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The  twelfth  annual  conference  of  the  Bri- 
tish Temperance  Association  was  held  at  Brad- 
ford, Yorkshire,  July  14th,  1846,  when  Wil- 
liam Morris  of  Manchester  was  appointed  pi’e- 
sident,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Hopwood  appointed 
secretary.  Towards  the  close  of  this  year  the 
committee  of  the  association  offered  two  prizes 
of  three  guineas  each,  for  the  two  best  essays 
of  eight  pages  on  the  subject  of  the  Sunday 
Closing  of  Public-houses.  One  of  these  essays 
was  published  early  in  1847.  In  1846  the  as- 
sociation had  a staff  of  six  agents  fully  em- 
ployed. About  2000  copies  of  the  Natioiial 
Temperance  Advocate  were  circulated  gratui- 
tously amongst  magistrates,  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  and  medical  men  every  month.  The 
number  of  auxiliary  societies  at  this  time  was 
about  forty-six. 

Amongst  the  active  workers  and  officials  of 
the  association  at  this  period  were  Mr.  E. 
Thompson,  vice-president,  and  Mr.  T.  B. 
Thompson,  agent. 

Edmund  Thompson  was  for  years  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  British  Temperance  As- 
sociation, and  took  a vei-y  active  interest  in 
the  promotion  of  the  temperance  reformation. 
He  liberally  sustained  the  agents  of  the  a.sso- 
ciation,  purchased  and  distributed  temperance 
publications  to  a large  extent,  and  delivered 
interesting  and  impressive  public  addresses  in 
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favour  of  entire  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
drinks.  His  high  Christian  character,  his  ex- 
tensive information,  his  position  in  society, 
and  his  evident  anxious  concern  for  the  well- 
being of  his  fellow-creatures,  constituted  him 
one  of  the  most  successful  promoters  of  the 
temperance  cause.  Fie  was  an  extensive  corn- 
miller,  and  for  some  years  resided  and  carried 
on  business  at  Warrington,  Lancashire,  where 
his  exertions  in  the  temperance  cause  made 
him  widely  known.  He  was  for  full  fifty 
years  a distinguished  Wesleyan  Methodist 
local  preacher,  and  was  instrumental  in  in- 
ducing several-  of  the  ministers  and  large 
numbers  of  the  members  of  his  denomination 
to  embrace  his  views  and  unite  themselves 
with  the  temperance  association.  The  last 
address  he  gave  was  on  temperance,  and  was 
delivered  with  such  animation,  humour,  and 
pathos,  that  smiles  and  tears  pervaded  the 
little  assembly.  He  died  at  Armin,  Ireland, 
on  the  27th  of  April,  1854,  aged  seventy-two 
years. 

T.  B.  Thompson  was  born  at  Leeds  on  the 
16th  of  March,  1818.  Whilst  following  his 
employment  as  a shoemaker  he  began,  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen  years,  to  preach  for  the 
Wesleyan  Alethodist  Association,  with  such 
acceptance  that,  ere  his  eighteenth  year  was 
passed,  he  was  called  to  a place  among  the 
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regular  preacliers  of  that  body.  His  health  ] 
failing  him,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  tliis 
held  of  labour,  and  he  resumed  his  trade  as  a 
shoemaker.  He  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
temperance  question  when  a youth,  and  after 
his  retirement  from  the  ministry  laboured 
acceptably  as  a local  advocate.  In  1842  he 
accepted  an  engagement  with  the  Yorkshire 
Union  of  Temperance  Societies  covering  the 
East  and  North  Ridings.  In  1843  he  visited 
various  parts  of  the  north  of  England,  under 
the  aus{)ices  of  the  British  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation, and  became  one  of  their  regular  agents 
in  1844,  from  which  time  until  the  day  of  his 
death  he  continued  on  the  permanent  staff  of 
the  association. 

For  amiability  of  character,  earnest  zeal 
and  devotion  to  the  cause,  for  true  Christian 
sympathy  with  and  affection  for  the  suffering 
victims  of  strong  drink,  no  agent  of  this  or 
any  other  association  could  be  more  deservedly 
loved  and  esteemed  than  Mi’.  T.  B.  Thompson. 
He  had  a most  winning  and  earnestly  affec- 
tionate style  of  advocacy,  that  made  even  the 
itrnorant  and  besotted  devotees  of  Bacchus 
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patiently  and  respectfully  listen  to  him  when 
speaking  in  the  open  air.  Indoors  he  some- 
times appeared  to  be  somewhat  fastidious  and 
easily  disturbed,  for  he  would  stop  if  any 
person  was  coming  in  or  going  out  whilst  he 
was  speaking,  or  if  a child  was  noisy;  and 
yet  he  was  not  querulous  or  snappish,  as  some 
men  are  at  these  times;  his  desire  was  to  have 
the  undivided  attention  of  his  hearers,  so  that 
the  full  force  of  his  argument  might  be  seen 
and  appreciated.  He  was  a man  who  looked 
upon  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  as 
too  serious  and  important  to  be  trifled  with, 
and  his  constant  aim  was  to  instruct,  improve, 
and  save  the  people,  not  simply  to  tickle  then- 
fancy,  or  amuse  them  with  vain  and  foolish 
anecdotes  or  vulgar  witticisms.  Not  that  his 
sjjeeches  were  dry  or  devoid  of  anecdote. 
He  knew  how  to  use  a good  story  with  effect, 
but  it  was  always  such  as  aptly  illustrated  his 
point,  and  kept  his  audience  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  his  lectiu’e.  He  died  in  the  vigour 
of  life  and  usefulness,  January  20th,  1859,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-one  years. 

As  the  name  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas 
Rattles  is  still  justly  held  in  high  esteem,  not 
only  by  the  people  of  Liverpool — where  he  was 
best  known  as  ])astor  of  the  Great  George 
Street  Congregational  Cliurch — but  also  by 
the  whole  denomination,  we  give  the  following 


extracts  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  tem- 
perance movement  in  ministerial  circles  at 
this  time.  In  September,  1849,  the  Haver- 
stock  Congregational  Chapel  was  opened,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Raffles,  who  presided  over  the 
dinner  in  connection  with  the  opening,  made 
the  following  remarks  during  the  course  of 
his  introductory  address: — 

“ Solomon  has  said  that  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  sun,  but  he  never  was  at  such 
a table  as  that,  where  some  said  they  might 
drink  toasts  and  others  said  they  might  not. 
There  was,  however,  an  express  sentiment  of 
loyalty  to  her  majesty  the  Queen  and  to  that 
illustrious  family  of  which  she  was  the  head. 
His  friend  Mr.  Brook  said  he  hoped  that  he 
(Dr.  Raffles)  would  drink  the  toast,  and  not 
merely  express  it  as  a sentiment,  but  then  he 
stood  in  awe  of  some  persons.  There  was  a 
‘witness’  there,  and  he  did  not  know  how  he 
might  appear  on  another  day  on  the  cover  of 
a certain  book.”  (The  allusion  here  made  was 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Campbell,  editor  of  the 
Christian  Witness,  a very  able  Congregational 
maciazine.)  Dr.  Rattles  continued  as  follows: — 

“ He  was  not  a teetotaller  himself,  but  he 
greatly  respected  those  who  were.  They  had 
as  a body  done  a great  deal  of  good  service.” 

Although  Dr.  John  Campbell,  editor  of 
the  Christian  Witness,  identified  himself  with 
the  temperance  movement,  he  never  became  a 
vei’y  robust  or  advanced  exponent  of  temper- 
ance principles.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  wrote 
in  terms  far  from  agreeable  to  the  sturdy  men 
of  the  north  of  England,  and  to  some  of  the 
metropolitan  temperance  reformers,  who  felt 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  reply  to  some  of 
his  articles  on  temperance  topics.  Neverthe- 
less, as  he  was  an  avowed  abstainer,  he  was 
in  advance  of  many  of  his  brethren  in  the 
ministry,  and  in  his  own  way  did  good  service 
to  the  cause. 

The  thirteenth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  Association  was  held  at 
Bolton,  in  Lancashire,  July  13th,  14th,  and 
15th,  1847,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  hold  a 
conference  of  temperance  ministei-s  in  Man- 
chester in  April,  1848,  and  also  to  commence 
a Sunday-school  Temperance  Journal. 

During  the  winter  of  1847  and  the  spring 
of  1848  active  preparations  for  these  two  ob- 
jects were  made,  and  a zealous  agitation  car- 
ried on  in  favour  of  the  Sunday  closing  of 
public-houses. 

The  ministerial  conference,  held  in  Man- 
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Chester  iluriug  tlie  second  week  of  April,  1848, 
was  deemed  a great  success,  being  attended  by 
nearly  two  hundred  ministers  of  different  de- 
noudnations  in  the  following  proportions,  viz.: 
Established  Church  of  England,  7 representa- 
tives, including  the  Rev.  James  Bardsley  of 
Burnley,  Rev  Wm.  Morgan,  Bradford,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Hodgson,  Colne;  the  Congregation- 
alistsand  Independents  mustered  to  the  number 
of  47,  including  the  Rev  Walter  Scott,  ju’e- 
sident  of  Airedale  College,  near  Bradford; 
Rev.  William  Roaf,  Wigan,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Slade,  Preston;  the  Baptists,  33,  including 
Rev.  Jabez  Burns,  D.D.,  London,  and  Rev. 
Daniel  Davies  of  Swansea;  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists, 7,  including  Rev  Richard  Tabraham, 
Clitheroe,  Rev.  W.  J Shrewsbury,  Retford; 
M^esleyan  Methodist  Association,  22,  including 
Rev.  .John  Guttridge,  Salford,  Rev.  Joseph 
Townend,  Rochdale,  and  Rev.  William  Pat- 
terson, Liverpool;  Primitive  Methodists,  28, 
including  Rev.  Hugh  Bourne,  Burslem,  Rev. 
William  Antliff,  Rev.  Benjamin  Shimwell,  and 
Rev.  George  Lamb,  Hull ; Calvinistic  Metho- 
dists, 14;  United  Presbyterians,  10,  including 
Rev.  W.  M'Kerrow,  Manchester,  Rev.  P. 
M‘Dowall,  Alloa,  Rev.  James  Towers,  Birken- 
head, Rev.  Alexander  Hannay,  Dundee,  Rev. 
John  Ritchie,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  and  Rev.  John 
Steedman,  Stirling;  Unitarians,  6,  including 
the  Rev.  Henry  Solly  of  Cheltenham,  Rev. 
Franklin  Howorth  of  Bury,  Rev.  Francis 
Bishop  of  Liverpool,  and  Rev.  Philip  Pearsall 
Carpenter  of  Warrington;  Evangelical  Union, 
2;  Methodist  New  Connexion,  2;  Lady  Hun- 
tingdon’s Connexion,  1 (the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Parsons  of  Ebley);  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  of  America,  1 (the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellis  of 
New  York);  Evangelical  Friends,  1;  Bible 
Christians,  1. 

Of  those  named,  the  Rev.  James  Towers 
of  Birkenhead  was  the  divinity  student  spoken 
of  in  an  early  chapter,  who  at  the  outset  gave 
his  adhesion  to  the  pledge  and  co-operated 
with  Ml'.  John  Dunlop  of  Greenock.  Mr. 
Towers  was  for  many  years  the  beloved  pastor 
of  a large  Presbyterian  church  at  Birkenhead, 
Cheshire,  and  well  known  as  an  earnest,  faith- 
ful, and  true  friend  of  temperance  principles. 
Few  efforts  were  made  to  promote  the  interests 
of  religion,  temperance,  morality,  and  social 
progress  without  Mr.  Towers  being  found  in 
the  forefront  of  the  active  workers.  He  died 
on  the  19th  July,  1891,  aged  seventy-three 
yeara. 


In  addition  to  those  present,  Mr.  Hojiwood, 
secretary,  reported  that  he  had  received  ShO 
letters,  including  one  from  the  Rev.  William 
Jay  of  Bath  inclosing  a five-pound  note  to- 
wards the  expenses  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  Jay’s  letter  was  read  and  printed  in 
the  report  of  proceedings,  and  contained  the 
following  striking  testimony; — “I  am  within 
a month  of  seventy-eight.  Fifty-seven  of  these 
have  I been  pastor  of  this  place,  where  (though 
now  I have  received  assistance)  I have  had 
hitherto  all  the  duty  of  the  relation  to  per- 
form alone  (as  well  as  extra  services  abroad), 
and  my  labours  continue  acceptable,  and  I 
hope  useful.  One  reason  why  I mention  this  is, 
because  I owe  much  to  the  cause  which  you 
are  pleading.  I was  a teetotaller  before  your 
institution  commenced,  and  have  perseveringly 
adhered  to  the  practice,  with  few  and  slight 
exceptions,  and  these  of  a medicinal  recom- 
mendation, always  submitted  to  with  only  a 
half  conviction,  but  resigned  with  a full  one.” 

The  secretary  stated  that  the  number  of 
ministers  who  were  total  abstainers  throutrli- 
out  the  kingdom  was  much  greater  than  was 
anticipated.  He  himself  had  received  the 
names  of  1200  such,  and  he  was  led  to  believe 
from  subsequent  information  that  in  Great 
Britain  and  Wales  there  were  nearly  2000 
abstaining  ministers. 

These  facts  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
interest  taken  in  the  temperance  question  by 
the  various  Christian  churches  of  the  land 
in  1848.  Compared  with  the  lofty  position 
attained  by  some  of  the  churches  of  the 
present  period,  they  were  then  very  poorly 
represented,  but  forty  years  of  real  earnest  agi- 
tation has  effected  a revolution  in  this  respect, 
and,  insignificant  as  it  may  now  appear,  this 
conference  gave  a powerful  impetus  to  the 
movement. 

In  connection  with  this  conference  two 
public  demonstrations  were  held,  one  in  the 
lecture-i'oom  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution, 
Manchester,  on  Wednesday  evening,  April 
10th,  1848,  over  which  the  Rev  W M‘Kei’- 
row  presided,  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of 
the  room  being  well  filled.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  the  chairman  and  by  the  Rev. 
Walter  Scott,  principal  of  Airedale  Indepen- 
dent College,  Bradford ; Rev.  Benjamin  Par- 
sons, Ebley,  author  of  Anti-Bacchus;  Rev. 
William  Patterson,  Wesleyan  Association, 
Livei’pool ; and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie,  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  Edinburgh. 
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Tlie  closing  meeting  in  connection  with  the 
coufei-ence  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
Manchester,  on  Friday  evening,  April  12th, 
when  about  1500  persons  sat  down  to  tea, 
after  which  a well-attended  public  meeting 
was  held  under  the  presidency  of  William 
Morris  of  Salford.  The  platfoi-m  was  occu- 
pied by  150  clergymen  and  ministers,  with  a 
number  of  influential  laymen  from  different 
jiarts  of  the  country.  The  Stretford  Temper- 
ance Band,  engaged  for  the  occasion,  was 
stationed  in  the  end  gallery,  opposite  the 
platform.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Jabez  Burns  (Baptist)  of  London;  Rev. 
P.  M'Dowali  (United  Presbyterian),  Alloa, 
Scotland  ; Rev.  Henry  Solly  (Unitarian), 
Cheltenham;  Rev.  W.  J.  Shrewsbury  (Wes- 
leyan), Retford;  Rev.  George  Lamb  (Primi- 
tive Methodist),  Hull ; Rev,  Daniel  Davies 
(Baptist),  Swansea;  Rev.  James  Bardsley 
(Church  of  England),  Burnley  (father  of  the 
present  Bishop  of  Carlisle);  and  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Patterson  (Wesleyan  Association),  Liver- 
pool. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  conference  was 
the  signing  of  a ministerial  temperance  decla- 
ration in  1848  by  five  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  ministers  of  the  various  denominations, 


as  follows : — 

Independents  and  Congregation  alls  ts,...  140 

Primitive  Methodists, Ill 

Baptists, 87 

Calvinistic  Methodists 56 

United  Presbyterians, 47 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Association 42 

Church  of  England, 29 

Wesleyan  Methodists 25 

Unitarians, 14 

Other  denominations, 32 

Total, 583 


Now  that  the  churches  have  taken  up  the 
temperance  question  and  incorporated  it  witli 
their  church  work,  it  is  no  longer  a reproach 
to  be  known  as  a teetotaller,  and  the  number 
of  clerical  adherents  is  vastly  different  to 
what  it  was  forty  years  ago.  Then  a teetotal 
minister  was  a rarity,  now  the  non-teetotal 
minister  is  looked  at  with  less  favour,  and 
most  of  the  students  in  our  colleges  are  pre- 
ferred because  they  are  avowed  teetotal- 
lers. 

The  fourteenth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  Association,  was  held  in 
the  Music  Hall,  Leeds,  July  2Cth,  27th,  and 
28th,  1848,  when  it  was  resolved  to  remove 


the  head-quarters  of  the  Association  to  Bolton, 
from  and  after  January  1st,  1849,  and  Mr. 
John  Cunliffe,  of  Bolton,  was  chosen  to  fill 
the  office  of  secretary. 

Biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  notable 
men  taking  part  in  the  ministerial  conference 
are  given  in  other  chapters  in  connection  with 
the  special  work  in  which  they  were  engaged. 
We  select  a few  others  for  special  mention 
in  this  place. 

Of  the  illustrious  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  England  who  have  been  long  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  abstinence  move- 
ment, none  is  more  deservedly  worthy  of 
special  notice  than  the  late  Rev.  Canon  James 
Bardsley,  M.A.,  of  Manchester  and  South- 
port.  He  was  born  in  1808,  and  at  an  early  age 
was  employed  as  a factory  boy  at  Waterhead 
Mills,  Oldham,  Lancashire.  He  took  a warm 
interest  in  the  reform  agitation  which  pre- 
ceded the  bill  of  1832,  and  often  occupied  the 
platform.  Deep  religious  convictions  led  him 
to  study  for  the  ministry,  and  after  a period 
of  preparation  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Roger  of 
Wakefield,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1833, 
and  appointed  to  the  curacy  of  Haworth, 
near  Keighley.  He  next  accepted  the  curacy 
of  Bierley,  near  Bradford,  where  he  was 
brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  G.  S. 
Bull,  one  of  the  best-known  advocates  of  the 
Ten  Hours'  Bill.  He  took  up  this  question 
with  earnestness,  and  was  of  great  assist- 
ance to  Mr.  Bull,  Mr,  Oastler,  and  other 
supporters  of  the  measure.  While  curate  of 
Haworth  he  became  a total  abstainer  (about 
1834),  and  was  a staunch  advocate  of  the 
temijerance  cause  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  From  Bierley  Mr.  Bardsley  went  to 
Bowling,  and  from  thence  to  Burnleyq  where 
he  held  a curacy  with  success  for  nine  yeai’s, 
and  in  1849  he  accepted  the  incumbency  of 
St.  Phillip’s,  Bradford  Road,  Manchester. 
After  seven  years’  labour  in  this  parish,  he 
was  offered  the  rectory  of  St.  Ann’s,  Man- 
chester. In  November,  1870,  he  was  elected 
proctor  in  convocation  for  the  archdeaconry 
of  Manchester,  and  in  1871  Bishop  Fraser 
made  him  an  honorary  canon  of  the  IMan- 
chester  Cathedral.  In  1880  he  retired  from 
active  work,  and  took  up  his  residence  at 
Southport,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  lite- 
rary and  other  pursuits.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works,  principally  of  a theological 
character. 

One  of  his  last  public  efforts  was  the 
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(h-awiii"  up  of  a report  for  the  Convocation  of 
York,  on  the  religions  and  social  condition  of 
the  northern  ]irovince.  He  was  the  prime 
mover  in  this  matter,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee.  He  reported  upon  the  effects  of 
intemperance  on  Sunday-schools;  on  the 
observance  of  the  Lord’s-day  and  the  two 
principal  holy  days  of  Good  Friday  and  Christ- 
mas-day ; on  the  attendance  or  otherwise  of 
the  working-classes  at  public  worship;  on 
national  education;  and  on  the  drinking 
habits  of  society  in  general.  Mr.  Bardsley 
himself  said : — “ I wish  this  to  be  the  work  of 
my  life.  If  I do  no  other  work  in  connection 
with  the  temperance  movement,  I shall  feel 
that  I have  not  lived  in  vain.”  The  report, 
which  was  pi’inted  and  published,  speaks  for 
itself.  Mr.  Bardsley  was  a vice-president  of 
the  U.  K.  Alliance  from  its  commencement  to 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Southport,  May 
21st,  1886,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  M. A.,  was  born 
at  Derby,  in  which  town  his  father  kept  a 
large  commercial  school,  and  was  known  as 
an  upright  and  religious  man.  His  mother 
was  a follower  of  John  Wesley,  whose  preach- 
ing she  attended  when  she  was  eighteen  years 
of  age,  and  whose  principles  she  carried  out 
to  her  eighty-fifth  year.  Thomas  was  born 
October  14th,  1796,  and  at  the  age  of  ten 
years  went  to  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge, 
and  was  a most  successful  student,  being  in 
the  first  class  in  every  examination.  In  the 
Senate  House  he  took  his  degree  as  ninth 
wrangler  in  1820.  In  March,  1823,  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  and  in 
Marcli,  1826,  was  presented  to  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Hinton  Chai’terhouse,  near  Bath, 
a living  which  he  held  nearly  twenty -two 
years. 

His  parish,  which  contained  800  inhabi- 
tants, had  never  had  a resident  clergyman,  had 
no  parsonage,  no  Sunday  or  day  school,  but  it 
had  the  drink-shop  and  the  inevitable  results. 
Mr.  Spencer,  with  the  aid  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours,  erected  a parsonage,  a national 
school,  established  a village  library,  a clothing 
club,  introduced  the  allotment  system,  and 
obtained  for  each  of  about  eighty  labouring 
men,  a little  field-garden  at  the  farmer’s  rent. 
About  forty  able-bodied  men  were  receiving' 

^ o 

pari.sh  pay,  while  the  pooi’-rates  were  above 
i:700  a year,  and  on  one  occasion  ^1000. 
This  fact  gave  an  imi)etus  to  Mr.  Spencer’s 
labours,  and  he  devoted  him.self  to  the  task  of 


remedying  tliese  and  other  evils  in  his  parish. 

Hearing  of  the  introduction  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Temperance  Society  into  Bath, 
he  signed  the  j)ledge,  and  became  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  tlie  Bath  auxiliary.  In  1839, 
however,  he  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to  go  still 
farther,  and  he  signed  the  total  abstinence 
pledge.  Then  he  organized  a society  in  the 
village  of  Hinton,  which  held  its  meetings  in 
the  school-room,  and  had  its  annual  tea-party 
on  the  lawn  of  the  parsonage.  By  his  efforts 
the  poor-rates  were  reduced  to  i,‘200  a year, 
and  thus  the  farmers  were  more  prosperous 
and  able  to  pay  better  wages.  For  the  last 
ten  years  of  Mr.  Spencer’s  residence  in  that 
parish  there  were  no  paupers  receiving  out- 
door relief,  and  only  four  or  five  in  the  work- 
house,  those  being  either  aged  persons  or 
young  children.  When  Hinton  became  in- 
corporated with  the  Bath  Union,  Mr.  Spencer 
was  unanimously  elected  guardian,  and  chair- 
man of  the  union.  In  that  year  the  rates 
were  reduced  from  .£19,000  to  £11,000.  Parti- 
culais  of  his  labours  in  this  direction  wei’e 
published  in  Nos.  9 and  11  of  a series  of  tracts. 

He  was  a prominent  and  popular  advocate 
for  the  repeal  of  the  corn -laws,  attended 
the  first  and  last  banquet  of  the  Anti-corn- 
law  League  in  Manchester,  and  was  one  of 
the  four  chairmen  of  the  conference  of  mini- 
sters. He  wrote  and  published  tracts  in  jus- 
tification of  his  position  as  a minister  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  agitating  that  great 
political  question.  These  were  entitled  : “The 
Prayer-Book  opposed  to  the  Corn-Laws;” 
“Religion  and  Politics;”  and  “The  Pillars 
of  the  Church  of  England.” 

Finding  his  health  beginning  to  decline,  he 
resolved  in  the  autumn  of  1845  to  visit  Ame- 
rica in  order  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  men 
and  institutions  of  that  country,  intending  to 
publish  the  result  of  his  observations.  In 
March,  1846,  he  returned  to  England,  but 
not  at  all  improved,  his  hoarseness  having 
increased. 

In  October,  1847,  he  resigned  his  benefice 
at  Hinton  Charterhouse,  and  having  published 
.several  tracts  on  church  reform,  he  spent  some 
time  in  London  hoping  to  establish  a “Church 
Reformation  Society,”  but  finally  abandoned 
tlie  project. 

His  attachment  to  the  Church  of  En<rland 
was  such  that  he  refused  to  officiate  in  any 
other,  and  declined  several  offers  of  a liberal 
kind.  One  was  made  by  Mr.  Blythe  of  Ilfra- 
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combe,  wlio  would  have  allowed  him  to  use 
the  church  service,  and  arrange  everything  as 
he  j)leased,  and  given  him  an  income  of  £500 
per  annum.  But  as  he  could  not  I’eceive  the 
license  of  the  bishop,  he  declined  the  offer, 
sjiying  that  his  desire  was  to  use  every  means 
in  his  power  to  reform  the  Established  Church 
from  within. 

In  1851  he  became  secretary  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  and  editor  of  the  official 
organ,  the  National  Temperance  Chronicle, 
and  during  his  tenure  of  office  the/  Temper- 
ance Gazette,  and  also  the  Teetotal  Times, 
were  incorporated  with  the  Chronicle 

His  labours  were  highly  beneficial  to  the 
society  and  to  the  movement,  but  early  in 
1852  it  became  apparent  that  he  was  taxing 
his  powers  too  much,  for,  in  addition  to  his 
editorial  duties,  he  was  accustomed  to  lecture 
frequently  four  or  five  times  a week,  and  con- 
duct an  extensive  correspondence.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1852,  he  was  attacked  with  partial 
jjaralysis,  and  had  a protracted  illness.  From 
this  he  seemed  to  recover,  and  resumed  his 
editorial  duties  with  the  July  number  of  the 
Chronicle.  About  the  end  of  October,  how- 
ever, he  caught  a severe  cold,  causing  a return 
of  bronchitis.  He  died  January  25th,  1853, 
in  the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Rev.  W,  M'Kerrow,  one  of  the  active 
workers  in  connection  with  the  ministerial 
conference  before  mentioned,  was  a prominent, 
zealous,  and  laborious  Presbyterian  minister 
of  Manchester,  who  became  a total  abstainer 
in  1843,  and  formed  an  adult  total  abstinence 
society  in  connection  with  his  own  church,  of 
which  he  was  president.  In  1844  he  added  a 
juvenile  society.  He  gave  his  whole  heart 
to  the  movement,  and  his  voice  was  often 
raised  to  advocate  its  claims.  On  the  forma- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  in  1853, 
he  was  found  amongst  the  gallant  baud  who 
raised  the  standard  of  prohibition  and  founded 
that  heroic  organization.  He  was  beloved  by 
his  own  denomination,  ably  filled  the  mode- 
rator’s chair,  faithfully  discharged  his  mini- 
sterial duties,  and  was  ever  ready  to  do  his 
part  in  any  good  work.  He  died  at  his  resi- 
dence, Bowden,  near  Manchester,  June  4th, 
1878,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years. 

Rev.  JosEiui  Parberry  Ciiown,  minister  of 
Bloomsbury  Baptist  Church,  London,  was  a 
well-known  laborious  temperance  reformer  of 
long  standing.  After  two  years’  study  at 
lloxton  he  entered  the  ministry,  and  for 


twenty-seven  years  was  minister  of  Zion 
Cl)ai)el,  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  where  he  entered 
most  heartily  into  the  ranks  of  the  temperance 
workers,  and  did  great  service  Previous  to 
his  settlement  in  Bradford  he  passed  two 
years  in  a village  church  in  Northamptonshire, 
where  he  won  the  hearts  and  excited  the  admi- 
ration of  his  people.  He  was  for  many  years 
presideutof  the  Bradford  Baudof  Hope  Union, 
and  identified  himself  with  other  organizations 
to  promote  temperance  In  1875  he  accepted 
a call  from  the  Bloomsbury  Church,  and  for 
eleven  years  was  their  esteemed  pastor.  He 
ever  remained  a true  friend  of  the  temper- 
ance movement,  and  after  a brief  illness  died 
on  the  8th  July,  1886,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years. 

Amongst  the  most  prominent  of  the  minis- 
ters of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association — 
afterwards  known  as  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches — stands  the  name  of  the  Rev. 
John  Guttridge. 

He  became  a total  abstainer  in  1838,  when 
he  signed  the  pledge  at  Chatham,  where  he 
entered  upon  his  ministerial  duties.  From 
that  time  he  was  one  of  the  most  eloquent, 
successful,  and  popular  advocates  of  the  move- 
ment in  the  country.  The  Methodist  Times 
says: — 

“No  minister  was  more  widely  known  or 
more  universally  beloved.  As  an  eloquent 
preacher,  popular  lecturer,  and  temperance 
advocate  John  Guttridge  stood  in  the  front 
rank,  and  he  was  instrumental  in  winning 
multitudes  to  sobriety  and  Christ,  whilst  his 
godly  counsel  and  saintly  inffuence  in  the 
hundreds  of  homes  in  which  he  was  guest 
will  be  imperishable.  His  services  were  fre- 
quently called  for  by  Wesleyan  and  Congre- 
gational churches,  and  the  crowded  chapels 
everywhere  testified  to  the  unabated  power  of 
his  sanctified  ministry.” 

Ml-.  Guttridge  believed  that  total  abstinence 
was  “ a moral  lever  for  raising  the  condition 
of  the  people  as  well  as  a powerful  auxiliary 
to  the  gospel,”  and  as  such  he  never  failed  to 
use  his  influence  in  its  favour.  He  died  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1886,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six  years. 

Rev.  Joserii  Townend,  Rochdale,  was  a 
true  friend  and  supporter  of  temperance  ju-in- 
cijiles.  At  the  time  of  this  ministerial  con- 
ference he  was  stationed  at  Rochdale  as  a 
minister  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Associa- 
tion. After  filling  his  term  of  three  years  in 
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this  circuit,  he  went  out  as  a missionary  to 
Australia,  where  he  laboured  for  nearly  twenty 
yeai-s  ju'eaching  the  gospel,  and  never  forget- 
ting to  enforce  true  temperance  principles, 
lie  wi\a  the  first  missionary  of  the  Methodist 
Free  Churches,  formed  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Wesleyan  Reformers  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Association. 

“ The  secret  of  his  success  lay  partly  in  his 
knowledge  of  men,  and  in  his  honesty.  He  was 
grandly  simple  in  his  character.  He  was  in- 
capable of  duplicity.  He  wielded  the  fearless- 
ness of  conscious  innocence.  His  goodness  of 
heart  was  his  stronghold.  He  lived  plainly 
and  gave  generously.  Up  to  his  death  he  was 
a regular  subscriber  to  no  fewer  than  sixteen 
religious  and  philanthropic  institutions. 

‘The  last  time  he  wielded  a pen  was  to 
sign  a cheque  for  an  extra  subscription  to  the 
U uited  Kingdom  Alliance,  of  whose  programme 
he  was  a staunch  supporter  from  the  first. 
Better  service  was  never  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  temperance  than  when  he  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh as  the  (Methodist)  Free  Church  min- 
ister there.” 

After  a long  interval  he  gave  three  more 
years  of  faithful  and  ever-meraorable  service 
to  the  Rochdale  circuit,  and  when  declining 
years  rendered  it  expedient  for  him  to  retii’e 
from  the  more  active  work  of  the  ministry  he 
spent  thirteen  years  of  his  remaining  term  of 
life  at  Rochdale. 

For  six  years  after  he  was  superannuated 
he  preached  almost  regularly  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  and  was  in  great  request  for 
anniversary  services.  He  was  the  author  of 
several  interesting  works.  He  died  on  the 
22d  of  November,  1888,  in  the  eighty-third 
year  of  his  age. 

Amongst  the  prominent  men  present  at  this 
ministerial  conference  considerable  interest 
was  centered  in  the  person  of  the  venerable 
Hugh  Bourne,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Connexion. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Bourne  was  born  at  Ford- 
hays  in  Staffordshire,  April  7th,  1772.  It  is 
said  that  from  his  father  he  inherited  an  im- 
petuous temper,  but  from  his  mother  a dis- 
position for  industry,  for  which  through  life 
he  was  characterized.  He  was  a carpenter 
by  trade,  and  in  his  twenty-seventh  year  was 
led  to  give  his  serious  attention  to  religion  by 
reading  some  of  the  works  of  the  Rev.  John 
Fletcher,  of  Madeley.  Soon  afterwards  he 
moved  into  that  part  of  Staffordshire  where 


Methodism  was  prevalent,  and  entered  heartily 
into  the  great  revival  of  religion  then  going 
on  in  the  district.  Camp  meetings  were  held 
upon  Mow  Cop  Hill,  which  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  “ Primitive  Methodist  Con- 
nexion.” The  zeal  of  Mr.  Bourne  and  his 
co-workers  led  them  on  until  the  discipline  of 
the  church  was  brought  to  bear  upon  them 
for  what  were  deemed  “irregular  proceedings,” 
but  they  kept  on  doing  the  work  which  they 
honestly  believed  Providence  had  called  them 
to  undertake. 

To  counteract  the  influence  of  the  “ fail's 
and  wakes,”  then  so  common  in  Staffordshire 
and  Cheshire,  Mr.  Bourne  and  his  associates 
held  their  camp  meetings  and  were  blessed 
with  marvellous  success.  On  the  formation 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Connexion,  Mr. 
Bourne  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment. He  was  a laborious  worker,  and  a 
great  economist  of  time,  believing  it  wrong 
to  waste  a minute  in  useless  conversation. 
His  educational  advantages  were  slight,  but 
he  made  the  best  possible  use  of  his  talents 
and  opportunities,  and  therefore  made  extra- 
ordinary progress.  He  was  a great  reader, 
his  choice  falling  upon  ecclesiastical  history 
and  the  Bible. 

He  was  the  first  editor  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Magazine  and  hymn-books,  and  a 
portion  of  a work  by  him  on  his  favourite 
topic— ecclesiastical  history  — was  published 
in  the  magazine  during  his  editorship.  He 
also  prepared  a commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
John,  and  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
about  forty  hymns.  His  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory was  afterwards  published  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Rev,  William  Antliff,  D.D., 
Principal  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Theolo- 
gical Institute,  Sunderland. 

Mr.  Bourne  was  a warm  supporter  of  the 
temperance  movement,  and  wrote  a special 
“Essay  on  Temperance,”  founded  on  the  objec- 
tion made  by  a clergyman  of  eminence,  that 
“ temperance  or  teetotalism  was  one  form  of 
infidelity.”  This  essay  was  read  by  him  at  tlie 
Manchester  Ministerial  Temperance  Confer- 
ence, and  was  received  with  considerable 
interest.  In  his  last  illness  he  was  recom- 
mended to  take  some  medicine  in  a small 
portion  of  wine,  when  he  exclaimed;  “My 
name  is  Hugh  Bourne,  I am  a teetotaller  from 
all  intoxicating  drinks.  No  rum,  no  gin,  no 
brandy  for  me,  or  anything  like  it.”  He  died 
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ill  great  peace,  lltli  October,  1852,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-two  years. 

Another  earnest,  active  Primitive  Metho- 
dist minister  present  at  this  conference  was 
tlie  Eev.  George  Lamb,  then  stationed  at 
Hull.  He  was  a native  of  Preston,  and  at 
an  early  period  of  his  ministry  became  identi- 
fied with  the  temiierauce  reformation.  In 
seconding  the  motion  for  adoptuig  the  address 
to  ministers,  written  by  the  Eev.  Jabez  Burns, 
D.D.,  he  said: — -“I  consider  that  the  great 
office  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  to  save  souls 
from  death — to  endeavour  to  prepare  immor- 
tal spirits  for  the  kingdom  of  bliss ; and  I see 
that  intoxicating  drinks  are  producing  an 
effect  most  hostile  in  reference  to  immortal, 
never-dying  souls.  I see  that  vast  numbers 
of  individuals,  who  are  members  of  our 
churches,  are  sinking  into  the  most  lament- 
able spiritual  condition,  and  I believe  are  in 
the  broad  way  to  everlasting  destruction.  I 
believe  that  great  numbei'S  of  our  congrega- 
tions, who  are  still  continuing  to  use  intoxi- 
cating drinks,  if  they  could  be  induced  to 
renounce  them,  would  soon  be  savingly  con- 
verted to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  As  a minister 
of  that  gospel,  I consider  it  my  duty  to  make 
use  of  every  effort  that  is  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of 
the  people  of  my  charge.  In  that  capacity  I 
po.ssess  some  influence  with  the  people  among 
whom  I labour;  and  I therefore  stand  for- 
ward to  give  the  influence  of  my  example  as 
a pledged  and  practical  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  total  abstinence.  I have  been  a pledged 
and  practical  abstainer  for  the  space  of  twelve 
years.  I remember  that  when  I became  a 
teetotaller,  I was  the  first  in  that  2:)art  of  the 
country  where  I then  laboured.  I was  in- 
duced to  become  one  from  seeing  the  good 
that  had  resulted  from  the  advocacy  of  the 
cause  in  the  manufacturing  districts.  I came 
to  Halifax,  where  I had  before  laboured,  and 
there  found  a nnmber  of  persons  who  were 
drunkards  when  I left,  and  who  were  now 
members  of  Christian  churches.  They  had 
been  reclaimed  from  the  depths  of  drunken- 
ness by  means  of  abstinence,  and  had  found 
their  way  to  the  house  of  God.  I afterwards 
went  to  Burnley,  and  found  again  that  a 
number  who  had  been  drunkards  had  become 
total  abstainers.  I was  led  from  these  in- 
stances to  reason  in  this  way:  Now,  I profess 
to  love  God  and  my  fellow  men,  and  I see 
here  a cause  that  has  been  of  service  to  the 


tem])oral  and  spiritual  interests  of  my  fellow- 
creatures.  It  is  my  duty,  as  a lover  of  man, 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of  that  which  is  pro- 
ducing so  much  evil.  ” 

Mr.  Lamb  departed  this  life,  February  13th, 
1886,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years. 

From  the  earliest  stages  of  the  movement 
to  the  close  of  his  long  life,  the  late  Eev. 
Franklin  Howorth  was  one  of  the  most 
faithful  and  laborious  workers  in  Laucashi)-e. 
He  was  born  at  Audenshaw,  near  Manchester, 
in  1804.  For  nearly  six  years  he  was  minister 
of  Backwater  Street  Unitarian  Chapel,  Eoch- 
dale,  and  from  1832  to  1853  minister  of  the 
Bank  Street  Church,  Bury,  Lancashire.  On 
some  question  of  pulpit  liberty  he  resigned 
his  position  with  this  church,  and  established 
a Free  Christian  Church  in  Bury,  and  in  1855 
announced  his  adoiition  of  evangelical  views. 
As  an  advocate  of  temperance  he  was  well 
known,  being  one  of  the  pioneers  of  the  move- 
ment in  Bury  and  district,  and  one  of  the 
early  ministers  who  fearlessly  practised  and 
preached  total  abstinence  principles. 

Mr.  Howorth  was  also  an  ardent  friend  of 
the  oppressed  negro  slave,  in  fact  of  the  op- 
pressed and  down-trodden  of  every  nation, 
and  deservedly  won  the  esteem  of  aU  classes 
and  all  creeds.  He  was  a hearty  and  labori- 
ous co-worker  with  Mr.  Joseph  Livese}"  and 
the  other  Lancashire  pioneers  of  temperance, 
and  he  went  out  far  and  wide  teaching  and 
preaching  their  doctrine.  In  January,  1880, 
he  was  seized  with  paralysis,  and  expired  on 
Monday,  June  12tli,  1882,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact, 
that  there  were  not  a few  churches  whose 
underground  premises  were  let  as  spu'it  vaults 
or  wine  and  spirit  stores.  There  were  others 
whei-e  the  minister’s  stipend  was  partly  de- 
rived from  the  rents  of  property  let  for  public- 
houses  and  beer-shops.  The  Scotsman  for  May, 
1849,  in  a very  few  words,  gives  an  illustration 
of  devotion  to  temperance  jDrinciples  vex’y  rare 
indeed: — 

“ The  Eev.  E(ussel)  L(ant)  Carpenter  of 
Bridgewater,  late  miiiistei-  of  the  Unitarian 
congregation  there,  has  ceased  to  hold  that 
office,  because  he  could  not  conscientiously,  as 
an  advocate  of  temperance,  receive  as  a por- 
tion of  his  salary  the  rents  of  certain  beer- 
shops.” 

The  fruits  of  this  faithfulness  on  the  paid 
of  this  high-minded  pastor  were  seen  in  the 
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action  of  the  coiigiegatioii  immediately  after 
Mr.  Carpenter’s  resignation,  as  stateil  in  the 
Impiirer  (London),  July  7th,  1849,as  follows: — 

“The  congregation  meeting  at  Christ’s 
Church  Cha])el,  Britlgewater,  of  which  the 
Rev.  E.  L,  Carpenter  was  the  late  minister, 
have  passed  the  following  resolution  ‘That 
in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  undesir- 
able for  a Christian  congregation  to  derive 
any  jiortion  of  its  income  from  the  rent  of 
beer-houses,  believing  that  in  many  of  such 
houses  vice  and  immorality  are  fostered  and 
extended.'  In  conformity  with  this  resolu- 
tion, the  treasurer  for  this  year  has  served  the 
occupants  of  beer-houses  on  the  chapel  pro- 
perty, who  are  yearly  tenants,  with  legal  notice 
to  cpiit.” 

Such  a sacrifice  has  been  equalled  by  several 
total  abstainers  whom  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, who  sacrificed  the  most  lucrative  part 
of  their  business  for  conscience  sake,  after 
their  adhesion  to  the  temperance  movement. 
See  notices  of  Joseph  Sturge  of  Birmingham; 
AV. Bingham, Chesterfield;  Christop^ier  Bowly, 
Cireucester,  John  Andrew  of  Leeds;  and 
others. 

Another  of  the  Carpenter  famil}' was  Phillip 
Pearsall  Carpenter,  one  of  the  illustrious 
children  of  the  justly  celebrated  Dr.  Lant 
Carpenter  of  Bristol.  Equally  distinguished 
have  been  the  three  brothers  — Dr.  William 
B.  Carpenter,  the  eminent  English  physiolo- 
gist, and  author  of  The  Physiology  of  Tem- 
perance and  Total  Abstinence,  &c.  &c.;  the 
Rev.  Russell  Lant  Carpenter,  the  heroic  self- 
sacrificing  advocate  of  temperance,  and  author 
of  several  valuable  works;  and  the  Rev.  Phillip 
P.  Carpenter,  the  philanthropic  advocate  of 
temperance.  Their  sister.  Miss  Mary  Car- 
penter, was  also  eminent  as  a j^hilanthropist. 

P.  P.  Carpenter  was  born  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, November  4th,  1819,  and  was  educated 
there,  receiving  his  university  training  at 
Edinburgh  University.  He  subsequently 
studied  in  a theological  college  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  entering  the  Christian  min- 
istry laboured  with  success  at  Stand,  near 
Manchester,  and  afterwards  as  minister  of  the 
Cairo  Street  Chapel,  AVarrington,  where,  in 
addition  to  his  ministerial  duties,  he  engaged 
in  educational  and  philanthropiic  work  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  merit  and  secure  the  love  and 
esteem  of  rich  and  poor,  of  all  sects  and  par- 
ties. The  works  that  he  inaugurated  and 
superintended  during  the  great  cotton  famine 


will  long  be  remembei-cd  by  those  whom  he 
aided,  and  by  those  also  who  were  .acquainted 
with  his  efforts  to  .ameliorate  the  condition 
of  the  people.  By  his  efforts  many  young 
liersons  were  fitted  for  future  usefulness.  As 
a temperance  advoc.ate  he  w;vs  “ instant  in 
season  and  out  of  season,”  labouring  inces- 
s.antly  for  the  cause. 

He  w.as  .also  an  earnest  and  painshaking 
student  of  natural  history,  .and  devoted  great 
attention  to  the  family  of  molluscs.  Before 
he  left  AVarringtou  he  prep.ared  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  “Mollusca  of  the  AA^est  Co.ast  of 
North  America”  for  the  British  Association, 
.and  a c.atalogue  of  the  “ Mazatlau  Shells,”  in 
•500  p.ages,  for  the  British  Museum,  to  which 
institution  he  presented  his  magnificent  col- 
lection of  these  shells,  numbering  some  8873 
specimens,  mounted  on  2530  tablets — all  de- 
termined and  m.any  of  them  described  by 
himself.  In  1859  he  p.aid  a visit  to  America, 
and  while  there  he  was  eng.aged  in  arranging 
and  determining  collections  of  shells  presented 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  and  other  jiublic 
institutioiLs,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  this 
time  that  he  resolved  to  settle  in  some  p.art 
of  America.  In  1865  he  removed  to  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  hoping  to  spend  his  remaining 
years  in  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  scien- 
tific and  benevolent  pursuits;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, shortly  .after  his  arriv.al,  an  English 
bank  in  .which  his  fortune  was  mostly  in- 
vested Railed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  devote 
part  of  his  time  to  remunerative  work.  He 
entered  upon  the  educ.ation  and  ment.al  train- 
ing of  boys  with  great  success,  persevering  in 
his  duties  to  the  end. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Montreal  he 
presented  his  general  collection  of  shells  to  the 
M'Gill  University,  stipulating  that  it  should 
be  preserved  as  a separate  collection,  always 
accessible  to  students,  and  after  being  arranged 
by  himself  should  be  preserved  in  a fire-proof 
room.  These  conditions  the  university  carried 
out  in  part,  though  the  arrangement  of  the 
collection,  to  which  a vast  amount  of  time  and 
labour  was  given  by  Dr.  Carj  enter  within  the 
last  ten  years  of  his  life,  was  left  incomplete. 

Only  a few  months  before  his  illness  he 
visited  England,  and  met  a large  number  of 
his  old  friends  and  admirers  in  the  Cairo 
Street  School-room,  AV.arrington,  to  whom  he 
delivered  a most  e.arnest  and  stirring  .address 
full  of  love  and  sympathy  for  .all  human  pro- 
gress. He  died  at  his  residence,  Brandon 
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Lodge,  Guy  Street,  Montreal,  of  typhoid  fever, 
on  the  24th  of  May,  1877,  in  the  fifty-eiglith 
year  of  his  age.  His  sister,  Mary  Carpenter, 
died  within  a mouth  after  him,  viz.  June 
15th,  aged  seventy  yeai’s. 

The  painter  who  attempts  to  make  all  his 
works  bear  the  same  brilliant  hues,  is  sure  to 
have  the  mortification  of  hearing  some  of  his 
critics  exclaim:  “Oh  ! there’s  too  much  same- 
ness about  So-and-so’s  works;  when  you  have 
seen  one  you  have  seen  all.”  So  also,  the 
historian  revelling  in  the  virtues,  gifts,  and 
graces  of  his  heroes,  may  overlook  the  many 
defects,  shortcomings,  and  inconsistencies  of 
the  class  he  is  describing.  We  shall  now 
change  the  scene,  therefore,  and  look  at  the 
action  taken  by  the  great  body  of  ministers, 
of  all  creeds,  towards  the  temperance  move- 
ment from  1835  to  1850. 

“ 0 wad  some  Pow’r  the  giftie  gie  us. 

To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us  ! ” 

wrote  Robert  Burns,  and  an  article  in  an 
American  journal  entitled  The  Netv  England 
Puritan,  published  in  the  autumn  of  1846,  very 
clearly  and  forcibly  sets  forth  the  position  of 
English  ministers  in  relation  to  the  temperance 
question.  The  following  is  an  abridgment  of 
this  article ; — 

“AMERICAN  OPINION  OP  ENGLISH 
MINISTERS. 

“ The  late  Temperance  Convention  in  Eng- 
land has  brought  out  more  prominently  a 
fact  that  was  less  extensively  known  before 
respecting  the  relations  of  the  great  body  of 
Enwlish  ministers  of  all  denominations  to  the 
temperance  cause.  It  appears  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  entire  abstinence  from  all  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  as  a beverage  is  rejected  by  all, 
excepting  here  and  there  an  individual  among 
those  ministers ; and  that  the  English  minis- 
ters are,  in  their  principles  and  practices,  in  as 
much  need  of  experiencing  the  temperance 
reformation  as  wei’e  the  ministers  of  this 
counti'y  thirty  years  ago.  And  hence  it  is  no 
injustice  to  say,  that  the  immense  amount  of 
evil  inflicted  on  the  people  of  England  by 
intoxicating  drinks,  has  its  main  source  in 
the  sins  of  omission  and  commission  in  the 
ministers  of  that  country. 

“ Such  being  the  fact,  do  not  the  ministers 
of  this  country  owe  them  an  important  duty? 
A kind  Providence  has  opened  our  eyes  to 
tlie  enormity  of  this  sin  ; and  the  great  mass 


of  our  ministers  abstain  from  the  use  of  these 
di-inks,  and  give  their  example  and  efforts  to 
stay  the  tide  of  ruin. 

“God  has  opened  our  eyes  to  see  our  sin 
and  their  sin;  and  we  may  not  in  any  wise 
suffer  sin  upon  them.  If  there  is  any  way  in 
which  a rebuke  can  come  properly  from  us, 
and  with  a prospect  of  good  effect,  are  we  not 
bound  to  administer  it? 

“The  quick  sensitiveness  and  superabun- 
dant faithfulness  of  our  English  brethren, 
touching  our  guilt  in  the  matter  of  slavery, 
demand  of  us  some  poor  returns;  and  it 
becomes  our  ministers,  one  and  all,  to  wake 
up  to  a sense  of  gratitude  and  faithfulness. 
There  are  thousands  of  British  pulpits  deco- 
rated by  brandy,  gin,  and  beer.  The  report 
has  gone  from  Dan  to  Beersheba;  and  we 
cannot  conceal  the  fact  if  we  would,  that  our 
brethren  in  the  ministry  there,  with  but  few 
exceptions,  occupy  the  position  of  patrons  of 
drunkard  making — Great  Britain  is  distin- 
guished among  the  nations  for  nothing  more 
than  for  the  intemperate  habits  of  the  mass 
of  her  people.  Thousands  of  these  jDeople 
are  each  year  going  down  to  a drunkai’d’s 
gi’ave;  and  the  current  of  death  which  is 
sweeping  them  onwards,  takes  one  of  its  main 
issues  from  the  habits,  the  example,  and  the 
unfaithfulness  of  ministers  touching  this  sin. 
They  are,  it  is  presumed,  little  aware  of  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  sin;  little 
aware  how  it  strikes  the  senses  that  have 
been  purged  from  brandy  fumes;  and  hence 
their  need  of  a friendly  warning  from  us. 

“We  know  that  some  question  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a measure  as  that  of  our 
General  Association  sending  over  to  them  a 
memorial,  couched  in  terms  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  received  from  them  on  the 
other  subject.  If  this  were  judged  to  be 
proper,  it  might  be  well  to  take  those  very 
memorials  mutatis  mutandis,  and  send  them 
back  as  our  friendly  admonitions  to  them  as 
the  guilty  patrons  of  drunkenness.  In  appli- 
cation to  them  they  w’ould  have  a force  which 
their  original  author’s  little  conceived ; for 
they  would  chai’ge  them,  not  with  a construc- 
tive sin,  by  reason  of  a connection  real  or 
supposed,  with  some  other  siiruers,  but  with 
a sin  of  their  own  act;  not  with  a sin  by 
inference  from  political  institutions,  but  with 
a matter  of  personal  sensuality;  not  with 
merely  neglecting  to  bear  testimony  against 
another’s  sin,  but  with  both  a neglect  to  bear 
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such  testimony  aiul  the  yielding  of  their 
exanijile  to  keep  sin  in  countenance.  It  would 
be  .also  well  to  send  them  a copy  of  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey’s “ Parallel  between  Rum  Selling  and 
the  Slave  Trade,”  and  recpiest  its  republication 
in  connection  with  the  memorials.  We  are 
not  exactly  prepared  to  recommend  this  mea- 
sure, but  merely  throw  it  out  to  be  thought 
of.  But  we  are  prepared  to  say  that  our 
ministry  owe  it  to  themselves  and  their  Eng- 
lish brethren  to  speak  in  some  way  to  them 
in  words  that  shall  command  a hearing.  We 
h.ave  been  meekly  receiving  admonitions  from 
them  for  years,  and  have  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  is  more  blessed  to  receive  than 
to  give;  and  that  too  when  these  brethren, 
who  have  written  and  voted  these  admoni- 
tions, have  sustained  such  habits  of  sin  them- 
selves, that  if  they  were  with  these  habits 
known  to  enter  our  pulpits,  our  people  would 
leave  them  to  preach  to  empty  walls.  But  it 
would  be  deemed  presumption  in  us  to  under- 
take to  return  admonition  for  admonition. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  hereaftei’,  before  we 
enter  upon  our  files  the  admonitory  missions 
of  our  British  brethren,  that  we  insist  on 
being  informed  whether  they  were  written 
before  or  after  dinner,  since  we  have  learned 
lightly  to  esteem  both  the  inspirations  and 
exhalations  of  wine.” 

A more  kindly,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
more  scathing  rebuke  has  seldom  appeared  in 
print.  The  lesson  it  teaches  might  well  be 
taken  to  heart  by  some  of  our  modern  bishops, 
deans,  canons,  clergymen,  and  ministers  of  all 
denominations  who  still  write  and  speak  about 
preferring  “England  free  to  England  sober,” 
and  of  “the  fanaticism  of  teetotallers  who 
not  only  reject  the  ‘good  creatures  of  God,’ 
but  wish  to  compel  others  to  adopt  their 
theories.” 

This  American  reproof  was  an  admirable 
illustration  of  Christ’s  declaration — “and  with 
what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured 
to  you  again.”  But  habit,  social  customs,  and 
self-interest  too  often  blind  the  eyes  and  dim 
the  perceptions  of  even  great  and  good  men. 

There  are  few  persons  who  have  rendered 
more  valuable  service  to  the  temperance  cause 
than  Ml'S.  Sarah  Stickney  Ellis,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  William  Ellls,  who  was  for  many  years 
missionary  in  Madagascar.  Her  high  posi- 
tion in  the  literary  world  added  greatly  to  the 
weight  of  her  utterances  on  the  temperance 
question.  T/ie  Wotnen  of  England,  Daughten^ 


of  England,  &c.,  are  still  j)opular  works 
Somewhere  about  fifty  years  ago  or  more  her 
Familg  Secrets  first  saw  the  light.  This  was 
followed  by  A Voice  from  the  Vintage,  The 
Brewer's  Fainilg,  and  others  bearing  directly 
on  the  temperance  question;  and  Mrs.  Ellis  did 
not  fail  to  say  a word  for  total  abstinence  in 
her  publications  on  educational  and  religious 
topics. 

Mr.  Ellis  wrote  a history  of  Madagascar, 
and  several  other  works  bearing  on  missionary 
labour.  He  died  at  Hoddesdon,  June  9th,  1872, 
aged  seventy-six  years.  Mrs.  Ellis  only  sur- 
vived him  one  week. 

The  Rev.  James  Inches  Hillocks  w.os  a 
native  of  Dundee,  His  parents  “ belonged 
to  the  real  working  class — those  who  cheer- 
fully work  for  their  bread  and  live  to  be  use- 
ful.” His  mother  died  when  he  was  only  three 
weeks  old ; his  father  was  a man  to  be  honoured 
and  loved.  Beginning  life  as  a weaver,  James 
eventually  became  a teacher  in  a school. 

In  1846  he,  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
tasted — merely  tasted — strong  drink  as  a 
beverage,  and  soon  after  became  an  active 
worker  in  the  temperance  cause — “ equally 
active  as  a ‘ Persuasionist,'  a ‘Prohibitionist,’ 
a ‘ Son  of  Temperance,’  and  a ‘ Templar.’  ” In 
1860  he  was  invited  to  London  by  the  Con- 
gregational Home  Mission  Board.  When  he 
arrived  in  London  and  saw  the  city  he  decided 
to  became  an  evangelist  instead  of  a pastor, 
and  laboured  in  St.  Pancras,  where  he  soon 
secured  a firm  hold  of  the  people. 

Such  was  his  success  in  forming  societies 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  unite  them  in 
an  organization  denominated  the  North-west 
Evangelistic  Association  and  Self-Help  In- 
stitute, with  Samuel  Morley,  M.P.,  as  presi- 
dent. The  difi’erent  branches  of  this  associa- 
tion comprised  religious,  social,  moral,  educa- 
tional, provident,  sanitary,  and  industrial  agen- 
cies for  young  and  old,  including,  of  course, 
total  abstinence  meetings.  Bands  of  Hope,  &c. 
Mr.  Hillocks  commenced  the  “dinners  for 
helpless  children,”  at  his  own  house,  and  in 
1867-68  was  able,  by  the  assistance  of  generous 
friends,  to  give  2681  wholesome  dinners  to 
children,  and  526  to  adults,  in  all  3207  meals, 
besides  what  was  sent  to  the  homes  of  those 
too  weakly  or  sickly  to  go  to  his  house  for 
them.  Some  boys  and  girls  wei’e  clothed  and 
sent  to  situations. 

Mr.  Hillocks  had  a long  struggle  with  the 
workhouse  authorities,  and  the  inhuman  con- 
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duct  of  the  St.  Pancras  (so  called)  “Guardians 
of  the  Poor”  was  the  subject  of  very  strong 
articles  in  the  Times  and  other  newsjjapers. 
His  health  broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  take  rest.  In  order  to  recruit  and  have 
the  necessary  change,  he  accepted  a unanimous 
call  to  become  one  of  the  ministers  of  Union 
Street  Congi’egational  Church,  Uarlington, 
with  a view  to  the  formation  of  a new  church. 
Here  he  laboured  for  two  years,  having  formed 
the  new  church  and  become  its  pastor  as  ex- 
pected. During  his  residence  in  Darlington 
he  laboured  zealously  for  the  promotion  of 
temperance  principles. 


In  1870  he  resigned  the  pastorate  of  tlie 
young  church,  and  returned  to  London,  with 
the  idea  of  again  enlarging  his  sphere  of  use- 
fulness. He  was  the  first  minister  of  the 
gospel  in  London  to  identify  himself  witli  the 
Good  Templar  order,  and  became  worthy 
chaplain  of  “Temple  Lodge,”  No.  19,  and  also 
chaplain  of  the  Metropolitan  Degree  Temple. 
In  November,  1871,  he  was  one  of  the  injured 
in  the  serious  railway  collision  at  Harrow 
Station,  and  after  suflFering  for  some  months 
he  passed  away  amid  the  fervent  regrets  of 
those  who  were  most  closely  associated  with 
him. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

CHUECHES  AND  MINISTEES  IN  DELATION  TO  TEETOTALISM. 

1847-1850. 

Wesleyan  Temperance  Union  Established— Praying-  Teetotallers— Clerical  Opponents  of  Teetotalism— Rev 
Dr.  John  Edgar’s  IVIisrepresentations  and  Misquotations— Rev.  Mr.  Whitty’s  Assertions— Manifesto  of 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  Spirit  Stores  in  Church  Property-Drinking  in  Colleges— Mr  Thomas 
Clarkson’s  Views-Improved  Tone  of  Religious  Prc-ss-Huddersficld  Teetotal  Memorial  to  Wesleyan 
Conference -’Total  Abstinence  in  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church-Irish  Presbyterian  Temperance 
Association  Established— The  Movement  in  the  Scottish  Chiirches-Rev.  Joseph  Brown  D D — Rev 
Fergus  Ferguson,  D.D.-Rev.  Alexander  Wallace,  D.D.-Rev.  A.  M‘Naughton-Rev.  John  Ritchie  D d' 
-Rev.  H.  Bonar,  D.D.-Rev.  W.  H.  Burns,  D.D.-Rev.  W.  Arnot,  B.A.-Rev.  John  Kirk  D D A 
Rev  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.-Rev.  James  Brewster,  D.D.-Rev.  Patrick  Brewster- Rev.  James 
Patterson,  D.D.— Scottish  Teetotal  Ministers  in  1850— General  Assembly  of  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
and  Temperance- Free  Church  Total  Abstinence  Association— United  Presbyterian  Church  Temper- 
ance Society— Established  Church  of  Scotland  Temperance  Society— Scottish  Temperance  Leao-ue 
Anniversary— Queen’s  Visit  to  Glasgow— Temperance  Addresses  Presented— Elgin  Baptist  Church  and 
Commuaion  Wme. 


At  a gathering  convened  in  the  Bethel 
Meeting  Eoom,  Liverpool,  July  12th,  1847,  a 
society  composed  of  members  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  denomination  was  instituted,  under 
the  title  of  the  Methodist  Temjjerance  Union. 
“ The  object  in  view,”  said  the  Liverpool  Mer- 
cury  (1847,  p.  396),  “was  to  secure  heart-felt 
union  in  prayer,  the  want  of  which  had 
diminished  the  usefulness  of  temperance  socie- 
ties; ” a statement  suggestive  of  reflections  far 
from  creditable  either  to  Methodism  or  tee- 
totalism. Could  not  “heart-felt  union  in 
prayer”  have  been  effectively  attained  by  a 
union  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Metho- 
dist family,  or  better  still  by  the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  teetotallers  from  the  various 
evangelical  churches  in  the  country,  than  by 
confining  the  operations  of  the  society  to 
Wesleyan  Methodists  only? 

The  assumption  is  that  this  end  could  only 
be  attained  by  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
that  none  of  the  others  had  any  knowledge 
of  heart-felt  union  in  prayer.  To  say  the 
least,  this  was  a very  uncharitable  reflection 
upon  other  churches,  for  it  suggests  that, — 
“Chri.stians  alone  are  we,  and  heathen  all 
beside.  But  the  peculiar  phraseology  of 
Eule  III.  implied  even  more  than  this,  for  it 
was  a sweeping  condemnation  of  almost  all 
existing  temperance  organizations.  It  de- 
clared the  object  of  the  society  to  be  “To 
remove  the  objection  made  against  uniting 
with  such  persons  as  generally  compose  tem- 


I perance  societies,”  but  did  not  state  what  this 
objection  was.  The  presumption  is  that  it 
referred  to  some  of  the  societies  that  were  of 
a merely  secular  character,  and  did  not  open 
and  conclude  their  meetings  with  devotional 
exercises. 

This  secular  procedure  was  adopted  on  pur- 
pose to  reach  the  members  of  all  sects  and 
classes  of  society,  some  of  whom  would  not 
attend  semi -religious  temperance  meetings, 
yet  much  needed  to  learn  lessons  of  sobriety. 

Speaking  from  a long  and  widely  extended 
experience  of  the  nature,  constitution,  and 
working  of  total  abstinence  societies  through- 
out the  country,  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that 
as  a rule  the  advocates,  officials,  and  active 
members  thereof  were  men  and  women  who 
were  earnest,  consistent,  prayer-loving  Chris- 
tian workers.  They  were  not  merely  formal 
worshippers  or  lip-servers,  ever  saying  prayers 
and  never  praying,  but  with  loving  hearts 
and  tear-stained  faces  they  prayed  in  their 
secret  chambers  for  success  and  blessing  upon 
their  humble  efforts  to  save  their  brethren 
from  the  curse  of  intemperance.  Such  being 
the  case,  we  do  not  believe  that  there  was  any 
justification  for  such  aspersions  being  cast 
upon  the  characters  of  the  teetotallers  of 
Liverpool,  where  this  Methodist  Temperance 
Union  originated. 

Church  temperance  organizations  are  not 
only  right  and  proper  but  necessary  adjuncts 
of  efiective  church  organization,  but  the  mem- 
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bers  thereof  are  not  warranted  in  stepping 
out  of  their  way  to  insult  and  misrepresent 
others,  as  was  done  in  this  particular  instance. 
Experience  has  taught  us  that  the  temperance 
societies  which  accomplish  most  good  and 
best  reach  the  people  suffering  from  the  drink 
curse  are  the  societies  built  upon  a broad, 
liberal,  and  unsectariau  basis — an  open  plat- 
form, knowing  neither  creed,  sect,  party,  nor 
nationality. 

The  Wesleyan  Temperance  Union  pub- 
lished a series  of  tracts,  and  had  branches  in 
several  districts — one  at  Sunderland  in  1848, 
another  at  Huddersfield,  instituted  J uly  29th, 
1848;  and  in  April,  1849,  the  Union  comprised 
thirty  Wesleyan  ministers  and  about  2500 
members,  consisting  of  trustees,  local  preachers, 
leaders,  Sunday-school  teachers,  tract  distri- 
butors, &c.  {National  Temperance  Society 
Report,  1849). 

Yet  at  this  very  time  Methodism — that  is, 
official  Methodism— was  under  the  domination 
to  a very  large  extent  of  the  vendors  and 
users  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  obnoxious 
rules  of  Conference  relative  to  teetotalism  and 
its  advocates  were  in  active  operation  at  this 
time,  and  in  many  of  the  societies  “ the  chief 
places  in  the  synagogues,”  so  to  speak,  were 
filled  by  brewers,  spirit  merchants,  and  pub- 
licans. 

The  establishment,  therefore,  of  such  a 
society  as  the  Wesleyan  Temperance  Union, 
with  such  avowed  objects,  was  inconsistent 
and  objectionable,  however  laudable  may  have 
been  the  motives  of  its  founders  and  sup- 
porters. It  opened^  still  wider  the  breach 
between  the  purely  secular  teetotal  section 
of  the  community  and  those  pi’ofessing  to  be 
Christians,  for  it  played  into  their  hands,  and 
furnished  them  with  arguments  hard  to  meet 
and  refute.  It  made  more  sceptical  those 
who  could  not  realize  the  truths  of  a religion 
which  denounced  and  condemned  vices  and 
practices  its  professed  disciples  practised  and 
supported, 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  men  who  founded 
the  Wesleyan  Temperance  Union  were  pre- 
judiced by  some  of  the  unjust  accusations 
made  against  the  teetotallers  by  good  men 
like  the  Kev.  Dr.  Joliu  Edgar  of  Belfast,  who 
in  his  opposition  to  teetotalism  (as  distinct 
from  temperance)  <lid  much  harm,  not  only 
to  the  cause  but  to  his  own  reputation.  In 
a letter  to  J.  S.  Buckingham,  M.B.,  Dr.  Edgar 
declared  that  “he  entertained  the  most  con- 


firmed abhorrence  of  teetotalism,  as  insulting 
to  God  and  disgraceful  to  man  ” {Liverpool 
Mercury,  1841,  p.  151). 

In  his  sermons  on  “ Temperance  Societies 
and  Prayer,”  he  founded  his  case  upon  false 
premises,  and  did  injustice  to  the  British 
Tempei'ance  Association  by  the  omission  of 
a most  important  part  of  a resolution  passed 
at  the  Preston  Conference  in  1836.  In  one 
sermon  Dr.  Edgar  says  : — 

“By  encouraging  the  new  project,  we  would 
be  giving  our  sanction  to  a society  from  whose 
meetings  the  worship  of  God  is  authoritatively 
excluded.  The  following  is  the  resolution  of 
the  Preston  Teetotal  Conference;  ‘That  the 
members  of  the  Conference  are  very  sorry  to 
learn  that  contention  has  arisen  in  some  so- 
cieties by  the  introduction  of  religious  wor- 
ship, and  do  very  strongly  recommend  to  the 
committee  of  each  society  and  the  chairman 
of  each  meeting  carefully  to  prevent  any  such 
cause  of  offence  in  future.'  Here  is  religious 
worship  condemned  and  prohibited  as  a cause 
of  offehce.  Now,  how  very  differently  have 
the  fathers  of  the  Temperance  Society  acted. 
They  have  encouraged  prayer  wherever  it 
could  be  suitably  introduced.” 

Here  is  both  sophistry  and  dissimulation. 
The  teetotallers  also  “ encouraged  prayer 
wherever  it  could  be  suitably  introduced,” 
and  discouraged  all  that  would  have  a ten- 
dency to  hinder  their  work  and  bring  dis- 
credit on  religion.  The  resolution  in  question 
was  passed  for  a very  different  purpose,  and 
when  given  entire  bears  a different  complexion 
altogethei-.  It  reads  thus:  “That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference  are  very  sorry  to  learn 
that  contention  has  arisen  in  some  societies 
by  the  introduction  of  religious  worship  and 
sectarian  and  political  speeches  by  some  of  the 
advocates  in  their  public  meetings,  contrary 
to  the  fundamental  rule  fully  stated  at  the 
last  conference,  and  do  strongly  recommend 
to  the  committee  of  each  society,  and  the 
chairman  of  each  meeting  carefully  to  prevent 
any  such  cause  of  offence  in  futui’e.” 

The  real  object  of  the  resolution  was  to 
avoid  the  propagation  of  sectarian  and  political 
principles  in  a mixed  assembly  of  people,  and 
not  to  discountenance  religious  duty. 

The  Bev.  W.  Cooke,  New  Connexion  mini- 
ster, fully  exposed  this  misrepresentation  of 
Dr.  Edgar  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  “The 
Princii)les  of  Total  Abstinence  Exhibited  and 
Defeiuled,  with  a Refutation  of  the  Rev.  John 
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Edgar’s  Charges  and  Objections  against  them, 
1838.” 

Ministerial  opposition  to  teetotalism  was 
not  confined  to  any  particular  denomination, 
but  was  common  to  all,  or  nearly  so.  The 
reply  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitty,  a Protestant 
clergyman,  to  the  application  for  the  use  of 
the  Rock  of  Cashel  as  a place  where  the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Mathew  might  administer  tem- 
perance pledges,  was  to  the  effect  “ that  the 
work  in  which  Father  Mathew  was  enf;a"ed 
was  the  work  of  the  devil;  that  it  began  with 
the  devil,  and  that  it  would  end  with  the 
devil.”  Ml'.  Whitty  also  said  that  he  would 
undertake  to  prove  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
that  “ temperance  was  from  the  devil.” 

The  Liverpool  Mercury  (1841,  p.  267)  re- 
ported that  “Dr.  M'Hale,  the  Philpots  or  the 
M‘Neile  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  has  de- 
nounced the  teetotallers  from  the  altar,  and 
spoken  in  no  very  measured  terms  of  ‘the 
wandering  ecclesiastic  ’ who  dared  to  intrude 
within  his  (John  of  Tuam’s)  jurisdiction,  and 
‘ create  in  the  minds  of  his  people  a supersti- 
tious veneration  for  a piece  of  Birmingham 
pewter.’  ” 

The  following  extract  from  the  Temperance 
Gazette  for  December,  1847,  is  ample  proof 
that  not  only  did  the  Methodists  and  other 
Nonconformist  churches  receive  rents  for  the 
storage  of  wines  and  spirits  in  the  vaults 
underneath  their  chapels,  but  that  a similar 
practice  obtained  in  the  Church  of  England; — 

“A  notice  has  been  issued  by  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  peremptorily  order- 
ing that  the  trustees  of  all  churclies  do  imme- 
diately give  notice  to  all  persons  renting  vaults 
under  such  churches  and  chapels  to  discon- 
tinue the  sale  of  wines  and  spirits  in  such 
places,  and  also  requesting  that  the  vaults 
may  not  in  future  be  let  to  any  such  persons.” 

In  reality,  thei-efore,  some  of  these  vaults 
were  something  more  than  stores  for  liquor, 
as  wines  and  spirits  were  sold  therein. 

It  is  a lamentable  fact  that  such  was  the 
hold  the  drinking  customs  of  society  had  upon 
the  people,  that  even  the  seats  of  leai'uing — 
the  colleges  and  universities — were  sources  of 
temptation  so  dangerous  that  wealthy  parents 
who  had  a sincere  regard  for  the  futui’e  wel- 
fare of  their  sons  had  them  educated  at  home. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a letter 
written  in  November,  1847,  by  an  M.A.  of 
Cambridge,  and  published  in  the  Temperance 
Gazette  (December,  1847,  pp.  179-181): — “A 


tutor  of  a college  at  Cambridge  remarked  to 
me,  there  is  a vortex  in  this  college,  into  which 
if  a man  be  drawn  it  will  prove  his  certain 
ruin.  I often  reflect  with  horror  how  fre- 
quently, whilst  at  college,  I reached  the  verge 
of  the  gulf  of  intoxication;  and  I am  sure  that  it 
is  extremely  dangerous  to  send  a son  to  college 
except  he  be  a pledged  and  firmly  resolved 
total  abstainer  from  wine  and  strong  drink.s. 
Most  young  men,  however  little  they  may 
have  drank  of  the  drunkard’s  cup  before  they 
entered  college,  after  a few  weeks’  residence 
there,  and  a few  strong  temptations,  learn  to 
drink  freely,  and  in  most  cases  add  drunken- 
ness to  thii'st.  From  this  school  of  intoxica- 
tion many  enter  the  sacred  ministry  of  the 
church,  and  commence  their  responsible  duties 
lovers  of  strong  drink.  These  are  heavy 
charges,  but  they  are  true;  it  is  useless  to 
deny  them;  they  may  give  offence,  but  they 
cannot  be  refuted.  After  thirty  years’  atten- 
tive observation  I affirm  that  these  things  are 
so.  My  brethren  meet  each  other  once  a year 
at  the  visitation  of  our  bishops  or  archdeacons, 
and  on  these  occasions  ale  and  wine  are  freely 
drank,  and  their  effects  are  of  course  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantities  used.  The  church- 
wardens follow  the  example  of  their  vicars 
and  curates,  and  few  return  to  their  homes 
unaffected  by  the  cup  or  the  glass  of  which 
they  have  drank.  I have  for  many  years 
withdrawn  from  these  feasts  of  M'ine,  but 
every  year  I have  to  lament  the  doings  at 
visitation.” 

The  writer  then  goes  on  to  show  the  in- 
fluence such  ministers  and  officers  possess, 
and  the  result  of  their  patronage  of  the  tem- 
perance society,  which  many  of  their  parish- 
ioners know  is  conveyed  in  the  common- 
place expression,  “ Do  as  I say,  not  as  I do,” 
and  their  plea  for  “temperance”  in  opposition 
to  “ total  abstinence  ” is  well  understood  and 
jeeringly  talked  about  by  the  drunken  fre- 
quenters of  the  tap-room. 

There  are  some  terrible  truths,  some  appal- 
ling facts  at  the  root  of  those  brief  incidental 
allusions  of  such  men  as  Archdeacon  Farrar, 
Canon  W.  Barker,  Prebendary  Greer,  Rev. 
William  Caine,  M.A.,  and  others,  who  have 
given  utterance  to  what  they  feel  and  know 
upon  this  subject,  but  have  been  restrained 
by  lofty  motives  from  saying  all  they  might 
and  could  have  done. 

Perhaps  no  better  refutation  of  the  absurd 
charges  against  teetotalism  made  by  clerical 
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(Opponents  was  ever  penned  than  that  written 
to  Mr.  Richard  Allen  of  Dublin  by  the  patri- 
archal anti -slavery  advocate,  Mr.  Thomas 
Clarkson,  who  said: — “ I have  heard  one,  and 
only  one,  argument  against  teetotalism,  and 
this  on  the  part  of  the  clergy.  They  say  that 
it  is  not  the  right  way  to  reform  men,  or 
that  teaching  men  abstinence  from  fermented 
liquors  can  never  teach  them  their  duties.  I 
grant  this.  I admit  that  nothing  but  the 
pure  Word  of  God  can  lay  a solid  and  lasting 
foundation  for  moral  improvement.  But  I 
never  took  up  the  cause  on  religious  grounds, 
but  only  on  the  ground  of  public  utility.  If 
temperance  produces  sobriety  and  peace  and 
order  among  men,  and,  moreover,  if  it  adds  to 
the  comfort  of  the  poor  and  guarantees  public 
security,  it  affords  a sufficient  argument  why 
it  should  be  encouraged.  I leave  the  teaching 
of  religion  to  those  ministers  or  pastors  in 
whose  parishes  the  drunkard  may  happen  to 
be.  But  here  I am  bound  to  say,  that  though 
abstinence  from  fermented  liquors  on  the 
plan  of  the  society  be  not  a teacher  of  moral 
duties,  yet  it  has  been  found  to  be  a great 
auxiliary  to  the  promotion  of  Christianity 
and  to  the  conversion  of  sinners.  For  it  is  a 
fact  that  where  drunkards  have  been  brought 
into  sober  habits  by  the  institution,  many  thou- 
sands of  them  have  gone  to  different  places  of 
worship  which  they  never  frequented  before. 
Thus  teetotalism,  though  it  be  not  a teacher  of 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  is  constantly  put- 
tincr  its  converts  into  a situation  to  hear  and  to 
know  them,  and  to  reap  the  spiritual  advan- 
tages which  such  instructors  may  afford.  Thou- 
sands are  thus  reformed  whom  it  is  found 
that  Christianity  had  never  touched”  (ex- 
tracted from  the  Scottish  Temperance  Journal, 
Jan.  1842). 

This  was  dated  September  25th,  1841,  from 
Playford  Hall,  near  Ipswich,  when  the  writer 
was  in  his  eighty -second  year,  lame,  ill,  and 
almost  blind,  but  his  mind  was  clear  and 
vigorous.  He  died  Sept.  26th,  1846,  in  his 
eighty-seventh  year. 

In  1849  and  1850  marked  signs  of  progress 
were  v'isible  in  the  tone  of  some  of  the  articles 
in  the  religious  papers,  several  of  which  made 
special  references  to  the  impoi'tance  of  the 
temperance  question,  and  in  some  instances 
the  evils  of  strong  drink  were  faithfully  por- 
trayed. 

A new  Methodist  paper,  entitled  the  Tfes- 
leyan  Tnnes,  spoke  out  nobly,  as  the  following 


extract  will  show: — “Now,  after  looking 
calmly  and  deliberately  at  the  whole  subject, 
we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  we  can 
find  no  effectual  check  to  these  customs  but 
that  of  TOTAL  AND  ENTIRE  ABSTINENCE.  To 
hope  for  their  extinction  while  even  the  mo- 
derate use  of  strong  drink  is  indulged,  appears 
to  us  about  as  rational  as  would  be  an  attempt 
to  starve  a monster  by  giving  him  a stated 
portion  of  the  very  food  he  loves,  or  to  put 
out  a fire  by  heaping  upon  it  combustibles. 
We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  in  declaring 
that  philanthropists  and  Christians  who  refuse 
to  lend  their  countenance  and  aid  to  the  total 
abstinence  movement,  place  a mighty  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  their  own  success,  and  perpetu- 
ate and  strengthen  most  of  the  evils  the  exist- 
ence of  which  they  deplore.” 

That  the  temperance  movement  was  advanc- 
ing among  the  Wesleyans  in  certain  districts 
is  evident  from  the  action  taken  from  time  to 
time  to  induce  the  Conference  to  consider  the 
question.  In  August,  1850,  the  following 
memorial  was  sent  to  the  Confei’ence  held  in 
London  from  the  Huddersfield  Wesleyan 
total  abstainers : — 

“ To  the  President  and  ISIinisters  of  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Society  assembled  in  Conference  in 
London ; — 

“ Honoured  f.athers  and  brethren, 

“ We,  the  members  and  office-bearers 
of  the  Huddersfield  Circuit,  being  Wesleyan  total 
abstainers,  approach  you  with  feelings  of  unabated 
respect  as  ministers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

“It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  observe  such 
pointed  allusion  to  the  ‘cause  of  temperance  on 
the  principle  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxicating 
liquors  ’ in  the  address  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  LTnited  States  to  the  Wesleyan 
Conference  of  1848;  also  their  ‘respectful  recom- 
mendation of  this  subject  to  your  kind  considera- 
tion, as  intimately  connected  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  society  in  general,  and  greatly  conducive  to 
the  success  of  the  gospel.’  They  state  such  to  be 
their  ‘ e.xpcrience  in  America,  particularly  when 
the  church  enters  heartily  into  the  cause.’ 

“ We  believe,  with  our  revered  founder  the  Eev. 
John  Wesley,  the  making,  vending,  and  drinking 
of  intoxicating  liquors  to  be  one  cif  the  principal 
sources  of  crime,  poverty,  and  misery,  as  well  as 
Sabbath  desecration,  with  the  awful  consequences 
of  disease,  peril,  suffering,  and  great  expense  to 
the  country. 

“ We  believe  that  more  of  our  members  have 
been  degraded  through  the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks 
tlmn  any  other  sin;  we  can  enumerate  from  forty 
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to  fifty  who  have  fallen  and  become  backsliders 
through  intoxicating  drinks  in  this  town. 

“We  desire  to  see  the  ministers  and  members 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Societies  identified 
fully  with  the  support  of  the  principles  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  into.xicating  drinks. 

“We  are  induced  to  press  these  temperance 
principles  upon  your  serious  attention,  because  we 
believe  the  only  safe  plan  on  which  man  can  act  is 
total  abstinence  fi'om  all  intoxicating  liquors ; and 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  and  espe- 
cially of  every  Christian  minister,  to  labour  zeal- 
ously for  the  establishment  of  them. 

“ In  conclusion,  we  respectfully  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  total  abstinence  from  all 
intoxicating  beverages,  and  that  you  will  aid  us  in 
this  phil.anthropic  undertaking,  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and 
that  promises  greatly  to  conduce  to  the  revival  and 
success  of  the  work  of  God  in  our  connexion. 

“ We  beg  to  subscribe  ourselves,  with  the  high- 
est respect,  honoured  fathers  and  brethren,  yours 
in  Christ  Jesus, 

“ Samuel  Smith,  President. 

Tho.mas  Armitage,  ) c.  . • 

[ Secretaries. 

IHOILAS  \\HIGHTLET,  1 

“ On  behalf  of  a hundred  members  and  office- 
bearers of  this  circuit,  who  are  total  abstainers. 

“ HoDDERSPiELn,  August  5th,  1850.” 

The  following  was  the  reply : — 

“Wesleyan  Conference,  August  I5th,  1850. 

“ Dear  Sirs, 

“ I am  directed  by  the  president  of 
the  Conference  to  acknowledge  very  respectfully 
the  receipt  of  your  letter,  under  date  of  the  5th 
inst.,  on  the  subject  of  temperance;  and  I remain, 
dear  sirs,  on  behalf  of  the  president,  yours  respect- 
fully, 

“G.  Osborne. 

“ Mr.  Samuel  Smith  and  others.” 

Although  the  reply  w'as  not  very  encourag- 
ing, the  presentation  of  this  and  other  memo- 
rials were  all  doing  good  service  to  the  cause, 
and  backed  by  the  labours  of  the  Revs.  R. 
Tabraham,  J.  Cox,  J.  W.  Shrewsbury,  George 
Maunder,  Charles  Garrett,  T.  B.  Stephenson, 
and  others,  they  were  preparing  the  way  for 
the  action  that  subsequently  was  taken  by 
the  Conference,  and  the  final  establishment 
of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Temperance  So- 
ciety under  the  direction  and  auspices  of  the 
Conference. 

The  Irish  Presbyterian.?,  or  Eastern  Re- 
formed Presbyterians,  were  now  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  temperance  reformation, 

although  no  organized  societies  were  as  yet 
VoL.  III. 


under  the*  control,  or  working  under  the 
authority  of  the  General  Assembly.  In  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  general  committee 
of  the  sustentatiou  fund  and  juvenile  mission- 
ary society  in  connection  with  the  Eastern 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  1848,  it 
was  stated  that  seven-eighths  of  her  ministers 
were  members  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
and  that  several  of  them  had  formed  congi'e- 
gational  temperance  societies. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1850,  a meeting  of  min- 
isters was  held  in  May  Street  School-room, 
Belfast,  when  “ the  temperance  association  in 
connection  with  the  General  Assembly  ” was 
organized  on  the  basis  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  beverages  on 
the  ground  of  Christian  expediency.  The 
constitution  was  drawn  up  in  February,  1851, 
and  adopted  in  July,  1851.  Led  on  by  the 
Rev.  j.  N.  Harkness,  of  Stewartstown,  this 
band  of  ministers  succeeded  in  1854  in  secur- 
ing the  appointment  of  a committee  on  tem- 
perance, which  was  continued  from  year  to 
year,  and  steps  taken  to  make  the  temperance 
movement  part  of  the  official  church  organi- 
zation. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Brown,  D.D.,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  honoured  advocates  of  tem- 
perance in  Scotland,  was  bom  at  Paisley  in 
1811.  His  father  was  an  elder  in  Abbey  Close 
congregation,  under  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Smart,  and  his  education 
was  received  in  Paisley  and  in  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity. In  1829  he  entered  the  Secession 
Hall,  and  was  licensed  in  1833.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  was  ordained  to  a ministerial 
charge  in  Dalkeith,  where  he  remained  until, 
in  1863,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  his 
present  charge  in  Kent  Road  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  Glasgow.  His  connection  with 
the  temperance  cause  began  in  1829,  as  the 
result  of  an  address  delivered  to  the  students 
of  the  Secession  Hall  by  Mr.  John  Dunlop. 
He  signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge  in  June, 
1840,  and  his  zealous  and  effective  advocacy 
of  the  cause  was  adequately  acknowledged  by 
tlie  directors  of  the  Scotti.sh  Temperance 
League  in  the  addre.ss  which  they  presented 
to  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  ministerial 
jubilee.  Notwithstanding  his  dulness  of  hear- 
ing (which  was  occasioned  by  a street  accident) 
Dr.  Brown  was  apjjointed  moderator  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  Synod  in  1875,  a position 
which  he  occupied  with  general  acceptance. 

As  an  expounder  of  temperance  principles  and 
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a popular  platform  speaker  Dr,  Brown  has 
long  been  appreciated  throughout  Scotland. 
He  has  delivered  many  sermons  and  addresses 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League,  and  his  sermon  entitled  “Nehushtan” 
formed  No.  2 of  the  Temperance  Pulpit,  pub- 
lished by  the  League  in  1858. 

Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  D.D.,  of  Montrose 
Street  Evangelical  Llnion  Church,  Glasgow, 
although  born  in  that  city  in  1824,  was 
brought  up  in  the  town  of  Hamilton  from 
the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  grammar- 
school  there.  In  company  with  his  father, 
the  Rev.  Fergus  Ferguson,  sen.,  and  his  elder 
brother,  he  took  the  total  abstinence  pledge 
when  he  was  a boy  of  thirteen  in  the  Blacks- 
well  Congregational  Church,  Hamilton,  after 
a lecture  by  Robert  Gray  Mason  from  Lan- 
cashire, during  his  campaign  in  1837-38.  His 
father  afterwards  became  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  Bellshill,  and  the  Evange- 
lical Union  Church,  Aberdeen,  and  did  yeoman 
service  in  the  temperance  cause ; while  his 
brother.  Mi’.  David  Ferguson,  senior  account- 
ant in  the  head-office  of  the  Clydesdale  Bank, 
Glasgow,  was  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Abstainers’  Union  before  his  death  in  1877. 

Young  Fergus  Ferguson  began  his  studies 
at  Glasgow  University  in  the  session  1838-39, 
and  was  the  only  personal  abstainer  in  the 
classes  which  he  first  joined.  He  gained  con- 
siderable distinction  among  his  fellow-students, 
and  was  invited  to  dinner  on  several  occasions 
by  the  late  Professor  Ramsay  and  Professor 
Lushington,  in  company  with  the  principal 
medallists  and  prizemen.  When  it  was  dis- 
covered that  he  took  no  wine  on  these  occa- 
sions, he  was  made  the  butt  of  not  unkindly 
and  yet  annoying  ridicule.  Indeed,  Professor 
Ramsay  himself  on  one  occasion,  when  lectur- 
ing on  one  of  the  plays  of  Terence,  on  coming 
to  the  expression  bibere  aquam  (to  drink 
water)  made  a bow  to  the  young  abstainer,  and 
translated  the  words  “ become  a tee-totaller,” 
amid  the  merriment  of  the  class. 

Dr.  Ferguson  was  ordained  in  April,  1845, 
and  when  only  twenty  years  of  age,  over  the 
very  church  to  which  he  still  ministers.  His 
first  public  appearance  in  connection  with  the 
total  abstinence  cause  was  the  delivery  of  a 
discourse  in  tlie  Rev.  Walter  Duncan’s  churcli 
in  Parliamentary  Road,  Glasgow,  to  a large 
audience  in  the  month  of  June  of  that  year, 
from  the  text,  “Love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.” 


He  wjis  from  the  first  identified  with  the 
earliest  operations  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League,  and  often  spoke  at  its  meetings  in 
company  with  such  men  as  the  late  John 
M'Gavin,  Robert  Kettle,  and  others.  When 
the  Queen  visited  Glasgow  in  1849  he  spoke 
in  the  Trades’  Hall,  with  the  late  Dr.  Pater- 
son, Baptist  minister,  Mr.  A.  H.  M‘Lean, 
and  others,  at  a soiree  which  the  temperance 
friends  arranged  for,  taking  advantage  of  the 
public  holiday.  Thereafter  he  was  to  be 
found  taking  a part  in  all  the  new  depar- 
tures of  the  temperance  enterprise. 

When  Mr.  J.  B.  Gough  came  to  this  country 
in  1853  Dr.  Ferguson  took  part  in  his  first 
gatherings,  and  had  the  honour  of  speaking 
in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  at  the  fii-st 
meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  in 
the  Corn  Exchange,  Manchester.  He  delivered 
one  of  the  first  discourses  in  connection  with 
the  series  of  sermons  arranged  for  by  the 
Glasgow  Abstainers’  Union  in  1855.  He 
attended  the  ministerial  convention  held  in 
Manchester  in  the  summer  of  1857  for  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  took  part 
in  its  debates  with  the  late  Rev.  William 
Arnot  and  others.  When  the  Good  Templar 
movement  began  in  this  country  in  1869,  he 
did  not  a little  pioneer  work  in  company  with 
Mr.  Jabez  Walker  and  his  coadjutors  before 
the  brethren  came  on  the  field  who  have  since 
taken  that  work  in  charge. 

In  1872  the  Scottish  Temperance  League 
opened  up  a new  department  of  work  for  Dr. 
Ferguson,  which  brought  him  an  annual  en- 
gagement every  summer  for  ten  or  twelve 
years,  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  him 
to  many  new  friends.  He  was  sent  up  to 
represent  the  Scottish  League  at  the  meetings 
of  the  British  Temperance  League  in  Scar- 
borough, and  for  a number  of  year’s  in  succes- 
sion he  was  appointed  to  this  position  of  dele- 
gate. He  closed  this  list  of  English  engage- 
ments by  preaching  the  jubilee  sermon  in  Mr. 
Chown’s  church,  Bloomsbury,  Loudon.  He 
has  also  frequently  repi-esented  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League  at  Edinburgh,  Dundee, 
St.  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen,  as  well  as  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Irish  Tempei-ance  League  in 
Belfast. 

Several  of  the  nronthly  pictorial  ti’acts  issued 
by  the  Scottish  League  are  from  his  pen,  as 
well  as  one  of  their  Christmas  stories  entitled 
“The  Distiller’s  Daughter’.”  The  most  ambi- 
tious tern  |rerance  work  which  he  ever  attempted 
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was  the  comiiosition  of  a tale,  entitled  “Not 
Foiuul  Wanting,”  which  appeared  in  monthly 
parts  in  the  first  Good  Templar  magazine. 
When  completed,  it  was  published  as  a vol- 
ume, and  reached  a considerable  circulation. 

It  need  not  be  matter  of  surprise  th.at  Hr. 
Ferguson  is  an  earnest  .abstainer,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  all  the  ministers  of  the 
Ev.angelical  Union,  to  which  he  belongs,  have 
taken  the  pledge,  as  well  ;is  all  their  profes- 
sors of  theology  and  theological  students ; 
while  no  drink-seller  is  allowed  a place  on 
their  communion  roll.  At  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  body  in  September,  1891,  Hr. 
Ferguson  was  elected  professor  of  New  Testa- 
ment exegesis,  in  room  of  the  venerable  and 
le.arned  Hr.  Morison,  the  state  of  whose  health 
had  compelled  him  to  retire. 

The  name  of  the  Rev.  Alex.  Wallace, 
H.H.,  has  been  closely  connected  with  the 
temperance  movement,  both  in  Scotland  and 
in  England,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Born 
in  Paisley  in  1816,  he  saw,  when  a mere  boy, 
the  very  sad  effects  of  intemperance  amongst 
all  classes  in  his  native  town,  and  was  thus  at 
a ver}’  early  period  in  life  constrained  to  be  a 
pei-sonal  abstainer.  In  1836  he  attended  the 
Glasgow  University,  and  endeavoured  to  in- 
troduce the  temperance  movement  amongst  his 
fellow-students.  Professor  Fleming  granted 
the  moral  philosophy  class-room  for  a meeting, 
the  first  of  such  a kind  held  within  the  black 
walls  of  the  Old  College,  but  it  ended  in  a 
scene  of  much  disorder  and  opposition,  a fre- 
quent result  of  the  advocacy  of  the  cause  in 
those  days.  At  a mining  village  near  a dis- 
tillery, his  efforts  in  the  same  direction  aroused 
fierce  excitement,  which  on  one  occasion  broke 
out  into  open  violence  to  the  danger  of  his  life. 
He  received  the  same  vehement  opposition 
at  different  places  in  the  Highlands  and  else- 
where which  he  visited  in  connection  with  the 
Western  Temperance  League. 

While  a minister  in  Edinburgh  he  stren- 
uously advocated  the  passing  of  the  well- 
known  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  and  he  has 
been  foremost  in  every  .agitation  to  curtail  by 
all  leg.al  means  the  power  and  the  scope  of 
the  drink  traffic.  In  addition  to  his  unceas- 
ing efforts  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  platform, 
he  has  enriched  temperance  literatui’e  by  the 
large  number  of  pictorial  tracts  upon  popular 
subjects  written  for  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League.  Many  of  these  have  been  collected 
into  a volume  and  published  under  the  title. 


Sketches  of  Life  and  Character.  They  detail 
many  events  and  experiences  of  his  own  life. 
He  is  also  the  author  of  .a  book  which  h;is 
been  very  popular,  entitled  The  Uloaming  of 
Life,  a standard  work  in  temper.ance  liteia- 
ture,  being  a record  of  the  life  of  one  of  the 
earliest  Scottish  temperance  reformers,  inter- 
spersed with  many  sketches  of  quaint  old- 
time  manners  and  characters  of  rural  Scotland, 
and  brightened  with  pictures  of  scenery  .and 
bits  of  poetic  word-painting.  A centenary 
edition  of  this  work  h.as  been  published,  illus- 
trated by  some  of  our  best  artists.  His 
Christmas  books  for  the  young  and  for  Bands 
of  Hope,  Onr  Poll,  Uncle  Hugh’s  Dragon, 
The  Last  of  the  Drawboys,  and  Juba’s  Boys, 
are  well  known,  and  have  had  a large  circula- 
tion. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  M'Naughton  for  the 
long  period  of  fifty-two  years  was  pastor  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  at  Milngavie, 
and  during  the  whole  of  that  time  he  took  an 
active  part  in  all  local  movements  of  a bene- 
volent or  philanthropic  character.  He  became 
a temperance  reformer  when  the  movement 
was  first  introduced  into  Scotland,  and  his 
deep  interest  in  it  increased  with  advancing 
years.  “As  a pastor,”  says  a correspondent 
of  the  Glasgow  Citizen,  “ he  ende.ared  himself 
to  all  by  his  high  moral  worth,  deep  piety, 
earnestness  of  purpose,  and  unflagging  zeal  in 
the  faithful  discharge  of  all  his  duties.  He 
was  the  humble,  eai'nest,  heavenly -minded 
minister,  whose  saintly  aspect  was  a revela- 
tion in  itself.  He  strove  to  imitate  Him  who 
‘ went  about  doing  good  ’ in  his  tender  sym- 
pathy with  others  and  consideration  for  them. 
His  unsectarian,  unwearied,  and  iincircum- 
scribed  labours  of  love,  won  for  him  the  re- 
spect and  esteem  of  all  classes  and  sects  in 
the  neighbour-hood.”  Mr.  M‘Naughton  w;is 
deejrly  interested  in  the  temperance  move- 
ment, the  last  sermon  he  preached  being  in 
behalf  of  the  Scottish  Temper.ance  League. 
He  died  in  July,  1861,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four  years. 

Another  of  the  early  clerical  Scottish  tem- 
per.ance reformers  was  the  Rev.  John  Ritchie, 
H.H.  Hr.  Ritchie  w.as  a powerful  preacher, 
a i-acy  platform  speaker,  and  an  ardent  worker 
in  the  temperance  cause  from  .an  early  period. 
He  departed  this  life  in  M.ay,  1861,  aged 
seventy-nine  ye.ars. 

The  Rev.  Horatius  Bonar,  H.H.,  senior 
minister  of  the  Grange  Free  Church,  Edin- 
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burgl),  was  one  of  the  early  nuiiisterial 
standard-bearers  of  temperance  in  Scotland, 
and  author  of  the  first  of  the  “Edinburgh 
Series  of  Temperance  Tracts.”  We  are  told 
that  the  name  of  Bonar  is  one  which  is  loved 
and  honoured  in  Scotland,  it  having  been  borne 
by  men  who  did  much  for  religion  by  their 
life  and  teaching.  Two  hundred  years  ago, 
John  Bonar,  minister  of  Torphichen,  was  a 
torch-beai’er  in  what  wei’e  known  as  dark  days. 
Horatius  Bonar  was  born  in  Edinburgh  in 
1808,  and  received  his  education  at  the  high- 
school  and  univei’sity  of  that  city.  His  teacher 
at  the  Edinbui’gh  University  was  the  great 
and  good  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  solid  learning  and  noble  enthusiasm 
of  a master-mind  conseci’ated  to  the  highest 
aims. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-one  Mr.  Bonar  became 
a minister  at  Kelso,  where  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  work  with  unflagging  assiduity. 
He  very  soon  made  his  mark  as  a preacher, 
a writer,  and  a visitor,  comforting  the  soitow- 
ful  and  acting  as  a guide  to  the  perplexed. 
He  was  warmly  attached  to  his  friend  the 
Rev.  Robert  Murray  M'Cheyne,  of  Dundee, 
and  entei’ed  most  heartily  into  the  spii’it  of 
the  great  revival  which  broke  out  in  that 
town.  Under  this  inspii-ation  he  wrote  the 
“Kelso  Tracts,”  with  a threefold  aim — to  warn 
the  careless,  to  put  salvation  before  men  in 
the  simplest  piossible  manner,  and  to  edify 
believers.  They  had  a large  circulation  in 
both  Great  Britain  and  America.  Dr.  Bonar 
was  one  who  had  remarkable  influence  over 
the  young,  and  his  Sabbath-school  services 
were  specially  attractive. 

He  wrote  a number  of  beautiful  hymns 
specially  for  these  services  at  Kelso,  which 
the  cluldren  sang,  and  their  children’s  children 
sing  to-day  with  equal  joy  and  pleasure. 
Among  these  are  the  well-known  “ I lay  my 
sins  on  Jesus,”  “I  was  a wandering  sheep,” 
“ A few  more  years  shall  roll,”  &c.,  and  at  a 
later  period  his  Hymns  of  Faith  and  Hope 
were  received  with  great  favour.  His  prose 
writings  are  numerous  and  very  popular,  in- 
cluding Fight  of  Weeping,  Morning  of  Joy, 
God’s  Way  of  I’eace,  The  Desert  of  Sinai,  The 
Land  of  Promise,  Light  and  Truth,  or  Bible 
Thoughts  and  'Themes,  &c.  He  also  wrote  a 
very  beautiful  and  persuasive  appeal  to  Chris- 
tians of  every  name  for  their  support  of  the 
temperance  movement,  under  the  title  of  Chris- 
tian Wit7iess-bearing  Against  the  Sin  of  Intem- 


perance, whicli  is  well  worth  a careful  perusal. 

In  1865  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  be- 
come pastor  of  the  Grange  Church,  Edinburgh, 
and  in  1886  the  Presbytery  granted  permission 
to  the  congregation  to  call  a colleague.  In 
April,  1888,  he  was  presented  with  idOOO  in 
appreciation  of  the  services  he  had  rendered 
to  the  church  at  large.  For  twenty-three 
years  he  lovingly  ministered  to  the  Grange 
congregation.  He  died  peacefully  on  the  31st 
of  July,  1889,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- 
one  years,  leaving  a name  which  will  long  be 
loved  and  reverenced. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Burns,  D.D.,  was  bom  at 
Bo’ness,  February  15th,  1779.  At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  entered  as  a student  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1799  was  licensed 
to  preach  by  the  Pi’esbytery  of  Stranraer.  He 
was  soon  afterwards  appointed  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Dun,  where  he  continued  for  about 
twenty  years  labouring  quietly  and  assiduously 
among  his  people.  In  1821  he  was  translated 
to  Kilsyth,  where  his  attention  was  directed 
to  the  evils  of  intemperance.  His  son  and 
biographer.  Rev.  Dr.  Islay  Burns,  says  that 
at  this  time  the  inhabitants  of  Kilsyth  were 
noted  for  drunkenness.  The  old  temperance 
(I'.e.  moderation)  principle  was  introduced, 
and  Dr.  Burns  gave  his  whole  heart  to  the 
movement,  becoming  jjresident  of  the  society. 
Such  was  the  success  of  this  movement  that 
a gi-eat  revival  of  religion  took  place,  and 
many  became  identified  with  the  church. 

Dr.  Burns,  like  many  more,  was  led  to  see 
that  there  was  a higher  and  better  principle 
than  mere  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits.  He, 
therefore,  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  total  absti- 
nence pledge,  and  took  a leading  part  in 
founding  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  of  which  he  was  president 
till  his  death.  He  laboured  zealously  in  the 
cause,  was  in  sympathy  with  all  agencies  for 
the  suppression  and  prevention  of  intemper- 
ance, and  became  a warm  friend  and  supporter 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  He  lived  to 
be  known  as  the  “father”  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  passed  to  his  rest  May  8th, 
1859,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  fifty-ninth  of  his  ministry. 

The  Rev.  William  Arnot,  B.A.,  was  born 
in  the  parish  of  Scone,  near  Pertli,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1808.  After  being  educated  at  Glasgow 
College  he  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  January,  1839,  and  ad- 
hered to  the  Free  Church  in  1843.  While  a 
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student  he  was  an  active  worker  in  the  old 
Temperance  Society  as  long  as  it  lasted.  In 
June,  1849,  he  became  a member  of  the  Free 
Church  Total  Abstinence  Society,  and  as  we 
shall  see  took  an  active  part  in  the  work  of 
the  Scottish  Temperance  League.  He  wrote 
several  very  useful  tracts  and  pamphlets,  one 
being  a reply  to  Professor  Gibson  on  Bible 
temperance,  and  another  a reply  to  Mr.  Stir- 
ling’s attack  on  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act. 
He  was  one  of  the  preachers  at  the  opening 
of  the  Ministerial  Conference  in  Manchester 
in  185/,  and  the  author  of  the  ministerial 
certificate  adopted  by  that  conference  in  favour 
of  prohibition,  which  received  about  3000  sig- 
natures in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr. 
Arnot  displayed  great  ability,  and  exercised 
great  influence,  both  as  a speaker  and  writer 
on  a variety  of  subjects.  He  resided  in  Glas- 
gow for  many  years,  and  was  much  esteemed 
as  a preacher  and  a temperance  reformer.  ' 
The  degi’ee  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  ! 
by  one  of  the  American  universities,  but  he 
esteemed  these  honours  so  lightly  as  to  decline 
to  use  them,  preferring  to  be  known  as  plain 
■William  Amot.  He  died  June  3,  1877,  at  the  ; 
age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Kirk  was  born  at  St.  [ 
Ninians,  Stirlingshire,  in  1813,  and  when  a ^ 
youth  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  serve  his  ’ 
apprenticeship  as  a blacksmith  at  Bannock-  i 
burn.  In  early  life  he  acquired  a taste  for  ' 
reading,  which  speedily  developed  into  habits 
of  thoughtful  study.  After  he  had  made  up  I 
his  mind  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  ^ 
he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Greville  Ewing,  i 
who  became  his  patron  and  friend,  paying  ! 
his  college  fees,  and  giving  him  advice  and  j 
assistance.  Mr.  Kirk  afterwards  became  a ' 
divinity  student  under  Dr.  Wardlaw,  and  was  ! 
ordained  by  him  to  his  first  charge  over  the  ' 
Independent  Church  in  Hamilton  m 1830. 
Here  he  laboured  for  a number  of  years  with 
marked  success,  and  published  some  of  his 
earliest  works,  Liffkt  out  of  Darkness,  The 
Way  of  Li  fe  made  Plain,  &c. 

In  1845  he  was  invited  to  Edinburgh,  and 
after  preaching  for  a considerable  time  in  the 
Waterloo  Rooms,  he  formed  a congregation, 
who  purchased  Brighton  Street  Church,°which 
they  continue  to  occupy. 

From  the  time  that  Mr.  Kirk  became  iden- 
tified with  the  church  of  Christ  he  was 
total  abstainer,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  becaim 
one  of  the  champions  of  the  movement,  fj-om 


an  early  period  waging  war  against  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and 
advocating  total  prohibition.  He  not  onl} 
sj/oke  from  the  pulpit  and  iilatform,  but  also 
used  his  ready  pen  in  sup])ort  of  his  views. 
He  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Christian 
News,  and  for  over  a quarter  of  a century 
was  its  honoured  editor,  and  in  that  cajiacity 
fearlessly  expounded  and  defended  the  prin- 
ciples of  true  temperance  and  prohibition. 

He  also  wrote  and  published  several  valu- 
able contributions  to  the  standard  literature 
of  the  movement,  which  will  be  noticed  else- 
where. He  took  part  in  every  effort  calcu- 
lated to  further  the  interests  of  the  cause, 
being  a Good  Templar,  and  first  G.  W.  Chap- 
lain of  Scotland,  beside  being  an  ardent  friend 
of  Bands  of  Hope,  &c  In  1883  he  had  a 
severe  illness,  which  laid  him  aside  from  pulpit 
duty;  but  he  continued  to  use  his  pen,  and 
wrote  a series  of  papers  on  health,  which  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  in  the  columns  of 
the  Christian  News. 

In  1886  a number  of  friends  resolved  that, 
as  he  was  almost  laid  aside  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two,  they  would  present  him  with  a 
testimonial  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of 
his  disinterested  labours.  A committee  was 
appointed  and  a subscription  list  opened,  but 
soon  afterwards  he  was  again  stricken  with 
illness;  they  therefore  appointed  a few  of 
their  number  to  wait  upon  him  and  jH’esent 
him  with  the  amount  received.  Mr.  John 
"Wilson  of  Hillhead,  Gla.sgow,  was  appointed 
to  undertake  what,  in  other  cii'cumstances, 
would  have  been  a most  agreeable  duty.  As 
the  few  friends  stood  round  Dr.  Kirk’s  bed- 
side Mr.  Wilson  stated  that  he  had  been  sent 
in  the  name  of  a number  of  his  friends  to 
present  him  with  a sum  of  .£600.  After  an 
evident  effort  Dr.  Kirk  replied  that  it  was 
very  kind.  “Never  was  testimonial  presented 
under  sadder  circumstances,  and  never  were 
words  which  fell  from  the  lips  of  this  truly 
good  man  more  touchingly  expressed  than 
were  those  used  by  him  in  acknowledging 
the  gift.”  He  died  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1886,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  3'eai'S. 

The  Rev>  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D,,  was  a 
man  whose  name  and  fame  will  long  be  known, 
not  only  in  the  British  islands,  but  wherever 
the  English  language  is  spoken,  as  a preacher, 
author,  editor,  humourist,  teetotaller,  social 
refoiTuer,  and  a Christian  gentleman. 

He  was  born  at  Brechin.  Forfarshire,  July 
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13th,  1803,  where  his  father  resided  as  au 
influential  banker  and  merchant.  Thomas 
received  the  first  stages  of  a rudimentary  edu- 
cation from  a worthy  little  pedagogue  named 
Jamie  Stewart,  who  was  by  trade  a weaver, 
but  a diligent  student  and  an  ardent  lover  of 
“ the  best  o'  bulks,”  which  was  used  as  a 
lesson-book  with  prudence  and  wisdom.  He 
))lanted  seeds  of  truth  in  the  young  mind,  by 
making  him  familiar  with  the  Book  of  Pro- 
vei'bs,  and  enforced  his  lessons  by  familiar 
illustrations  and  incidents.  In  his  university 
training  the  doctor  never  forgot  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  truly  pious  Jamie  Stewart. 

After  passing  a course  of  study  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Guthrie  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  there  acquired  a knowledge  of 
medicine  with  the  view  of  giving  medical  aid 
to  the  poor  when  he  should  be  settled  as  a 
pastor,  thus  preparing  himself  to  minister  to 
both  the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  people.  In 
1830  he  entered  upon  his  first  chai’ge  at 
Arbirlot,  in  his  native  county;  in  1837  he  was 
appointed  colleague  in  Old  Greyfriars,  Edin- 
burgh ; and  in  1840  he  became  pastor  of  the 
new  church  of  St.  John’s,  chiefly  erected  for 
his  greater  usefulness. 

In  his  Autobiography  Dr.  Guthrie  gives  a 
graphic  picture  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with 
its  beauties  and  glories  on  the  one  hand,  and 
its  scenes  of  misery,  wretchedness,  and  squalor 
in  the  closes  of  the  Cowgate  on  the  other. 
In  making  a survey  of  his  parish,  soon  after 
his  appointment,  Mr.  Guthrie  was  interrupted 
in  his  meditations  by  finding  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chalmers  at  his  elbow,  who  exclaimed,  “A 
beautiful  field,  sir;  a very  fine  field  of  oper- 
ation.” 

Here  Dr.  Guthrie  saw  the  true  nature  and 
results  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  was  led  to  the 
right  consideration  of  the  question.  On  this 
point  he  remarks : “ Public-houses  opened  in 
our  streets  will  get  customers  without  any 
other  agency  than  men’s  appetites.  Tobrutalize 
men  with  whisky,  it  is  enough  to  set  before 
them  ‘an  open  door.’  An  open  door  will  not 
secure  the  good  sought  by  schools  and  churches. 
These  are  least  appreciated  where  they  are 
most  needed.  Hence  the  need  of  a statf  of 
earnest  men  and  women  to  work  in  the  terri- 
tory, each  having  a sphere  of  families  so  small 
that  visits  may  be  paid  to  them  at  least  once 
a week,  without  encroaching  on  the  time 
which  the  cares  of  the  visitor’s  family  or  busi- 
ness require.  To  build  churches  or  schools 


merely,  is  to  offer  stones  instead  of  bread. 
Living,  loving  Christian  agents  must,  Elijah- 
like,  take  the  dead,  as  it  were,  into  theii 
arms  that  they  may  be  brought  to  life — an 
element  of  success  this  which  I trust  will  be 
brought  into  vigorous  play  by  the  Bishop  of 
Loudon  and  those  Churchmen,  by  Mr.  Morley 
and  those  Nonconformists,  who  are  making 
such  praiseworthy  efforts  to  overtake  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  metropolis.  The 
worth  and  wealth  and  kindness  of  Christian 
congregations  are  thus  brought  to  fertilize 
the  barren  spots  of  the  land.  So  wrought, 
the  success  of  the  territorial  system  in  Edin- 
burgh has  been  remarkable,  so  remarkable, 
indeed,  as  to  prove  that  if  every  Christian 
congregation  in  our  large  towns,  instead  of 
looking  only  at  its  own  things,  would,  with 
the  heart  of  the  good  Samaritan,  look  at  the 
things  of  others,  and  charge  itself  with  the 
duty  of  Christianizing  some  neglected  district, 
we  would  see  the  desert  in  a few  years  blos- 
soming like  the  rose.  So  it  blossomed  once 
under  the  parochial  system.  But  it  has  fallen 
into  utter  decay,  partly  through  the  negligence 
of  the  clergy,  and  partly  through  the  exaction 
of  such  exorbitant  seat-rents  as  set  up  a pop- 
ular minister  to  the  hammer,  and  banished 
the  working-classes  from  the  parish  church.” 

The  change  from  a country  parish,  with  only 
a single  public-house,  to  one  where  tippling 
abounded,  and  where  “the  owners  of  dram- 
shops grew  like  toadstools  on  the  public  ruin;” 
from  a parish  where  only  one  out  of  a thousand 
of  the  population  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
to  one  where  hundreds  did  not  know  a letter; 
where,  instead  of  only  one  drunken  woman, 
he  could  see  scores  who  not  only  were  intem- 
perate, but  “starved  their  infants  to  feed  their 
vices;”  where,  instead  of  the  neatly  mended  or 
darned  clothing  of  the  poorest,  he  beheld  rags 
and  nakedness ; and  instead  of  one  in  a thou- 
sand beinganon-atteuderof  the  house  of  God, 
only  five  of  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty  he 
visited  ever  entered  either  church  or  chapel, — 
all  this  was  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart. 
Well  might  he  sit  down  in  sorrow  to  pen 
those  thrilling  sermons  he  preached  and  tlien 
published  in  book  form  under  the  title  of  The 
City,  Its  Sins  and  Its  Sorrows — a book  that 
had  an  immense  circulation,  and  ought  to  be 
read  and  jiondered  over  by  all  who  profess 
Christianity  and  call  themselves  Christians. 

He  gave  himself  most  heartily  to  the  work, 
and  with  apostolic  fervour  entered  into  the 
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ragged  school  and  reformatory  movement  in 
EiHnbnrgli,  wliich  resnlted  in  great  good  to 
tliousands.  He  was  also  actively  engaged  m 
the  ecclesiastical  questions  which  led  to  the 
disruption  of  the  Chnrcli  of  Scotland  in  1843, 
and  was  one  of  the  hundreds  of  ministers  who 
seceded  and  formed  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

He  gives  most  interesting  particulars  of  his 
various  efforts  to  improve  the  moral,  social, 
and  religious  habits  of  the  people  in  that 
charming  woi’k  of  his  entitled  Out  of  Harness, 
and  also  furnishes  facts  relative  to  the  demor- 
alizing influences  of  the  numerous  public- 
houses  with  which  the  city  was  and  is  yet 
cui-sed.  He  says  “ Were  they  put  down  in  a 
line,  with  an  average  frontage  of  27^  feet,  they 
would  I'each  a length  of  not  less  than  4 miles. 
Drawing  their  gains  chiefly  from  the  wages  of 
working  men,  they  swallow  up — and  this  is  one 
of  the  least  of  their  evils — more  than  £400,000 
per  year  On  one  Saturday  evening,  from 
7 to  11  o’clock,  the  numbers  who  entered  ten 
of  these  public-houses  were  counted,  and  each 
of  them  was  on  an  average  entered  by  610 — 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls.” 

In  his  Plea  for  Ragged  Schools  published 
in  1849,  Dr.  Guthrie  showed  that  85  per  cent 
of  the  children  in  his  Edinburgh  schools  had 
been  brought  there  by  the  habits  of  intemper- 
ate parents  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  and  other  measures 
for  restricting  the  liquor  trafflc. 

He  had  a lively  and  humorous  style  on  the 
platform,  and  was  a most  acceptable  speaker 
at  temperance  and  other  gatherings.  The 
latter  portion  of  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  literary  work.  He  was  editor  of  the  Sun- 
day Magazine,  and  author  of  numerous  works, 
principally  of  a religious  nature.  He  was 
also,  as  long  as  health  permitted,  i-eady  to 
preach  the  gospel  or  help  to  further  the  inter- 
ists  of  any  good  movement.  He  entered  into 
rest  February  24th,  1873,  aged  seventy  years. 

The  Rev.  James  Brewster,  D.D.,  Free 
Church  minister  at  Craig,  Montrose,  was  one 
of  the  first  friends  of  the  movement  in  Scot- 
land, and  as  early  as  1832  preached  a special 
sermon  on  “The  Evils  of  Drunkenness  and 
the  Principles  of  Temperance,”  in  which  he 
strongly  advocated  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirits.  He  soon  adopted  the  principles  of 
entire  abstinence,  and  was  a vice-president  of 
the  National  Temperance  Society,  He  was 
the  author  of  several  religious  works. 


Tlie  Rev.  Patrick  Brewster,  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Abbey  Church,  Paisley,  was 
also  a prominent  figure  in  the  temjierance 
ranks — one  whose  principles  were  “ firmly  held 
and  energetically  proclaimed.”  He  was  often 
involved  in  controveisy  owing  to  the  jiromin- 
ence  which  he  gave  to  his  ultra-political  views. 
He  also  took  an  active  share  in  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  agitation  in  Scotland,  his 
views  being  in  favour  of  the  legislative  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  trafhc.  He  died  March 
26th,  1859. 

The  Rev.  James  Paterson,  D.D.,  one  of 
the  most  popular  Baptist  ministers  in  Scot- 
land, became  a total  abstainer  in  1835,  and  for 
.several  years  was  editor  of  the  Scottish  Tem- 
perance Review,  and  first  editor  of  the  Scottish 
Review,  both  of  which  were  published  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League.  He  died  January  10th,  1880,  aged 
seventy-eight  years. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Tem- 
perance League  in  1850,  it  was  stated  by  the 
chairman  (the  Rev.  T.  C.  Wilson  of  Dunkeld) 
that  the  number  of  ministers  in  Scotland  sup- 
posed to  be  abstainers  were  the  following: — 


Church  of  Scotland,  - - - - 24 

Free  Church, 71 

United  Presbyterian  Church,  - . - 140 

Other  denominations,  - - - - 125 

Making  altogether,  - . . . 360 


{Central  Temperance  Gazette,  1850,  p.  217.) 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  held 
in  May,  1849,  Mr.  Muir  of  Dalmeny  gave  in 
a report  from  the  committee  on  intemperance. 
During  the  year  nearly'  500  returns  had  been 
made  by  kirk-sessions  to  inquiries  by'  the  com- 
mittee; and  in  this  way  much  information  had 
been  received,  confii’ming  the  worst  fears  of 
the  committee  as  to  the  alai'ming  inci’ease  of 
intemperance,  and  amply  justifying  the  church 
giving  her  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
were: — 1st.  Watchful  attention  to  the  evil, 
and  the  encouragement  of  whatever  plans  a 
wise  Christian  expediency  might  suggest  as 
remedies.  2d.  Vigorous  and  united  action  to 
secure  the  better  regulation  of  public-houses. 
3d.  The  closing  of  whisky-shops,  &c.,  on  the 
Lord’s  day.  4th.  The  payment  of  wages  on 
Monday.  5th.  An  effort  to  do  away  with  the 
evils  in  many  parts  of  the  country  attending 
feeing  markets  and  the  bothy  system.  Con- 
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siderable  discussion  took  place  on  tlie  motion 
to  adopt  tlie  report,  which  was  carried. 

Writing  of  the  formation  of  the  Free  Church 
Temperance  Society,  John  M.  Douglas,  its  first 
honorary  secretary,  says : — 

“The  society  was  formed  on  10th  May,  1849, 
at  a private  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  brought 
about  cliiefly  by  the  Rev.  George  Ogilvie,  of 
Maiyculter  (wdiose  remarkable  powers  were 
lost  b}^  his  early  death),  and  myself.  We 
issued  a manifesto,  but  only  got  the  names 
of  five  abstaining  ministers  for  it;  these  were? 
I think,  the  Rev^.  W.  B.  Clark,  Maxwelton ; 
Rev.  W.  W.  Duncan,  Peebles;  Rev.  James 
Ingram,  Unst;  Rev.  J.  Longmuir,  Aberdeen; 
and  Rev.  George  Ogilvie.  Of  laymen  our  show 
was  still  poorer.  We  speedily  issued  a second 
appeal,  with  three  more  ministers;  then  there 
was  a third  a few  weeks  later,  with  j^erhaps 
a score  in  all.  By  the  end  of  autumn  there 
were  33.  We  used  the  post-office  freely,  send- 
ing our  printed  addresses  and  lists  of  adher- 
ents to  all  ministers  of  the  Free  Church,  and 
to  many  laymen  and  influential  ladies.  The 
Rev.  Henry  Gray,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Guthrie,  D.D.,  both  of  Edinburgh;  Rev.  Wm. 
Arnot, Glasgow;  Rev.William  Burns,  Kilsyth; 
Rev.  W m.  Elmslie,  Insch;  Rev.  Robert  Forbes, 
Aberdeen ; Rev.  George  Garioch,  Old  Mel- 
drum;  Rev.  George  Innes,  Deskford;  Rev. 
John  Mackenzie,  Ratho;  Rev.  Wm.  Macken- 
zie, North  Leith;  Rev.  Alex.  Reid,  Portsoy; 
Rev.  Neil  Stewart,  Luss,  and  Rev.  Rodei’ick 
M'Leod,  Snizort,  were  among  the  earliest  to 
join  (Rev.  Horatius  Bonar,  D.D.,  soon  fol- 
lowed), many  of  them  being  abstainers  before, 
or  predisposed.  But  that  class  was  soon  ex- 
hausted, and  we  had  to  convince  as  well  as  to 
enrol  each  new  adherent.  We  worked  very 
hard,  got  a blessing,  and  on  30th  October, 
1849,  we  numbered  34  ministers.  Laymen 
did  not  come  in  so  well. 

“On  that  day  we  more  formally  constituted 
our  society  at  a meeting  in  Edinburgh  of 
ministers,  office-beai’ers,  and  members  of  the 
Free  Church,  called  by  advertisement.  Our 
constitution  was  of  signal  use  iis  a basis  of 
tliought  and  argument  in  our  long  uphill 
fight,  and  was  as  follows : — 

“‘Whereas  in  Scotland  the  excessive  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  is  fearfully  and  singu- 
larly prevalent, — is  the  cliief  occasion  of  crime, 
fioverty,  disease,  and  degradation  among  tlie 
jieople, — causes  vast  and  grievous  injuries  and 
risks  to  the  souls,  bodies,  and  means  even  of 


tliose  generally  reckoned  temperate,  — and 
arises  in  gi-eat  measure  from  the  general  ob- 
servance of  drinking  usages,  and  from  the  en- 
snaring, because  peculiarly  intoxicating,  nature 
of  the  liquors  commonly  used  : 

Wjiereas  exjierience  shows  that  great  mul- 
titudes, who  at  first  abhor  intemperance,  and 
promise  usefulness  in  the  world  and  the  church, 
yet  advance  gradually  and  insensibly  from 
moderation  to  intemperance,  and  so  perish  : 
and  — 

Whereas  abstinence  from  such  liquors  is 
plainly  lawful  on  Clu-istian  principles,  and 
when  unitedly  practised  and  judiciously  pro- 
moted, has  been  of  great  use  in  rescuing  the 
intemperate,  and  still  more  in  preserving  the 
sober,  especially  the  young : 

Therefore,  without  condemning  the  re- 
stricted use  of  intoxicating  liquors  as  neces- 
sai’ily  and  in  itself  sinful,  this  society  is 
formed  of  persons  who  feel  constrained  pub- 
licly and  unitedly  to  practise  and  promote 
abstinence  on  the  ground  of  Christian 
EXPEDIENCY,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of 
society  around  them ; and  they  would  perse- 
veringly  employ  this  and  other  like  means, 
not  instead  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  connection 
with  it,  in  obedience  to  its  spiidt  and  letter, 
and  trusting  to  the  guidance  and  the  blessing 
of  God,’ 

“ Many  people  had  a strong  feeling  against 
pledges.  So  we  made  our  membership  depend 
on  a mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  each 
member  was  abstaining,  coupled  with  agree- 
ments to  promote  temperance,  &c.,  &c.  It  was 
then  seen,  as  it  has  been  since,  that  those  who 
do  not  drink  do  and  must  promote  abstinence, 
whether  silently  or  loudly;  and  that  those 
who  do  not  abstain  do  not  promote  it,  though 
they  may  talk  as  if  they  did.  Even  temper- 
ance laws  do  not  work  where  they  are  not 
supported  by  a sufficient  body  of  abstaining 
people.  , 

“Our  movement  was  favoured  by  the  old 
temperance  societies  which  h;ui  borne  the 
burden  of  pioneer  work,  w'hile  the  churches 
neglected  it.  Mr.  Torrens,  one  of  the  execu- 
tive of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  and 
Mr.  Peter  Ferguson,  one  of  their  efficient 
agents,  encouraged  us  by  excellent  speeches 
at  that  meeting.  A report  of  the  proceedings 
was  got  up  and  circulated  to  every  minister 
and  thousands  of  others,  and  by  the  time  it 
was  ])rinted,  early  in  1850,  w’e  counted  among 
our  members  55  ministers. 
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“ ^Yllile  we  aimed  at  congregational  and 
jiresbyterial  action,  these  could  not  come  till 
sufficient  abstainers  to  work  them  bad  been 
created.  So  we  directed  our  first  and  chief 
attention  for  m.uiy  years  to  the  ministei-s, 
licensed  preachers,  the  students  in  the  three 
Free  Church  theological  colleges,  and  the 
various  normal  schools.  This  concentration 
enabled  us  to  produce  important  results  with 
small  means.  Abstinence  had  been  scarcely 
known  among  the  students,  but  quite  early 
we  gained  over  large  numbers  of  these  open- 
minded  earnest  youths,  and  for  a long  time 
past  the  great  majority  have  been  abstainers. 

“Our  operations  soon  extended,  so  that  after 
a time  we  had  to  employ  a paid  secretary  to 
keep  up  communications  with  our  scattered 
adherents,  and  endeavour  to  multiply  them 
by  correspondence,  visitation,  and  meetings. 
We  were  few  then,  and  could  not  afford  good 
salaries.  But  for  many  long  years  we  had  a 
succession  of  secretaries, Free  Church  students, 
who  served  us  well,  and  visited  all  parts  of 
the  Free  Church,  not  for  the  mere  money,  but 
for  love  of  the  cause  and  of  the  Master. 

“ Mr.  John  Mackay,  who  was  the  first,  was 
one  of  those  exceptional  men  who  combine 
talent  and  tact  with  an  attractive  person  and 
fine  manners.  Every  one  liked  him  and  nobody 
could  be  angry  with  him.  But  after  some 
years  of  labour  for  us,  being  too  little  careful 
for  his  strength,  he  broke  down,  and  passed 
away  to  the  better  land.  Mr.  Kenneth  Mac- 
donald then  served  us  excellently,  from  about 
1858  till  1861 : he  is  since  honourably  known 
as  a missionary  in  India.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother.  Mi’.  Donald  Macdonald,  who 
served  skilfully  and  well  till  1862.  He  became 
minister  of  Kilmuir  Easter,  Ross-shire.  Then 
for  two  years  we  had  temporary  secretaries. 
But  in  the  spring  of  1864,  Mr.  William  Doug- 
las took  up  the  work  well  till  1866.  Our 
operations  became  less  regular  after  1866.” 

This  society  was  kept  alive,  but  for  many 
years  it  had  ceased  to  be  active  in  its  efforts. 
In  1884,however,  itwas  reorganized  and  placed 
under  the  direct  ausjiices  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  at  its  suggestion  a handbook  was 
prepared  containing  its  basis,  objects,  means, 
and  rules,  with  suggestions  on  the  formation 
and  working  of  congregational  temperance 
societies  for  old  and  young.  The  objects  and 
aims  of  the  society  are  the  following ; — 

1.  To  impress  upon  the  conscience  of  the 
church  and  the  country  that  intemperance  is 


a sin  in  the  sight  of  God  ; that  with  us  it  has 
become  a national  sin,  and  a ground  therefore 
for  national  humiliation,  and  for  special  action 
on  the  part  of  Christian  men  and  women,  in 
view  of  the  “present  distress;”  and  whatever 
subordinate  means  it  may  be  our  duty  to  use, 
the  supreme  remedy  for  intemperance  is  the 
grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

2.  Pei’sonal  abstinence  on  the  ground  of 
Christian  expediency. 

3.  Systematic  discouragement  of  the  drink- 
ing usages  of  the  country. 

4.  Systematic  temperance  teaching  by  ser- 
mons, lectures,  and  addresses  on  the  physical, 
social,  and  economic  as  well  as  religious  aspects 
of  the  question,  and  by  the  dilTusion  of  sound 
temperance  literature  in  all  forms. 

5.  Promotion  of  suitable  legislative  measures 
for  the  restriction  and  suppression  of  the  drink 
traffic. 

6.  Counter  attractions,  such  as  coffee-houses, 
opportunities  for  suitable  recreation,  &c. 

7.  Temperance  societies  for  old  and  young 
in  congregations  and  parishes,  these  societies 
being  encouraged  to  associate  themselves  to- 
gether for  common  counsel  and  action  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  representative  system  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church. 

Since  the  reorganization  of  the  society  the 
work  has  gone  forward  in  the  Free  Church  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Over  twenty  ministerial 
special  deputies  are  employed  visiting  presby- 
teries and  congregations  during  the  winter 
months.  Through  the  establishment  of  a tem- 
perance publication  depot,  and  general  offices 
of  the  society  in  Edinburgh,  the  whole  move- 
ment over  Scotland  has  received  a gi-eat  im- 
petus. The  publication  of  a series  of  tracts  for 
old  and  young,  and  also  a Gospel  Temperance 
TForl'ers’  Annual  and  Year-hook,  has  been  of 
great  service  in  the  cause.  The  movement  has 
developed  so  rapidly  that  in  1891  the  organi- 
zation included  811  congi'egational  adult  so- 
cieties and  Bands  of  Hope,  with  a registered 
membership  of  100,000. 

The  abstaining  ministers’  roll  numbered  681 
members.  The  number  of  abstaining  students 
in  the  colleges  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen  was  213,  or  90  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

In  the  normal  schools  there  were  339  ab- 
stainers, or  85  per  cent  of  the  whole.  Thus 
in  a few  years  the  society  has  grown  to  be 
the  largest  of  any  kind  in  Scotland. 

The  office-bearers  of  the  society,  to  whom 
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ita  advanced  position  owes  so  much,  are ; Mr. 
J.  Campbell  White,  Overtoun,  president; 
Rev.  Dr.  Bannerman,  Perth,  vice-president ; 
Rev.  Wm.  Ross,  Glasgow,  chairman  of  execu- 
tive; and  Mr.  G.  Wallace  Ross,  Edinburgh, 
general  and  organizing  secretary. 

At  a meeting  held  in  the  Religious  Institu- 
tion Rooms,  Edinburgh,  May  12th,  1848,  the 
Rev.  William  Johnston  of  Limekilns  in  the 
chair,  the  annual  report  of  the  Personal  Ab- 
stinence Society  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  was  presented,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  society  comprehended  103  ministers, 
181  elders,  6 preachers,  and  22  students. 
The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  office- 
bearers for  the  ensuing  year: — President, 
Rev.  Wm.  Lee,  Horiidean;  vice-presidents, 
Rev.  Wm.  Johnston,  Limekilns,  and  Rev. 
James  Banks,  Paisley;  secretary.  Rev.  Wm. 
Reid,  Edinburgh;  treasurer.  Rev.  J.  L.  Aik- 
man,  Edinburgh ; committee,  Messrs.  David 
Ivinniburgh  and  Wm.  Borthwick,  elders. 
Rev.  George  Jeffrey,  Glasgow,  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Brown,  Dalkeith. 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  May,  1850,  it 
was  reported  that  the  membership  of  the 
society  consisted  of  124  ministers,  7 mis- 
sionaries abroad,  15  preachers,  256  elders, 
and  47  students;  total  1549. 

A soiree  was  held  at  Edinburgh,  on  the 
evening  of  September  25th,  1850,  in  honour 
of  the  seventy  students  attending  the  United 
Presbyterian  Divinity  Hall,  who  were  total 
abstainers.  The  entire  number  of  students 
in  tlie  hall  that  year  was  150,  so  that  the 
abstainers  formed  nearly  one-half  of  the 
whole.  Of  twenty-five  students  who  had  just 
completed  their  studies,  prepai'atory  to  enter- 
ing upon  the  office  of  the  ministry,  nine  were 
members  of  the  abstinence  society  {Scottish 
Temperance  Revieiv,  1850,  p.  527). 

During  the  course  of  this  year  the  Chui’ch 
of  Scotland  (Established)  was  moved  to  take 
action  in  favour  of  tem])erance  principles.  At 
a meeting  held  May  29th  (1850)  the  Rev. 
P.  C.  Campbell  of  Caputh  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  after  prayer,  &c.,  the  propriety  of 
forming  a temperance  society  was  duly  con- 
sidered. 

The  following  constitution  and  rules  were 
agreed  upon,  viz : — 

“ 1.  Tlie  society  sliall  be  called  ‘The  Church 
of  Scotland  Abstinence  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pre.ssion  of  Drunkenness.’ 

“ 2.  It  shall  consist  of  all  persons,  being  ad- 


lierents  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  are 
willing  to  conform  to  its  rules,  and  who  shall 
intimate  to  tlie  secretary  their  desire  to  be 
enrolled  as  members.  Anyone  may  withdraw 
from  the  society  by  an  intimation  to  the  sec- 
retary to  tliat  effect. 

“ 3.  The  members  of  the  society  shall  be 
abstainers  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink, 
except  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  shall,  by 
every  prudent  meansiu  their  power,  discourage 
all  drinking  usages.  The  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  with  the  above  exception,  shall  ipso 
facto  exclude  from  membership. 

“ 4.  The  society,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  end  in  view,  shall  endeavour  to  enlighten 
and  influence  the  public  mind  on  the  subject 
by  the  circulation  of  tracts,  and  by  meetings, 
sermons,  and  otherwise,  as  they  shall  have  it 
in  their  power. 

“ 5.  The  affairs  of  the  society  shall  be  man- 
aged by  a committee  to  be  elected  annually, 
consisting  of  a president,  vice-president,  treas- 
urer, secretary,  and  six  members,  with  power 
to  add  to  their  number;  three  to  be  a quorum. 
Those  only  who  are  in  full  communion  with 
the  church  shall  be  eligible  for  office. 

“ 6.  Branch  societies  shall  be  formed  in  as 
many  localities  as  possible,  and  under  such 
organizations  as  may  be  deemed  suitable  to 
their  circumstances.  Each  branch  shall  be 
entitled  to  send  one  representative  to  the 
general  meeting  of  the  society,  and  an  addi- 
tional one  for  every  fifty  members  after  the 
first  fifty.  If  only  one  is  sent,  he  shall  have 
an  additional  vote  in  the  same  proportion. 
All  ministers  who  are  members  shall  have  a 
voice  at  the  general  meetings. 

“ 7.  It  is  expected  that  the  members  will 
contribute  annually  to  the  funds,  and  that 
each  branch  will  send  at  least  one-third  of  its 
funds  to  the  general  treasurer,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  society.  Those  doing  so  shall 
receive  the  publications  of  the  society  at  cost 
price. 

“8.  An  annual  general  meeting  of  members 
and  representatives  shall  be  held  in  Edin- 
burgh during  the  sitting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, or  as  near  as  may  be,  when  a report 
shall  be  given  of  the  proceedings  of  tlie  past 
year,  and  office-bearers  shall  be  elected  for 
the  year  following.  Extraordinary  meetings 
may  be  called  by  the  committee  when  deemed 
necessary.  All  meetings  shall  be  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer. 

“ 9.  The  rules  of  the  society  shall  not  be 
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altered,  exce})t  at  the  general  amuial  meeting.’' 

Amongst  the  office-bearers  for  1850-51 
were : — President,  Rev.  P.  C.  Campbell, 
Caputh ; vice-president,  Rev.  D,  Cameron, 
Ay  ton ; secretary  and  treasurer,  Rev  T.  C. 
Wilson,  Dunkeld.  {Scottish  Review,  1850,  pp. 
323,  324.) 

The  anniversary  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League  was  commenced  by  sermons  preached 
in  various  places  of  worship  in  Glasgow  and 
vicinity,  on  Sunday,  July  8th,  1849,  the 
preachers  being  the  Rev.  James  Taylor,  Glas- 
gow; Rev.  James  Towers  of  Birkenhead  ; 
Rev.  W.  H.  Gray,  A.M.,  of  Perth,  &c.  The 
annual  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Trades’ 
Hall,  Glassford  Street,  on  the  9th  July, 
Robert  Kettle,  president,  in  the  chair,  and 
was  addressed  by  the  chairman,  Revs.  W.  H. 
Gray  and  James  Towers;  Messi’s.  James 
Stirling,  William  Logan,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Robertson  of  Alloa.  On  the  following  morn- 
ing a public  bi'eakfast  was  given  in  the  Eagle 
Hotel,  Maxwell  Street,  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Wilson 
of  Dunkeld  presiding.  Rev.  W,  Reid,  Mr. 
Johnston  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Linton  of  Aber- 
deen, Mr.  Lockhart  of  Kirkcaldy,  Messrs. 
AVilson  and  Melvin  of  Paisley,  Rev.  James 
Towers  of  Birkenhead,  and  Rev,  James  Tay- 
lor of  Glasgow,  took  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  report  was  a very  copious  one,  full  of 
interesting  details  relative  to  the  work  of  the 
League  and  to  the  progress  of  the  movement 
generally,  and  made  special  reference  to  the 
agitation  going  on  in  the  several  Scotch 


churches,  and  the  formation  of  the  Free 
Church  Abstinence  Society.  It  also  notified 
the  fact  that  there  was  a gratifying  increase 
of  congregational  and  Sabbath-school  socie- 
ties. Tlie  balance-sheet  showed  the  income 
to  be  £1214,  Is.  "id.,  which  the  expenditure 
exceeded  by  £15,  Is.  l^r.^.,  the  sum  due  to  the 
treasurer. 

In  August,  1849,  her  majesty  the  Queen 
visited  Glasgow,  when  an  address  was  pre- 
sented to  her  from  the  members  of  the  Scot- 
tish Temperance  League,  and  also  one  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  from  the  juvenile  abstainers 
of  Glasgow. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Northern 
Temperance  Cresset,  for  1849,  shows  that  some 
of  the  churches  were  prejudiced  against  the 
views  of  the  temperance  reformers  who  ob- 
jected to  use  alcoholic  wine  in  the  sacrament: — 

“ We  learn  with  very  great  regret  that  two 
of  the  most  intelligent  members  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church  in  Elgin  have  been  recently  dealt 
with  by  the  church  for  insisting  that  the  wine 
used  by  our  Saviour  in  the  ordinairce  of  the 
Last  Supper  was  unfermented,  and,  therefore, 
that  the  church  in  Elgin  should  conform  to 
primitive  usage,  and  have  only  unfermented 
wine  in  the  celebration  of  that  ordinance. 
The  Baptist  churches  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land have  abandoned  the  use  of  alcoholic 
or  common  wine;  and  even  the  Scotch  Bap- 
tists in  Kirkcaldy,  Wick,  and  other  influential 
and  numerous  congi’egations  follow  the  same 
practice.” 
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We  have  now  come  to  a period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement  in  Scotland  when  the 
opinions  of  many  of  the  leaders  wei’e  some- 
what antagonistic,  and  productive  of  serious 
misrepresentation.  We  have  already  narrated 
the  advance  of  the  tempei’ance  cause  from  the 
early  stage  of  the  moderation  pledge  to  that 
of  complete  abstinence,  on  the  lines  of  moral 
suasion;  and  we  have  now  to  advance  another 
stage,  when,  in  addition,  legal  enactment  was 
sought  to  stem  the  tide  of  national  intemper- 
ance. 

Before  entering  on  this  part  of  our  work, 
we  deem  it  advisable  to  give  brief  biogi’aphical 
sketches  of  some  of  the  mo.st  prominent  of 
those  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  agitation 
of  those  times,  believing  that  a knowledge  of 
the  men  themselves  will  enable  the  reader 
still  better  to  understand  tlie  work,  motives, 
and  language  of  the  several  actors  in  this 
controversy. 

John  Davie  was  born  at  Batterllat,  near 
Stirling,  March  19th,  1800,  his  father  being  a 
respectable  and  respected  farmer,  possessing 
the  land  he  tilled.  John  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  a sound  education  at  the  parish  school 
of  St.  Niiiians  in  the  neighbourhood.  From 
his  youth  up  he  was  an  omnivorous  reader  and 
an  apt  scholar.  lie  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  the  drapery  business  in  Stirling,  com])leting 
his  term  at  the  age  of  eighteen  years.  He  was 


industrious  in  habits,  energetic  in  business, 
and,  until  his  thirtietli  year,  used  intoxicating 
liquors  in  strict  moderation.  He  was  in  busi- 
ness for  some  time  at  Kirkcaldy,  then  at  Edin- 
burgh, again  at  Kirkcaldy,  and  in  1829  went 
into  partnership  with  Mr.  Eeid  at  Dunferm- 
line, retiring  in  1866  with  a competency. 

After  attending  a temperance  lecture  held 
in  the  Secession  Church  in  1830,  he  became  a 
personal  abstainer  from  all  alcoholic  liquors, 
but  did  not  at  that  time  see  the  use  of  the 
pledge.  Being  taunted  by  a friend  he  at  once 
put  his  name  down  in  the  Temperance  Societ3'’s 
book. 

As  shown  in  a preceding  chapter,  Mr.  Davie 
took  a decided  stand  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  turn  the  temperance  coffee-house  into 
a beer-shop,  and  a thoroughly  total  abstinence 
pledge  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  Mr. 
Davie  and  others.  He  .also  took  a stand  ag.ainst 
the  demoralizing  practices  of  the  drapers,  who 
ke])t  a bottle  of  spirits  in  their  back  shops  to 
refresh  their  customers,  especially  those  from 
a distance.  In  this  he  was  .ably  su]iported  by 
his  partner,  and  the  liquor  was  banished  from 
their  premises. 

Mr.  Davie  w.as  a thorough  radical  in  poli- 
tics, a m.an  of  peace,  .and  a member  of  the 
Internatiou.al  Arbitr.ation  Society.  In  1846 
he  suffered  greatly  from  rheumatic  pains,  and 
on  the  .advice  of  a physician  .adopted  a vege- 
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tariaii  diet,  to  which  he  ever  after  rigiilly 
adhered. 

Mr.  Davie  w;vs  long  known  as  an  ardent 
and  faithful  advocate  of  temperance  ])rinci- 
ples,  and  a supporter  of  all  good  movements. 
The  Dunfermline  Journal  of  Nov.  30th,  1SS9, 
.-ecorded  tlie  fact  that  Mr.  Davie  had  first 
been  admitted  as  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Rechabites,  and  commenting  on  the  celebra- 
tion of  his  birthday  says,  “ His  eye  is  not 
dim,  neither  is  his  natural  force  abated.”  Mr. 
Davie  attributed  this  to  his  simple  manner 
of  living,  saying;  “ I abstain  rigidly  from  the 
so-called  luxuries  of  the  flesh-eater  and  of 
the  wine-bibber,  and  when  I tell  you  that  I 
seldom  have  a headache,  and  never  have  the 
least  desire  for  strong  drinks,  you  will,  per- 
haps, be  inclined  to  think  that  I receive  a 
golden  quid  pro  quo  for  my  abstinence.” 
Such  is  the  testimony  of  a man  in  his  ninety- 
first  year,  and  si.xtieth  of  abstinence.  He  died 
on  4th  March,  1891. 

Duncan  M'Laken,  of  Lee  Mount,  Broomie- 
knowe,  Midlothian,  Scotland,  was  born  in 
the  village  of  Renton,  Dumbartonshire,  Janu- 
ary 7th,  1822.  From  boyhood  he  has  been 
connected  with  the  temperance  movement, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  his  native  vale  in 
promoting  it.  He  was  the  means  of  establish- 
ing the  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites  in 
that  district  in  1840,  and  filled  all  the  offices 
in  the  tent,  being  secretary  at  its  close.  In 
1853  Mr.  M‘Laren  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
and  from  his  entrance  into  that  city  he  wrought 
laboriously  in  the  movement.  He  was  elected 
a member  of  the  committee  of  the  Edinburgh 
Total  Abstinence  Society,  and  filled  various 
offices  in  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
He  was  honorary  secretary  for  many  years, 
and  was  instrumental  in  getting  up  large 
meetings  and  creating  an  enthusiasm  in  the 
temperance  movement  never  before  experi- 
enced in  Edinburgh.  He  brought  speakers 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  address  the 
meetings,  and  great  good  was  the  result  there- 
of. Some  of  the  largest  halls  in  Edinburgh 
were  filled  to  overflowing,  many  being  unable 
to  gain  admittance.  In  this  work  he  was  ably 
supported  by  the  leading  men  of  that  time, 
who  laboured  night  and  day  in  carrying  out 
the  great  work. 

So  much  were  Mr.  M'Laren’s  labours  ap- 
preciated, that  the  committee  and  friends  of 
the  society  presented  him  with  a very  valu- 
able gold  watch  and  chain,  bearing  the  fol- 


lowing inscription;  “Presented  to  Mr.  Duncan 
M'Laren  by  the  committee  and  friends  of  the 
Edinburgh  Total  Abstinence  Society  for  value- 
able  services  rendered  as  honorary  secretary, 
Edinburgh,  15th  May,  1863.”  Mr,  M'Laren 
conducted  the  St.  Andrew’s  Temperance  Hotel 
for  a few  years,  and  also  the  Trevelyan  Tem- 
perance Hotel,  but  his  health  giving  way  he 
was  obliged  to  follow  the  advice  of  his  medical 
attendant  and  retire  from  the  business.  Coun  try 
air  being  recommended,  he  took  uji  his  resi- 
dence at  Eroomieknowe,  Midlothian;  but  even 
there  he  is  unable  to  rest,  and  continues  to 
take  an  active  part  in  all  that  promotes  the 
well-being  of  the  district.  Mr.  M'Laren  has 
been  returned  unopposed  as  county  councillor 
for  the  important  county  of  Midlothian. 

To  prevent  misunderstanding  it  may  be 
well  to  state  here  that  Edinburgh  could  boast 
of  another  Duncan  M‘Laren,  who,  though  a 
warm  supporter  of  Sunday  closing,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson’s  Permissive  Bill,  and  other  temper- 
ance measures,  was  not  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term  a truly  practical  temperance  refor- 
mer, not  being  a personal  abstainer  like  the 
Duncan  M'Laren  previously  noticed.  Provost 
M'Laren  was  represented  as  a man  who  was 
“not  a fanatic,  but  cool,  calm,  prudent,  and 
business-like,  not  given  to  a display  of  out- 
ward enthusiasm;  the  very  last  man  to  sup- 
port visionary  and  impracticable  schemes.” 

The  Scotsman  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  M'Laren’s 
work  in  connection  with  the  temperance  move- 
ment;— “While  lord-provost,  Mr.  M'Laren 
inaugurated  marry  useful  improvements  in 
civic  affairs.  During  his  term  of  office  the 
agitation  for  the  closing  of  public-houses  on 
Sunday  came  to  a head.  Lord  Kinnaird  had 
prepared  a bill  for  this  purpose,  which  was 
taken  up  by  Mr.  W.  Forbes  Mackenzie,  then 
member  for  Liverpool.  He  received  yoeman 
help  from  Mr.  M'Lareu,  who  was  very  much 
in  its  favour.  The  teetotallers  having  produced 
statistics  of  Sunday  drinking  which  were  chal- 
lenged, Loi’d-provost  M‘Laren  got  the  police 
also  to  take  a census  of  Sunday  drinking,  the 
figures  of  which  were  sufficiently  striking  to 
give  a great  impetus  to  the  passing  of  the  act. 

. . . . While  on  the  subject  of  tempei-auce 
it  may  be  S!iid  that  in  his  subsequent  parlla- 
mentai'y  career  Mr.  M'Laren  w;is  a strenuous 
supporter  of  the  Permissive  Bill  as  originally 
introduced  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson.”  Mr. 
M'Laren  died  April  26th,  1886,  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  eighty-six  years. 
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Thomas  Knox  of  Edinburgh  was  well 
known  as  an  active  temperance  and  social 
reformer  and  educationist,  whose  two  works, 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate  and  Social  Glimpses 
of  Edinburgh,  led  to  many  improvements  in 
the  social  condition  and  sanitary  arrangements 
of  that  city.  He  was  the  author  also  of  a 
series  of  letters  on  “Temperance  Teaching  in 
Schools,”  and  was  a valued  contributor  to 
several  tempei’ance  journals.  He  was  one  of 
the  early  agitators  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing 
in  Scotland.  Mr.  Knox  died  December  4th, 
1879,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one  years. 

Dr.  James  Murray  M'Culloch,  of  Dum- 
fries, was  born  near  Creetown  in  Kirkcud- 
bi'ightshire  in  1804,  and  on  leaving  school 
studied  for  the  medical  profession  in  Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow,  London,  and  Paris.  At  the 
close  of  his  university  career  he  went  out  to 
India,  where  he  was  attached  to  the  medical 
staff  of  a British  regiment  at  Calcutta;  but 
his  residence  abroad  was  a brief  one,  for  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  laud  in  1830,  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  Dumfries  in  the  following  year. 

In  that  town  a dreadful  experience  awaited 
him.  Hardly  had  he  begun  to  practise  his 
profession  when  an  awful  outbreak  of  cholera 
occiuTed.  Undaunted  by  the  amazing  virulence 
of  the  disease  Dr.  M'Culloch  laboured  like  a 
hero  among  the  afflicted.  The  horrors  of  that 
period  form  a terrible  chapter  in  the  history 
of  Dumfries.  Dr.  M'Culloch  visited  as  many 
as  seventy  patients  in  one  morning;  and  so 
fatigued  was  he  with  the  work,  that  in  some 
instances  he  had  to  be  carried  bodily  up  many 
a flight  of  stairs  to  relieve  and  comfort  his  suf- 
fering patients.  He  was  himself  seized  with 
the  disease,  but  happily  recovered. 

In  1834  the  doctor  married  Miss  Mary 
Ellison  Lafone,  an  accomplished  lady  (who 
died  on  the  4th  of  August,  1882),  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  practised  for  two  or  three  years 
Ml  Liverpool  before  Anally  settling  in  Dumfries. 
But  his  jwactice  extended  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway,  and 
he  acquired  for  himself  among  the  great  body 
of  the  people  a matchless  professional  repu- 
tation. In  the  winter  of  1859-60  he  received 
three  remarkable  testimonials  which  he  proud- 
ly treasured  to  the  end  of  his  life.  One  of 
these  was  the  gift  of  a handsome  carriage  and 
pair  subscribed  for  by  the  ladies  of  Dumfries, 
with  the  assistance  of  a few  gentlemen,  accom- 
panied by  an  address  expressing  admiration 
of  his  uniform  manliness  and  nobility  of  bear  | 


ing  to  all  who  came  under  his  care.  “To 
belong  to  the  suffering,”  the  address  went  on, 
“is  the  only  qualification  to  secure  your  in- 
terest. The  life  of  a poor  man  is  as  valuable 
in  your  estimation  as  the  life  of  a noble.”  A t 
the  same  meeting  Dr.  Marshall,  Dumfries,  on 
behalf  of  the  medical  practitioners  in  the  south 
of  Scotland,  presented  Dr.  M‘Culloch  with  an 
address,  in  which  they  testified  to  their  high 
estimation  of  his  “moral  character,  philan- 
thropy, professional  skill,  knowledge,  and  ex- 
perience, and  also  his  kind  and  courteous  con- 
duct towards  his  professional  bi'ethren.”  To 
this  document  was  appended  the  signature  of 
nearly  every  medical  man  in  the  three  southern 
counties  of  Scotland. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1860,  the  working 
men  of  Dumfries  and  Maxwelltown  gave  a 
soiree  to  the  doctor,  and  presented  him  with 
an  address  expi’essive  of  their  gratitude  for 
his  services  and  their  admiration  of  his  social 
virtues  as  a “political,  moral,  and  sanitary 
reformer.” 

At  his  death  in  June,  1888  (aged  eighty-four 
years),  the  Alliance  Nevjs  said; — 

“ Dr.  M'Culloch  was  a strong  advocate  of 
temperance,  and  thei’e  is  not  a place  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  where  audiences  have  not 
thrilled  to  his  vigorous  denunciations  of  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  and  to  his  stirring  ap- 
peals in  behalf  of  a stringent  prohibitory  law. 
His  name  everywhere  was  a tower  of  strength 
to  the  growing  cause,  and  multitudes  flocked 
together  to  listen  to  his  manly  eloquence.  At 
the  meetings  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
he  often  appeared,  and  so  wise  were  his  senti- 
ments, so  timely  and  so  well  enforced,  that 
often  his  speeches  were  reprinted  to  be  sown 
broadcast  over  the  laud.  As  a temperance 
controversialist  he  was  well  and  favourably 
known.  His  famous  controversy  with  the 
Manchester  Guardian  was  reprinted  and  ex- 
tensively distributed.  His  lecture  at  Glasgow 
on  ‘The  Scientific  Aspect  of  the  Temperance 
Question  ’ was  one  of  the  best  expositions  of 
the  temperance  question  ever  published,  aud 
has  not  been  suiqjassed  by  any  of  the  utter- 
ances of  succeeding  physicians.  It  has  often 
been  i-eprinted,  and  has  been  of  immense  value 
to  the  agitation  in  favour  of  local  prohibition. 
From  the  foundation  of  the  Alliance  he  had 
been  an  earnest  member  and  advocate,  and 
its  vice-presidential  list  has  had  his  name  on 
it  from  the  first.  Up  till  within  a very  few 
years  Dr.  M'Culloch  continued  to  promote. 
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by  his  exceptional  advocacy,  the  cause  he 
had  so  much  at  heart.  He  was  also  for  a 
number  of  yeara  a liberal  subscriber  to  the 
funds  of  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and 
Temperance  Association,  and  was  long  one  of 
its  vice-))residents.” 

James  Stirling,  one  of  the  fathers  of  tem- 
perance in  Scotland,  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Strathblane,  Stirlingshire,  March  6th,  1773, 
and  was  baptized  the  same  day.  At  five  years 
of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  parish  school  for 
two  years,  and  was  then  put  to  herding,  an 
occupation  he  continued  to  follow  for  some 
years.  His  employer  was  a drunken,  dissolute, 
swearing  fellow,  who  was  a farmer,  cow-feeder, 
and  spirit-dealer.  His  wife,  however,  was  a 
different  woman,  who  behaved  kindly  to  “ the 
wee  bit  herd  laddie.” 

He  next  went  to  Paisley  to  learn  the  art  of 
shoemaking,  and  here  acquired  a love  for 
drink  and  many  of  the  bad  habits  of  his  shop- 
mates.  In  1830,  however,  when  he  was  about 
fifty -seven  years  of  age,  he  was  led,  through 
the  influence  of  the  Rev.  A.  M‘Naughton,  to 
become  a member  of  the  temperance  society 
at  Milngavie.  On  New-year’s  Day,  1831,  he 
delivered  his  first  temperance  speech  at  Miln- 
gavie, and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  his 
very  last  speech  was  delivered  at  the  same 
place  just  twenty-five  years  after,  viz.  January 
1st,  1856.  He  became  widely  known  as  “the 
scientific  cobbler,”  and  in  1832  gave  up  his 
trade  as  a shoemaker,  and  devoted  his  whole 
time  to  the  advocacy  of  temperance  principles. 
He  was  a most  successful  and  popular  advo- 
cate of  total  abstinence,  and  for  a number 
of  years  agent  to  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League.  During  his  career  he  is  said  to  have 
visited  466  towns  and  villages  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  addressed  4600 
public  meetings.  He  died  March  20th,  1856, 
at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

In  the  churchyard  of  New  Kilpatrick,  a 
monument,  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk,  was 
erected  to  his  memory,  and  an  interesting 
memoir  of  him  was  written  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Wallace,  entitled  The  Gloaming  of  Life, 
a cheap  edition  of  which  forms  one  of  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

John  Paton  was  born  at  Stewarton,  in 
Ayrshire,  Scotland,  .June  6th,  1817.  He  was 
born  “of  a race  of  self-emjdoyed  peasants 
trained  to  rely  on  themselves,  think  for  them- 
selves, and  respect  themselves.”  Ilis  father 
was  a cordwainer,  and  after  receiving  a very 


rudimentary  education  .John  was  |)ut  as  ap- 
prentice to  and  worked  with  his  father. 

His  attention  was  directed  to  the  temjier- 
ance  question  some  time  before  he  became 
identified  with  it,  having  from  some  cause  or 
other  become  prejudiced  against  its  advocates. 
In  November,  1839,  however,  he  quietly  walked 
into  the  secretary’s  office  and  asked  to  have 
his  name  enrolled  as  a member,  paid  his  sub- 
scription, and  renewed  it  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  having  kept  his  pledge  intact,  but  as  yet 
he  had  taken  no  special  interest  in  the  move- 
ment. After  paying  his  second  subscription 
he  began  to  give  the  subject  serious  thought, 
and  on  reflection  was  led  to  see  that  there 
was  an  important  principle  involved,  and  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  stand  by  that  principle. 

After  three  years’  total  abstinence  he  re- 
sponded to  an  invitation  to  take  part  in  a 
temperance  meeting,  and  from  that  time  he 
became  a recognized  temperance  or  teetotal 
advocate. 

In  1849  Mr.  Paton  removed  to  Barrhead, 
near  Glasgow,  whei’e  he  commenced  business 
on  his  own  account,  and  soon  became  known 
as  a reliable  and  worthy  trade.sman.  He  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  temperance  move- 
ment, and  was  elected  president  of  the  Barr- 
head Temperance  Society,  and  as  such  occupied 
the  chair  on  the  occasion  when  Dr.  F R.  Lees 
and  the  Honourable  Judge  Marshall  attended 
a meeting  in  that  town  in  1857,  as  a deputa- 
tion fi'om  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  The 
chairman  delivered  a speech  which  so  much 
impressed  Dr.  Lees,  that  he  asked  for  his  ad- 
dress and  wrote  him  a testimonial,  at  the  same 
time  suggesting  that  he  should  make  an  ap- 
plication to  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for 
an  agency. 

By  request  Mr.  Paton  wrote  out  in  full  the 
speech  he  had  given  on  the  occasion  referred 
to,  and  sent  it  on  to  the  Alliance  with  a note 
stating  that  it  was  a specimen  of  his  mode  of 
thinking  and  speaking,  and  also  a sample  of 
very  bad  writing,  which  he  was  afraid  they 
would  hardly  care  to  wade  through.  Some 
little  time  after,  Mr.  Paton  received  from  the 
executive  of  the  Alliance  a well- written  copy 
of  his  paper,  asking  him  if  he  would  atteiul 
the  International  Temperance  and  Prohibition 
Convention  about  to  be  held  in  London,  or  if 
he  could  not  be  present,  allow  Mr.  Samuel 
Pope  to  read  it.  He  replied  that  he  had  no 
objection  to  its  being  read,  but  as  his  esteemed 
friend  Dr.  .1.  M.  M'Culloch  intended  to  be  pre- 
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sent,  lie  preferred  that  he  should  read  it.  He 
did  so,  and  it  ajipears  in  the  published  report 
of  theCoiivention(18G2,pp.  139-145)  as  a paper 
“ On  the  Educative  Power  of  Law,  considered 
in  I'elation  to  the  Permissive  Bill,  by  John 
Paton,  Baii'liead,”  and  is  a paper  well  worthy 
of  careful  study  by  all  those  who  desire  to  be 
informed  on  the  question  of  prohibition  by 
“Direct  Veto,”  &c.,  as  it  contains  an  epitome 
of  the  cardinal  principles  upon  which  the  whole 
subject  is  based. 

The  Border  Temperance  Union,  comprising 
the  societies  in  the  counties  of  Roxburgh 
and  Selkirk,  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Hawick,  invited  Mr.  Paton  to  become  their 
agent,  and  he  laboured  for  them  for  about 
fifteen  mouths,  then  returned  to  his  own  busi- 
ness at  Barrhead.  The  Renfrewshire  Tem- 
perance Union  had  an  agent  who  was  a most 
admirable  collector,  but  not  a very  acceptable 
public  speaker,  and  as  he  had  collected  funds 
for  the  advocacy  of  temperance  principles,  they 
invited  Mr.  Paton  to  devote  his  evenings  to 
lecturing  for  them,  which  he  did  for  about 
three  months. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  the  Scottish 
Permissive  Bill  Association  Mr.  Paton  was 
invited  to  become  their  agent,  and  he  con- 
sented. During  the  first  six  months  he  la- 
boured for  weeks  in  Aberdeen,  Perth,  Dum- 
fries, &c.,  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
late  Dr.  J.  M.  M'Culloch  of  Dumfries,  who 
was  much  interested  in  a lecture  delivei’ed 
by  Mr.  Paton,  and  urged  him  to  publish  it. 
“ Aye,  but  it  must  be  written  first,”  said  Mr. 
Paton.  “Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,”  said  Dr. 
MUulloch,  somewhat  testily,  “that  that  lecture 
has  not  been  written  outi”  “I  do,”  replied 
Mr.  Paton,  and  handing  the  doctor  his  rough 
notes  said,  “Look  at  that.”  The  doctor  was 
indignant,  as  well  as  amazed,  and  cried  out, 
“ It’s  a shame  for  a man  who  thinks  and  talks 
as  you  do  to  write  such  an  abominable  hand  as 
that!”  They  became  fast  friends  from  that 
night. 

On  the  invitation  of  the  executive  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  Manchester,  Mr. 
Paton  commenced  his  labours  as  their  agent 
in  March,  1866,  and  continued  in  their  service 
for  twenty-four  years. 

As  a speaker  he  was  one  of  the  most  able, 
original,  and  consistent  temperance  advo- 
cates travelling  the  country;  a man  possess- 
ing extraordinary  logical  acumen,  with  a 
quaint,  honest,  and  forcible  style  peculiar  to 


himself.  His  dry  Scotch  humour  and  fervid 
eloquence  made  him  deservedly  popular  wher- 
ever he  went.  His  speeches  were  full  of  deep 
thought  and  logical  consistency;  his  align- 
ments, illustrated  by  telling  anecdotes  and 
apt  quotations,  were  incontrovertible,  while 
his  scriptural  knowledge  and  remarkable  abi- 
lity to  quote  correctly — a very  rare  acquisi- 
tion— made  him  peculiarly  fitted  to  deal  with 
moderate  drinking  advocates  of  “ Beer  and 
the  Bible.” 

In  addition  to  the  paper  already  noticed, 
Mr.  Patou  was  the  author  of  several  interest- 
ing and  valuable  tracts  and  pamphlets,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  his  essay  on  Burns,  the 
National  Bard  and  the  Temperance  Reformer 
of  his  Age,  a most  wonderful  and  interesting 
work;  Home  and  the  Drink  Institution,  almost 
equal  to  the  last-named;  and  Madness  in  Lan- 
cashire; &c.  The  two  last-named  works  were 
beautifully  printed  and  published  by  Mr,  Mat- 
thew Paton,  of  Barrhead,  son  of  the  author, 
a very  promising  young  man,  who  died  of 
chronic  bronchitis  in  November,  1872,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty  years. 

In  the  spring  of  1890  Mr.  Paton  was  called 
upon  to  suffer  his  greatest  trial  in  the  loss  of 
his  dearly  beloved  wife  Jean  Ferguson  Patou, 
who  died  April  29th,  1890,  aged  seventy-three 
years.  She  also  was  a consistent  teetotaller 
for  over  thirty  years. 

At  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Glasgow,  or  Central  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
held  April  22d,  1850,  Mr.  James  hlitchell, 
whose  business  in  connection  with  the  excise 
had  brought  him  to  settle  in  Glasgow,  was 
unanimously  elected  president,  and  by  his 
stui’dy  out-and-out  teetotalism,  temperance 
tracts,  and  judicious  management  as  chairman, 
&c.,  the  cause  was  reanimated,  and  the  meet- 
ings were  large  and  enthusiastic.  On  the  22d 
of  January,  1851,  a meeting  of  the  most  active 
and  influential  members  of  the  societies  in 
and  around  Glasgow  was  held  in  the  Rev. 
Fergus  Ferguson’s  chajiel,  Blackfriars  Street, 
near  Regent  Place,  when  it  was  decided  to 
form  a union  to  be  denominated  the  “City 
of  Glasgow  United  Total  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion,” of  which  Mr.  James  Mitchell  was  elected 
president.  The  union  was  inaugurated  by  a 
soiree  held  in  the  City  Hall,  April  22d,  1851, 
which  was  a great  success. 

On  Lord’s-day,  July  7th,  1850,  thirteen 
sermons  were  preacheil  in  various  places  of 
worship  in  Glasgow  in  connection  with  the 
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sixtli  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Temper- 
ance League.  The  i)ublic  meeting  was  lield 
in  the  Trades  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Eev.  T.  C.  Wihson  of  Dunkeld,  and  was 
addressed  by  several  ministers,  missionaries, 
and  agents,  &c.  At  the  breakfast  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  numerous  reports  of  the  societies 
were  given  by  delegates,  and  Mr.  M'Gavin 
presented  to  Mi’.  Eobert  Kettle,  the  president 
of  the  League,  his  own  portrait  handsomely 
framed.  Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  the 
Eev.  W Blyth  of  Jamaica,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Edinburgh,  Eev.  W.  Eeid,  Eev.  F.  Ferguson, 
Messra.  Lockhai-t,  Henderson,  Livingston,  and 
othei-s. 

One  of  the  most  active  friends  of  the  cause 
in  Glasgow,  indeed  in  Scotland,  was  the  late 
Mr.  James  Mitchell.  In  Lythgow’s  Key  to 
his  group  of  temperance  reformers  there  is  a 
short  sketch  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Mitchell 
himself,  written  in  the  year  1860,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract ; — 

“I  became  an  abstainer  in  November,  1835. 
and  have  ever  been  so  in  sentiment  and  in 
practice.  The  peculiarity  in  my  case  was, 
perhaps,  the  fact  that  being  an  excise  officer, 
and  as  such  visiting  and  coming  in  daily  con- 
tact with  the  making  and  selling  of  intoxica- 
ting drink,  and  thereby  exposed  to  many  of 
the  temptations  of  the  traffic,  yet  I was  able, 
through  divine  grace,  not  only  to  keep  my 
pledge,  but  in  public  and  private  to  be  a most 
ardent  advocate  of  the  abstinence  cause.  It 
was  also,  perhaps,  to  my  peculiar  situation 
giving  me  opportunities  that  few  other  public 
advocates  posse.ssed,  of  seeing  the  immense 
power  and  manifold  temptations  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  which  led  me  early  to  adopt  the  views 
of  legislative  prohibition,  in  order  to  secure 
the  triumphs  of  the  temperance  reform — views 
which,  the  longer  I live  and  the  more  I know 
of  human  nature  and  the  power  of  alcohol, 
only  deepen  and  extend. 

“I  have  been  publicly  advocating  abstinence 
from  all  into-xicating  drinks  as  a Christian 
duty  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century,  and 
have  taken  an  active  jiart  in  almost  all  the 
more  prominent  movements  for  promoting 
that  cause  in  Scotland  from  its  beginning. 

I was  for  years  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Scottish  Temperance  Union,  one  of  the  three 
founders  and  a gratuitous  lecturer  of  the  Scot- 
tish Total  Abstinence  Society,  as  well  as  super- 
intendent of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Temperance 
Mission.  Although  at  first  a believer  in  the 
VOL.  III. 


policy  and  principle  of  restriction  as  rigiit  au<l 
proper,  I am,  and  for  years  have  been  con- 
vinced, by  studying  the  nature  of  intoxicating 
liquor,  the  power  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people,  that  both  principle 
and  policy  require  that  the  temperance  re- 
formers should  unitedly  and  fearlessly  demand 
as  a right  the  power  to  be  conferred  upon  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  country— 
not  to  restrict,  restrain,  or  license,  but  to  pro- 
hibit the  lehole  traffic  in  alcohol  as  a beverage. 
I am  a teetotaller  because  I see  no  other  way 
of  preserving  the  bulk  of  mankind  from  be- 
coming drunkai’ds.  I am  a permissive  Maine 
Law  man  because  I see  no  other  way  of  sup- 
pressing the  liquor  traffic,  without  the  repres- 
sion of  winch  I conceive  we  shall  never  be 
able  to  make  or  keep  men  teetotallers.  After 
being  twenty  years  a gratuitous  lecturer 
throughout  the  most  of  Scotland,  I was  engaged 
in  June,  1856,  by  the  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance as  their  agent  for  Scotland,  in  whose  ser- 
vice I have  had  the  honour  to  make  hundreds 
of  teetotallers,  while  doing  the  best  to  promote 
the  interests  of  that  great  and  noble  institu- 
tion.” Mr.  Mitchell  died  at  Glasgow  on  the 
j 18th  of  January,  1862,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five 
years. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Selkirk  of  Glasgow,  hon.  secre- 
tary of  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Asso- 
ciation, who  had  been  in  intimate  and  close 
connection  with.  Mr.  Mitchell  up  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  wrote  thus  to  the  Alliance  JVews 
immediately  on  his  decease:  “I  write  with  a 
sad  and  heavy  heart.  The  cause  of  temjjer- 
ance  in  Scotland  has  sustained  a loss,  the 
heaviest,  perhaps,  that  could  have  befallen  it 
at  the  present  moment.  Our  valued  friend 
and  indefatigable  agent,  Mr.  James  Mitchell, 
is  no  more.  After  a comparatively  brief  ill- 
ness, he  breathed  his  last  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  on  Saturday  evening  at  six  o’clock 
(January  18th,  1862).  During  his  confinement 
to  the  house  he  complained  of  the  complete 
prostration  both  of  physical  and  mental  facul- 
ties, brought  on,  it  is  to  be  feared,  by  occa- 
sional exposure  of  late  to  inclement  weather 
when  fulfilling  engagements  in  various  2Jarts 
of  the  country. 

“ Within  the  last  few  years  his  most  in- 
timate friends  had  cautioned  him  to  spare 
his  strength  and  be  careful  of  his  health. 
But  it  was  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  act  on 
this  advice.  Such  was  the  estimation  in  which 
he  was  held,  that  if  his  own  services  were  to 
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be  had,  societies  and  friends  would  hardly 
take  another  in  his  stead,  and  he  was  too 
readily  disposed  to  comply  with  every  appeal. 
But  he  has  his  reward.  To  how  many  tem- 
perance societies  in  broad  Scotland  has  the 
timely,  friendly  visit  of  James  Mitchell  been 
as  life  from  the  dead.  Where  others  had 
failed,  his  honest, homely  eloquence  was  always 
successful.  Reared  in  a severe  and  trying 
school,  he  united  with  a naturally  vigorous 
mind  and  indomitable  purpose  an  unwavering 
firmness  of  principle.” 

The  year  1848  saw  the  beginning  of  those 
unhappy  differences  in  the  ranks  of  the  tem- 
perance reformers,  which  for  a time  did  much 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  cause,  and  also 
to  encourage  the  opposition  of  those  engaged 
in  the  liquor  traffic. 

Gradually  but  surely  had  the  conviction 
been  forcing  itself  iqDon  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  leading  temperance  advocates,  that  some- 
thing more  than  moi’al  suasion  was  needed  to 
ensure  success.  Legislation,  it  was  believed, 
ought  to  aid  and  support  the  work  of  moral 
and  social  regeneration  of  the  people,  rather 
than  license  and  encourage  the  evils  which 
were  demoralizing  and  ruining  them.  For 
years  befor’e  the  formation  in  England  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  the  Suppression 
of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  there  was  an  agitation 
going  on  in  favour  of  efforts  in  this  direction, 
pai'ticularly  for  the  total  closing  of  public- 
houses  on  Sunday. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  many  of  our  temperance  advocates 
were  slow  to  adopt  the  sweeping  measure  of 
legal  enforcement  of  sobriety  as  recently  in- 
troduced in  some  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Settled  modes  of  thought  and  action,  and  even 
the  prejudices  of  good  men,  are  not  to  be  over- 
come in  a day;  and  we  must  therefore  judge 
charitably  the  proceedings  of  some  of  our  early 
temperance  heroes,  who  were  strong  in  their 
con.servatism  of  opinion,  and  whose  minds  were 
possibly  imbued  with  the  doctrine  of  repudia- 
ting all  state  interference  with  the  work  of 
national  inoi’ality  and  religion.  Viewing  the 
subject  from  our  stand-i)oint  of  1892,  these 
dissensions  may  appear  strange  to  us,  and  we 
can  only  feel  glad  that  they  have  long  since 
been  forgotten,  and  that  temperance  reformers 
everywhere  now  seek  to  promote  their  cause 
alike  by  moral  and  legislative  means. 

From  cei’tain  utterances  in  articles  contained 
in  the  Scottish  Temperance  Review,  it  was  be- 


lieved by  the  more  ardent  friends  of  the  cause 
that  there  were  some  of  the  directors  of  the 
Scottish  Temperance  League  who  were  oj  jposed 
to  legal  measures,  and  these  fears  seemed  to 
be  confirmed  by  more  emphatic  utterances  in 
the  Review  for  the  latter  part  of  1848.  At 
this  time  Sheriff  Spiers,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Guthrie,  D.D.,  had  each 
spoken  in  terms  denouncing  the  common  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  and  asking  for  the  aid 
of  the  law  in  putting  a stop  to  the  enormities 
arising  from  this  traffic.  But  this  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Review  as  a policy  “strange 
beyond  conception”  and  “utterly  incompre- 
hensible.” Then  again  Dr.  George  Bell,  in  a 
work  entitled  Day  and  Night  in  the  Wynds  of 
advocated  legislative  interference 
with  the  liquor  traffic,  but  he  was  told  by  the 
Review  that  he  was  “ chasing  a phantom.” 

On  the  22d  of  May,  1850,  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Scottish  Association  for  the 
Suppression  of  Drunkenness  was  held  in  the 
Music  Hall,  Edinburgh,  when  the  following 
constitution  was  adopted; — 

“The  object  of  the  Association  shall  be  to 
endeavour  to  suppress  drunkenness  by  such 
means  as  may  be  advisable,  and  in  particular 
by  diffusing  information  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
valence of  drunkenness  and  the  innumerable 
evils  which  flow  from  it,  and  by  promoting 
the  adoption  by  the  legislature,  local  authori- 
ties, and  others  of  such  measures  as  will  secure 
the  granting  of  cei’tificates  and  licenses  to  sell 
spirituous  liquors  according  to  fixed  regula- 
tions; the  limitations  of  the  use  of  certificates 
and  licenses  to  definite  purposes;  the  preven- 
tion of  the  granting  of  certificates  and  licenses 
for  consumption  of  such  liquors  on  the  pre- 
mises to  persons  cai'rying  on  any  other  busi- 
ness; the  shutting  on  Sundays  of  all  premises 
for  which  certificates  and  licenses  are  granted, 
excepting  those  to  be  registered  as  premises 
required  for  the  reception  of  travellere;  the 
judicial  consideration  of  offences  committed  by 
persons  obtaining  certificates  and  licenses,  and 
by  their  servants  in  their  premises;  and  gener- 
ally such  alterations  and  amendments  on  the 
laws  now  in  force  respecting  the  sale  and  con- 
sumption of  spirituous  liquors  as  may  tend  to 
suppress  drunkenness  in  Scotland.” 

With  a view"  to  test  the  matter,  the  advo- 
cates of  prohibition  determined  to  take  action 
to  bring  the  question  pointedly  before  the 
I members  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League 
I at  the  annual  meeting  J uly  8th,  1850,  when  Mr. 
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Eobertson  read  a series  of  propositions  declar- 
ing the  liquor  traffic  to  be  “ illegitimate  and 
at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of  political 
economy,”  while  those  engaged  in  the  traffic 
were  characterized  as  fit  objects  for  magisterial 
castigation.  These  propositions  he  moved  as 
a preamble  to  and  with  the  following  resolu- 
tion:—“ That  we  will  aid,  to  the  extent  of  our 
ability,  the  local  magistrates  and  the  imperial 
parliament  insuppressing  thelicensing  system, 
and  establishing  the  criminal  character  of  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
And  w'e  do  hereby  sympathize  with  all,  in  every 
place,  who  labour  by  legal  enactment  to  put 
an  end  to  them.” 

Mr.  Thomas  Knox  of  Edinburgh  seconded 
the  motion  in  an  able  and  forcible  speech. 

Mr.  Neil  M‘Neil,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
executive  of  the  League,  moved  as  an  amend- 
ment, “ That  the  meeting  deem  it  inexpedient 
to  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  resolution,” 
which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Gordon  Stewart, 
and  carried  against  the  original  motion  by 
32  to  21  {Scottish  Temperance  Review,  1850, 
p.  368). 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  (1850)  a cir- 
cular was  issued  by  the  Scottish  Suppression 
Society  advocating  the  shutting  up  of  public- 
houses  on  the  Sabbath,  and  suggesting  to  every 
clergyman  in  Scotland  the  propriety  of  preach- 
ing a sermon  against  drunkenness  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  the  year;  requesting  statistical  in- 
formation as  to  drunkenness;  the  diffusion  and 
circulation  of  the  views  and  publications  of 
the  society;  and  the  collection  of  contributions 
towards  the  funds. 

This  was  responded  to  in  such  a way  as  to 
enable  the  committee  to  publish  an  accurate 
statistical  account  of  every  public-house,  with 
the  name  of  the  publican,  which  was  open  in 
Edinburgh  on  the  firet  Sabbath  of  March, 
1851,  and  the  result  was  the  introduction  of 
Lord  Kimiaird’s  Bill  (better  known  as  Forbes 
Mackenzie’s,  or  the  New  Public-house  Bill). 
The  subject  was  taken  up  by  the  press,  moi’e 
particularly  the  Christian  News,  the  Witness, 
and  the  Scottish  Press.  Another  effort  was 
made  to  induce  the  Scottish  Temperance  League 
to  join  in  the  agitation.  On  the  evening  before 
the  day  appointed  to  discuss  Mr.  Eobertson’s 
motion,  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1851,  the 
Eev.  Alexander  Hannay  of  Dundee  delivered 
an  address  against  legislative  interference,  and 
when  the  matter  came  up  for  discussion  the 
next  day  the  motion  was  again  defeated. 
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Nothing  daunted  by  ])revious  rebuffs,  Mr. 
Eobertson  jjrepared  himself  for  a third  effort 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  League  in  1852, 
but  once  more  the  motion  was  defeated,  and 
a compromise  effected. 

In  the  meantime  the  country  was  in  a state 
of  agitation  caused  by  the  parliamentary 
election,  and  wdien  the  candidates  ])resented 
themselves  before  their  constituents  at  Edin- 
burgh, they  were  confronted  by  Messrs.  David 
Lewis  and  William  Bell  Turnbull,  who  sub- 
jected them  to  a searching  investigation  upon 
their  sentiments  as  to  the  legislative  suppres- 
sion of  the  Sunday  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  and  whether  or  not  they  were  ])re- 
pared  to  support  the  New  Public-house  Bill 
about  to  be  introduced  before  the  legislature. 
The  result  was  a correspondence  with  the 
Hon.  Thomas  C.  Bruce,  but  both  he  and 
Alexander  Canqjbell  of  Moiizie  declined  to 
pledge  themselves  to  support  the  bill.  The 
latter,  however,  on  further  consideration,  pub- 
licly avowed  his  intention  to  support  the 
measure  if  elected,  but  he  was  too  late  in 
making  this  avowal  and  was  not  returned. 

Whilst  the  traffickers  in  liquor  were  ener- 
getic in  holding  “public  meetings  of  the  trade,” 
and  sending  deputations  to  London  and  to 
members  of  parliament,  the  executive  of  the 
League  as  a body  kept  apart  from  the  agita- 
tion, although  the  presbyteries,  synods,  and 
assembliesof  the  church, municipal  authorities, 
and  temperance  institutions  bestirred  them- 
selves in  support  of  the  Sunday-closing  Bill, 
which  was  fiercely  contested. 

Mr.  Peter  Sinclair,  secretary  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  friends  of  legi.slative  action, 
opened  a correspondence  with  Lord  Kinnaird 
and  Forbes  Mackenzie  who  had  charge  of  the 
bill,  and  the  Eev.  Benjamin  Parsons  of  Ebley 
was  engaged  to  lecture  in  its  favour,  in  addi- 
tion to  which  a large  public  meeting  was  held 
on  the  3d  of  November,  1852,  over  which 
Professor  Miller  presided.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  Bishop  Terrot,  Eev.  Benjamin 
Parsons,  Dr.  Joseph  Brown,  and  others,  and 
resolutions  passed  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

A large  committee  was  next  formed,  and 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  divided  into  districts 
and  canvassed,  the  result  being  the  signatures 
of  over  20,000  of  the  inhabitants  to  a jietition 
in  favour  of  the  bill.  On  the  7th  of  March, 
1853,  another  public  meeting  was  held  to 
report  progress,  and  to  arrange  for  the  jjre- 
sentation  of  two  monster  petitions.  This 
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meeting  was  held  in  the  Queen  Street  Hall, 
over  which  Professor  Miller  again  presided. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Wallace  said  ; “ I would  have  appeared 
on  this  platform  as  willingly  to  move  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic  of  this 
country,  as  to  support  its  abolition  on  the 
Sabbath.”  The  petitions  wei’e  forwarded  for 
presentation  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  for  the 
House  of  Loi’ds,  and  to  Charles  Cowan,  M.P. 
for  Edinburgh,  for  the  Commons,  and  they 
arrived  just  in  time  to  be  presented  previous 
to  the  discussion  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill,  which  was  carried  on  the  9th  of  March, 
185.3. 

Meanwhile  the  directoi-s  of  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League  and  the  committee  of 
the  Edinbiu'gh  Abstinence  Society  still  held 
aloof  from  the  agitation  in  favour  of  prohibi- 
tion. Taking  advantage  of  the  visit  to  Scot- 
land of  Professor  Stowe  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  C. 
Beecher  of  America,  the  executive  of  the 
League  invited  them  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  1853.  They  both  delivered  speeches  in 
favour  of  the  Maine  Laiv  of  America,  and  says 
one  writer : “ To  all  appearance  the  entire 
audience  was  carried  away  by  the  resistless 
force  of  truth,  eloquence,  and  disinterested 
testimony.  Prohibition  shone  out  that  day 
as  the  bright  particular  star  of  the  temperance 
hosts.  The  shepherds  and  the  sheep,  the 
directors  and  the  people,  all  seemed  to  rejoice 
in  its  light,  and  to  glory  in  the  great  salva- 
tion being  wrought  out  by  God  and  good 
men  through  the  Maine  Liquor  LaioL 

As  the  League  executive,  however,  still 
seemed  disposed  to  abide  by  their  original 
principles,  the  friends  of  prohibition  in  Edin- 
burgh, immediately  after  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  League,  resolved  to  organize  themselves 
into  a society. 

At  a meeting  held  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
.James  Grant  a committee  was  formed,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  George  Plowman,  James 
Grant,  John  Robertson,  Henry  Morris,  and 
John  Gardner,  and  the  “Maine  Liquor  Law 
League”  was  soon  after  instituted,  Mr.  John 
Gardner  being  secretary.  A letter  was  sent 
to  the  Scottish  Temperance  League  asking 
“if  it  was  their  intention  to  move  in  favour 
of  a law  for  Britain  similar  to  the  Liquor  Law 
of  Maine  in  America,  as  in  the  event  of  their 
non-interference  the  provisional  committee 
of  tlie  Maine  Liquor  Law  League  intends 
immediately  to  use  every  jiossible  means  for 


having  such  a law  introduced,  in  which  case 
the  board  need  not  expect  from  its  members 
further  countenance  or  aid  of  any  kind.” 

To  this  Mr.  Robert  Rae,  secretary  to  the 
League,  replied  that  the  directors  desired  him 
to  state  “that  they  are  not  at  present  pre- 
pared to  agitate  for  such  a law  as  that  referred 
to  in  your  letter.  They  are  of  opinion  that 
the  present  modes  of  operation  are  better 
fitted  to  promote  the  objects  of  the  institution 
than  the  course  of  action  suggested  by  the 
provisional  committee  of  the  Maine  Liquor 
Law  League.” 

At  the  same  time  a requisition  signed  by 
sixty-six  members  of  the  League  in  Glasgow 
was  presented,  asking  the  directors  to  call  a 
special  meeting  to  discuss  the  principles  of 
legislative  action  in  reference  to  the  temper 
ance  movement;  but  they  were  told  that  no 
such  meeting  could  be  held,  and  that  the 
executive  “strictly  adhered  to  the  principles 
of  moral  suasion,  under  which  they  had  ob- 
tained such  remarkable  success.”  Similar 
replies  were  given  to  requisitions  from  Dum- 
barton and  elsewhere. 

Thus  matters  stood  in  Scotland  in  June, 
1853,  when  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  was  in- 
stituted in  Manchester.  At  the  annual  con- 
ference of  the  British  Temperance  Association, 
July  20th,  1853,  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  brought  for- 
ward a motion  “ expressing  satisfaction  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Maine  Law  in  America, 
and  the  formation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  in  this  country,  and  commending  the 
principles  of  that  institution  to  the  friends  of 
temperance  and  religion.”  This  motion  was 
carried  with  only  five  dissentients. 

In  the  same  year  (1853)  a memorial  was 
forwarded  from  the  United  Abstinence  Asso- 
ciation of  Glasgow  to  the  executive  of  the 
Scottish  Temperance  League,  urging  them 
to  call  a special  meeting  “to  consider  whether 
the  principle  of  legisl.ative  action  for  the 
removal  of  the  liquor  traffic  shall  be  admitted 
into  and  carried  out  by  the  various  agencies 
of  the  League;”  but  the  executive  of  the 
League  was  not  as  yet  prepared  to  take  this 
I decisive  step. 

The  Gl.asgow  United  Abstinence  Associa- 
tion, combining  the  powers  of  the  seven  local 
societies  in  one  grand  union,  was  doing  excel- 
lent service  to  the  cause  by  means  of  public 
meetings,  lectures,  tracts,  and  a staff  of  mis- 
sionary agents.  It  heartily  advocated  the 
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principles  of  total  prohibition,  was  actively 
engaged  in  jn-omoting  the  success  of  the  “ New 
Public-house  Bill”  (the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act),  and  endorsed  the  principles  and  policy 
of  tlie  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  It  was 
therefore  looked  upon  with  disfavour  by  those 
of  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League  who  were  averse  to  legislative  action 
in  the  promotion  of  temperance  principles, 
and  another  institution,  under  the  name  of 
the  “Glasgow  Abstainers’  Union,”  was  estab- 
lished March  22d,  1854. 

That  tliis  new  organization  was  intended  to 
work  in  harmony  with  the  League  is  evident, 
for  not  only  were  the  president,  vice-president, 
treasurer,  and  other  officials  of  the  Union 
directors  of  the  League,  but  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Union  provided  that  while  local  societies 
who  should  join  the  Union  were  to  be  entitled 
to  send  one  representative  to  sit  on  the  com- 
mittee of  management,  the  Scottish  League 
were  entitled  to  three.  The  result  was  the 
dissolution  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  United 
Abstinence  Association,  and  the  dividing  again 
of  the  societies  into  fragments. 

At  a later  period  the  Glasgow  Abstainers’ 
Uiuon  issued  the  following  as  a condensed 
synopsis  of  its  aims  and  operations : — 

“(1)  Sermons  every  Sabbath  evening,  from 
October  to  February  inclusive,  in  the  City 
Hall,  by  ministers  of  various  denominations. 
(2)  Penny  readings,  lectui-es,  and  soirees  on 
alternate  Monday  evenings  dui-ing  five  months 
of  the  year.  (3)  The  employment  of  female 
missionaries  to  visit  the  people  in  the  lowest 
districts,  to  circulate  literature,  and  supply 
clothing  at  cost  price.  (4)  Seaside  homes  for 
the  infirm  poor  of  the  mission  districts.  (5) 
Concerts  in  the  City  Hall  every  Saturday 
evening  two-thirds  of  the  year-.  (6)  Band  of 
Hope,  tonic  sol-fa  music  taught,  a savings- 
bank,  &c.  (7)  Library  of  500  volumes  of 

temperance  and  kindred  subjects.  (8)  Free 
tract  distribution.  (9)  Cofl'ee-stands  on  the 
streets  early  in  the  morning,  &c.  &c.” 

These  various  efforts  have  been  vigorously 
worked  for  many  years,  and  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  great  good  to  large  numbers  of  the 
working  classes  and  others. 

At  a special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
Maine  Liquor  Law  League,  held  July  22d, 
1854,  it  was  resolved  that  “ the  League  as  a 
body,  and  its  members  as  individuals,  do  now 
give  in  their  adhesion  to,  and  become  a branch 
or  auxiliary  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.” 


At  the  close  of  the  meeting  thirty  names 
were  enrolled  as  members  of  the  Alliance. 

The  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  passed  in  1853, 
came  into  ojieration  June  4th,  1854.  Tliis  act 
closed  all  public-houses  (not  specially  licensed 
as  hotels)  in  Scotland  during  the  whole  of 
Sunday,  and  on  other  days  from  11  p.m.  to 
8 A.M. 

This  famous  act,  to  which  the  name  of 
Forbes  Mackenzie  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally attached,  was  piloted  through  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  William  Forbes  Mac- 
kenzie of  Portmore  in  Peeblesshire,  a gentle- 
man who  was  called  to  the  Scottish  bar  in 
1829,  and  who  sat  as  member  for  Peeblesshire 
from  1837  till  1852,  and  was  aftei-wards  i-e- 
turned  for  Liverpool.  Mr.  Mackenzie  died 
suddenly  in  September,  1862.  The  real  framer 
of  the  bill,  however,  was  Lord  Kinnaird,  of 
Eossie  Priory,  Perthshire  (born  1807,  died 
1878).  This  nobleman  was  a privy-councillor 
and  lord-lieutenant  of  his  county,  and  took 
an  active  'part  in  many  social  movements 
having  for  their  object  the  well-being  of  the 
working  classes. 

In  the  ten  yeai-s  preceding  the  passing  of 
this  act  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  Scot- 
land was  66,675,852  gallons.  In  the  ten 
years  after  the  act  came  in  force  the  consump- 
tion only  amounted  to  51,442,915  gallons,  or 
a decrease  of  15,232,937  gallons.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  the  duty  on  spirits  in 
Scotland  was  gradually  increased  fiom  3s.  Scf. 
per  gallon  in  1852  to  10s.  per  gallon  in  1860. 

It  may  appear  more  clearly  that  this  act 
was  productive  of  great  good  when  the  re- 
sults in  Scotland  are  placed  in  comparison 
with  the  consumption  of  spirits  in  England 
and  Wales,  where  the  same  legislative  changes 
were  not  made  during  the  period  referred  to. 
The  consumption  of  British  spirits  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  the  ten  years  ending  1853 
were  91,632,344  gallons.  For  the  ten  years 
ending  1864,  it  was  111,888,703  gallons,  or  an 
increase  of  20,256,359  gallons  {Report  of  the 
Commissioners  for  Inland  Revenue,  1870,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  8-17). 

The  result  of  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  in 
the  City  of  Edinburgh  was  clearly  demon- 
strated in  the  statistics  furnished  by  the 
police  authorities.  The  average  number  of 
cases  of  “drunk  and  incapable”  in  1852-53 
(that  is  before  the  act)  was  6047;  in  1872-73 
(after  the  act),  1923;  decrease  4124.  The  num- 
bers on  Sunday  for  the  same  period  were : 1852 
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-53  (before  tlie  act),  685;  1872-73  (after  the 
act),  151;  decrease,  534.  From  eight  o’clock 
a.m.  on  Sunday  to  eight  o’clock  a.ni.  on  Mon- 
day: average  of  1852-53,  367;  average  of  1872 
-73,  53;  decrease,  314.  Number  of  persons 
arrested  for  drunkenness  on  Monday;  average 
of  1852-53,  752;  average  of  1872-73,  234; 
decrease,  518.  Average  number  of  criminal 
prisoners  confined  in  Edinburgh  Jail,  1852 


and  1853,  575;  1872  and  1873,  329;  decrease, 
246.  Tlie  population  of  Edinburgh  in  1851 
was  equal  to  158,015,  and  in  1871,  196,500, 
being  an  increase  of  38,485.  The  following 
table  gives  full  particulars  from  the  year  1854 
(the  year  in  which  the  act  came  into  opera- 
tion) to  the  end  of  the  year  1881,  and  shows 
the  effect  of  the  act  in  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgti : — 


Edmburf/h  Police  Statistics  (issued  in  1882)  shoiving— since  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act  came  into  operation 
in  1854— the  number  of  certificates  granted  for  the  sale  of  excisable  liquors  annually  in  April  for 
the  City  of  Edinburgh;  the  proportion  of  the  population  for  whom  there  is  a certificate;  the  number 
of  persons  apprehended  for  crimes,  and  the  number  of  those  who  were  drunk  when  so  apprehended; 
the  number  of  persons  found  drunk  and  incapable  in  the  streets;  a/nd  the  percentage  the  three  last 
respectively  bear  to  the  population  of  the  city. 


Year, 

Popula- 

tion. 

Numljer 
of  Certifi- 
cates 
granted 
in  April. 

Propor- 
tion of 
Popula- 
tion for 
wlioin 
there  is  a 
License. 

Nuraher  of  Persons 
apprehended  for  Crimes, 
and  of  tliose  who  were 
drunk  when  appre- 
hended. 

Number  of 
Persons 
found 
drunk  and 
incapable  in 
the  Streets. 

Percent- 
age of 
Popula- 
tion ap- 
prehended 
for 

Crimea. 

Percent- 
age of 
Popula- 
tion drunk 
when  ap- 
prehended 
for 

Crimes. 

Percent- 
age of 
Popula-  ! 
tion  found 
drunk  and 
incapable 
in  the 
Streets. 

Number 

appre- 

hended. 

Whereof 
number 
drunk 
when  ap- 
prehended. 

1854 

162,648 

884 

184 

7,968 

3,566 

5,183 

4-9 

2-19 

3-18 

1855 

163,430 

829 

197 

7,159 

3,081 

5,014 

4-38 

1-88 

3-06 

1856 

164,212 

796 

200 

6,959 

2,766 

4,970 

4-23 

1-68 

3-02 

1857 

164,994 

753 

219 

6,706 

2,911 

4,874 

4-06 

1-76 

2-95 

1858 

165,776 

737 

224 

6,908 

3,573 

4,735 

4-17 

2-15 

2-85 

1859 

166,558 

745 

223 

8,431 

3,870 

4,883 

5-06 

2-32 

2-93 

1860 

167,340 

753 

222 

7,238 

3,186 

3,830 

4-32 

1-9 

2-28 

1861 

168,121 

745 

225 

8,075 

3,704 

2,952 

4-8 

2-2 

1-75 

1862 

171,006 

741 

230 

8,613 

5,571 

2,571 

5-03 

2-08 

1-5 

1863 

173,891 

757 

230 

9,096 

3,712 

2,235 

5-23 

2-13 

1-28 

1864 

176,777 

777 

227 

9,576 

4,146 

2,195 

5-42 

2-34 

1-24 

1865 

179,663 

794 

226 

9,240 

3,880 

2,274 

5-14 

2-16 

1-26 

1866 

182,549 

821 

222 

9,345 

4,123 

2,313 

5-12 

2-25 

1-26 

1867 

185,435 

829 

223 

8,792 

3,  / / 3 

1,915 

4-74 

2-03 

1-03 

1868 

188,321 

833 

226 

9,317 

3,935 

1,953 

4-94 

2-09 

1-04 

1869 

183,207 

834 

219 

8,436 

3,502 

1,977 

4-64 

1-91 

1-08 

1870 

184,093 

837 

220 

8,445 

3,277 

1,788 

4-58 

1-78 

•96 

1871 

196,979 

868 

227 

8,388 

3,631 

1,769 

4-26 

1-84 

•89 

1872 

199,864 

872 

229 

8,276 

3,528 

1 789 

4-16 

1-77 

•89 

1873 

202,749 

884 

229 

7,627 

3,741 

2,058 

3-76 

1-84 

1-01 

1874 

205,635 

886 

232 

7,922 

4,443 

2,271 

3-85 

2-16 

1-1 

1875 

208,526 

876 

238 

8,620 

4,672 

2,152 

4-13 

2-24 

1-03 

1876 

211,411 

879 

240 

8,903 

4,803 

2,311 

4-2 

2-2 

109 

1877 

214,296 

872 

245 

8,920 

5,205 

2,528 

4-1 

2-4 

1*1 

1878 

217,181 

867 

250 

9,960 

5,815 

2,756 

4-5 

2-06 

1-02 

1879 

220,066 

858 

256 

9,620 

7,231 

2,671 

4-3 

3-2 

1^02 

1880 

222,951 

859 

259 

7,406 

4,498 

2,697 

3-3 

2-01 

1-2 

1881 

228,346 

846 

269 

7,381 

4,231 

2,610 

3-23 

1-85 

1-14 

With  a view  to  counteract  the  opposition 
shown  to  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,  and  the 
attempts  of  those  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic 
both  in  England  and  Scotland  to  get  the  act 
greatly  modified  or  altogetlier  repealed,  the 
directors  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League 
in  1855  resolved  to  invite  a confeience  of 
members  of  the  League  and  delegates  from 


affiliated  societies.  They  hoped  to  be  able  to 
bring  before  such  a meeting  correct  and 
properly  autlienticated  information  as  to  the 
working  of  the  act,  gathered  from  all  parts  of 
the  country;  and  during  the  summer  of  1855 
the  League,  through  its  agents  and  otherwise, 
set  itself  vigorously  to  collect  sncli  information 
from  magistrates,  police  superintendents,  min- 
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isters,  governoi’s  of  prisons  and  poorhouses, 
einj)loyers  of  labour,  &c. 

Tlie  conference  met  in  Edinburgh  in  October 
of  that  3'ear,  and  was  attended  bj'  about  two 
bundrcd  representatives  from  different  partsof 
Scotland  and  from  Maine  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  president  of  the  League, 
presided,  and  able  addresses  were  delivered  by 
leading  temperance  men.  The  mass  of  evidence 
collected,  which  had  been  printed  and  circu- 
lated among  the  members,  was  duly  considered, 
and  a series  of  resolutions  expressing  satisfac- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  act  and  a 
determination  to  preserve  it  in  its  integrity 
was  moved  and  carried  unanimously.  This 
evidence,  under  the  title  of  Testimonies  atid 
Statistics  in  reference  to  the  Operation  of  the 
New  Public-houses’  Act,  was  afterwards  ]3ub- 
lished  and  widely  scattered  over  the  country. 

The  agitation  against  the  act  still  continued, 
and  in  1859  the  League,  aided  by  other  tem- 
perance organizations,  after  a hard  struggle 
defeated  the  proposal  for  a parliamentary 
committee  of  inquiry  sitting  in  London,  and 
obtained  the  appointment  of  a Royal  Commis- 
sion, which  would  carry  on  its  investigations 
in  Scotland.  Active  efforts  were  put  forth  to 
assistthisiuquiry,and  Mr.  Marr,theu  secretaiy 
of  the  League,  attended  the  sittings  of  the 
commission  in  all  the  princijDal  towns  of 
Scotland. 

The  Royal  Commission  comprised  seven 
members,  including  Sir  George  Clerk,  who 
acted  as  chairman.  It  commenced  its  sittings 
in  Edinburgh  in  August,  1859,  and  concluded 
in  the  following  October.  After  leaving 
Edinburgh  it  proceeded  to  Glasgow,  after- 
wai'ds  visiting  other  places  throughout  the 
country ; and  during  the  whole  series  of  its 
sittings,  which  embraced  thirty  days,  it  ex- 
amined between  seven  and  eight  hundred 
witnes.ses.  It  decided  to  sit  in  open  session,  and 
proceeded  on  the  principle  of  receiving  and 
recording  only  depositions  on  matters  of  fact 
known  to  the  party  examined,  and  such  prac- 
tical suggestions  as  he  might  choose  to  make. 

The  commission’s  report  appeared  in  the 
following  .lune,  and  is  specially  interesting  as 
containing  an  emjdiatic  testimony  from  men 
alike  disinterested  and  competent  to  judge, 
first,  that  Scotland,  in  the  matter  of  sobriety, 
has  greatly  improved  in  her  habits;  secondly, 
that  this  is  greatly  owing,  amid  other  co-oper- 
ating causes,  to  the  exertions  of  temperance  and 
total  abstinence  societies;  and  thirdly,  that 


the  Mackenzie  Act,  and  the  connected  system 
of  restriction,  has  done  good  wherever  enforced, 
while  the  absence  of  this  improvement  in- 
variably appears  in  all  the  places  where  tlie 
act  is  not  enforced.  The  report  closes  with 
the  recommendation  of  various  alterations  in 
the  law,  and  says:  “ Upon  a full  consideration 
of  the  whole  subject,  .and  a careful  review  of 
the  evidence,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  laws 
regulating  the  sale  and  consumption  of  excis- 
able liquors  in  Scotland,  and  the  system  under 
which  certificates  and  licenses  are  granted,  are 
beneficial  to  the  community.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  certain  alterations  in  the  laws  and 
system  in  question  would  render  them  more 
effectual  for  the  purposes  they  are  intended  to 
serve,  and  more  acceptable  to  the  people  of 
Scotland.” 

The  friends  of  temperance  in  Scotland,  after 
due  deliberation,  resolved  to  introduce  a bill 
into  parliament  founded  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission.  The  bill  was  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Kinnaird,  who  was  intimately 
associated  in  the  work  with  Mr.  Mure  (after- 
wards Lord  Mure),  then  member  for  Bute, 
assisted  by  other  members  of  parliament,  and 
after  much  opposition  and  delay  it  was  finally 
carried,  and  came  into  operation  in  Septem- 
ber, 1862.  Some  of  the  more  valuable  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  known  as  the  Public-houses’ 
Amendment  Act,  are — still  further  limiting 
the  hours  during  which  the  ti'affic  in  intoxi- 
cants can  be  carried  on ; stopping  the  sale  of 
drink  on  Sundays  in  vessels  lying  in  a har- 
bour; and  giving  power  to  police  superinten- 
dents to  enter  so-called  “temperance”  hotels 
or  other  places  where  they  suspect  an  illicit 
trade  in  drink  is  carried  on.  It  also  contains 
stringent  provisions  regarding  shebeens  and 
publicans’  licenses;  and  imposes  a fine  on  any 
person  endeavouring  to  obtain  drink  from  a 
hotel  at  unlawful  hours  or  on  Sundays,  by 
falsely  representing  that  he  has  travelled  the 
few  miles  required  to  constitute  a bona-fide 
traveller  under  the  act. 

Before  closing  this  chapter  on  the  prohibition 
controversy  in  Scotland,  we  gladly  turn  for  a 
moment  to  notice  the  early  j)rogress  of  the 
work  in  Dundee,  and  some  of  the  temperance 
])ioneers  in  that  city.  One  of  the  most  success- 
ful organizations  in  Scotland  is  the  Dundee 
Temperance  Society  and  Gospel  Temperance 
Union.  This  society  began  its  labours  in  1838, 
but  the  records  of  its  early  and  uidiill  jjrogress 
have,  unfortunately,  been  lost.  One  of  its  most 
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notable  former  members,  the  Kev.  Alexander 
Hannay,  D.i).,  London,  in  writing  on  the  occa- 
sioTi  of  the  society’s  jubilee  in  1888,  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  its  early  history: — 

“I  first  visited  the  town  in  1845,  residing 
for  four  months,  and  preaching  in  Princes 
Street  Chapel.  In  1846  I was  settled  in  the 
town  as  a minister,  where  I continued  for 
sixteen  years,  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
temperance  movement  of  the  town.  When  I 
went  to  Dundee  in  1845,  the  movement  was 
at  a very  low  ebb  indeed.  So  far  as  I remem- 
ber, the  only  minister  of  the  town  who  took 
any  interest  in  the  movement  was  the  Eev. 
James  Johnstone,  minister  of  a very  small 
Primitive  Methodist  church.  The  meetings 
were  held  in  an  obscure  close  off  the  narrow 
of  the  Mui’raygate.  We  used  to  have  a paper 
lantern  stuck  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  close 
announcing  our  meetings.  Mr.  Alexander 
Smith,  an  old  navy  shipmaster,  took  charge 
of  the  meetings,  sometimes  after  nightfall 
posting  bills  with  his  own  hand.  Among  the 
most  ardent  of  the  supporters  of  the  movement 
was  Mr.  Eough,  one  of  your  most  honoured 
townsmen.  Among  the  names  that  stand  out 
in  my  recollection  as  active  and  enthusiastic 
helpers  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  time  were 
Mr.  Arthur  Begg,  Mr.  Peter  Smith,  Mr.  John 
Syme,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Lamb.  Somewhat 
later  on  the  movement  I’eceived  active  support 
from  younger  men,  now  represented  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Smith,  Mr.  John  Eobertson,  Mr.  John 
L.  Cunningham,  and  many  others.” 

For  the  first  two  or  three  yeai’s  of  the 
society’s  existence  Mr.  Thomas  Brown  was 
president,  and  carried  on  the  work  with  great 
vigour.  On  the  occasion  of  his  removal  to 
Glasgow  he  was  presented  with  a medal,  which 
bore  the  following  inscription  ; — “ Presented 
by  the  members  of  the  Dundee  Teetotal 
Society  to  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  their  president, 
as  a mark  of  respect  for  his  zeal  in  promot- 
ing the  cause  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Temperance  Eeformation  in  Scotland.” 

This  inscription  indicates  what  manner  of 
man  the  Dundee  Society  was  fortunate  in 
having  as  its  first  official  representative.  In 
Glasgow  he  continued  to  engage  in  every  good 
work,  and  the  various  temperance  organiza- 
tions found  in  him  an  active  worker  and 
zealous  advocate.  In  the  midst  of  this  use- 
fulness Mr.  Brown  died  in  Glasgow,  in  1842, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three  years. 

When  Mr.  Brown  left  the  town  he  was 


succeeded  in  the  office  of  president  by  Captain 
Alexander  Smith,  E.N.,  who  now  carried  on 
the  work  almost  siiiKle-handed.  Writing  of 
this  obscure  period  in  the  society’s  history  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Hannay  says: 

“I  question  if  at  the  time  you  mention  there 
was  any  such  distinction  of  office  as  president, 
secretary, and  treasurer.  Everythingconnected 
with  it  depended  on  the  enthusiasm  and  ac- 
tivity of  two  or  three  men.” 

In  the  tenth  annual  report  (1848),  which  is 
the  earliest  document  available,  we  find  that 
Mr.  George  Eough  was  president;  Mr.  David 
Cooper,  treasurer;  and  Mr.  .John  Irvine,  secre- 
tary. Lectures  were  delivered  during  the  year 
by  the  Hon.  Judge  Marshall  of  America,  Mr.  J. 
S.  Buckingham,  and  various  clergymen.  Thein- 
come  and  expenditure  balanced  at  .£76, 6s. 

In  giving  a brief  notice  of  the  workers  in 
the  temperance  cause  in  Dundee,  mention 
must  first  be  made  of  William  Cruikshanks, 
known  all  over  Scotland  as  the  teetotal  “Dun- 
dee Carter.”  This  remarkable  temperance 
advocate  was  born  in  the  year  1789,  and 
received  little  or  no  education.  As  a youth 
he  was  employed  in  driving  a hor.se  and  cart 
through  the  town,  supplying  the  townspeople 
with  coals.  In  course  of  time  he  became  a 
noted  drunkard,  but  he  was  ultimately  led  to 
take  the  temperance  pledge,  and  he  threw 
himself  into  the  work  of  advancing  the  move- 
ment with  characteristic  vigour.  As  early  as 
the  year  1830  we  find  the  lectures  of  William 
Cruikshanks  mentioned  in  the  Dundee  Ad- 
vertiser, and  at  length  he  became  an  agent  of 
the  Western  Scottish  Temperance  Union,  but 
he  was  always  regarded  as  the  heroic  pioneer 
of  the  temperance  reformation  in  Dundee. 
He  died  in  the  year  1850. 

Thomas  Lamb  is  the  name  of  a man  whose 
fame  has  gone  far  beyond  Dundee,  where  he 
was  born  in  1801.  On  leaving  school  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  hand-loom  weaving,  but 
he  gave  up  this  trade  and  became  a gardener, 
in  which  capacity  he  was  employed  for  some 
time  at  Castle  Huntly.  Eeturning  to  Dundee 
after  a severe  illness  he  commenced  business 
as  a grocer  and  spirit-dealer  in  a shop  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Murraygate,  and  here  he  was 
making  a comfortable  living  when,  in  1828, 
the  first  temperance  agitation  began  in  the 
town.  Induced  by  curiosity  Mr.  Lamb  at- 
tended the  first  lecture  delivered  by  William 
Cruikshanks,  with  the  result  that  he  deter- 
mined to  give  up  the  liquor  traffic.  This 
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resolution  having  been  taken,  he  promptly 
destroyed  his  stock-in-trade,  and  quitted  the 
business,  to  begin  life  anew  in  a more  humble 
but  a moi'e  honourable  way. 

Mr.  Lamb,  who  now  threw  his  energies  into 
the  temperance  movement,  began  to  see  that 
a suitable  place  of  resort  was  required  by  the 
young  men  of  the  town.  Accordingly  he 
rented  premises  in  the  IMurraygate,  which 
he  opened  as  a coffee-house.  “ The  Halls  of 
Lamb”  soon  became  the  meeting-place  of 
nearly  all  the  literary  societies  and  clubs  of 
Dundee.  Here  they  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a blazing  fire,  carpeted  floors,  stuff-bottomed 
chairs,  and  walls  hung  with  paintings  and 
engravings. 

The  great  success  of  his  coffee-house  induced 
Mr.  Lamb  to  open  a small  wooden  erection  on 
the  day  of  her  Majesty’s  coronation — June  28, 
1838 — for  the  sale  of  temperance  refreshments. 
This  venture  also  proved  such  a success  that 
in  1843  he  opened  the  “ Tea-gai'dens,”  which 
soon  became  as  much  appreciated  as  “The 
Halls  of  Lamb.”  In  1844  he  also  fitted  up 
commodious  premises  at  the  West  Port  as  a 
reading-room  and  coffee-house. 

This  enterprising  teetotaller  was  now  con- 
vinced by  his  experience  that  there  was  an 
opening  for  a first-class  temperance  hotel  in 
the  town  of  Dundee,  and  he  determined  to 
supply  the  want.  Many  people  laughed  at 
the  notion  of  a hotel  being  successful  without 
liquor;  but  Thomas  Lamb  persevered,  and 
the  place  was  opened  in  1852,  when  about  100 
of  the  leading  townspeople  dined  together 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Kinnaird.  The 
arrangements  of  the  hotel  were  so  excellent 
that  its  fame  soon  got  noised  abroad,  and  it 
was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able houses  on  the  road.  In  course  of  time 
the  building  became  too  small,  and  in  1867 
Mr.  Lamb  completed  the  erection  of  a struc- 
ture of  which  Dundee  may  well  be  proud,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  hotels  in  the  kingdom. 

During  his  long  and  useful  career  Mr. 
Lamb  always  took  an  active  interest  in  every- 
thing which  served  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  town,  and  he  was  at  all  times  a tower 
of  strength  to  the  temperance  cause.  He  was 
engaged  actively  in  his  business  when,  in  1869, 
he  was  seized  with  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
from  which  he  died,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight 
years. 

One  of  the  best-known  temperance  advocates 
in  Dundee  was  Mr.  George  Rough,  who  for 


I many  years  was  provost  of  the  city.  His 
connection  with  the  movement  extended  over 
nearly  fifty  years,  during  thirty  of  which  he 
acted  as  president  of  the  society,  and  on  retir- 
ing from  active  duty  in  1881  he  was  elected 
honorary  president,  a position  which  he  held 
till  his  death.  Much  of  his  long  and  useful 
life  was  devoted  to  the  furtherance  of  the  tem- 
perance cause,  and  when  he  was  in  a j)osition 
of  high  civic  authority  he  was  ever  ready  to 
declare  in  favour  of  his  principles.  He  was 
the  first  teetotal  provost  in  Scotland,  and  his 
influence  in  that  position  was  such,  that 
during  the  year  1855-6  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  public-houses  was  118.  As  a result 
of  this  clearance  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
all  cases  brought  before  the  police-court  during 
that  year  was  1000,  while  the  number  of 
“drunks”  was  diminished  by  611. 

Mr.  Rough  was  chairman  of  the  fortieth 
annual  meeting  of  the  Dundee  Temperance 
Society,  held  in  January,  1878.  During  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said: — 

“I  have  been  thirty-eight  yearsan  abstainer, 
and  am  now  seventy-six  years  of  age.  I 
attribute  my  long  life  and  general  good  health 
to  my  total  abstinence.  I have  suffered  for 
the  past  eight  years  from  brain  exhaustion. 
During  that  time  I have  seen  and  consulted 
the  most  eminent  men  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. None  of  the  English  doctors  recom- 
mended alcoholic  liquors,  but  the  Scotch 
doctors  did.  Dr.  Begbie  recommended  a little 
wine  to  be  taken  along  with  food, and  Professor 
Gardiner  recommended  whisky  and  water. 
It  was  against  my  princiijles  and  opposed  to 
my  likings,  but  I allowed  their  fame  as  medical 
advisers  to  weigh  with  me.  I took  the  wine 
for  a fortnight,  and  the  whisky  and  water  for 
three  days,  with  this  result,  that  after  each 
dose  I felt  worse.  I discontinued  these  drinks, 
and  now  on  water  as  my  only  beverage  I am 
much  better  every  way,  although  I am  six 
years  older.” 

Mr.  Rough  was  unable,  owing  to  his  ex- 
treme age,  to  be  present  at  the  jubilee  celebra- 
tions held  in  1888.  He  sent  a letter,  however, 
to  ex-Provost  Moncur,  chairman  of  the  Tem- 
perance Jubilee  Demonstration,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract;— 

“ Personally,  I have  been  a total  abstainer 
and  associated  with  the  temperance  cause  for 
well-nigh  fifty  years,  and  I know  of  no  other 
movement  for  the  public  welfare  which,  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  has  made  such  remarkable 
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and  gratifying  progress.  In  Dundee,  at  tlie 
beginning  of  that  period,  tliere  was  only  one 
minister  of  the  gospel  a teetotaller,  the  Rev. 
James  Johnstone,  Methodist,  now  there  are 
upwards  of  thirty.  Then  no  medical  practi- 
tioner in  the  town  was  an  abstainer,  now  there 
are  five  or  six,  and  all  the  others  are  very 
chary  in  prescribing  alcohol  in  any  form. 
Then,  in  1853,  when  I had  the  honour  of  being 
elected  provost  of  this  town,  I believe  I was 
the  only  teetotal  cliief  magistrate  in  the  United 
Kingdom  ; but  now  there  have  been,  and  are, 
teetotal  provosts  in  England,  Ii’eland,  and 
Scotland.”  This  may  be  regarded  as  his  last 
testimony  on  a subject  which  to  him  was  of 
paramount  importance,  for  he  died  during 
this  same  year,  1888. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Smith  is  one  of  the  oldest  and 
best  known  among  the  temperance  men  of 
Dundee.  He  was  born  at  Cullen,  Banffshire, 
in  1815,  and  shoi’tly  after  he  had  entered  his 
tenth  year  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  tailor 
trade,  in  which  he  has  continued  until  now. 
In  1834  he  arrived  in  Dundee  and  settled 
down  there,  commencing  business  in  1841. 
Mr.  Smith  has  been  a total  abstainer  for  fifty- 
three  years,  and  for  nearly  fifty  years  he  has 
been  a member  of  the  Dundee  Temperance 
Society,  holding  the  positions  of  vice-president 
and  treasurer.  He  was  a member  of  the  town- 
council  for  three  years,  and  in  other  ways  he 
has  been  honoured  by  his  townsmen.  On  27th 
May,  1891,  he  celebrated  his  business  jubilee, 
when  his  friends  took  the  opportunity  to 
entertain  him  to  dinner  and  present  him  with 
his  portrait.  Mr.  Smith,  who  is  still  engaged 
actively  in  the  good  work,  is  president  of  the 
Dundee  Temperance  Vigilance  Union. 

William  Doig  was  born  at  Kirriemuir  in 
September,  1838,  and  came  to  Dundee  in  1847, 
where  he  learned  the  business  of  a chemist, 
and  began  to  trade  on  his  own  account  in  1861. 
He  is  a life  abstainer,  and  has  rendered  much 
service  to  the  cause,  especially  in  the  school 
board  and  town-council.  He  is  an  ardent 
Wesleyan,  and  his  work  amongst  the  young 
people  is  well  known  and  highly  appreciated. 

Thomas  Angus,  who  lived  in  Lochee,  a 
suburb  of  Dundee,  was  for  thirty  years  one  of 
the  staunch  supporters  of  the  movement,  and 
urged  its  claims  by  life  and  voice  in  such 
hearty  manner  that  many  were  won  to  the 
cause.  He  also  took  an  active  interest  in  local 
and  municipal  politics.  His  death  in  1891  was 
a great  loss  to  the  movement. 


Not  the  least  notable  of  the  Dundee  temjier- 
ance  wortliies  was  Mr.  Hugh  Martin.  He 
was  descended  from  an  Argyleshire  family 
who  had  settled  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where 
Hugh  was  born,  but  he  early  found  his  way 
to  Scotland  and  settled  in  Dundee.  Here  he 
soon  made  himself  known  in  connection  with 
political,  educational,  and  temperance  affairs 
as  an  enlightened  and  public-spirited  citizen. 
As  early  as  1854  he  was  a prominent  member 
of  the  Dundee  Temperance  Society’s  com- 
mittee, and  in  the  early  struggles  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  missionary  work.  At  one 
time  he  conducted  a very  successful  agency  on 
behalf  of  the  Angus  and  Mearns  Temperance 
Union,  while  it  was  largely  through  his  help 
that  the  order  of  Good  Templars  was  intro- 
duced to  Dundee  in  1870  by  Jabez  Walker 
and  Robert  Simpson.  He  held  oflSce  in  the 
first  lodge  instituted  here,  and  when  the  spread 
of  the  Order  required  the  formation  of  higher 
courts  Mr.  Martin  was  chosen  as  District 
Grand  Worthy  Chief.  In  this  capacity  he 
visited  nearly  every  district  in  Forfarshire, 
planting  the  standard  of  temperance.  That 
he  was  the  right  man  for  so  important  a duty 
was  attested  by  the  result,  for  in  eight  mouths 
he  had  granted  charters  to  eleven  lodges  in 
Dundee,  one  in  Lochee,  and  one  in  Droughty 
Ferry- — thirteen  lodges,  with  a membership  of 
1650.  Mr.  Martin  was  a man  of  enlightened 
and  mature  judgment,  whose  counsel  was 
often  sought,  and  much  esteemed.  He  was 
possessed  of  considerable  platform  gifts,  and 
greatly  aided  the  cause  of  open-air  advocacy. 
When  Mr.  Martin  died  in  1887  it  was  felt 
that  the  temperance  cause  in  Dundee  had 
suffered  a severe  loss,  but  the  influeuce  of  his 
noble  example,  uprightness  of  character,  and 
kindly  nature  still  survive  in  the  lives  of  his 
fellow-townsmen. 

Mr.  James  Scrymgeour,  as  a public  speaker, 
philanthropist,  and  total  abstainei’,  was  well 
known  and  beloved  by  the  people  of  Dundee 
and  its  neighbourhood.  He  was  born  at  Kir- 
riemuir, 24th  February,  1821,  his  father  being 
a merchant  in  that  town.  Subsequently  he 
brought  his  family  to  Dundee,  where  his  sou 
James,  who  had  learned  the  weaving  trade, 
obtained  employment  in  a warehouse,  and 
was  afterwards  manager  of  various  factories. 
While  employed  as  manager  at  Caldrum  fac- 
toiy  a period  of  dull  trade  set  in,  and  the 
place  was  closed.  Mr.  Scrymgeour  then  en- 
tered an  accountant’s  office,  and  at  the  same 
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time  became  curator  of  the  museum  of  the 
Watt  Institution,  a position  whicli  lie  relin- 
quislied  wlien  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Nor- 
thern Warder.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  re- 
gistrar of  tlie  St.  Andi-ews  district ; but,  owing 
to  his  deafness,  this  appointment  was  can- 
celled after  eighteen  months’  service.  He  was 
greatly  depressed  by  the  loss  of  this  jiost;  but 
Lord  Kinnaird  came  to  his  assistance,  made 
him  his  almoner,  and  gave  him  charge  of  his 
literary  work  and  his  correspondence.  Then 
when  Sheriff  Barclay,  in  conjunction  with 
I;ord  Kinnaird,  started  the  Prison  Aid  Society, 
Mr.  Scrymgeour  was  appointed  agent,  a posi- 
tion in  which  he  found  useful  and  congenial 
occupation.  Among  his  many  efforts  to  bene- 
fit the  poor  Mr.  Scrymgeour  never  lost  sight 
of  the  temperance  cause.  He  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Recha- 
bites.  He  also  took  part  in  introducing  the 
Good  Templar  Order  to  Dundee,  and  he  occu- 
pied the  highest  position  in  the  Order  which 
he  could  fill — his  deafness  unfortunately  dis- 
qualifying him  from  holding  the  highest.  He 
was  the  first  agent  of  the  Dundee  Temperance 
Society;  but  his  health  broke  down  at  the 
time,  and  he  subsequently  refused  all  offers  to 
become  an  agent  of  the  national  organizations. 
He  was,  however,  at  all  times  ready  to  assist 
the  agents  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance 
and  the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  and  he 
assisted  Mr.  Murphy  in  introducing  the  Blue 
Ribbon  Army  into  Dundee.  Indeed,  all  the 
temperance  organizations  in  the  city  made 
large  claims  upon  his  services,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  children’s  Sunday  services  he  was 
everywhere  welcome.  His  last  illness  was 
brief,  and  when  he  died  in  1887,  the  public 
funei'al  which  he  x-eceived  testified  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  evei’y  section 
of  his  fellow-townsmen. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Methven  was  born  at  Bi’oughty 
Ferry  in  the  year  1827,  and  succeeded  to  his 
father’s  business,  who  was  a shoemaker.  Sub- 
sequently he  was  appointed  local  agent  for  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  a position  which  he 
held  with  gi-eat  success  until  the  bank  failed. 
He  then  entei’ed  upon  business  on  his  own 
account,  and  soon  afterwax’ds  became  inspector 
of  poor  for  the  Monifieth  parochial  board. 
Mr.  Methven  was  closely  identified  with  the 
temperance  movement,  and  was  one  of  the 
“young  men”  who  rallied  i-ound  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Hannay  dui'ing  his  pastoi-ate  in 
Dundee.  Whilst  he  continued  always  a mem- 


ber of  the  Dumlee  Tempei'ance  Society  lie 
joined  the  Good  Templars  in  Broughty  Ferry, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  local  leaders  of  tlie  Blue 
Ribbon  movement  in  1881.  He  was  a willing 
woikei’,  and  his  frequent  addresses  at  temper- 
ance meetings  were  always  interesting,  sen- 
sible, and  convincing.  He  died  in  1887. 

Rev.  .Toxin  Masson  was  boi-n  in  Aberdeen 
in  1806,  and  educated  in  King’s  College  in  that 
city.  Towai’ds  the  end  of  his  educational 
course  his  health  broke  down,  find  his  desire 
to  go  abroad  as  a missionary  had  to  be  aban- 
doned. At  this  time  theCongi’egational  Union 
of  Scotland  wei'e  in  want  of  a missionary  for 
Orkney,  and  Mr.  Masson  received  the  ap- 
pointment. In  1835  he  formed  a church  thei’e, 
and  became  its  first  pastor.  After  ten  years 
of  successful  labours  among  the  islanders,  he 
accepted  a call  to  Bi'echin  in  1845 ; then  he 
removed  to  Letham,  near  Forfar,  in  1850,  and 
subsequently  came  to  Dundee, where  he  started 
what  eventually  became  “ Russell  Congrega- 
tional Chapel,”  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
congregations  in  the  city.  In  his  early  efforts 
Mr.  Masson  found  that  temperance  was  need- 
ful as  a help  to  the  gospel,  and  the  two  have 
been  bound  closely  together  in  the  upbuilding 
of  Russell  Chapel.  He  took  a great  interest  in 
young  men,  and  was  the  means  of  starting  the 
“ Hawkhill  Y oung  Men’s  Temperance  Society.” 
This  society  had  a large  membership,  and  as 
far  back  as  the  “sixties”  canned  on  a vigorous 
propaganda.  Mr.  Masson  was,  in  the  early 
days  of  the  temperance  movement,  one  of 
three  ministers  who  in  Dundee  repi’esented 
the  cause — now  he  is  one  of  sixty.  He  has 
always  been  an  active  worker  in  connection 
with  the  Dundee  Tempei’ance  Society  and  the 
Scottish  Tempei’ance  League,  and  he  is  the 
author  of  The  Fallen  Minister,  one  of  the  latter 
society’s  popular  temperance  tales.  Mr.  Mas- 
son retired  from  the  active  work  of  the  minis- 
try in  1878;  but  he  still  lives  and  takes  an 
affectionate  interest  in  the  old  cause. 

Mr.  John  Sutherland,  who  was  born  at 
Arbroath  on  13th  March,  1828,  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who,  in  1853,  formed  themselves  into 
a committee  as  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  on 
24th  November  of  the  same  year  lie  assisted 
in  starting  the  Arbroath  Total  Abstinence 
Society.  In  the  following  year  he  came  to 
Dundee, and  took  a warm  interest  in  the  move- 
ment in  that  town,  being  ever  ready  to  address 
meetings  either  indoors  or  in  the  open  air. 
He  was  an  excellent  public  speaker,  and 
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published  sever.-il  volumes  of  essays,  the  most 
notable  being  the  one  entitled  Love,  Courtship, 
and  Marriage.  His  ability  and  public  spirit 
were  recognized  by  the  working  men  of  Dun- 
dee, who  sent  him  to  the  town-council  as  their 
representative,  a public  ])osition  which  he  filled 
with  credit  for  three  years.  He  died  in  1880. 

Mr.  John  Kobertson  was  born  at  Coupar- 
Angus  in  1826.  He  signed  the  temperance 
pledge  when  a boy,  and  held  firmly  to  it  for 
. more  than  fifty  years.  He  was  apprenticed  to 
the  drapery  trade,  and  when  he  came  to  Dundee 
in  1846,  he  became  an  assistant, and  soon  after- 
wards a partner  in  the  firm  of  James  Spence 
& Co.  He  did  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  when  the  royal  commission  on 
grocers’  licenses  sat  in  Dundee  in  1878.  Mr. 
Robertson  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
the  Dundee  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  and 
for  many  years  treasurer  of  the  Dundee  Tem- 
perance Society.  After  thirty-five  years  of 
successful  business  life  he  retired  in  1881,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  lamented  death  in 
1891  he  devoted  himself  unsparingly  to  good 
works. 

James  Allan  was  born  at  Montrose  in 
1809,  and  in  early  life  he  came  to  Dundee, 
where  he  served  his  apprenticeship  as  a hair- 
dresser. In  1827  he  began  business  on  his 
own  account  in  Nethergate,  and  subsequently 
removed  to  Crichton  Street,  where  he  re- 
mained for  the  long  period  of  fifty-eight  years. 
Always  dUigent  in  business,  Mr.  Allan  was  yet 
able  to  devote  a large  part  of  his  time  to  public 
affairs.  As  an  advocate  of  temperance  princi- 
ples he  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  district,  and 
his  zeal  in  the  cause  seemed  to  increase  with 
his  advancing  years.  His  addresses  on  this 


subject  were  not  the  least  important  of  his 
public  utterances.  In  1863  Mr.  Allan  was 
elected  to  the  town-council,  and  this  position 
he  occupied  for  twenty-three  years.  His  busi- 
ness ability  and  efforts  for  the  public  welfare 
were  so  conspicuous  that  the  council  elected 
him  to  the  magistracy  on  three  several  occa- 
sions. Mr.  Allan  was  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  and  he  and  his  wife  lived  to 
celebrate,  in  a public  a.ssembly  of  their  friends, 
their  diamond  wedding.  He  died  in  Novem- 
ber, 1891. 

Mr.  John  H.  Duffhs  was  born  in  Dundee 
in  the  year  1815.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
temperance  reformers  in  Dundee,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  the  work  both  as  a speaker 
and  as  a member  of  the  committee  of  the 
Dundee  Temperance  Society.  He  has  also 
the  honour  of  being  one  of  a committee  who 
started  in  1846  the  first  Band  of  Hope  which 
was  formed  in  Dundee.  Mr.  Duffus  was  at 
all  times  anxious  to  advance  the  temperance 
cause,  and  his  shop  in  West  Port  was  well 
known  throughout  the  town  as  a place  where 
the  pledge  could  be  signed.  He  still  takes  an 
active  interest  in  the  movement. 

Mr.  John  Smart  was  born  at  Dundee  in 
1817,  and  in  1849  he  identified  himself  with 
the  temperance  party.  He  took  a prominent 
part  in  all  meetings  connected  with  the  cause 
in  the  town,  and  along  with  others  started  a 
Temperance  Sick  and  Funeral  Society,  which 
was  the  means  of  doing  much  good.  He  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and 
when  the  Good  Templar  movement  reached 
Dundee  he  laboured  actively  in  behalf  of  the 
Order.  He  died  in  January,  1891,  not  long 
after  he  had  celebrated  his  golden  wedding. 
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Early  in  the  year  1850  the  Scottish  Temper- 
ance League  issued  the  first  part  of  an  impor- 
tant work  entitled  the  Temperance  Cyclopcedia, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Reid  of  Edinburgh.  This 
was  a large  and  classified  selection  of  facts, 
opinions,  statistics,  anecdotes,  and  comments 
on  texts  of  Scripture  bearing  on  every  depart- 
ment of  the  tempei’auce  question.  This  work 
had  a good  sale,  and  has  several  times  been 
revised  and  republished. 

About  the  same  time  a prize  of  .£10  was 
ofiTered  by  the  National  Tempei'ance  Society 
for  the  best  essay  on  the  “ Management  of 
Temperance  Societies,”  which  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  D.  G.  Payne  of  Deptford  for  the  essay 
entitled  Scaffolding  for  Teetotal  Societies,  or 
How  to  Reach  the  Topstone  of  the  Temperance 
Reformation. 

Another  prize  of  £100  was  offered  by  Joseph 
Eaton  of  Bristol,  for  the  best  essay  in  reply  to 
the  following  questions: — 

“ 1st.  What  are  the  effects,  corporeal  and 
mental,  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  healthy 
human  system  ? 2d.  Does  physiology  or  expe- 
rience teach  ns  that  alcoholic  liquors  should 


form  part  of  the  ordinary  sustenance  of  man, 
particularly  under  circumstances  of  exposure 
to  severe  labour  or  to  extremes  of  tempera- 
ture? or,  on  the  other  hand,  is  there  reason  for 
believing  that  such  use  of  them  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  the  pidnciples  of  science  or  by  the 
results  of  practical  observation  ? 3d.  Are  there 
anyspecial  modifications  of  the  bodily  ormental 
condition  of  man,  short  of  actual  disease,  in 
which  the  occasional  or  habitual  use  of  liquors 
may  be  necessary  or  beneficial?  4th.  Is  the 
employment  of  alcoholic  liquors  necessary  in 
the  practice  of  medicine?  If  so,  in  what  dis- 
ease or  in  what  stage  of  the  disease  is  the  use 
of  them  necessary  or  beneficial?” 

The  adjudication  of  the  prize  was  intrusted 
to  Dr.  Forbes,  F.R.S.,  physician  to  her  majesty’s 
household;  Dr.  Roupell,  F.R.S. , physician  to 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital;  and  Dr.  Guy, 
professor  of  foi-ensic  medicine.  Fifteen  essays 
were  sent  in,  and  the  adjudicators  unanimously 
awarded  the  prize  to  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 

The  essay  was  published  in  a form  similar 
to  the  Rev.  H.  Worsley’s  Essay  on  Juvenile 
Depravity,  to  which  was  adjudicated  the  prize 
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of  100  guineas,  offered  also  by  Mr.  Eaton. 
Dr.  Carpenter’s  essay  was  afterwards  repub- 
lislied  in  a cheap  form  and  widely  circulated, 
as  it  well  deserved  to  be.  He  rendered  valu- 
able service  to  the  temperance  movement,  and 
died  November  10th,  1885,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two  years. 

On  St.  Patrick’s  Day,  1850,  the  Eev.  Father 
Spratt  of  Dublin  invited  his  fellow-citizens  to 
meet  him  on  the  green  at  Harold’s  Cross.  In 
point  of  numbei’s  the  gathering  was  very  large, 
and  it  was  orderly  and  enthusiastic,  showing 
that,  despite  the  adverse  storms  of  temptation 
and  trial,  their  love  of  teetotalism  was  not  then 
abated.  Several  speakei’s  addressed  the  meet- 
ing, and  an  eye-witness  publicly  declared  that 
he  did  not  see  a single  intoxicated  person  in 
all  that  vast  assembly.  James  Haughton,  J.P., 
took  a warm  interest  in  the  proceedings,  at 
the  close  of  which  between  500  and  600  names 
were  added  to  the  roll  of  total  abstainers  in 
Dublin. 

Durins  the  time  that  Father  Mathew  was 
in  America  Father  Spratt  was  the  guiding 
spirit  of  the  movement  in  Ireland,  and  was 
deservedly  beloved  by  the  people  for  his  ear- 
nest zeal  and  devotion  to  this  and  kindred 
objects.  He  was  zealously  supported  by  Mr. 
James  Haughton  and  others.  Mr.  Haughton 
made  strenuous  efforts  to  induce  the  commis- 
sioners of  national  education  to  give  their 
attention  to  the  temperance  question,  and  at 
length  received  an  assurance  from  the  secre- 
taries to  the  following  effect; — 

“With  regard  to  your  jDroposal  that  the 
commissioners  should  ‘ make  alcohol  and  its 
antidote  a branch  of  instruction  in  all  the 
schools  over  which  they  have  authority,’  we 
are  to  state  that  the  commissioners  have  always 
been  desirous  that  the  blessings  of  temperance 
should  be  inculcated  through  the  medium  of 
the  National  School-books;  and  they  will  be 
happy  to  insert  in  any  future  editions  suitable 
lessons  on  that  important  subject.” 

At  a meeting  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  favourable  to  total  abstinence  from 
all  Intoxicating  drinks,  held  at  the  Meeting- 
house, Manchester,  on  Monday  evening,  J uly 
15th,  1850,  it  was  resolved — 

“That  an  a.ssociation  be  formed  among 
Friends,  and  those  attending  Friends’  meet- 
ings in  Manchester  and  its  neighbourhood, 
having  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the 
cause  of  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
li(1uors,  to  be  called  ‘The  Manchester  Friends’ 


Total  Abstinence  Society’”  {British  Friend, 
1850). 

In  1850  a series  of  important  demonstra- 
tions was  commenced  in  London  by  the  hold- 
ing of  a great  meeting  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
on  Nov.  28th,  Lawrence  Heyworth,  M.P.,  in 
the  chair.  The  Shapcott  family  (Saxhorn 
band)  performed  select  pieces  of  music  during 
the  evening,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Messrs.  John  Cassell,  Geoi’ge  Cruikshank,  J.  P. 
Parker,  Eev.  George  Copway  (the  Ogibway 
chief),  Eev.  G.  W.  M'Cree,  and  others. 

The  sixteenth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at 
Halifax,  July  16th,  17th,  and  18th,  1850,  and 
was  peculiarly  attractive  and  intere.sting. 
Special  trains  from  all  stations  on  the  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire  Eailway  took  passen- 
gers to  and  from  Halifax  for  one  fare,  and  a 
grand  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  held  in  a large  room  adjoining 
the  Northgate  Hotel,  the  net  result  being 
the  sum  of  .£278,  2s.  %d.  At  the  conference 
proper,  Mr.  John  Andrew  of  Leeds  was  voted 
to  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  William  Morris, 
president,  who  retired  from  office,  and  was 
succeeded  by.  Joseph  Thorp  of  Halifax. 
Twenty-four  resolutions  were  submitted  and 
passed,  including  one  on  ministerial  absti- 
nence, one  on  Bands  of  Hope  and  juvenile 
temperance  societies,  another  on  house-to- 
house  visitation  and  the  employment  of  town 
missionaries,  a fourth  on  ladies’  auxiliary  as- 
sociations, and  a fifth  on  temperance  societies 
in  connection  with  Sunday-schools,  &c.  Two 
large  public  meetings  were  held,  one  presided 
over  by  John  Crossley,  mayor  of  Halifax,  and 
the  other  by  his  brother  Sir  Francis  Crossley, 
M.P.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Eev. 
Franklin  Howorth  of  Biu'y,  Mr.  Henry  Clapp 
of  America,  Dr.  F.  E.  Lees  of  Leeds,  Mi’. 
John  Andrew  of  Leeds,  and  others.  The 
agents  employed  during  this  year  were  Eev. 
E.  G.  Mason,  Messrs.  John  Addleshaw,  T.  B. 
Thompson,  Joseph  Bormoud,  Wm.  Crawford, 
Eobei't  Lowery,  and  M.  S.  Narracott. 

The  seventeenth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  Hud- 
dersfield on  the  16th  and  17th  July,  1851, 
at  which  the  re])ort  showed  that  steady  pro- 
gress was  being  made.  The  receipts,  includ- 
ing the  net  proceeds  of  the  Halifax  bazaar, 
were  £1046,  11s.  4J.  The  Advocate  and  the 
Band  of  Hope  Journal  had  reached  a joint 
circulation  of  114,000  copies. 
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Amongst  those  reported  as  deceased  during 
tlie  year  was  one  of  tlie  Preston  worthies,  best 
kiu)wn  as  “Slender  Billy.”  William  How- 
ARTii  of  Preston  was  a sizer,  and  a man  above 
the  average  height  and  build,  so  that  it  was 
a joke  to  call  him  “Slender  Billy,”  he  being 
quite  the  reverse.  If  quantity  was  all  that 
was  required,  then  he  was  a tine  “ specimen 
of  teetotalism.”  He  usually  went  out  with 
the  mission  bands  and  was  a willing  worker. 
He  died  on  the  4th  of  February,  1851,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  years. 

The  year  1851  will  live  in  the  annals  of 
English  history  as  the  year  in  which  the  first 
Great  Exhibition  was  opened.  The  late  illus- 
trious Prince  Albert,  consort  of  her  majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  was  the  prime  mover,  and 
from  first  to  last  took  a deep  interest  in  its 
management  and  success.  Unlike  its  succes- 
sors, this  exhibition  was  free  from  the  cor- 
rupting influences  of  the  liquor  traffic,  there 
being  no  liquor  tajjs  running,  nor  any  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  jjermitted  within  its  j^re- 
cincts. 

This  the  friends  of  temperance  in  London 
thought  to  be  a fitting  opportunity  to  hold  a 
series  of  demonstrations  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  and  a committee  was  appointed  to 
make  the  necessary  arrangements.  With 
Thomas  Cook  of  Leicester  as  travelling  secre- 
tary, and  Messrs.  T.  C.  Prebble,  J.  Doxey, 
and  E.  Griffiths  as  honorary  secretaires,  the 
work  was  heartily  commenced,  and  on  the 
31st  July,  and  August  1st,  1851,  the  demon- 
strations commenced  with  a conference  held 
in  the  City  of  London  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institution,  Aldersgate  Street,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Samuel  Bowly.  On  the  following 
Sunday  sermons  were  preached  in  various 
places  of  worship  in  the  metropolis.  On 
August  4th  a crowded  meeting  was  held  in 
Exeter  Hall  to  welcome  friends  from  a dis- 
tance, at  which  Lawrence  Heyworth,  M.P., 
presided,  and  an  address  of  welcome  was  read 
by  Mr.  .J . W . Green.  Addresses  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  .1.  S.  Buckingham,  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  of 
Leeds,  Rev.  J.  Thomas,  Rev.  Mr.  Ballantyne, 
Messrs.  Peter  Sinclair,  Edinburgh,  John  An- 
drew, Leeds,  John  Hockings,  Birmingham, 
Elihu  Burritt  the  American  blacksmith,  and 
others. 

On  the  following  day  a grand  demonstra- 
tion was  held,  when  some  thousands  of  the 
members  of  the  various  London  societies,  who 
marched  in  procession,  visited  the  exhibition. 


Large  meetings  were  lield  in  the  evening,  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  (ith  a soiree  was  held  at 
the  London  Tavern,  and  in  the  afternoon  a 
grand  fSte  in  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens,  when  nearly  25,000  persons  were 
])resent.  Here  a loyal  address  to  the  Queen, 
and  a petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  were 
unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Buckingham  prepared  a small 
volume  of  144  pages,  entitled  An  Earnest  Plea 
for  the  Reign  of  Temperance  and  Peace  as 
conducive  to  the  Prosperity  of  Nations.  By  per- 
mission, and  with  the  approbation  of  Prince 
Albert,  1000  copies  of  this  work  were  distri- 
buted gratuitously  to  1000  exhibitors  (Coul- 
ing’s  Temperance  History,  p.  209). 

Immediately  after  this  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society,  which  had  been  on  the  de- 
cline, was  reorganized,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Spencer,  M.A.,  late  of  Hinton  Charter  House, 
became  secretary,  with  Mr.  Cornelius  New- 
combe  as  assistant.  The  Temperance  Gazette 
and  The  Teetotal  Times  were  incorporated 
with  the  National  Temperance  Chronicle,  which 
under  Mr.  Spencer’s  guidance  rapidly  extended 
its  circulation  and  usefulness. 

After  paying  all  expenses,  the  committee 
who  had  so  successfully  conducted  the  “ Ex- 
hibition demonstrations  ” found  that  they  had 
a surplus  of  nearly  £500  in  hand;  they  there- 
fore determined  to  exjiend  this  money  in 
further  extending  the  cause  in  the  metropoli- 
tan district,  and  to  this  end  formed  themselves 
into  an  organization  denominated  the  “ Lon- 
don Temperance  League,”  which  was  inaugu- 
rated by  a public  meeting  held  in  Exeter  Hall, 
6th  Oct.  1851.  The  following  wei’e  the  officers 
and  committee  appointed: — President,  James 
Silk  Buckingham;  vice-presidents,  Lawrence 
Heyworth,  M.P.,  John  Cassell,  George  Cruik- 
shank ; treasurer,  G.  C.  Campbell;  honorary 
secretaries,  T.  C.  Prebble  and  W.  Tweedie; 
executive  committee,  R.  Bannister,  G.  C. 
Campbell,  J.  H.  Esterbrooke,  J.  W.  Green,  S. 
Geary,  W.  Horsell,  T.  J.  Messer,  J.  Pliilips, 
T.  C.  Prebble,  T.  Smith,  E.  Tisdall,  and  W 
Tweedie. 

The  League  was  very  active  and  zealous 
during  the  fii’st  year  of  its  operations  and  for 
some  time  afterwards.  The  first  annual  report 
gave  the  following  abstract  of  work  done 
during  the  year: — 

1.  Ten  Monthly  Meetings  in  Exeter  Hall,  at 
which  all  the  available  talent  (both  local  and 
otherwise)  in  the  movement  was  secured. 
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2.  Free  Lectures  delivered  to  nearly  every 
Loudon  society  by  Mr.  George  Lomax,  who 
was  engaged  for  two  months,  and  his  services 
entii'ely  paid  by  the  League,  and  extending 
over  seventy  meetings.  Five  hundred  lectures, 
all  free  to  the  societies,  were  delivered  by  the 
League  agents  at  a cost  of  over  .£300.  The 
committee  also  secured  the  services  of  the 
earnest  and  talented  American  temperance 
advocate,  Mr.  F.  W.  Kellogg,  who,  througli 
the  League,  was  enabled  to  protract  his  visit 
in  England  from  one  to  twelve  months,  and 
visited  nearly  all  pai’ts  of  the  country,  pro- 
ducing a marked  effect  wherever  he  was  heard. 

In  the  spring  of  1852  Mr.  Johnson  Worthy, 
anxious  to  provide  useful  employment  for  the 
young  men  in  connection  with  the  Middles- 
brough Temperance  Society,  devised  a scheme 
and  laid  it  before  the  committee,  the  result 
being  the  formation  of  the  Middlesbrough 
Young  Men’s  Temperance  Association.  It 
began  with  twelve  members. 

Its  foundei',  Mr.  Johnson  Worthy,  was  the 
first  president,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
some  years  after,  he  looked  upon  its  members 
with  special  favour,  always  having  a word  of 
encouragement  for  those  who  were  patiently 
persevering  in  well-doing.  During  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  its  existence  all  the 
working  expenses  were  paid  by  the  parent 
society,  and  one  of  the  rules  provided  that 
the  president  should  be  selected  from  the 
committee  of  the  original  society.  The  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  Graham  Street  School- 
room  (behind  the  Independent  Chapel,  East 
Street,  afterwards  metamorphosed  into  a huge 
gin-palace  or  drinking-saloon,  the  property 
being  sold  on  the  erection  of  the  new  chapel 
near  the  Albert  Bridge).  This  school-room 
was  for  many  years  the  battle-ground  of  tem- 
perance, and  many  grand  meetings  were  held 
therein. 

At  first  the  meetings  were  private,  then 
open  for  young  men  only,  and  after  the  first 
season — a time  of  culture  and  preparation — 
one  meeting  in  the  month  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  when  the  members  of  the  society 
gave  short  addresses,  read  essays,  sang  teetotal 
melodies,  or  recited  temperance  and  other 
pieces,  most  of  them  being,  by  rule,  of  a char- 
acter to  further  the  objects  of  the  association 
and  the  temperance  movement. 

After  the  association  had  become  consoli- 
dated its  members  began  to  develop  their 
varied  talents,  some  in  one  direction,  some  in 


another,  and  a few  having  more  than  one 
talent  exercised  them  for  mutual  imjjrove- 
ment.  Walter  Hodgson,  Edward  Hanson, 
Charles  Bowes,  William  Leonard,  .lohn  R. 
Taylor,  Harrison  Ord,  Thomas  Outhwaite,  and 
P.  T.  Winskill  contributed  interesting  essays 
on  different  j^hases  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment. Singulai'ly  enough,  one  of  these  essays 
in  great  measure  anticipated  the  Permi.ssive 
Bill.  Just  at  this  time  the  town  of  Middles- 
brough was  being  incorporated,  and  the  varied 
discussions,  in  the  local  papers  and  elsewhere, 
upon  the  powers  and  benefits  of  the  Board  of 
Health’s  Act,  gave  the  writer  suggestions  for 
the  removal  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which  he 
embodied  in  his  essay. 

A magnificent  orchestral  band  was  organized 
under  the  dii’ection  of  John  M'Kendrick,  and 
by  the  aid  of  a few  ladies  the  entertainments 
of  the  Young  Men’s  Temperance  Association 
were  as  popular  and  enjoyable  as  any  in  the 
town,  the  committee  finding  it  necessary  to 
engage  the  Town  Hall  for  the  monthly  meet- 
ings, charging  sixpence  and  threepence  for 
seats;  and  often  the  hall  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. 

In  addition  to  the  monthly  concerts  or  bona- 
fide  temperance  entertainments,  the  society 
took  up,  and  some  of  its  members  repi’esented, 
the  “Trial  of  John  Barleycorn,”  “Trial  of  Di-. 
Abstinence,”  “ Trial  of  Suits  at  the  Brewster 
Sessions  of  Sotville,”  “Seven  Nights  in  a Bar- 
room,” “ Danesbury  House,”  &c.,  and  by  this 
means  raised  funds  to  set  up  a splendid  tem- 
perance library  for  the  use  of  the  membei's, 
pay  salary  of  a missionary,  &c.  They  did  not 
confine  their  operations  to  their  own  town,  but 
by  request  visited  Darlington,  Stockton,  Red- 
car,  Eston,  &c.,  thus  strengthening  the  tem- 
perance sentiment  of  the  district.  The  first 
aeent  of  the  association  was  Mr.  Richard 
Snelling,  who  afterwards  laboured  and  died  in 
London.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William 
Drew,  and  he  by  Mr.  John  Hirst  Hollowell 
of  Northampton,  now  the  popular  Congrega- 
tional minister  of  Rochdale. 

One  of  the  most  useful  and  intelligent  mem- 
bers of  this  association  was  a young  pattern- 
maker named  William  Corbett,  a native  of 
Carlisle.  He  was  an  amiable,  earnest,  true 
friend  and  companion,  and  a zealous  worker. 
After  a few  years’  residence  in  kliddlesbrough 
he  returned  to  his  native  city,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  labours  with  the  same  earnest  jnii-- 
pose  and  success.  He  was  a very  acceptable 
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local  preacher,  a staunch  advocate  of  the  Per- 
missive Bill,  &c.,  and  an  earnest  laborious 
Good  Templar  and  Son  of  Temperance.  He 
was  Past  District  Chief  Templar  for  East 
Cumberland  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  June,  1880,  at  the 
early  age  of  forty-six  years. 

Reverting  to  the  reportof  the  London  Tem- 
perance League,  we  find  that  Bands  of  Hope 
had  been  a subject  of  consideration  by  the 
League.  One  member  of  the  committee  (Mr. 
J.  H.  Esterbrooke)  had  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  formation  of  fresh  stations,  and 
visiting,  aiding,  and  assisting  those  already 
formed,  with  very  gratifying  results.  Mr. 
Peter  Sinclair  of  Edinburgh  was  engaged 
to  attend  every  Band  of  Flope,  and  as  far  as 
time  would  allow  every  ragged,  infant,  day, 
Sunday,  and  national  school,  at  which  ad- 
dresses were  delivered,  and  in  many  places  a 
great  interest  was  excited. 

One  of  the  most  important  meetings  on 
this  subject  was  that  held  in  Exeter  Hall, 
February  16th,  1852,  when  about  6000  chil- 
dren were  present,  and  some  thousands  were 
unable  to  obtain  admission.  A large  plate 
illustrating  this  meeting  appeared  in  the 
Illustrated  News.  Petitions  to  parliament, 
tracts,  appeals,  and  letters  to  noblemen,  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  ministers  of  religion,  liter- 
ary men,  public  lecturers,  and  the  leaders  of 
the  benevolent  and  religious  movements  of 
the  day,  calling  attention  to  the  claims  of 
the  temperance  movement,  and  other  means, 
were  used  to  attract  attention  to,  and  further 
the  interests  of  temperance  reform. 

“ Sermons  were  also  preached  by  Rev.  James 
Sherman,  Surrey  Chapel;  Rev.  G.  Clayton, 
Walworth;  Rev.  J.  Stevenson,  Borough  Road; 
Rev.  W.  Forster,  Kentish  Town ; Rev.  Dr. 
Jabez  Burns,  Church  Street,  Paddington;  Rev. 
Dr.  Campbell,  Tabernacle,  Moorfields ; Rev. 
Albert  Barnes,  Surrey  Chapel,  and  others. 

“On  the  4th  and  5th  August  the  League 
engaged  the  Royal  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens 
for  the  purposes  of  a temperance  bazaar  and 
a grand  juvenile /^<e,  both  of  which  were  upon 
an  unusually  large  scale,  and  attracted  great 
attention”  (Couling’s  History,  pp.  216-218). 

In  January,  1852,  the  National  Temperance 
Society  sustained  a severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  their  able  and  devoted  secretary,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Spencer,  M.A.;  and  about  the  same 
time  Mr.  C.  P.  Newcombe,  assistant  secretary, 
resigned  office  on  account  of  business  engage- 
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ments  requiring  his  more  immediate  attention. 
The  Rev.  Dawson  Burns  was  then  appointed 
secretary,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Couling  assistant 
secretary.  Mr.  Burns  held  the  office  until 
the  amalgamation  of  the  society  with  the 
London  Temperance  League  in  1856,  and  the 
change  of  name  to  that  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League. 

The  eighteenth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  Association  was  held  at 
Sheffiekl,  July  14th  and  15th,  1852,  but  there 
was  nothing  requiring  special  notice,  the  busi- 
ness done  being  of  the  usual  character.  The 
annual  income  was  reported  to  be  £793,14s.  b\d. 

tinder  the  judicious  direction  of  Joseph 
Eaton  and  his  co-workers,  the  “Bristol  and 
Somerset  Total  Abstinence  Association”  was 
doing  grand  work  in  the  west  of  England, 
and  Mr.  Eaton  thought  he  had  found  a man 
who  was  capable  of  taking  the  official  duties 
of  the  association  and  continuing  the  work. 
He  therefore,  in  1852,  invited  Mr.  John  Garth 
Thornton,  then  of  Leeds,  to  become  secretary 
of  the  association,  and  the  result  has  proved 
that  Mr.  Eaton’s  choice  was  a wise  one. 
Soon  after  his  appointment  the  necessity  was 
felt  for  an  extension  of  their  operations  and 
a change  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  “ W estern 
Tempei-ance  League.” 

John  Garth  Thornton  was  born  at  Bar- 
nard Castle,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  May 
18th,  1818.  When  he  was  three  months  old 
his  parents  removed  to  Staindrop,  in  the  same 
county,  where  he  spent  his  boyhood.  He  re- 
ceived part  of  his  education  at  Hamsterley, 
and  later  at  the  Percy  Street  Academy,  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, under  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Collingwood  Bruce. 

In  1832,  when  at  a boarding-school,  John 
received  from  his  father  some  American  tracts 
and  a report  which  he  was  requested  to  read. 
The  Rev.  John  Jackson  of  Hebden  Bridge 
had  visited  Staindrop,  and  lectured  on  absti- 
nence from  ardent  spirits  and  the  moderate 
use  of  other  liquors.  Young  Thornton  promptly 
responded  to  his  father’s  wish  and  signed  the 
moderation  pledge,  and  on  the  4th  of  August, 
1835,  shortly  after  his  father’s  death,  John 
signed  the  teetotal  pledge  and  became  an 
active  worker.  In  the  Christmas  week  of 
1836  he  walked  ten  miles  from  the  city  of 
Durham  through  a heavy  fall  of  snow,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  attend  the  first  temperance 
convention  held  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  addressed  a crowded 
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meeting  in  the  large  Primitive  Methodist 
Chai)el,  Flag  Lane,  Sunderland,  over  whicli 
Mr.  Jonathan  Priestman  presided. 

As  early  as  1837  the  Temperance  Luminary 
was  published  at  Sunderland,  and  its  issue 
for  April  contained  a long  letter  from  Mr. 
Thornton,  reporting  the  progress  of  the  cause 
in  the  locality  where  Mr.  Thornton  resided 
and  acted  as  honorary  secretary.  In  1837  he 
removed  to  Leeds,  and  there  found  and  was 
united  to  a thorough-going  temperance  partner 
for  life,  and  their  four  children  are  all  life 
abstainers.  Mr.  Thornton  gave  his  energies 
to  the  movement  in  Leeds  from  1837  to  No- 
vember, 1852,  when,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
late  Ml'.  Joseph  Eaton,  he  removed  to  Bristol, 
and  for  thirty-eight  years  held  the  position  of 
secretary  to  the  Western  Temperance  League. 

Mr.  Thornton  warmly  supported  the  policy 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Bristol  auxiliary  he  was 
urged  to  become  its  first  secretary,  and  held 
that  office  for  twenty  years,  in  addition  to 
his  duties  as  secretary  of  the  Bristol  Tem- 
perance Society  and  the  Western  Temperance 
League.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  old  Broad- 
mead  Rooms,  Bristol,  when  the  publicans  and 
their  hired  emissaries  attended  in  force  to 
prevent  Dr.  Lees,  Edward  Grubb,  and  other 
exponents  of  what  was  then  termed  “The 
Maine  Law  Agitation,”  from  being  heard,  and 
sometimes  they  were  successful,  for  in  those 
days  the  authorities  did  not  protect  the  friends 
of  temperance  and  morality. 

Mr.  Thornton  was  also  a warm  friend  of 
the  Good  Templar  order,  having  been  a mem- 
ber since  September,  1871,  and  a regular  at- 
tender  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Joseph 
Eaton  Lodge.  He  died  March  7th,  1891, 
aged  seventy-three  years. 

The  city  of  York  was  again  selected  as  the 
meeting-place  of  the  British  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  nineteenth  annual  conference 
was  held  there  on  the  20th  and  21st  of  July, 
1853,  when  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  was  appointed  a 
delegate  to  the  World’s  Tempei’ance  Conven- 
tion in  New  York,  U.S.A.,  and  a resolution 
of  sympathy  with  the  aim  and  object  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  which  had  been 
formed  the  previous  month,  was  adopted. 
This  resolution,  however,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  was  not  carried  with  perfect  una- 
nimity, a small  minority  having  voted  against 
it. 

In  September,  1853,  a World’s  Temperance 


Convention  was  held  at  New  York,  U.S. 
America,  which  was  attended  by  a large  num- 
ber of  leading  friends,  male  and  female,  from 
diffei'ent  parts  of  the  world.  John  Cassell  of 
London  represented  the  National  Temperance 
Society;  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  of  Leeds  the  British 
Temperance  Association  (now  League);  and 
Mrs.  Jackson  of  Wakefield,  England,  was  also 
present.  Amongst  the  prominent  speakers 
present  at  this  convention  were,  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Channing,  the  Rev.  John  Pierpont, 
the  Hon.  J.  P.  Hale,  Horace  Greely,  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
and  the  English  representatives  named. 

Amongst  the  ladies  who  spoke  were  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Brown,  Miss  Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Nicholls, 
Lucretia  Mott,  Mrs.  Francis  D.  Gage,  and 
Mrs.  Jackson. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Channing  said  that  “the 
assembling  of  this  convention  is  a sign  that 
the  flood  is  retiring  from  the  face  of  the 
earth ; and  that  not  only  has  the  dove  gone 
forth  on  its  mission  from  the  ark,  but  it  has 
returned  with  the  olive  bough.  According  to 
my  view  that  dove  is  woman,  and  the  word 
of  woman  is  a word  of  peace  and  power, 
which  we  have  this  day  felt  from  the  ladies 
who  addressed  our  vast  assembly.” 

The  Hon.  J.  P.  Hale  said  he  would  never 
turn  his  back  on  such  a cause  as  this,  and  was 
glad  to  see  our  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters 
participating  in  their  deliberations  at  this 
convention.  “ Such  work  as  this,”  said  he, 
“should  ever  command  the  sympathies  of 
woman,  who  was  the  last  at  the  cross  and 
first  at  the  sepulchi’e  of  Christ.”  Mr.  Nicholls, 
editor  of  the  Vermont  Democrat,  also  showed 
how  God  had  designed  woman  to  act  in  this 
mighty  work.  The  Rev.  Dr.  L.  Beecher 
warmly  defended  the  principle  of  the  Maine 
Law. 

At  the  final  sitting  of  the  convention  Dr. 
F.  R.  Lees  of  Leeds  was  introduced,  and  spoke 
on  the  wine  question.  The  brilliant  author 
of  Passages  from  the  History  of  a Wasted  Life, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  reporters’  table,  in- 
spired by  the  speech  of  Dr.  Lees,  threw  off 
the  following  impromptu  verse  during  the 
orator’s  address : — 

“ In  the  Bible  we’re  told  of  wine  on  the  lees. 

But  a difference  is  here,  I opine; 

For  here  on  a temperance  platform  each  sees 
A reverse — it  is  Lees  upon  wine.  ’ 

In  the  spring  of  1853  Mr.  F.  W.  Kellogg 
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retiuneil  to  America,  and  succeeded  in  arrang- 
ing for  a sliort  tour  in  the  old  country  for  Mr. 
John  B.  Gougli,  wlio  was  then  in  the  zenith  of 
his  po})ularity  as  a temperance  orator.  The 
original  engagement  was  for  a term  of  six 
weeks  only,  as  LIr.  Gough  was  reluctant  to 
leave  his  work  at  home. 

Accompanied  by  his  wife  Mr.  Gough  arrived 
in  the  Mersey  on  the  30th  July,  1853,  and  on 
the  following  day  (Sunday)  he  was  heartily 
welcomed  to  England  by  Mr.  Smith  Harrison 
and  others,  and  escorted  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Chai’les  Wilson,  a few  miles  from  Liver- 
pool. On  Monday  they  travelled  by  exjn-ess  to 
Loudon,  where  they  were  met  by  G.  C.  Camp- 
bell and  William  Tweedie,  and  taken  to  the 
house  of  George  Cruikshank,  where  a large 
number  of  friends  were  assembled  to  greet 
them. 

]Mr.  Gough’s  first  lecture  in  England  was  in 
Exeter  Hall,  on  Tuesday,  August  2d,  1853. 
•T.  S.  Buckingham  was  chairman,  and  there 
was  an  audience  of  3000,  many  of  whom  were 
there  merely  to  criticise.  The  result  was  a 
triumphant  success.  Mr.  Gough  lectured  in 
variou.s  parts  of  England  during  the  month, 
and  on  the  24th  delivered  his  first  address  in 
Scotland,  at  Galashiels,  then  in  Glasgow  and 
Edinbui'gh.  On  the  12th  of  September  he  at- 
tended a temperance  fete  in  Suri’ey  Gardens, 
London,  and  addressed  an  audience  of  17,000 
persons.  On  the  15th  and  16th  September 
he  lectured  at  Liverpool,  19th  and  20th  at 
Leicester;  21st  at  Bii’mingham;  22d  at  Man- 
chester; 26th,  Ramsgate,  and  29th,  Folkestone, 
where  he  terminated  his  first  engagement,  and 
from  whence  he  went  to  spend  five  days  at  his 
native  place,  Sandgate,  in  Kent. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  yielded  to  urgent 
entreaties  to  prolong  his  visit  to  England,  and 
wrote  home  to  America  to  postpone  or  cancel 
his  engagements,  which  request  was  acceded 
to,  and  he  made  a new  engagement  to  deliver 
two  hundred  addresses  at  ten  guineas  loer  lec- 
ture, and  all  expenses  paid.  During  this  visit 
Mr.  Gough  delivered  438  lectures,  and  trav- 
elled in  all  about  23,224  miles.  He  returned 
home  for  a few  months,  and  on  the  27th  of 
July,  1856,  entered  upon  another  engagement 
for  a term  of  three  years  under  the  aus))ices 
of  the  “ National  Temperance  League,”  and  the 
“ Scottish  Temperance  League,”  giving  eight 
months  in  the  year  to  the  former  and  the 
other  four  months  to  the  latter  association. 
During  the  three  years  of  his  second  mission 


Mr.  Gough  delivered  605  lectures,  and  trav- 
elled 40,217  miles,  making  in  all  1043  ad- 
dresses, and  63,441  miles  of  travel.  His  first 
visits  created  quite  a furore  in  favour  of  tem- 
perance, and  large  numbers  went  to  hear  him 
who  had  never  attended  a temperance  meeting 
before.  His  power  on  the  platform  was  some- 
thing wonderful.  Dr.  Campbell  thus  described 
him  in  a long  article  in  the  British  Banner  on 
the  occasion  of  his  first  address  in  Exeter  Hall, 
London;— 

“There  stands  before  the  audience  a man 
of  the  most  unpretending  air,  apparently  about 
thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  of  age,  five 
feet  eight  inches  in  height,  with  a dark  and 
sallow  complexion;  very  plainly  dressed;  his 
whole  mien  bespeaking  a person  who  had  still 
to  learn  that  he  was  somebody.  Escaping 
his  own  notice,  he  has  nothing  to  excite  that 
of  others.  He  might  travel  from  Stoke- 
Newington  to  Pimlico  without  attracting  a 
passing  glance  from  even  the  keenest  of  the 
fifty  thousand  persons  he  might  meet  on  the 
way.  He  might  be  mixed  up  with  an  as- 
sembly, large  or  small,  without  even  the 
most  curious — so  long  as  he  was  silent — being 
induced  to  ask,  ‘Who  is  that?’  By  a shrewd 
stranger  at  the  first  glance  he  would  probably 
be  pronounced  a Methodist  preacher — say  of 
the  Primitive  class.  The  cerebral  develop- 
ment completely  deceives  you;  phrenology  was 
never  more  completely  at  fault— not  even  in 
the  case  of  the  late  far-famed  Dr.  Andrew 
Thomson  of  Edinburgh,  whose  giant  power 
lay  concealed  under  the  guise  of  a mere  rough, 
resolute,  commonplace  citizen — or  perchance, 
a stui’dy  farmer — who  would  relish  a glass,  and 
a row  on  market-day,  without  the  slightest 
appearance  of  a logic  which  was  never  sur- 
passed, and  of  an  eloquence  which  subdued  all 
before  it.  The  voice  of  Mr.  Gough,  too,  unites 
to  carry  on  the  deception.  At  the  outset  it  is 
merely  sti'ong  and  deep ; but  it  gives  no  sign 
of  the  inherent  flexibility,  and  astonishing 
resoui’ces  both  of  power  and  pathos.  It  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  entire  outer  man, 
who,  at  ease,  seems  to  di’aw  himself  down  to 
the  smallest  possible  dimensions ; but  when 
fired,  he  becomes  erect,  expanding  in  magni- 
tude and  stature,  so  as  to  present  another  and 
entirely  new  man. 

“Mr.  Gough  is  a well-adjusted  mixture  of 
the  poet,  orator,  and  dramatist — in  fact,  an 
English  Gavazzi.  Gough  is  in  all  respects — in 
stature,  voice,  and  force  of  manner — on  a scale 
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considerably  lower  than  the  great  Italian  ora- 
tor. Gavazzi  is  more  grand,  more  tragic,  more 
thoroughly  Italian;  but  much  less  adapted  to 
an  English  auditory.  lu  their  natural  attri- 
butes, however,  they  have  much  in  common. 
If  Gavazzi  possesses  more  power,  Gough  has 
more  pathos.  This  is  the  main  difference,  the 
chief;  and  here  the  difference  is  in  favour  of 
Gough.  Gough  excels  Gavazzi  in  pathos,  far 
more  than  Gavazzi  excels  Gough  in  power. 
Then  Gough  is  more  moderate  in  his  theatrical 
displays.  He  paints  much  more,  and  acts 
much  less ; while  as  to  force  and  general  effects, 
he  is,  of  course,  on  high  vantage  ground,  in 
speaking  his  native  tongue,  among  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  He  is,  in  this  respect,  in  Eng- 
land, what  Gavazzi  would  be  in  Italy.  Both 
find — and  find  to  an  equal  extent— their  ac- 
count in  their  histrionic  manner’.  .... 
Last  night  the  address  was  a succession  of 
pictures,  delivered  in  a manner  the  most  na- 
tural ; and  hence,  at  one  time  feeling  was  in 
the  ascendant,  and  at  another  power.  His 
gift  of  mimicry  seemed  great.  This  perilous, 
though  valuable  faculty  was,  however,  but 
sparingly  exercised.  It  is  only  as  the  light- 
ning, in  a single  flash  illuminating  all,  and 
gone, — making  way  for  the  rolling  peal  and 
the  falling  torrent.  Throughout  the  whole  of 
last  night  he  addressed  himself  to  the  fancy 
and  to  the  heart.  We  cannot  doubt,  however, 
that  Ml'.  Gough  is,  in  a very  high  degree,  ca- 
pable of  dealing  with  principles,  and  grappling 
with  an  adversai’y  by  way  of  argument;  but 
he  adopted  a different,  and,  as  we  think,  a 
much  wiser  course  for  a first  appearance.  The 
mode  of  address  is  one  of  which  mankind  will 
never  tire  till  human  nature  becomes  divested 
of  its  inherent  properties.  He  recited  a series 
of  strikingly  pertinent  facts,  all  of  which  he 
set  in  beautiful  pictures.  Nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  unity  of  the  impression;  wliile  nothing 
could  be  more  multifarious  than  the  means 
employed  to  effect  it.  It  was  a species  of 
mortar  firing,  in  which  old  nails,  broken 
bottles,  chips  of  iron,  and  bits  of  metal,  toge- 
ther with  balls  of  lead — anything,  everything 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a missile  — were 
available.  The  compound  mass  was  showered 
forth  with  resistless  might  and  powerful  exe- 
cution. The  great  idea  which  was  uppermost 
all  the  evening  was — the  evils  of  drinking; 
and  under  a deep  conviction  of  that  truth 
every  man  must  have  left  the  assembly.  The 
conclusion  to  which  we  have  come,  then,  is 


that  the  merits  of  Mr.  Gough  have  by  no 
means  been  overrated.  , . . Oratorically 

considered,  he  is  never  at  fault.  Whilst  the 
vocable  pronunciation,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, is  perfect,  the  elocutionary  element  is 
everyway  worthy  of  it.  He  is  wholly  free,  on 
the  one  hand,  from  heavy  monotony;  and  on 
the  other,  from  ranting  declamation,  properly 
so  called.  There  is  no  mouthing,  no  stilted 
shouting.  His  whole  speaking  was  emi- 
nently true ; there  is  nothing  false,  either  in 
tone  or  inflection;  and  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  emphasis.  All  is  truth;  the  result  is 
undeviating  pleasure,  and  irresistible  impres- 
sion. His  air  is  that  of  a man  who  never 
thought  five  minutes  on  the  subject  of  public 
speaking,  but  who  surrenders  himself  to  the 
guidance  of  his  genius,  while  he  ofttimes 
snatches  a grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  In 
Mr.  Gough,  however,  there  are  far  higher 
considerations  than  those  of  eloquence.  We 
cannot  close  without  adverting  to  the  highest 
attribute  of  his  speaking ; it  is  pervaded  by  a 
spirit  of  religion.  Not  a word  escapes  him 
which  is  objectionable  on  that  scoi’e.  Other 
things  being  equal,  this  never  fails  to  lift  a 
speaker  far  above  his  fellows.” 

This  may  be  taken  as  a very  fair  and  truth- 
ful estimate  of  Mr.  Gough’s  ability  and  power 
as  an  orator,  for  the  writer  of  the  above — the 
Rev.  John  Campbell,  D.D. — was  never  con- 
sidered “a  teetotal  enthusiast,” or  “a  temper- 
ance fanatic,”  in  the  commonly  accepted  sense 
of  these  terms,  as  evidence  of  which  we  may 
take  his  articles  on  temperance  in  the  Christian 
Witness  for  1845-6-7,  and  his  writings  of  a 
still  later  period. 

A writer  in  the  Canada  Temperance  Ad- 
vocate for  July,  1860,  gives  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  what  was  once  known  as  “ Gough’s 
Peroration  on  Water.”  The  original  was  the 
production  of  Paul  Denton,  a Methodist 
preacher  in  Texas,  and  was  given  at  a camp 
meeting  held  in  September,  1836,  in  one  of 
the  wildest  and  most  disreputable  districts  of 
Texas,  then  infested  by  a horde  of  ruffians, 
headed  by  the  notorious  Watt  Foeman,  the 
executioner  of  the  Shelby  lynchers,  who  had 
driven  away  the  missionaries,  so  that  for  two 
years  no  attempt  was  made  to  raise  the  Cross 
in  so  perilous  a field. 

When  Paul  Denton  came  that  way  he  in- 
vited the  whole  population  of  the  district  to  a 
barbecue,  or  open-air  social  entertainment. 
Before  his  guests  he  sjiread  a well-filled  table. 
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and  when  the  border  rnfhans  iu  his  audience 
demanded  liquor,  he  iiointed  to  a large  double 
spring  of  water  and  said: — 

“ There  is  the  liquor  which  God  the  Eternal 
brews  for  all  His  children.  Not  in  the  sim- 
mering still,  over  smoky  fires  choked  with 
poisonous  gases,  doth  your  Father  in  heaven 
prepare  the  precious  essence  of  life,  the  pure 
cold  water.  But  in  the  green  gl.ade  and  grassy 
dell,  where  the  red  deer  wandei-s  and  the  child 
loves  to  play,  there  God  brews  it;  and  down 
in  the  deepest  valleys,  where  the  fountains 
murmur  and  the  rills  sing,  and  high  up  on 
the  tall  mountain  tops,  where  the  storm-cloud 
broods,  and  the  thunder-storms  crash;  and 
aw.ay  far  out  on  the  wild,  wide  sea,  where  the 
hurricane  howls  music,  and  the  big  waves 
roar,  the  chorus  sweeping  the  march  of  God 
—there  He  brews  it,  that  beverage  of  life, 
health-giving  water.  And  everywhere  it  is 
a thing  of  beauty;  gleaming  in  the  dew-drop; 
singing  iu  the  summer  rain;  shining  in  the 
ice  gem,  till  the  trees  all  seem  turned  to  liv- 
ing jewels — spreading  a golden  veil  over  the 
setting  sun,  or  a white  gauze  around  the  mid- 
night moon,  sporting  in  the  cataract,  sleeping 
iu  the  glacier,  dancing  in  the  hail  shower, 
folding  its  bright  curtains  softly  about  the 
winter  world,  and  weaving  the  many-coloured 
iris,  that  seraph’s  zone  of  the  sky,  whose  warp 
is  the  rain-drop  of  earth,  whose  woof  is  the 
sunbeam  of  heaven,  all  checkered  over  with 
celestial  flowers  by  the  mystic  hand  of  refrac- 
tion. Still  always  it  is  beautiful— that  blessed 
life  water.  No  poison  bubbles  on  its  brink; 
its  foam  brings  not  madness  and  murder;  no 
blood  stains  its  liquid  glass;  pale  widows  and 
starving  orphans  weep  not  burning  tears  in 
its  depths;  no  drunkard’s  shrieking  ghost 
from  the  grave  curses  it  in  words  of  despaii'. 
Speak  out,  my  friends;  would  you  exchange 
it  for  demon’s  drink,  alcohol?  A shout  like 
the  roar  of  the  tempest  answered,  ‘No!’” 

During  his  first  visits  to  this  country,  Mr. 
Gough  rendered  this  magnificent  passage  at 
the  close  of  some  of  his  lectiires  with  mai'- 
vellously  dramatic  force  and  power,  rousing 
his  audiences  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excite- 
ment and  enthusiasm,  and  sat  down  amidst 
an  almost  overwhelming  burst  of  ap]>lause. 
He  had  a pei-fect  right  to  use  this  or  any 
other  available  production  so  long  as  no  in- 
justice was  done  to  the  original  author.  The 
objectionable  feature,  however,  is  the  append- 
ing of  Mr.  Gough’s  name  to  pieces  not  his,  ns 
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in  this  instance,  and  also  in  the  case  of  the 
pathetic  temperance  song  “Long,  loiij,,  a^o, 
written  by  the  Rev'.  John  Pierpont,  Americ.a’s 
brilliant  temperance  poet.  Even  to  this  day 
Mr.  Gough’s  name  is  wrongly  appended  to 
this  song  in  Bowick’s  Standard  Booh  of  Song. 

In  the  later  editions  of  Gough’s  Orations, 
the  peroration  on  water  appears  in  another 
form  under  the  title  of  “An  Apostrophe  to 
Water,”  which  is  the  original  in  substance, 
but  otherwise  expressed. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  in  hand,  we  now 
present  a very  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and 
labours  of  John  Bartholomew  Gough.  He 
was  born  at  Sandgate,  in  Kent,  August  22d, 
1817.  His  father  was  a soldier  who  served  in 
the  Peninsular  War,  and  afterwards  settled  at 
Sandgate.  John  was  sent  to  school  at  Folke- 
stone, and  made  rapid  progress  until  he  attained 
the  age  of  ten  years,  when  he  was  taken 
away,  and  from  that  time  he  never  entered  a 
day-school  or  Sunday-school  to  learn  a lesson. 
When  about  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  sent 
with  a family  from  his  native  village  to 
America,  where  for  two  years  he  worked  on  a 
farm;  then  he  went  to  New  York,  and  entered 
the  Methodist  book-store  to  learn  the  art  of 
bookbinding.  In  1833  his  mother  and  sister 
went  out  to  the  States,  and  after  much  suffer- 
ing the  poor  mother  died  in  1834. 

John  now  got  into  bad  company  and  ac- 
quired bad  habits,  giving  way  to  drink  and 
working  very  irregularly.  He  joined  a com- 
pany of  strolling  actors,  and  appeared  in 
several  characters,  one  piece  they  performed 
being  entitled  “Departed  Spirits,  or  the  Tem- 
perance Folks.”  The  company  failing  he  went 
back  to  bookbinding,  then  for  a time  was  a 
member  of  a fire  brigade,  afterwards  went  into 
the  service  of  the  captain  of  a fishing-boat, 
and,  as  related  in  Chapter  xxxii.,  was  led  to 
sign  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  and  eventu- 
ally to  devote  his  life  to  temperance  advocacy. 
He  had  terrible  struggles  with  the  drink 
appetite,  and  more  than  once  resolved  to  give 
up  the  struggle;  but  despite  his  fall  on  two 
occasions — his  friends  stood  by  him  and  he 
triumphed  at  last. 

In  his  first  year’s  work  as  a temperance 
advocate  he  gave  383  addresses,  travelled 
6840  miles,  and  obtained  15,218  signatures  to 
the  pledge.  His  pay  at  this  period  was  very 
small.  At  one  ])lace  they  offered  him  two 
dollars  for  six  days’  work,  an  offer  which  he 
refused.  The  next  morning  three  liquor 
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sellers  seat  liini  a note  with  five  dollars  in- 
closed, as  they  thought  he  had  worked  hard 
enough  to  be  paid. 

In  1843,  when  his  prospects  were  not  bright, 
and  he  had  but  three  and  a half  dollars  in  his 
))ocket,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Captain 
Stephen  Flagg  of  Eoylston.  (This  was  his 
second  wife.)  From  that  time  he  travelled 
thioughout  the  States  and  became  popular  as 
a temperance  orator. 

In  1853,  as  stated,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
England.  From  1843  to  1869  Mr.  Gough 
delivered  no  less  than  6064  public  addresses, 
443  of  which  were  given  gratuitously.  In 
November,  1868,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gough  cele- 
brated their  silver  wedding,  and  received 
numerous  valuable  gifts  from  their  many 
friends.  His  subsequent  labours  in  England 
are  given  in  other  portions  of  this  work. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  Mr. 
Gough  did  not  confine  himself  to  temperance 
topics,  but  gave  lectures  on  “ London  Life,” 
“ Eloquence  and  Orators,”  “ Peculiar  People,” 
‘•Fact  and  Fiction,”  “Habit,”  “Curiosity,” 
“Circumstances,”  &c.,  which  gave  free  course 
to  the  exercise  of  his  varied  gifts.  In  1846 
he  published  a brief  autobiography,  and  in 
1871  an  enlarged  one;  in  1877  Orations;  in 
1879  Temperance  Lectures;  in  1879  Sunlight 
and  Shadow,  or  Gleanings  from  my  Life  WorJc ; 
and  in  1885  Platform  Echoes. 

On  Monday,  February  11th,  1886,  Mr. 
Gough  wars  lecturing  at  Frankfort,  Pennsyl- 
vania, America,  and  seemed  to  be  in  his  usual 
health  and  vigour.  Just  after  uttering  tlie 
words,  “ Young  man,  make  your  record  clean,” 
he  fell  upon  the  pulpit  floor  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  having  been  seized  w'ith  apo- 
]flexy.  He  scarcely  spoke  again,  and  died  on 
Thursday,  February  15th,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

After  the  close  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
1851  it  was  resolved  to  remove  the  building 
to  its  present  site  at  Sydenham,  and  make 
the  Ciystal  Palace  a permanent  institution 
for  public  amusement  and  instruction.  In 
1853  the  directors  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Com- 
pany had  the  building  licensed,  and  permitted 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  its 
precincts.  The  London  Temperance  League 
immediately  took  action  and  held  a large 
meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  over  which  the  Eight 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Harrington  j)resided.  Mr. 
George  Cruikshank  moved  a resolution  con- 
demnatory of  the  directors  in  their  departure 


om  tlieir  first  compact  with  the  public,  and 
uedicted  that  the  place  would  be  disgraced 
witli  druidcenness  in  consequence  thereof. 
Mr.  W.  Janson  seconded  tlie  resolution,  which 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  W.  Addiscott,  but  car- 
ried amidst  much  applause.  Mr.  J.  S.  Buck- 
ingham moved  the  adoption  of  a memorial  to 
the  Queen  on  the  subject,  wliich  was  seconded 
by  G.  W.  Harrison  of  Wakefield  and  carried. 
John  Guest  of  Eotheiliam  moved  a resolution 
calling  the  attention  of  her  majesty’s  minis- 
ters to  the  subject;  B.  Wilson  of  Mirfield 
seconded,  and  the  Eev.  Jabez  Burns,  D.D., 
supported  it 

A brochure  from  the  pen  and  pencil  of  Mr. 
George  Cruikshank  was  afterwards  ]>ublished, 
entitled  “The  Glass  and  the  Crystal  Palace;” 
but,  looking  more  to  dividends  than  to  the 
public  welfare,  or  the  jjromotioii  of  sobriety, 
the  directors  countenanced  the  tratfic  in  in- 
toxicating liquors,  and  made  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace a gigantic  public-house,  having  drinking 
facilities  in  various  parts  of  the  building. 

At  a later  period  the  temperance  reformers 
succeeded  in  making  an  arrangement  whereby 
all  the  liquor  taps  were  closed  for  one  day, 
during  the  holding  of  the  gi-eat  annual  tem- 
jaerance  fetes  in  the  palace  and  grounds. 

The  twentieth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  Association  was  held  at 
Hull,  Yorkshire,  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  July, 
1854,  when  it  was  resolved  to  alter  the  name 
to  that  of  the  “ British  Temperance  League,” 
the  name  it  bears  at  this  day.  The  terms  of 
individual  membership  wei’e  reduced  to  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  iDer  annum,  and  a 
pledge  of  total  abstinence.  It  was  also  re- 
solved to  publish  a Register  and  Year  Book, 
the  first  of  which  appeared  in  January,  1855, 
and  the  last  in  1880.  It  was  a handsome, 
ably  compiled,  and  useful  publication. 

The  new  agent  of  the  association  or  league 
was  Mr.  J.  C.  Booth  of  Bradford,  who  com- 
menced his  labours  in  1853.  He  was  born  at 
Adwalton,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  March 
28th,  1819.  His  parents,  who  had  a large 
family,  lived  upon  a small  farm,  which  was 
so  heavily  rented  as  to  cause  them  to  live  very 
economically,  and  to  p\it  their  children  to  work 
at  a very  early  age.  John  had  to  toil  in  the 
field  and  mine  up  to  the  time  of  his  being 
apprenticed.  The  family  with  whom  he  went 
to  reside  held  at  one  time  a very  respectable 
position  in  society,  but  the  master  had  given 
way  to  drinking  habits,  which  led  to  neglect 
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of  business,  a spare  table,  and  domestic 
misery. 

John  bad  to  accompany  bis  master  on  many 
of  bis  business  journeys,  and  lie  soon  became 
as  well  known  to  publicans  as  to  customers, 
for  sometimes  even  tbe  ajiiirentice  would 
become  intoxicated.  Happily  for  bim  be  was 
removed  from  this  place  of  danger,  and  was 
placed  with  a good  Methodist  family  in  Brad- 
ford, until  tbe  expiration  of  bis  term  of 
apprenticeship. 

When  about  eighteen  years  of  age  be  signed 
tbe  pledge,  and  was  for  some  years  an  active 
member  of  tbe  Youths’  Temperance  Society 
in  Bradford.  In  1843  be  took  an  active  part 
in  forming  an  organization  in  that  town  to 
promote  tbe  disuse  of  alcohol  in  disease,  and 
tbe  substitution  of  gra^e  wine  for  tbe  fer- 
mented and  brandied  port  then  generally  in 
use  at  tbe  sacrament  of  tbe  Loi'd’s  Supper. 
He  signed  tbe  new  pledge  first,  and  bis  name 
beads  the  roll  of  members  of  the  Bradford 
Long-pledged  Teetotal  Association,  formed  in 
1843. 

Mr.  Booth  felt  so  strongly  on  this  point 
that  be  visited  a number  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  tbe  north  of  England  to  promote 
his  views.  In  1846  be  was  engaged  as  tem- 
perance missionary  by  tbe  Bradford  parent 
society,  and  in  1847  went  out  on  a nine  months’ 
mission  in  tbe  counties  of  Suffolk  and  Essex. 
He  afterwards  laboured  successfully  at  Ips- 
wich, Keighley,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  and  Eo- 
tberbam. 

As  agent  for  tbe  British  Temperance  League 
be  visited  almost  every  county  in  England, 
but  most  of  bis  time  was  devoted  to  tbe  mid- 
land and  northern  counties.  As  a speaker 
Mr.  Booth  was  earnest  and  popular  in  bis 
style,  and  well  informed  on  all  tbe  various 
pliases  of  tbe  movement.  He  was  a man 
rather  above  tbe  average  height,  and  ap- 
[teared  to  have  a strong  robust  constitution. 
He  bad  a good  voice,  a pleasant  and  agreeable 
manner,  and  soon  made  friends  who  loved 
him  to  tbe  last. 

Mr.  Booth  established  a temperance  book 
dejjot  at  York,  and  commenced  a series  of 
useful  tracts  under  tbe  title  of  tbe  “York 
Series  of  Tracts,  &c.”  He  did  much  to  cir- 
culate the  new  edition  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees’ 
Temperance  Text- Book,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  see  a new,  complete,  and  popular  edi- 
tion of  tbe  doctor’s  works,  and  to  this  end 
wrote  specially  to  the  Alliance  Neim  and 


other  temperance  papers  suggesting  means 
whereby  be  tbouglit  this  object  miglit  be 
attained,  but  be  did  not  live  to  see  it  at- 
tempted, much  less  accomplished.  He  died 
on  tbe  24tb  of  Ai)ril,  1873,  in  tbe  fifty-fourtli 
year  of  bis  age. 

Speaking  of  their  losses  in  tbe  report  for 
that  year  the  committee  of  tbe  League  said  ; — 
“Although  Mr.  Booth  departed  this  life  at 
a comparatively  early  age,  yet  be  bad  lived 
longer  than  most  men.  He  was  old  in 
labours,  having  accomplished  more  in  thirty 
years  than  most  men  do  in  fifty.  Probably 
no  one  was  more  highly  esteemed  or  sincerely 
mourned  for  than  our  late  agent  Mr.  Booth. 
By  bis  removal  the  League  has  lost  one  of  its 
most  intelligent  and  faithful  servants,  and  the 
temperance  cause  one  of  its  brightest  orna- 
ments.” 

The  National  Temperance  Chronicle  for 
December,  1853,  contained  the  following  ad- 
mirable letter  from  the  late  Riciiard  Cobden, 
M.P.,  to  a free -trade  correspondent,  which 
proves  what  his  views  were  on  the  temper- 
ance question:  — 

“ Midhorst,  Nov.  9th,  1853. 

“Sir, — In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  I venture 
to  suggest  that  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  the 
monopoly  of  spirits  is  to  abstain  from  drinking 
THEM,  which  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  I have 
done.  Depend  on  it  they  are  nothing  better  than 
slow  poison,  even  if  taken  moderately.  What 
they  are  when  taken  in  excess,  the  records  of  our 
jails,  lunatic  asylums,  and  coroners’  inquests  will 
inform  you;  and  I am,  sir,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  Richard  Cobden.” 

In  tbe  spring  of  1853  Mr.  William  Shaen, 
solicitor  of  London,  conceived  the  idea  of 
forming  a temperance  building  society,  and 
securing  the  co-operation  of  a few  friends,  he 
matured  his  plans  and  convened  a meeting  at 
337  Strand  on  the  3d  of  June,  1853,  when  a 
resolution  was  adojited  declaring  it  advi.sable 
to  establish  a Temperance  Land  and  Building 
Society.  Mr.  Henry  James  Phillifs  (who 
was  then  an  accountant  in  an  insurance  office) 
was  appointed  secretary  pro  tern.,  and  a com- 
mittee was  formed  to  consider  tbe  rules  which 
had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Shaen. 

Several  other  meetings  were  held  in  various 
places  during  the  year,  and  finally  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  reception  of  mem- 
bers’ subscriptions,  the  first  meeting  for  that 
purpose  being  held  in  February,  1854.  Busi- 
1 ness  was  begun  in  a very  modest  way,  the 
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offices  being  a small  room  in  Belle  Sauvage 
Yard,  occupied  by  a boy-clerk  until  the  even- 
ing, when  Mr.  Pliillijts  attended. 

ihe  total  receipts  during  the  fii’st  year  were 
under  .£1000,  including  £8  received  on  deposit. 
The  first  advance  made  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  absorbed  a large  jrroportion  of  the 
available  income,  and  when  a second  advance 
was  applied  for,  the  directors  were  obliged  to 
obtain  a loan  from  the  bank  to  enable  them 
to  complete  it.  The  amount  required  for  ad- 
vances during  the  year  was  £1200.  As  busi- 
ness increased  an  office  was  taken  at  38  Moor- 
gate  Street,  then  at  No.  34  in  the  same  street. 
The  first  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1855,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Phillips  was 
induced  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  secretarial  work  of  the  society.  By  his 
exertions  the  society  made  rapid  progress,  and 
attained  a position  of  influence  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  He  held  the  office  of  secretary 
until  his  death,  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  sixty 
years. 

The  progress  of  this  institution  during  the 
fiistdecade  is  shown  by  the  folio  wing  figures: — 


Year. 

Subscriptions 

received. 

Deposits 

received. 

Advanced. 

1854  . 

£ 

£ 

£ 

949  .... 

8 ... 

...  1,260 

1855  . 

2,037  .... 

..  2,140  ... 

...  2,520 

1856  . 

4,208  .... 

..  4,416  ... 

...  7,002 

1857  . 

5,478  .... 

..  8,345  ... 

...  10,461 

1858  . 

10,494  .... 

..  23,117  ... 

...  30,584 

1859  . 

17,613  .... 

..  26,569  ... 

...  31,299 

1860  . 

20,900  

..  22,229  ... 

...  44,053 

1861  . 

25,495  

..  26,360  ... 

...  39,623 

1862  ., 

32,216  

..  30,770  ... 

...  46,739 

1863  .. 

48,296  

..  17,084  ... 

...  69,898 

In  1869  the  business  was  removed  to  new 
premises  at  4 Ludgate  Hill,  where  it  is  still 
carried  on,  Mr.  Edward  Wood  succeeding 
Mr.  Phillips  as  secretary.  The  society’s  ad- 
vances during  the  years  1869  to  1889  have 
averaged  no  less  than  £175,000  per  annum. 

The  founder  of  the  society,  Mr.  William 
Shaen,  was  at  the  commencement  appointed 
solicitor,  and  rendered  valuable  service  for 
over  thirty-three  years.  He  died  suddenly, 
2d  March,  1887,  aged  sixty- six  years.  His 
3on,  Mr.  Arthur  Shaen,  succeeded  him  in  the 
office  of  solicitor. 

All  the  directors  are  total  abstainers,  and 
of  the  original  directors  Messrs.  Thomas  Hud- 
son, John  Mann,  Abel  Simner,  and  Silas 
Tucker  were  still  in  office  in  October,  1889. 
llie  relationship  between  the  society  and  its 


clerks  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
facts: — Four  of  them  have  been  in  the  office 
over  thirty  j'ears,  two  others  more  than 
twenty-five  years,  three  others  above  twenty 
years,  and  two  others  more  than  fifteen  yea)s. 

Many  eminent  temperance  men,  including 
the  late  Sir  Walter  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  Law- 
rence Heyworth,  and  George  Cruikshank 
have  been  identified  with  the  society.  Its 
rules  provide  that  no  money  shall  be  advanced 
on  jrroperty  used  for  the  manufacture  or  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  total  advances 
since  the  society  was  formed  have  exceeded 
£5,000,000  sterling.  Three-quarters  of  a 
million  sterling  has  been  distributed  amongst 
the  members  of  the  society  in  the  shape  of 
interest,  while  depositors  have  received  in- 
terest to  the  amount  of  close  upon  £120,000. 
The  reserve  fund  is  about  £40,000.  In  1879 
a new  issue  of  shares  took  place,  and  although 
the  maximum  rate  of  interest  was  4 per  cent, 
the  applications  for  shares  became  so  numer- 
ous that  in  1886  the  issue  was  discontinued. 

From  time  to  time  changes  have  taken  place 
with  the  object  of  increasing  the  advantages 
of  borrowing  members,  notably  in  1875  when 
the  scale  of  repayments  was  considerably  re- 
duced, and  at  the  close  of  1887  when  the 
solicitor’s  charges  were  revised  and  reduced. 
In  1884  the  directors  decided  to  credit  the 
accounts  of  all  borrowing  members  with  pro- 
perty-tax, and  during  the  following  five  years 
the  sum  of  £50  34,  136'.  llcf.  had  thus  been 
allowed.  The  example  of  this  society  has 
since  been  followed  by  many  societies  through- 
out the  country.  In  1889  it  was  reported 
that  the  mortgage  securities  of  the  society 
represented  £800,000. 

Mr.  Michael  Young  was  for  some  time 
the  active  and  attentive  chairman  of  this 
society,  and  a teetotaller  of  fifty-five  years’ 
standing.  He  was  a zealous  worker,  an  ear- 
nest friend  of  the  National  Temperance  League, 
being  vice-chairman  of  the  executive,  and  also 
a member  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 
He  departed  this  life  October  21st,  1889,  at 
the  age  of  seventy  years. 

In  October,  1854,  an  Association  of  Tem- 
perance Advocates  was  formed  at  Manchester 
for  mutual  assistance  in  sickness,  accident, 
old  age,  for  provision  fur  bereaved  families,  di- 
rect communication  with  societies,  and  united 
action  to  aid  the  cause  of  temperance,  &c. 
Mr.  William  Fithian  was  president,  Mr.  Ellis 
Needham  vice-president,  Eichard  Davis  trea- 
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surer,  and  Messrs.  William  Touchstone  and 
James  Crossley  honorary  secretaries.  Three 
numbers  of  the  Temperance  Advocates’  Circular 
were  issued,  but  the  iissociatiou  died  out  after 
a brief  existence. 

For  unwearied  effort,  earnest  dev'otion,  and 
intelligent  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  cause 
of  true  temperance,  few  men  were  more  worthy 
of  esteem  than  the  late  Ellis  Needham  of 
Manchester  and  Warrington.  He  was  for 
several  yeara  in  the  employment  of  the  firm 
of  Armitage  and  Rigby,  Cockhedge  Mills, 
Warrington,  and  returned  to  Manchester 
every  Saturday  evening  to  spend  Sunda)^  with 
his  family.  He  was  for  some  years  the  inde- 
fatigable secretary  of  the  Warrington  Total  j 
Abstinence  Society.  Mr.  Needham  died  in 
1874,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1854  Mr.  Robert  Rae 
resigned  his  office  as  secretary  to  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League,  in  order  to  conduct  a new 
paper  begun  in  Glasgow,  and  called  the  Com- 
monwealth. Mr.  David  Lewis  of  Edinburgh, 
in  his  History  of  the  Temperance  Movement  in 
Scotland  (p.  86),  bears  this  testimony  to  the 
merits  of  Mr.  Rae,  “ through  whose  fostering 
care  and  gentlemanly  manners  the  League  had 
been  brought  to  assume  all  the  imj^ortance  of 
a great  national  institution.  For  seven  years 
Mr.  Rae  discharged  the  duties  of  secretary; 
and  whatever  might  be  the  views  he  enter- 
tained on  the  ‘vexed  question’  of  liquor  traffic 
suppression,  it  must  be  admitted  by  all  that 
the  uniform  respect  with  which  he  treated 
the  members  and  their  various  communica- 
tions secured  for  him  their  general  esteem.” 

During  Mr.  Rae’s  term  of  office  the  League 
was  served  by  a stafif  of  agents  second  to  none 
in  the  kingdom — men  of  power,  ability,  ex- 
perience, and  integrity,  including  J ames  Stir- 
ling, William  Logan,  Edward  Grubb,  Henry 
Vincent,  Robert  Lowery,  and  others. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Robertson  succeeded  Mr.  Rae, 
but  only  held  oflfice  for  a short  period,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Marr,  who  took 
office  just  before  the  annual  meeting  which 
was  held  at  Edinburgh  on  the  15th  May, 
1854.  Previous  to  the  meeting,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Adam  had  given  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  introduce  a motion  “ appi’oving  of  the 
existence  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.” 
“ The  reverend  gentleman,”  says  Mr.  Lewis 
in  his  History,  “in  due  course  proposed  his 
motion,  and  supported  it  by  an  able  address, 
wherein  he  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the 


folly  of  further  resistance  to  the  legislative 
movement.”  The  motion  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  James  Grant,  and  supported  by  Mr.  Peter 
Ross;  but  after  considerable  discussion  it  was 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  Robert  Thomson,  a divinity  student, 
then  rose,  and,  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  James 
Cunningham  of  Glasgow,  proposed  a resolu- 
tion reviving  the  whole  question,  and  pleilg- 
ing  the  meeting  “ to  sympathize  with  the 
various  efforts  now  making  to  obtain  legis- 
lative enactments  for  the  restriction  and  jiro- 
hibition  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.” 
As  this  motion  was  a direct  one  in  favour  of 
legislative  action,  something  like  a favourable 
decision  aiipeared  possible,  and  this  was  even- 
tually accomplished  by  the  action  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Wallace  (now  Dr.  Wallace),  who  moved, 
“ That  the  members  of  the  Scottish  Temper- 
ance League,  now  present,  rejoice  in  the  suc- 
cess and  efficiency  of  the  Maine  Law  in  several 
of  the  states  of  the  American  Republic,  and 
eai'iiestly  sympathize  with  the  efforts  which 
are  being  made  to  create  a public  opinion  in 
favour  of  a similar  measure  in  this  country.” 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  D.  M'Laren,  sup- 
ported by  the  Rev.  James  Ballantyne  and 
others,  and  carried  unanimously. 

During  the  course  of  this  year  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Edinburgh  News  sent  out  a duly 
qualified  commissioner  to  visit  those  states  of 
the  American  Republic  where  the  Maine  Law 
was  in  operation,  with  instructions  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  its  results. 

Although  the  commissioner  left  Edinburgh 
somewhat  prejudiced  against  the  principles 
embodied  in  the  Maine  Law,  the  result  of  his 
official  inquiries  led  him  to  change  his  mind, 
and  regard  it  as  a just  and  beneficent  law. 
The  articles  containing  his  report  appeared 
in  the  Edinburgh  News  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1854  and  the  beginning  of  1855, 
and  attracted  general  attention  both  in  Scot- 
land and  England,  as  they  contained  detailed 
interviews  which  the  commissioner  had  with 
the  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  and  other  leading  men 
in  the  American  States,  and  were  at  once 
useful  and  interesting. 

The  “New  Public-house  Act,”  or  as  it  is 
best  known,  the  “Forbes  Mackenzie  Act,” 
was  now  in  full  operation,  and  had  become 
popular  among  all  classes  of  social,  moral,  and 
religious  reformers.  Many  of  the  newspapers 
— metropolitan  and  provincial — spoke  of  its 
advantages,  and  from  week  to  week  chronicled 
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its  trimnplis.  Tlie  League  Journal  also  took 
up  tlie  theme,  and  a series  of  tracts  issued  by 
the  League  were  utilized  for  this  purpose  in 
1855-56.  No.  54  was  entitled  “The  Public- 
house  Act,  a Necessary,  Just,  and  Beneficent 
Law,”  by  Rev.  W.  Arnot,  Glasgow;  No.  55, 
“The  Sabbath  Clause  of  the  New  Public- 
house  Act,”  by  the  Rev.  Berkeley  Addison, 
M.A.,  Edinburgh;  No.  56,  “One  Year’s  Ex- 
perience of  the  New  Public-house  Act  in 
Edinburgh,”  by  Duncan  M'Laren ; and  No. 
62,  “A  Word  to  Workmen  in  Behalf  of  the 
New  Public-house  Acts.” 

The  Christian  News,  along  with  the  Alliance 
Weekly  Neics,  while  carefully  noting  the 
operations  of  the  Act,  steadily  pointed  their 
readers  to  the  goal  towards  which  all  truly 
earnest  temperance  men  were  aspiring — the 
overthrow  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  legislative 
enactment.  One  of  the  ablest  and  most  ear- 
nest contributor’s  to  the  Christian  News  was 
Mr.  William  Brodie  of  Belhaven,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  advocates 
of  total  prohibition  in  Great  Britain. 

On  the  3d  of  July,  1855,  an  operr-air  de- 
monstration against  the  liquor  traffic  and  its 
consequences  was  held  on  Dirleton  Links, 
having  been  convened  by  the  Belhaven  and 
Westbarns  Total  Abstinence  and  Maine  Law 
Association,  formed  November  30th,  1854. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  on  this  occasion 
Mr.  Brodie  said : “ The  teetotalism  of  the  past 
had  done  much  good,  but  the  time  had  ar- 
rived for  a new  policy  to  be  acted  upon.  The 
publicair  looked  upon  the  mere  moral  suasion 
teetotallers  as  a set  of  benevolent,  good- 
minded  philanthropists,  working  their  work 
by  hurrying  out  of  sight  the  dirt  and  rubbish 


which  their  traffic  had  produced,  and  was 
daily  producing.  But  whenever  they  spoke 
of  a Maine  Law,  they  were  branded  as  fanatics 
and  enthusiasts.  They  were  sensitive  to 
nothing  but  the  Maine  Law,  and  the  Maine 
Law  we  must  have.  The  political  organiza- 
tion that  had  called  them  together,  was  the 
first  independent  society  in  Scotland  to  raise 
a banner  asking  a prohibitory  liquor  law;  and 
this  demonstration  had  been  got  up  for  the 
very  purpose  of  apjiealing  to  the  abstainers 
of  East  Lothian  to  extend  the  organization. 
To  work  merely  as  a moral  suasion  society, 
without  advocating  at  the  same  time  the 
Maine  Law,  was  but  a waste  of  talent,  wealth, 
and  time.  They  had  been  priming  with 
powder  merely.  He  suggested  they  should 
adopt  the  wiser  policy  of  shotting  their  guns 
with  Maine-Law  bullets,  and  he  had  little 
doubt  of  the  effect.” 

About  this  pei’iod  the  Evangelical  Union 
Conference  issued  a cii’cular  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  total  prohibition,  which  created  a 
profound  impression,  and  was  productive  of 
great  good.  In  this  circular  the  committee 
set  forth  their  reasons  for  appealing  to  the 
legislature  for  the  total  sup^iression  of  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  drinks;  showed  that 
such  a demand  was  in  harmony  with  “ British 
and  civil  liberty;”  and  regarded  the  liquor 
traffic  as  the  sustaining  source  of  the  drink- 
ing system  of  society,  and  the  license  imparted 
to  it  as  the  great  criminality  of  British  legis- 
lation. It  also  affirmed  that  the  license  law 
was  essentially  wrong  in  principle,  and  an- 
tagonistic to  the  fundamental  laws  of  social 
well-being,  Bible  morality,  and  sound  political 
economy. 
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Liverpool  Annual  Temperance  Festival,  1855-Bazaar,  Flower  Show,  &c.-Dr.  Benjamin  Townson-Twenty- 
first  ami  Twenty-second  Conferences,  British  Temperance  League-Birmmgham  and  Wolverhampton 
District  Association— Northamptonshire  Temperance  Union- John  Parker-Rei%  R.  E Bradheld 
Charles  Pollard— Extraordinai-y  Temperance  Festival,  Liverpool— Industrial  and  Fine  Art  Exhibition, 
Bazaar,  Flower  Show,  &c.— Discussion  in  London  between  G.  J.  Plolyoake  and  Jabez  Inwards-Obduary, 
1856— Twenty-third  Conference,  British  Temperance  League— William  Gregson,  Agent— Richard  Horne 
Agent-Temperance  Bazaar  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne-North  of  England  Temperance  League  Instituted 
—Officers  Ao-ents,  &c.— Presciitations-Death  of  Jonathan  Priestman-Honorary  Agents,  &c.-W  A. 
Bric^nal  ^Monster  Temperance  Picnic-Newcastle  Ladies’  Temperance  Society  Instituted- Work  in 
Liverpool— Rev.  J.  H.  Rutherford,  Preacher  and  Medical  Doctor— Thomas  Beckwith— Robert  Robson 
—Ralph  Cook— Robert  Swan— Henry  Scholefield— John  Stevens— J.  M.  Browne— William  Johnson— 
Rev  Thomas  Holme— Elizabeth  and  Jane  Procter— E.  0.  Tregelles— Dr.  J.  C.  Reid— Ministerial  Con- 
ference at  Manchester  on  the  Liquor  Traffic-Ministerial  Declaration-The  Movement  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
—Labours  of  Evan  Christian-Sunday  Closing,  &c.-The  Permissive  Bill- Archibald  Prentice  of  Man- 
chester—Richard  Allen  of  Manchester-George  Bancroft— J.  W.  Owen— Twenty-fourth  Conffirence, 
British  Temperance  League-J.  S.  Balmer,  Agent-Work  of  Mi^.  Wightman  of  Shrewsbury --Govern- 
ment Action  in  Ireland — Closing  the  Public  Schools  against  Bleetings  of  the  Teetotallers  Irish  Tenipci  - 
ance  League  Establishcd-H.  C.  Knight— John  Pyper— Twenty-fifth  Conference,  British  Temperance 
Leao-ue— F.  Atkin,  Agent— Obituary— Devon  and  Cornwall  League— R.  W.  Fox— Rev.  W.  W.  Gale 

J.  C.  Isaac J.  S.  Pethybridge — Twentj'-sixth  and  Twenty-seventh  Conferences,  British  Temperance 

League — G.  W.  Harrison  of  Wakefield. 


As  the  magistrates  of  Liverpool  had  for 
several  years  been  much  opposed  to  public 
processions  through  the  streets,  the  annual 
festivals  of  the  temperance  societies  had  been 
shorn  of  their  chief  attractions.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  festival  of  1855,  however,  a 
special  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
arrangements  for  a grand  gala  and  fancy  fair 
to  be  held  in  Claughton  Park,  Birkenhead. 
Messrs.  George  Dobson,  N.  Kinley,  Nelson, 
Hewson,  Sharrat,  and  others,  were  the  most 
active  members  of  this  committee.  Temper- 
ance meetings  were  arranged  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday,  August  6th  and  7th,  1855.  Nine 
tents  were  ranged  in  semicircular  form  around 
a lai’ge  marquee.  This  marquee  covered  an 
area  of  640  squai’e  yards  of  land,  and  was 
capable  of  holding  4000  persons.  Excursion 
trains  wei'e  run  from  Manchester,  Rochdale, 
Halifax,  and  other  places.  About  eleven  o’clock 
the  proceedings  commenced  with  a grand  pro- 
cession of  the  Orders  of  Rechabites,  Sons, 
Daughters,  and  Cadets  of  Temperance,  Bands 
of  Hope,  and  Temperance  Societies,  with  bauds 
of  music,  flags,  banners,  mottoes,  regalia,  &c., 
which  paraded  the  streets  of  Birkenhead,  and 


then  marched  to  the  pai’k,  where  Messrs. 
Simpson,  Wharton,  and  Watson  delivered 
temperance  addres.ses  at  intervals,  and  the 
bands  discoursed  music  in  the  large  marquee. 

On  Tuesday,  August  7th,  a flower  show  was 
held  under  the  auspices  of  Messrs.  C.  Rylance, 
Lydiate,  Henderson,  and  Brown,  of  Birken- 
head, and  Mr.  S.  Davis  of  Wavertree.  The 
weather  being  unfavourable,  the  attendance 
was  only  limited.  Temperance  addresses  were 
delivered  by  Messrs.  J.  Carter,  Anderson,  Sun- 
ners,  and  Horn.  The  proceedings  closed  on 
Wednesday,  when  the  weatlier  cleared  up  at 
intervals,  and  the  attendance  was  better  than 
on  Tuesday. 

Of  tlie  prominent  temperance  men  in  Liver- 
pool at  this  period,  few  were  more  worthy  of 
notice  than  Dr.  Benjamin  Townson,  who  was 
born  at  Burnley,  in  Lancashire,  in  1819.  After 
being  educated  at  Marsden  and  Colne,  he 
came,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  Liverpool,  where 
he  served  an  apprenticeship  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  James  Windsor,  surgeon,  and  re- 
mained with  him  as  an  assistant  till  his  de- 
cease in  1840.  Mr.  Townson  then  purchased 
the  practice,  and  continued  there  for  about 
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forty  years.  In  1846  he  resolved  to  abstain 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  having  had  his 
mind  specially  directed  to  this  subject  by  the 
able  lectures  and  experiments  of  Dr.  R B. 
Grindrod  in  1844,  and  by  the  results  of  his  own 
personal  experience. 

He  became  interested  in  the  operations  of 
the  movement,  and  began  to  take  part  in  some 
of  the  meetings.  He  attended  the  gi’eat 
medical  meeting  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  in 
November,  1871,  and  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress gave  the  result  of  his  experiences  as  a 
Good  Templar,  and  as  medical  officer  to  the 
post-office  at  Liverpool  for  fifteen  years,  and 
for  twenty-two  years  as  medical  attendant  to 
600  of  the  Liverpool  police  force,  all  of  which 
were  in  favour  of  temperance  principles,  the 
abstainers  proving  to  be  the  most  healthy  and 
happy.  He  died  on  the  21st  of  August,  1888, 
aged  seventy-four  years. 

The  twenty-first  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Tempei’ance  League  was  held  at  Brad- 
ford on  the  10th  and  11th  July,  1855,  and  the 
twenty-second  conference  at  Bury,  Lancashire, 
on  the  16th  and  17th  July,  1856. 

At  the  latter  conference  special  resolutions 
M^ere  passed  condemning  the  practice  of  hold- 
ing meetings  of  benefit  societies  and  work- 
men’s clubs  at  public-houses,  and  also  the 
holding  of  coroners’  inquests  at  such  places, 
and  another  resolution  expressed  gratification 
at  the  formation  of  Bands  of  Hope. 

In  December  of  this  year  the  “ Birmingham 
and  Wolverhampton  District  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Temperance  ” was  instituted, 
its  object  being  to  secure  an  interchange  of 
speakers  between  the  existing  societies,  also 
the  establishment  of  new  ones  in  neglected 
parts  of  the  district;  and  it  did  good  service  in 
this  respect.  Its  active  officials  were  Messrs. 
Phillips  and  Caddick  of  Wolverhampton,  who 
were  earnest  workers  in  the  cause. 

The  Northamptonshire  Temperance  Union 
was  also  founded  in  1856,  its  active  president 
being  James  Wells  of  Kettering.  Mr.  John 
Parker,  shoe  manufacturer,  of  Finedon,  was 
for  many  years  treasurer  and  honorary  lec- 
turer for  the  Union,  and  it  had  an  active 
friend  in  the  Eev.  E.  E.  Brahfield,  who  for 
over  twenty  years  was  minister  of  the  Old 
Baptist  Chapel,  Eushden.  Mr.  Charles  Pol- 
lard of  Kettering  was  for  some  time  the 
indefatigable  secretary  of  the  Union. 

The  Eev.  E.  E.  Bradfield  was  for  a number 
of  years  president  of  the  Eushden  Temperance 


Society,  and  was  an  able,  earnest  worker,  a 
staunch  adherent  of  the  Alliance,  and  a warm 
friend  of  Bands  of  Hope,  &c.  After  a long  and 
painful  illness  he  died  on  Sunday,  November 
16th,  1879. 

In  1856  the  Liverpool  temperance  societies, 
after  consultation,  determined  to  attempt 
something  beyond  all  previous  efforts  in  con- 
nection with  total  abstinence  festivals.  A 
special  committee  was  appointed,  including 
Mr.  W.  Johnson,  secretary  to  the  Birkenhead 
and  Chester  Eailway  ComjDany,  who  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  associated  societies,  with  Mr. 
Joseph  Thomas,  Mr.  William  Simpson,  and 
others,  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 

The  proceedings  commenced  on  Monday 
morning.  May  12th,  1856  (Whit-Monday), 
by  the  assembling  of  the  vai'ious  societies 
near  Tranmere  Ferry,  and  the  procession 
started  in  something  like  the  following  order: — 
The  committees  connected  with  each  society, 
the  Bands  of  Hope,  followed  by  the  female 
Eechabites,  Daughters  of  Temperance,  and 
various  temperance  societies;  then  the  lude- 
_ pendent  Order  of  Eechabites,  headed  by  the 
baud  of  St.  Mary’s  Tempei'ance  Society;  the 
Sons  of  TemiDerauce ; the  Avhole  terminat- 
ing with  the  members  of  an  order  called  the 
St.  George’s  Templars  of  Honour.  Passing 
through  the  principal  streets  of  Birkenhead, 
the  procession  wended  its  way  to  the  Exhibi- 
tion ground,  a field  near  Claughton  Park. 

On  the  right-hand  side  of  the  field  there 
was  a line  of  small  shops  for  the  sale  of  re- 
freshments ; and  at  the  left  corner  of  the  field 
stood  the  principal  building,  devoted  to  the 
sale  of  fancy  articles  and  the  exhibition  of 
models,  &c.  Here  Mr.  Abel  Morrell,  needle 
manufacture!',  Manchester,  exhibited  a model 
of  his  patent  machine;  Messrs  J.  and  H. 
Collins  illustrated  the  process  of  file-cutting; 
Mr.  W.  Morris  of  Elizabeth  Street  exhibited 
a model  of  his  self-acting  weighing  machine; 
the  Birkenhead  and  Claughton  Gas  and  Water 
Comjxany  exhibited  four  models  of  new  gas- 
meters;  Mr.  W.  Johnston,  a model  of  a new 
patent  steering  wheel;  Mr.  T.  Medhurst  dis- 
played his  new  invention  for  ornamental  glass- 
engraving;  Mr.  Joseph  Thomas  had  a small 
printing-press  in  full  operation;  Mr.  John 
Laird,  ship-builder,  Birkenhead,  had  nineteen 
models  of  shij)s  built  by  him  ; and  there  Avere 
various  other  interesting  exhibits. 

The  Exhibition  Avas  kept  open  all  the  week, 
the  attendance  on  Friday  and  Saturday  being 
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numerous.  In  addition  to  the  industrial  ex- 
liibition  tliei-e  was  a variety  of  entertainments. 
On  Monday,  the  26th  May,  the  Exhibition 
was  reopened  for  that  and  the  following  day, 
wliicli  was  a general  holiday  on  account  of  the 
“ peace  rejoicings”  on  the  termination  of  the 
terrible  war  with  Russia. 

In  June,  1856,  some  excitement  was  caused 
in  the  metropolis  by  a three-nights’  discussion 
(June  23,  25,  27)  between  Mr.  George  Jacob 
Holyoake  and  Mr.  Jabez  Inwards  on  teetotal- 
ism  and  the  Maine  Law,  the  Rev.  Henry  Gale 
occupying  the  chair — a Churchman,  a Baptist, 
and  a Secularist  seeking  for  truth,  and  en- 
lightening the  public  mind  on  these  important 
phases  of  the  temperance  question. 

Amonjrst  the  active  workers  removed  by 
death  during  the  year  1856  were  J oseph  Gould 
of  Islington,  October  28th,  aged  seventy;  Rev. 
Richard  Knill  in  December,  and  J.  T.  Melivier 
of  Jersey,  August  26th. 

The  twenty-third  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Tempei’ance  League  was  held  at  Pres- 
ton on  the  16th  and  17th  of  July,  1857,  when 
the  report  showed  a considerable  increase  in 
the  membership  of  the  League,  and  also  of  the 
auxiliaries.  During  the  year  then  closed,  in 
addition  to  the  old  agents,  Messrs.  William 
Gregson  and  Richard  Horne  had  been  en- 
gaged, and  had  proved  to  be  most  acceptable 
agents. 

As  both  of  the  new  agents  were  men  who 
made  their  mark  in  the  movement,  and  did 
honour  to  the  League,  the  cause,  and  them- 
selves, we  here  present  a brief  sketch  of  their 
lives  and  labours. 

William  Gregson  was  born  at  Ribchester, 
Lancashire,  March  2d,  1820.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge 
at  Clitheroe,  and  that  he  was  in  earnest  his 
whole  subsequent  life  gave  proof.  He  became 
w’armly  attached  to  the  cause,  and  was  a suc- 
cessful local  advocate.  In  1851,  when  in  the 
strength  and  glory  of  early  manhood,  he  be- 
came temperance  missionary  at  Blackburn,  his 
salary  commencing  at  the  small  sum  of  fifteen 
shillings  per  week.  Here  he  made  many  friends, 
and  became  attached  to  the  place  and  people. 

After  a time  he  was  induced  to  take  the 
position  of  temperance  agent  at  Brighton, 
Sussex,  from  thence  he  went  to  be  agent  at 
Bolton,  Lancashire,  then  to  Blackburn,  from 
there  he  went  to  Hull,  and  from  thence  to 
the  city  of  York.  On  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
John  Cunliffe,  then  secretary  to  the  British 
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Temperance  League,  Mr.  Gregson  in  1856  be- 
came one  of  the  agents  of  the  League,  and 
settled  down  at  Blackburn,  which  from  th;ft 
time  was  his  permanent  home. 

As  a lecturer  he  was  generally  acceptable, 
having  an  engaging  and  attractive  ajjpearance, 
a good  voice,  ready  flow  of  language,  a fund 
of  anecdote,  and  racy  humour.  He  was  a 
keen  debater,  and  when  occasion  served,  was 
severely  satirical.  He  served  several  times  in 
the  Blackburn  town-council,  and  did  good  ser- 
vice to  the  town  and  to  the  temperance  cause 
•in  that  capacity. 

Amongst  the  many  persons  rescued  from 
intemperance  and  misery  by  Mr.  Gregson  s 
labours,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
popular  evangelist, William  Bradlaugh,  brother 
of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  M.P.  for 
Northampton. 

Mr.  Gregson  was  also  a warm  friend  to  the 
gifted  but  unhappy  “weaver  poet,”  John 
Critchley  Prince,  whose  “Angel  of  Temper- 
ance ” was  inscribed  to  Mr.  Gregson.  As  the 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  Blackburn 
town-council,  Mr.  Gregson  was  well  known 
and  esteemed.  Through  the  apathy  and  neglect 
of  his  supporters,  however,  Mr.  Gregson  was 
defeated  at  the  poll  by  twelve  votes  on  the  1st 
of  November,  1890,  and  lost  his  seat  in  the 
council.  He  died  on  Monday,  December  8th, 
1890,  after  a few  days’  illness,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  popular 
men  of  his  day  was  “Dickey  Horne,”  for 
nearly  twenty  years  agent  of  the  British 
Temperance  League. 

Richard  Horne  was  born  at  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  March  18, 1813.  When  only  two  years 
of  age  his  mother  died,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  “drink  being  more  in  favour  than 
education,”  he  was  sent  to  work  when  he 
ought  to  have  been  at  school.  When  about 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  joined  the  Primitive 
Methodists,  and  at  seventeen  became  a local 
preacher.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1836,  just 
when  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age,  he 
signed  the  teetotal  pledge  at  Shenington,  and 
at  a meeting  held  at  that  place  the  following 
week,  he  was  induced  to  take  the  platform  as 
a substitute  for  the  speaker  appointed,  who 
had  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance.  In  this 
manner  he  was  called  upon  to  make  his  maiden 
speech  as  a temperance  advocate. 

From  that  time  up  to  the  1st  of  September, 
1845,  Mr.  Horne  continued  to  labour  with 
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success  as  a local  advocate.  Ou  that  date  he 
entered  upon  an  engagement  as  temperance 
agent  in  ihe  service  of  George  Smith  Kenrick, 
and  was  employed  in  the  Midland  districts  as 
agent  for  the  Central  Temperance  Association. 
In  October,  185C,  Mr.  Horne  became  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  British  Temperance  League, 
and  soon  became  very  populai’.  He  continued 
to  labour  most  assiduously  until  the  year  1875, 
when  he  had  a severe  illness,  from  which  he 
never  thoroughly  recovered.  He  died  on  the 
15th  of  April,  1880,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1857  some  of 
the  active  friends  of  temperance  in  the  North 
of  England  mooted  the  desirability  of  form- 
ing a federation  of  the  temperance  societies 
in  the  most  northern  counties,  more  parti- 
cularly those  of  Northumberland,  Durham, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland,  and  after 
due  consideration  steps  were  taken  towards 
the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  A num- 
berof  earnest,  influential  ladies  willingly  joined 
in  the  woi'k  of  trying  to  raise  funds.  As  one 
of  the  best  known  means  they  determined  to 
prepare  for  a bazaar. 

Accordingly  in  May,  1858,  a most  successful 
bazaar  was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Nelson 
Street,  Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

By  the  efforts  of  a provisional  committee 
twenty-three  societies  were  afiiliated,  and 
292  members  enrolled  as  subscribers  to  the 
North  of  England  Temperance  League.  The 
inaugural  meeting  was  held  on  the  15th 
September,  1858,  when  the  League  was  for- 
mally established.  Sir  Walter  C.  Trevelyan 
was  the  first  president;  a number  of  influential 
gentlemen  were  appointed  as  vice-presidents, 
and  a general  council  was  formed  from  the 
representatives  of  the  various  societies,  the 
executive  committee  being  Messrs.  George 
Charlton,  Geoi’ge  Dodds,  James  C.  Stewart, 
E.  P.  Bell,  William  Stewart,  Christopher 
Allen,  William  Peel,  T.  N.  Cathrall,  W. 
Guthrie,  J.  Jones,  W.  J.  Townsend,  and  Fen- 
wick Pickup.  Mr.  T.  P.  Barkas  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  treasurer;  Mr.  Daniel  Oliver, 
secretary;  Mr.  James  Eewcastle,  correspond- 
ing secretary;  and  Mr.  James  Curry,  minute 
secretary;  Mr.  Septimus  Davis  being  ap- 
pointed travelling  agent.  The  principles  of 
the  League  were  set  forth  as,  “Total  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  liquors  as  bever- 
ages, and  the  total  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic  by  legislative  enactment.” 

After  the  conference  a soiree  was  held,  and 


was  numerously  attended,  Mr.  W.  Hawden 
of  Blaydon  being  in  the  chair.  An  interesting 
episode  formed  the  introductory  jjortion  of 
the  proceedings,  namely,  the  presentation 
of  forty-five  neatly  executed  portraits  of  the 
ladies  who  conducted  the  bazaar,  the  proceeds 
of  which  had  so  considerably  aided  the  League’s 
operations.  Mr.  George  Charlton,  in  the  name 
of  the  committee,  also  j)resented  Mr.  James 
Eewcastle  with  his  portrait,  as  an  expression 
of  esteem  on  account  of  his  labours  for  up- 
wards of  twenty -five  years  in  connection 
with  the  temperance  cause  {jVorth  of  England 
Temperance  League  Register,  1859,  pp.  55,  56). 

During  the  course  of  the  first  year’s  opera- 
tions Mr.  Davis,  the  agent,  succeeded  in  affili- 
ating a number  of  new  societies;  obtained  498 
pledges,  and  about  100  new  subscribers  to  the 
League  funds.  In  1860  he  retired  from  the 
agency,  and  sometime  afterwards  went  out  to 
America,  where  he  settled. 

The  succeeding  agents  of  the  League  were 
John  Eogers  of  Barnard  Castle,  John  Brooks, 
George  Henry  Fea,  and  William  Lajisley. 

In  the  early  part  of  1863  Mr  G.  H.  Fea 
resigned  the  agency  and  joined  the  staff  of  the 
West  of  England  League,  when  Mr.  Septi- 
mus Davis,  the  old  agent,  was  engaged  to  fill 
up  part  of  Mr.  Fea’s  engagements  with  the 
societies,  while  Mr.  P T.  Winskill  of  Middles- 
brough was  also  employed  as  a further  supply, 
for  six  weeks. 

On  the  13th  July,  1863,  the  mortal  remains 
of  the  late  Jonathan  Priestman,  the  esteemed 
president  of  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Temper- 
ance Society,  were  interred  in  the  Jesmond 
Cemetery,  in  the  presence  of  a large  number 
of  officials  and  representatives  of  temperance 
and  other  organizations. 

From  its  commencement  the  North  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  League  has  been  much  in- 
debted to  its  brilliant  staff  of  honorary  agents, 
most  of  whom  were  able  and  devoted  pioneers 
of  the  movement.  Of  the  most  prominent 
were  George  Charlton,  George  Dodds,  James 
Eewcastle,  George  Lucas,  Eev.  J,  H.  Euther- 
ford,  W.  A.  Brigual,  and  others,  of  Newcivstle 
and  Gateshead ; Edward  Elliott,  Earsdou ; 
Eobert  Eobson, North  Shields;  John  Strachan, 
South  Shields;  Ealph  Cook,  Byker  Bar;  Eev. 
George  Whitehead,  Shotley  Bridge;  Charles 
Bell,  Middlesbrough;  Eobert  Swan,  Sunder- 
land; John  M.  Browne,  Guisborough;  William 
Johnson,  Darlington;  William  B.  Affleck. 
Bishop- Auckland,  and  others. 


NATIONAL  AND  DISTRICT 

William  Anthony  Briqnal,  F.R.G.S.,  a 
native  of  the  city  of  Durham,  was  born  Janu- 
ary 19th,  1S3G.  His  father,  J.  A.  Brignal, 
was  a silk  mercer  in  the  city,  holding  an  impor- 
tant position  in  the  honourable  body  of  Incor- 
porated Silk  Mercers.  Subsequently  the  family 
removed  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  where  the 
father  became  traveller  to  a firm  of  brewers, 
afterwards  rented  the  Albion  Brewery,  and 
carried  on  the  business  of  a common  brewer. 
William  Brignal  was,  therefore,  not  educated 
or  trained  in  a teetotal  school,  nor  ignorant  of 
the  taste  of  alcoholic  liquors.  He  was  put  to 
the  business  of  a chemist  and  druggist,  and 
continued  therein  until  after  his  mari'iage. 

His  adhesion  to  the  temperance  movement 
was  brought  about  by  the  young  lady  he 
sought  to  secure  as  a partner  for  life,  Mary 
Ann,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  George 
Dodds,  ex-mayor  of  Tynemouth.  With  a 
keen  sense  of  her  position  and  responsibility. 
Miss  Dodds  declared  she  could  and  would  only 
become  the  wife  of  a pledged  teetotaller.  To 
this  day  she  possesses  one  of  the  leading  char- 
acteristics of  her  father,  who  had  a way  of  say- 
iuo-  what  he  meant  in  a manner  that  at  once 
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carried  conviction  to  the  mind  of  the  listener 
that  the  speaker  was  in  earnest  and  would  not 
swerve  once  the  fiat  had  gone  forth.  William 
knew  this,  and  caring  more  for  the  lady  than 
for  the  drink  he  pledged  himself  to  a life  of 
abstinence,  thus  both  of  them  gained  their 
point,  he  a good  wife  and  she  a sober  husband. 

Shortly  after  his  marriage  Mr.  Brignal 
changed  his  calling,  and  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  where,  under 
Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  he  acquired  a press  train- 
ing and  knowledge  that  has  been  of  the  highest 
value  to  him  in  his  after-life.  During  the 
eight  years  he  was  on  the  Chronicle  he  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Newcastle  Temperance 
Society,  and  became  its  seci’etary,  working  in 
sympathy  with  Mr.  Thomas  Herdman,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Stanger,  and  others.  With 
such  assistance  he  brought  about  the  amalga- 
mation of  the  Newcastle  Young  Men’s  Tem- 
perance Association  and  the  society  of  which 
he  was  secretary,  the  outcome  being  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Newcastle  Temperance  Union. 
In  order  to  clear  off  the  debt  of  .£80,  for 
which  the  younger  society  was  responsible, 
Messrs.  Brignal  and  Herdman,  after  mature 
consideration,  proposed  that  a large  picnic  and 
temperance  demonstration  should  be  held  in 
Sir  William  Armstrong’s  park  at  Jesmond. 
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The  committee  went  vigorously  to  work  to 
make  such  arrangements  as  were  likely  to 
secure  success.  William  Lapsley,  the  agent 
of  the  Union,  visited  every  village  and  ham- 
let in  the  district  to  dispose  of  tickets,  with 
such  success  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
penses before  the  day  of  the  demonstration. 
Fortunately  the  weather  was  favourable,  and, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  mayor,  many  of  the 
jilaces  of  business  were  closed  for  a half-holi- 
day to  enable  the  people  to  attend.  By  rail, 
steamer,  bus,  private  conveyance,  &c.,  the 
people  streamed  into  the  park  until  30,000 
persons  were  admitted. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees 
and  Mr.  John  Sergeant,  who  attended  as  a 
deputation  from  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
and  by  Messrs.  T.  P.  Barkas,  George  Dodds, 
George  Charlton,  James  Rewcastle,  and  other 
popular  advocates.  The  demonstration  was 
pronounced  a grand  success,  and  the  net  result 
in  cash  was  close  upon  .£200  towards  carrying 
on  the  temperance  cause  in  Newcastle. 

Mr.  Brignal  suggested  the  formation  of  a 
Ladies’  Temperance  Association  for  Newcastle, 
and,  after  successfully  running  a series  of  re- 
presentations of  the  “ Trial  of  J ohn  Barley- 
corn,” a profit  of  £60  was  handed  over  to  the 
ladies’  committee.  This  association,  with  Mrs. 
Brignal  and  Miss  Maggie  M'Cree  as  secre- 
taries, immediately  took  steps  to  send  out  the 
first  female  missionary,  and  good  work  was 
accomplished. 

The  weekly  temperance  meetings  held  in 
the  Temperance  Hall  were  started  and  prin- 
cipally sustained  by  Messrs.  W.  A.  Brignal, 
Thomas  Carr,  John  Higgins,  Thomas  Herd- 
man,  Fenwick  Pickup,  and  other  earnest, 
active  workers. 

Mr.  Brignal  was  elected  a member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  North  of  England 
Temperance  League,  and  for  years  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  associated  with  many 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  on  Tyneside, 
and  in  the  north  of  England. 

Mr.  Brignal  removed  to  Barrow-in-Furness, 
where  he  became  manager  of  ihe  Barrow  Times, 
and  in  1877  he  removed  to  Liverpool.  From 
that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  an  impor- 
tant position  in  connection  with  the  Daily  Post 
and  Evening  Echo.  Here  again  his  zeal  and 
energy  in  the  temperance  cause  were  soon 
manifested,  and  he  rapidly  gained  public 
favour  as  a Christian  temperance  reformer 
and  philanthropist.  The  Ladies’  Temperance 
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Society,  tlie  Young  Men’s  Tempei’unce  Asso- 
ciation, the  Good  Templars,  the  Eeligious  and 
Temperance  Mission  to  Eailway-men,  have 
found  in  him  a warm  friend,  a willing  worker, 
and  a popular  sj^eaker. 

The  late  Eev.  J.  H.  Eutiierford  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne was  a man  of  whom  the 
temperance  reformers  of  the  north  have  just 
reason  to  pride  themselves.  As  a minister  of 
the  gospel  he  was  able,  earnest,  eloquent,  and 
laborious.  Under  his  ministrations  the  church 
of  which  he  was  so  long  pastor  grew  im- 
mensely, and  its  various  institutions  and 
facilities  multiplied  extensively  until  they 
occupied  a fine  pile  of  buildings.  Not  content 
with  the  study  of  theology,  Mr.  Eutherford 
gave  his  attention  to  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  became  a duly  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioner, thus  being  able  to  minister  to  both  the 
physical  and  spiritual  wants  of  the  people. 
His  lectures  on  scientific  questions  proved  that 
his  knowledge  was  sound  and  practical.  He 
also  possessed  remarkable  business  qualities, 
so  that  he  inaugurated  and  directed  several 
important  undertakings. 

As  a temperance  advocate  he  was  able  to 
expound  its  principles  to  an  audience  of 
savants  or  a crowd  of  plain-spoken  working 
men,  being  at  home  with  either  class.  He 
took  a warm  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
rising  generation,  and  strongly  advocated  the 
use  of  temperance  lesson-books  and  the  de- 
livery of  temperance  addresses  in  the  public 
schools.  Dr.  Eutherford  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Newcastle  School  Board,  with 
which  he  retained  an  unbroken  connection  for 
about  eighteen  years.  He  died  March  21st, 
1890,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  years. 

Thomas  Beckwith  was  for  a number  of 
years  one  of  the  prominent  temperance  workers 
on  Tyneside,  first  as  a local  speaker,  then  as 
agent  for  the  Newcastle  Temperance  Society, 
and  for  several  years  agent  to  the  North  of 
England  Temperance  League.  He  was  to 
have  been  one  of  the  candidates  at  the  next 
parliamentary  election,  but  died  at  Blyth, 
March  21st,  1890,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

Egbert  Eobson,  painter  and  decorator,  was 
one  of  the  first  pledged  teetotallers  in  North 
Shields,  and  an  earnest,  laborious  worker, 
whose  love  for  true  temperance  never  abated. 
When  other  helpers  failed  he  was  at  his  post 
and  I’eady  to  do  his  part  to  the  best  of  his 
ability,  and  he  could  either  lay  a good  foun- 
dation or  do  the  artistic  work  as  occasion 


served.  This  applied  either  to  his  business  or 
his  temperance  labours. 

Ealph  Cook  of  Byker  Bar  was  another  of 
the  Tyneside  temperance  workers,  a friend  of 
James  Eewcastle  and  his  associates,  who  did 
valiant  service  for  the  cause  in  the  days  of  its 
youthful  vigour  and  earnestness.  They  were 
men  who  had  “ a mind  to  work,”  and  did  it 
right  nobly. 

Egbert  Swan  of  Monkwearmouth  was  also 
an  early  and  valuable  worker  in  the  cause. 
A man  rather  above  the  average  height, 
strongly  built,  with  a genial  intelligent  face, 
a warm  and  generous  heart,  a clear  and 
cultured  brain,  a powerful  voice,  and  an  elo- 
quent tongue,  he  soon  made  his  mark.  He 
could  logically  and  forcibly  lay  down  his  pre- 
mises, illustrate  his  points,  and  demonsti-ate 
the  truth  of  his  statements,  yet  with  such 
kindly  persuasion  as  to  win  the  respect  and 
attention  of  his  audience.  He  was  for  some 
years  the  agent  of  the  Sunderland  Temper- 
ance Society,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his 
efforts  that  the  building  known  as  the  Vic- 
toria Hall  was  erected  for  temperance  and 
other  purposes.  E or  several  years  he  was  one  of 
the  most  popular  agents  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance,  having  charge  of  the  counties  of 
Northumberland  and  Durham,  and  retiring 
in  1888.  He  was  elected  town-councillor,  then 
alderman  of  the  borough  of  Sunderland,  and 
in  August,  1890,  we  found  him  still  in  harness, 
presiding  over  the  weekly  tempei’ance  meeting. 

The  temperance  movement  in  and  around 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  had  a warm  and  liberal 
friend  in  Mr.  Henry  Scholefield,  one  of 
the  oldest  Quayside  merchants  and  ship-own- 
ers in  that  city.  He  was  chairman,  for  some 
years,  of  the  Newcastle  and  Gateshead  auxi- 
liary of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  vice- 
president  of  the  Temperance  Society,  and  was 
connected  with  the  National  Sunday  Closing 
Association.  At  his  own  expense  he  pub- 
lished a “Drink  Map”  of  Newcastle  in  1883, 
which  showed,  dotted  in  red,  all  the  public- 
houses  in  Newcastle.  These  he  had  framed 
and  hung  up  in  public  places.  He  was  not  a 
man  of  “one  idea”  only,  but  sought  out  ways 
and  means  of  doing  good  quietly  and  unos- 
tentatiously. In  times  of  commercial  depres- 
sion, and  during  the  severe  winters,  he  was 
ever  ready  with  his  purse  to  assist  in  any 
HOod  work  of  relief.  The  cabmen  found  in 

O 

him  a true  fiiend,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  take  steps  to  provide  cabmen’s  shelters  in 
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the  city.  The  hamlsonie  slielter  standing 
opposite  St.  Thomas’s  Cluirch,  Barras  Bridge, 
w.as  erected  and  placed  at  Mr.  Sclioletield’s 
e.xpense.  Tlie  Discharged  Prisoners’  Aid  So- 
ciety, commenced  by  the  late  Mr.  Robins, 
governor  of  the  jail,  was  reconstructed  and 
raised  from  its  languishing  condition  by 
Messi-s.  Thomas  Wilkinson,  W.  D.  Stevens, 
Rev.  J.  H.  Rutherford,  and  Henry  Scliolefiehl, 
and  placed  upon  a firm  basis.  Mr.  Scholefield 
also  took  a deep  interest  in  the  “ First 
Offences  Bill,”  and  carefully  watched  its  vari- 
ous stages  until  it  received  the  royal  assent 
and  became  law.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1887,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Gateshead 
Temperance  Society,  in  1856,  Mr.  John  Ste- 
vens of  He.Kham  Road  was  an  active  member, 
a warm  advocate,  and  an  ardent  worker  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  cause.  Previous  to  that 
he  had  been  connected  with  the  temperance 
movement  in  North  and  South  Shields,  so 
that  he  was  “ an  old  disciple  ” of  temperance. 
He  was  conspicuous  for  a charity  which 
shone  highest  and  brightest  above  his  many 
other  good  qualities.  Mr.  Stevens  was  a 
member  of  the  North  of  England  Temperance 
League,  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  &c. 
He  departed  this  life  in  June,  1886,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-eight  years. 

John  Milner  Browne,  superintendent  for 
many  years  of  Mr.  Pease’s  mission  work,  was 
formerly  a schoolmaster  at  Northallerton, 
and  at  an  early  period  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  tempjerance  question.  He  was  some 
years  in  Guisborough,  Yorkshire,  under  Mr. 
Pease,  and  afterwards  removed  to  Darlington. 
He  was  an  able,  earnest  worker  in  the  cause, 
and  was  of  great  service  to  the  North  of 
England  Temperance  League  and  kindred 
oi’ganizations.  He  was  a regular  attendee  at 
the  annual  meetings  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  and  frequently  at  the  conferences  of 
the  British  Temperance  League.  He  died  at 
Darlington, February  27th,  1888,  aged  seventy 
years. 

William  Johnson  was  first  employed  as 
missionary  to  the  navvies  em])loyed  in  the 
construction  of  the  Middlesbrough  and  Guis- 
borough Railway,  and  for  many  years  after 
as  agent  to  the  Ladies’  Temperance  Society, 
Darlington.  His  rubicund  face,  portly  form, 
and  cheery  voice  were  known  far  beyond  the 
district  in  which  he  lived.  He  died  February 
4th,  1887,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years, 
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continuing  to  hold  his  position  with  the 
Ladies’  Temperance  Society  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Darlington  is 
the  jiarisli  of  East  Cowton,  the  vicar  of  which, 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Holme,  was  an  early 
and  earnest  friend  of  temperance.  He  took 
the  chair,  or  delivered  addresses  at  teetotal 
meetings  with  pleasure  to  himself  and  accei)t- 
ance  by  the  people.  He  wrote  several  choice 
temperance  songs  specially  for  use  at  temper- 
ance meetings,  some  of  which  are  popular  to 
this  day.  Mr.  Holme  was  present  at  the 
annual  conference  of  the  British  Temperance 
Lea'i^ue  held  at  Preston  in  1868,  and  died 
January  19th,  1872,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
eight  years. 

No  more  devoted,  faithful,  and  gifted 
friends  of  the  cause  could  possibly  be  found 
than  were  the  sisters  Elizabeth  and  Jane 
Procter,  of  Polam  Hall,  Darlington.  They 
were  daughters  of  Mr.  J.  Procter,  a merchant 
of  Yarm,  near  Stockton-on-Tees,  afterwards 
of  Blackburn,  and  subsequently  of  Selby  in 
Yorkshire. 

Elizabeth  Procter  was  born  at  Blackburn, 
and  educated  at  Ack worth  and  York  schools, 
institutions  sustained  by  the  Society  of 
Friends.  In  1848  the  Misses  Procter  settled 
in  Darlington,  and  established  the  “Selby 
House  ” young  ladies’  school,  in  Houndsgate, 
where  they  were  so  successful  that  in  a few 
years  they  found  it  necessary  to  remove  to 
Polam  Hall,  which  was  more  commodious 
and  convenient.  Here  many  of  the  temper- 
ance advocates  found  a home  when  visiting 
Darlington.  Henry  Vincent  delighted  to 
abide  here,  and  John  B.  Gough  was  twice  a 
guest. 

Several  influential  drawing-room  gatherings 
were  held  at  Polam  Hall,  where  the  chief 
families  of  the  town  and  district  were  brought 
together  and  heard  temperance  addresses 
from  Messrs.  Samuel  Bowly  of  Gloucester, 
John  B.  Gough,  the  American  temperance 
orator.  Rev.  Dr.  Fergus  Ferguson  of  Glasgow, 
and  John  Taylor  of  London.  The  main  ques- 
tion at  some  of  these  gatherings  was  the 
removal  of  wine  from  the  sideboard  in  the 
homes  of  the  gentry,  clergy,  and  influential 
families  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Darlington. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Procter  took  a deep  interest 
in  the  establishment  of  the  London  Temper- 
ance Hospital,  and  with  the  aid  of  her  sister 

held  one  or  two  sales  of  work  at  Polam,  which 
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were  liiglily  successful  finaucially,  while  at  | 
the  bazaar  held  at  the  opening  of  the  hospital, 
the  contributions  from  Polam  Hall  yielded  a 
substantial  addition  to  the  building  fund  of 
that  institution. 

Both  sisters  rendered  valuable  assistance 
to  the  Ladies’  Temperance  Society  and  its 
agent,  Mr.  William  Johnston,  and  also  to  the 
Darlington  Temperance  Society.  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Procter  was  taken  ill  while  on  a tour  up 
the  Rhine  with  another  sister  and  two  young 
lady  pupils,  and  died  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine,  in  August,  1881.  Miss  Jane  Procter 
died  at  Rome,  after  a few  hour's’  illness,  whilst 
residing  there,  January  5th,  1872,  aged  sev- 
enty-two years. 

Edwin  Octavius  Tregelles,  of  Shotley 
Bridge,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  was  an 
esteemed  minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  almost  a life  abstainer.  He  took  a very 
deep  interest  in  the  movement  from  an  early 
period,  was  a vice-president  of  the  Alliance, 
and  a liberal  contributor  to  its  funds,  and 
to  numerous  other  temper, ance  organizations. 
He  died  on  the  16th  September,  1886,  aged 
eighty  years. 

The  North  of  England  lost  a true,  zealous, 
and  faithful  temperance  worker  in  the  active 
and  well-known  physician  of  Newbiggen-by- 
the-Sea,  Dr.  J.  C.  Reid,  a fellow-student  with 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson.  Dr.  Reid  died  in 
1882,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years. 

One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  1857  was 
the  holding  in  M,anchester,  under  the  auspices 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  of  a miuisteri.al  conference  on  the 
liquor  traffic.  A provisional  committee  was 
formed  with  the  Rev.  Henry  T,arrant  as 
general  secretary,  who  laboured  most  assid- 
uously to  make  the  conference  a success. 
Three  hundred  and  tifty-eight  ministers  were 
present  at  the  various  meetings,  including 
some  of  the  ablest  of  the  various  religious 
denominations.  England  sent  .302  members, 
Wales  16,  Scotland  29,  and  Irel.and  11.  In- 
augural sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev. 
G.  T.  Fox,  M.A.,  of  Durham,  and  the  Rev. 
W.  Arnot,  M.A.,  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

The  conference  sat  for  three  consecutive 
days  (June  9-11,  1857),  and  w.as  presided  over 
hy  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Fox,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  An- 
derson, M.A.,  and  Rev.  W.  Urwick,  D.D., 
respectively.  In  addition  to  addresses  to 
religious  and  other  bodies,  the  conference 


.adopted  .an  address  to  the  Queen,  and  the 
following  declaration,  which  within  fifteen 
months  was  signed  by  1683,  and  within  three 
years  by  2390  ministers  of  religion  in  the 
United  Kingdom: — 

“ We,  the  undersigned  ministers  of  the 
gospel,  are  convinced  by  personal  observation 
within  our  sphere,  and  authentic  testimony 
from  beyond  it,  that  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  as  drink  for  man,  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  most  of  the  crime  and  pauperism, 
and  much  of  the  disease  and  insanity  that 
afflict  the  land;  that  everywhere,  and  in  pro- 
portion to  its  prevalence,  it  deteriorates  the 
moral  character  of  the  people,  and  is  the  chief 
outward  obstruction  to  the  progress  of  the 
gospel;  that  these  are  not  its  accidental  atten- 
dants, but  its  natural  fruits;  that  the  benefit, 
if  any,  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
bane;  that  all  schemes  of  regulation  and  re- 
striction, however  good  as  far  as  they  go,  fall 
short  of  the  nation’s  need  and  the  nation’s 
duty;  and  that,  therefore,  on  the  obvious 
principle  of  destroying  the  evil  which  cannot 
be  controlled,  the  wisest  course  for  those  who 
fear  God  and  regard  man,  is  to  encourage 
every  legitimate  effort  for  the  entire  suppi  es- 
sion  of  the  trade,  by  the  power  of  the  national 
will,  .and  through  the  form  of  a legislative 
enactment.” 

This  declaration  was  drafted  by  the  Rev. 
William  Arnot,  M.A.,  of  Glasgow. 

The  movement  in  the  Isle  of  Man  was  at 
this  time  in  a very  healthy  .and  active  con- 
dition. Amongst  the  prominent  workers  was 
Evan  Christian,  captain  of  the  p.arish  of 
Manghold.  He  had  been  an  h.abitual  drun- 
kard, but  on  the  2d  of  November,  1834,  he 
signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge,  and  soon 
became  an  earnest  and  successful  teetotal 
advocate.  His  style  of  speaking  w.as  quaint 
and  interesting,  and  he  always  drew  Large 
audiences  to  his  meetings.  It  is  reported  that 
in  one  year  he  induced  700  persons— including 
several  ministers  of  the  gospel  who  had  be- 
come victims  to  drink  — to  sign  the  pledge. 
As  cajjtain  of  his  parish  Mr.  Christian  was 
a member  of  the  licensing  court,  and  through 
his  influence  there  w.as  only  one  public-house 
in  the  parish. 

At  the  sittings  of  the  Tynwald  or  House  of 
Keys — the  parliament  of  the  Isle  of  Man — in 
1857,  .an  act  w.as  ji.assed  which  closed  the 
taverns  from  ten  o’clock  on  Saturday  evenings, 
and  on  Sund.ays,  and  at  eleven  ji.m.  to  six  a.m. 
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oil  otlier  days.  Four  licensing  courts  were 
also  established  instead  of  the  system  of  free 
licensing  which  had  before  existed.  By  these 
means  the  drink-shops  were  still  farther  re- 
duced in  number.  In  1832  there  were  460, 
in  1852  they  were  only  324,  and  in  1862  they 
were  reported  at  248.  In  four  parishes  with 
a joint  population  of  5439,  where  twenty -five 
such  houses  had  existed,  there  were  for  some 
years  none  at  all,  but  at  a later  period  one 
public-house  was  allowed  in  each  of  the  two 
larger  parishes,  while  the  other  two  continued 
to  be  free  from  the  curse. 

At  the  annual  council  meeting  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance  in  October,  1857, 
a draft  of  suggestions  for  a Permissive  Pro- 
hibitory Liquor  Law  was  adopted,  and  put 
into  extensive  circulation,  and  an  agitation 
was  commenced  in  favour  of  such  a measure. 
The  opponents  of  the  temperance  cause  im- 
mediately raised  a series  of  objections,  which 
soon  became  popular  cades,  viz.:  “It  deprives 
.a  poor  man  of  his  beer;”  “ It  makes  distinc- 
tions between  rich  and  poor,”  allowing  the 
former  to  import  his  wine,  and  “depriving 
the  poor  man  of  his  beer;”  “It  establishes 
a different  state  of  law  on  different  areas, 
splitting  up  the  United  Kingdom  into  a Fed- 
eration;” “It  most  unjustly  confiscates  the 
property  of  the  publicans  !”  and  several  others 
of  a similar  nature.  As  no  bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  until  1864,  we 
defer  giving  particulars  of  it  until  a later 
period. 

Archibald  Prentice  of  Manchester  was 
one  of  the  literary  lights  of  “ Cottonopolis.” 
He  was  a native  of  Scotland,  but  settled  in 
Manchester  in  1812,  and  soon  after  com- 
menced business  in  partnership  with  Mr. 
Edward  Baxter.  Having  a taste  for  litera- 
ture, he  became  editor  and  subsequently  pro- 
prietor of  Cowdroy’s  Manchester  Gazette. 

In  1828  he  established  the  Manchester  Times 
newspaper,  which  he  conducted  up  to  the 
year  1847,  when  he  dispo.sed  of  his  interest 
in  that  journal,  which  in  1848  became  incor- 
porated with  the  Manchester  Examiner,  the 
name  being  changed  to  that  of  the  Manchester 
Examiner  and  Times.  In  1851  he  published 
a work  entitled  “ Historical  Sketches  and  Per- 
sonal Recollections  of  Manchester;  intended  to 
illustrate  the  Progress  of  Public  Opinion  from 
1792  to  1832,  by  Archibald  Prentice.”  In  the 
early  part  of  his  career  he  took  great  interest 
in  the  establisliment  of  infant  schools,  &c.. 
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but  in  1838  he  turned  his  attention  to  another 
department  of  labour. 

In  October  of  that  year  Mr.  Prentice  and 
six  others  met  in  a hotel  in  Manchester  and 
formed  what  afterwards  was  known  the 
world  over  as  the  “ Anti-Corn-Law  League.” 
He  became  one  of  the  executive,  and  his  zeal 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  he  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  council  not  fewer  than  1117 
times.  In  1853  he  ])ublished  his  History  of  the 
Anti-Corn-Law  League,  and  at  the  dissolution 
of  the  League,  in  accordance  with  a resolution 
previously  passed,  Mr.  Prentice  received  a 
silver  tea  and  coffee  service  of  240  ounces, 
valued  at  £120. 

“During  the  last  seven  years,”  says  a writer 
in  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times,  “Mr. 
Prentice  has  been  a warm  supporter  of  the 
temperance  movement.  At  the  time  of  his 
decease  he  held  the  post  of  treasurer  to  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance  League, 
an  association  resuscitated  recently  through 
his  instrumentality  and  untiring  perseverance. 
The  organization  had  been  out  of  existence 
for  three  years  in  consequence  of  the  lack  of 
funds,  and  the  talent  which  formerly  main- 
tained it  being  absorbed  by  the  Alliance 
movement.  Regretting  this  state  of  things, 
and  finding  that  intemperance  was  increasing, 
without  any  direct  effort  on  the  part  of  a 
central  temperance  society  to  check  its  pro- 
gress, Mr.  Prentice  invited  a number  of 
friends  to  tea  at  his  house  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  matter  into  serious  consideration. 
The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the  formation 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance 
League,  which  was  speedily  inaugurated, 
with  Mr.  William  Morris  as  president;  Mr. 
Alderman  Heywood,  vice-president;  and  Mr. 
Prentice,  treasurer.”  Mr.  Prentice  died  at 
Manchester,  Dec.  24th,  1857. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  writer  of 
this  notice,  in  the  Manchester  E.vaminer  and 
Tunes,  was  one  of  the  few  temperance  men 
who  looked  with  jealous  eyes  at  the  appai’ent 
success  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and 
tried  to  account  for  their  own  want  of  success 
by  affirming  that  all  the  talent  was  absorbed 
in  the  Alliance  movement.  Not  being  pre- 
pared to  go  the  length  of  prohibition,  they 
slackened  their  energies,  allowed  their  own 
organization  to  droop  and  die,  then  attributed 
its  failure  to  a wrong  cause.  Had  they  sym- 
pathized with  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
the  larger  section  of  the  temperance  workers. 
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and  suj^plenieuted  “moral  suasion”  witli 
united  and  vigorous  action  to  secure  the  legal 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic — the  cause  of 
the  evil  of  wliicli  they  complained,  and  were 
anxious  to  remove — then  their  organizations 
might  have  received  new  life,  strength,  and 
inspiration,  and  become  more  prosperous  in- 
stead of  dying  out. 

“ But  if  man  before  his  duty  with  a listless  spirit 
stands, 

Ere  long  the  Great  Avenger  takes  the  work  from 
out  his  hands.” 

Richard  Allen  of  Manchester  was  a tee- 
totaller of  tliirty-nine  years’  standing,  for 
twenty-eight  of  which  he  had  been  secretary 
first  of  the  Grosvenor  Street  (Manchester) 
Temperance  Society,  and  then  of  the  Downing 
Street  Temperance  Society,  He  was  a useful, 
zealous,  and  tried  friend  of  the  cause,  and  well 
known  amongst  the  local  temperance  societies. 
He  died  in  April,  1887,  in  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  at  the  Ard- 
wick  Cemetery. 

George  Bancroft  of  Manchester  was  an 
abstainer  for  about  forty  yeai’S.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  movement  he  was  a member  of  the 
executive  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Association, 
and  also  chairman  of  the  Working  Men’s  Sun- 
day Closing  Association.  He  was  a useful 
local  preacher  amongst  the  United  Free  Me- 
thodists. He  died  on  the  29th  of  July,  1880,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-nine  years. 

Joseph  Wilson  Owen  was  for  many  years 
a member  of  the  executive  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  and  from  1872  its  electoral 
secretary.  He  was  a life  abstainer  and  a de- 
voted worker,  and  died  after  a brief  illness 
September  12th,  1880,  aged  fifty-seven  years. 

The  twenty-fourth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  Bolton, 
Lancashire,  July  14th  and  15th,  1858,  wlien 
Ml'.  J.  S.  Balmer  was  added  to  the  agency. 
The  report  showed  marked  progress  during 
the  year,  and  stated  that  1500  lectures  had 
been  delivered  in  500  towns  and  villages,  and 
above  250  sermons  preached.  The  circulation 
of  the  publications  of  the  League  had  largely 
increased,  and  the  year’s  receipts  were  £1300, 
10s.  8(7.  By  the  will  of  Joseph  Eaton  of 
Bristol,  the  League  became  entitled  within 
seven  years  to  the  sum  of  £7500,  and  in  the  in- 
terval to  the  interest  accruingfrom  that  amount. 
Altogether  this  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  years  the  League  had  known. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Balmer  (one  of  the  new  agents 


of  the  League)  was  born  at  a quiet  little  village 
called  Stainton,  about  five  miles  south  of  Ken- 
dal, Westmoreland, in  theyearl832.  Hemight 
almost  be  said  to  have  been  trained  from  the 
cradle  in  the  principles  of  temperance,  for 
when  a child,  meetings  were  held  in  his  father’s 
house,  and  there  he  often  listened  to  the  ad- 
vocacy of  the  local  speakers.  In  1852  Mr. 
Balmer  became  a member  of  the  Tenqierance 
Society  at  Carlisle,  where  he  then  lived,  and 
on  the  formation  of  the  Ayrshire  Temperance 
Union  in  1855,  out  of  about  thirty  applicants 
Mr.  Balmer  was  elected  as  the  county  agent. 
He  laboured  in  that  capacity  for  about  two 
years  with  great  success,  then  spent  a few 
months  with  the  Scottish  Temperance  League, 
and  in  1858  became  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
British  Temperance  League.  On  the  18th  of 
August,  1861,  Mr.  Balmer  settled  down  as 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Free  Church  at 
Bridgewater,  Somerset,  and  was  eventually 
received  into  the  regular  ministry  of  the 
United  Methodist  Free  Churches.  Whilst 
in  the  Manchester  circuits  he  rendered  valu- 
able service  to  the  temperance  cause  and  the 
Alliance — in  the  Manchester  district  parti- 
cularly. In  1887,  while  located  at  Blackpool, 
where  he  still  successfully  labours,  Mr.  Balmer 
was  elected  president  of  the  United  Methodist 
Free  Churches,  and  filled  the  ofiice  in  a manner 
that  reflected  credit  upon  himself  and  the  de- 
nomination to  which  he  belongs.  He  is  popular 
as  a preacher  and  lecturer,  and  as  editor  of  the 
Free  Methodist  gives  due  prominence  to  the 
temperance  question  in  that  ably-conducted 
and  valuable  weekly  journal. 

In  the  year  1858  a movement  was  very 
quietly  inaugurated  in  Shrewsbury  by  the  wife 
of  a clergyman,  who  was  anxious  to  do  some- 
thing to  improve  the  moral,  social,  and  religious 
welfare  of  the  poor  people  of  that  locality. 

Few  persons  interested  in  mission  work 
amongst  the  masses  have  failed  to  read  Mrs. 
Wightman’s  interesting  volume  entitled  Haste 
to  the  Rescue,  published  in  1859  or  1860. 

In  a letter  to  the  present  writer  Mrs. 
WiGHTMAN  says:  “ It  was  not  total  abstinence 
that  led  to  my  work;  as  that  had  not  been  laid 
on  my  mind  then.  In  my  ignoi'ance  I thought 
that  everybody  could  be  moderate,  and  that 
drunkards  could  stop  at  moderation  if  they 
would.  I desired  to  bring  men  and  women 
to  Christ.  Two  women  quite  independently 
of  each  other  implored  me  to  get  their  hus- 
bands to  sign  the  pledge— after  my  work  had 
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begun — and  these  men  brouglit  me  subse- 
quently tlieir  drinking  companions;  and  when 
these  had  been  three  months  abstaining,  they 
implored  me  to  get  their  wives  to  sign.  In- 
stead of  asking  them  to  do  so,  I signed  mj’self 
in  my  husband’s  presence,  and  at  our  Tuesday 
night  meeting  I mentioned  this — and  the 
women  thronged  round  me  and  signed  also. 
This  was  Tuesday,  March  23d,  1858.  More 
than  three  thousand  pledges  were  taken  the 
first  ten  yeai's  from  men,  and  the  same  num- 
ber nearly  during  the  next  ten  years,  and  of 
these  probably  not  six  were  solicited  by  me — 
they  brought  one  another.  Of  course  I am 
now  old,  but  I continue  an  abstainer,  and 
thank  God  for  the  great  blessing  of  multitudes 
of  saved  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  have 
long  since  entered  into  the  presence  of  the 
Saviour  whom  they  had  learned  to  love.” 

This  was  written  on  the  20tli  of  June,  1890, 
and  on  the  21st  Mrs.  Wightman  wrote  again, 
and  referring  to  a sentence  in  the  previous 
letter  speaking  of  the  eai'ly  work  where  she 
had  said:  “We  bore  the  ignominy,  &c.,  and 
now  see  the  change  in  public  opinion  on  the 
subject,”  she  explains  her  meaning  in  the  fol- 
lowing remarks: — 

“ When  I spoke  of  ignominy,  I only  meant 
that  I was  dreadfully  laughed  at,  and  chiefly 
by  thoroughly  Christian  people,  who  raised  the 
cry  that  I was  acting  as  if  wiser  than  God  who 
had  given  us  the  good  things  I abstained  from, 
and  that  teetotalism  was  not  the  gospel,  and 
that  it  was  put  in  the  place  of  Christ.  But 
many  who  found  fault  then  with  the  subject 
became  earnest  advocates  afterwards.  I re- 
member travelling  with  Bishop  Abraham 
years  ago,  who  lectured  me  soundly  all  the 
way  from  Shrewsbury  to  Lichfield.  I was 
content  to  be  silent,  and  inwardly  prayed  that 
he  might  see  the  wisdom  of  the  total  abstin- 
ence movement  in  our  greatly  alcoholized 
country,  and  within  five  years  he  retracted 
his  strong  words  and  advocated  total  abstin- 
ence on  platforms  and  in  pulpits  vigorously.” 

Canon  H.  J.  Ellison  has  said  that  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  owes 
its  formation  to  Haste  to  the  Rescue. 

At  first  Mrs.  Wightman  had  little  sympathy 
or  aid  from  the  clergy,  and  when  they  could 
not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  drink  was 
the  stumbling-block  in  their  way,  then  they 
tried  to  show  their  sympathy  by  signing  the 
moderation  pledge.  Those  who  were  in  ear- 
nest, and  paid  heed  to  the  te.stimonies  of  work- 


ing men  who  had  been  reformed  and  saved 
by  teetotalism,  then  saw  the  matter  in  another 
light  and  became  thorough  abstainers  also. 
For  some  years  Mrs.  Wightrnan’s  work  was 
over  the  whole  town  and  neighbourhood;  but 
old  age,&c.  (being  over  seventy),  has  compelled 
her  to  confine  it  to  their  own  parish,  and  in  a 
more  quiet  way. 

With  the  view  of  discouraging  and  crijqfling 
the  repeal  agitation  in  Ireland,  the  govern- 
ment took  steps  which  closed  all  the  national 
schools  as  meeting-places  against  not  only  the 
repealers  but  the  teetotallers  also,  and  the 
friends  of  temperance  in  Ulster  were  very 
much  hindered  and  discouraged  by  this  action, 
as  the  national  schools  were  the  only  places 
available  for  their  meetings.  This  was  keenly 
felt  at  Belfast,  where  the  total  abstainers  were 
chiefly  working  men,  who  had  not  the  means 
to  erect  a tempei’ance  hall  of  their  own. 

An  agitation  was  commenced  in  the  paper's 
by  Alexander  Smith  Mayne,  and  eventually 
a fine  building  was  erected  and  opened  in  1871, 
and  became  known  as  the  Working  Men’s 
Institute  and  temperance  hall.  In  those  letters 
Mr.  Mayne  also  urged  the  desirability  of  form- 
ing for  Ireland  a society  like  that  of  the  Scot- 
tish Temperance  League,  and  the  result  was 
that  in  September,  1858,  the  Irish  Temperance 
League  was  duly  established,  Mr.  W.  M.  Scott 
being  the  first  jrresident.  At  one  of  the  ear- 
liest meetings  of  the  League  it  was  resolved 
that  its  object  be  “the  suppression  of  intem- 
perance by  moral  suasion,  and  all  other  lawful 
means,”  but  before  the  rules  were  put  into 
circulation  Mr.  Scott  suggested  that  the  words 
“legislative  prohibition”  be  inserted,  and  after 
a warm  debate  the  idea  was  adopted,  and  the 
second  rule  of  the  constitution  made  to  read 
as  follows:  “That  the  object  of  this  society 
shall  be  the  suppression  of  drunkenness  by 
moral  suasion,  legislative  prohibition,  and  all 
other  lawful  means.” 

For  some  reason  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
League  was  postponed  until  January,  1860, 
when  the  report  showed  that  good  work  had 
been  done;  but  the  duties  of  the  treasurer 
were  very  light,  the  subscription  list  being 
comparatively  small.  Mr.  Benson,  a man  of 
colour,  formerly  in  slavery,  and  an  ardent, 
useful  worker  in  the  cause,  had  been  employed 
as  the  first  itinerant  lecturer  for  the  League. 
The  offices  at  this  time  were  on  the  premises 
of  the  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  Alex.  Smith 
Mayne,  1 Donegal  Square  East,  Belfast. 
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Mr.  MiV3’ne  took  a deep  interest  in  this  work,  | 
spending  both  time  and  monej',  as  well  as 
giving  his  own  services  to  the  furtherance  of 
the  movement;  but  on  account  of  ill  health  he 
was  obliged  to  resign,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1860  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  William  Church. 
By  laborious  effort  the  operations  of  the  League 
were  extended,  until  in  1879  the  subscription 
list  had  reached  the  sum  of  ^1072,  as  com- 
pai'ed  with  .£108, 18s.  2(i.  in  1859.  This  result 
had  been  achieved  by  the  invaluable  labours 
of  the  agents,  officials,  and  others,  in  parti- 
cular by  such  men  as  Edward  Allworthy, 
John  A.  Carletou,  William  Church,  H.  C. 
Knight,  John  Pyper,  David  Fortune,  Frede- 
rick Sherlock,  W.  D.  Stewart,  Rev.  A.  M'Kin- 
ley,  A.  A.  Nicholson,  Wm.  Hussey,  and  others. 

Henry  Charles  Knight,  of  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, was  an  attached  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  from  his  boyhood  an  active, 
eai’nest  worker  in  the  temperance  cause. 

“ He  was  a man  of  considerable  culture,  and 
was  generous  in  his  views  and  large  in  his 
symjDathies.  From  boyhood  he  took  an  intelli- 
gent stand  in  connection  with  the  temperance 
movement.  Before  he  attained  his  majority 
he  was  a member  of  the  committee  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union;  and 
on  removing  to  Belfast,  in  1860,  he  at  once 
joined  the  Irish  Temperance  League,  in  which, 
at  the  time  of  his  lamented  death,  he  con- 
tinued to  take  a deep  and  unselfish  interest. 
He  gave  to  the  League  a very  large  contri- 
bution of  influential  service;  and  it  is  in  a 
gi’eat  measure  owing  to  that  service  that  the 
League  holds  the  superior  ^Dositiou  it  does  to- 
day in  Ireland.  In  principle  he  was  a thorough 
temperance  reformer.  When  arranging  to  ac- 
cept his  first  situation  in  Belfast  he  inquired 
if  it  had  any  connection  with  the  liquor  traffic, 
as,  if  so,  he  could  not  accept  the  post.  He  had 
already  declined  a lucrative  situation  in  con- 
nection with  a wine  and  spirit  business.  He 
was  an  out-and-out  Prohibitionist”  {Alliance 
News,  1886,  p.  228). 

Mr.  Knight  was  well  versed  in  every  phase 
of  the  movement,  and  was  fully  convinced  that 
the  only  way  to  save  the  country  from  ruin  was 
to  annihilate  the  liquor  traffic— not  to  restrict 
or  curtail  it  piecemeal,  but  to  utterly  destroy 
it,  and  to  tliis  end  he  laboured.  His  early 
death  was  a great  loss,  not  only  to  the  Irish 
Temperance  League,  but  to  the  movement 
generally.  He  was  a man  greatly  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  died  after  a short 


illness  in  1886,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-six 
years. 

John  Pyper  was  born  July  8th,  1829,  and 
was  the  eldest  son  of  James  Pyper  of  Belfast, 
Ireland.  The  members  of  the  family  to  which 
he  belonged  were  all  trained  from  their  infancy 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  teetotalism, 
and  the  whole  of  them  became  active  Good 
Tenqilars.  Mr.  Py per’s  uncle,  Mr.  Hugh  Pyper, 
was  an  able  teacher  of  a school  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  Belfast,  and  John  was  placed 
under  his  care,  afterwards  receiving  a sound 
and  extensive  classical  and  mathematical  edu- 
cation in  various  schools  and  colleges  in  Belfast. 

While  completing  his  education  Mr.  Pyper 
supported  himself  by  teaching,  and  for  eight 
years  was  the  principal  of  one  of  the  most 
successful  private  academies  in  Belfast,  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  his  sister  and  three 
of  his  brothers.  He  very  carefully  studied 
the  temperance  question,  and  became  so  suc- 
cessful as  an  honorary  temperance  lecturer 
that  the  committee  of  the  Irish  Temperance 
League  in  1862  urgently  requested  him  to 
accept  the  office  of  chief  agent  and  lecturer  to 
the  League,  ofifering  a much  higher  salary  than 
they  had  ever  given  to  anyone  else.  After 
some  weeks’  consideration  he  accepted  the 
invitation  for  one  year,  leaving  his  academy 
in  temporary  charge  of  his  brothers  till  he 
should  test  his  efficiency  as  a public  tempei’- 
ance  advocate.  His  success  was  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  retain  his  position  for  fourteen 
years,  during  many  of  which  he  was  editor  of 
the  Irish  Temperance  League  Journal. 

Many  of  Mr.  Pyper’s  friends  thought  he 
was  unwise  in  giving  up  his  position  and  pros- 
pects to  take  this  position  under  the  League, 
but  he  considered  that  the  dissemination  of 
temperance  truth  was  the  most  patriotic  and 
philanthropic  work  in  which  he  could  be  en- 
gaged. 

A public  soiree  in  his  honour  was  held  in 
the  Music  Hall,  Belfast,  May  27th,  1868, 
when  he  was  presented  with  a complimentary 
address  and  a purse  containing  fifty  sove- 
reigns as  a token  of  the  admiration  and  esteem 
of  his  temperance  friends,  especially  for  the 
ability  and  success  w’ith  wdiich  he  had  con- 
ducted some  platform  discussions  and  news- 
paper controversies  on  the  Bible  wine  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Pyper  took  a very  active  part  in  intro- 
ducing and  building  up  the  Good  Templar 
movement  in  Ireland.  In  October,  18/0,  the 
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first  loilge  was  instituted,  and  Bro.  Typer  was 
commissioned  as  District  Deputy  Right  W orthy 
Orand  Templar  for  Ireland,  and  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Irish  Grand  Lodge  he  w;is  duly 
elected  and  installed  as  Grand  Worthy  Chief 
Templar  for  that  country. 

That  Mr.  Typer  had  intense  prejudices  and 
narrow  bigotry  to  contend  against,  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  Northern  Whig  for  Oc- 
tober, 1876,  contained  a report  of  a meeting 
held  in  the  council-room  of  the  Irish  Temper- 
ance League, Belfast, on  the  12th  of  that  month, 
to  consider  the  case  of  Mr.  Samuel  Glasgow, 
senior,  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan  Sacramental 
Wine  Association,  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  offices  of  local  preacher  and  class-leader  on 
the  Carlisle  Circusand  Frederick  Street  circuit, 
offices  held  by  him  for  about  twenty-two  years. 

The  only  charges  made  against  Mr.  Glasgow 
were  his  official  connection  with  the  above- 
named  association,  and  as  its  secretary  writing 
letters,  calling  meetings,  &c.,  which  were  said 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  minute  of  an  English 
conference  of  1796 — one  that  did  not  appear 
in  the  large  minutes  in  the  Irish  Code  of  Dis- 
cipline, nor  the  rules  binding  on  office-bearers. 
On  the  motion  of  several  influential  Wesleyans 
present  strong  resolutions  were  passed  condem- 
natory of  the  action  taken  towards  Mr.  Glas- 
gow, and  in  favour  of  the  use  of  unfermented 
wine  at  the  Lord’s  supper. 

For  many  years  Mr.  Typer  has  been  a leader 
on  the  sacramental  wine  question ; and  as 
editor  of  the  Bible  Temperance  Educator,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Bible  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation of  25  Baltic  Avenue,  Belfast,  he  keeps 
the  subject  before  the  I’eligious  public  with  a 
zeal,  earnestness,  and  ability  which  cannot 
fail  to  ensure  success. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  Scar- 
borough, .July  5th  and  6th,  1859,  when  it  was 
reported  that  the  number  of  agents  employed 
had  been  inci’eased  to  nine,  viz.  Messrs.  R.  G. 
Mason,  J.  C.  Booth,  W.  Gregson,  R.  Horne, 
J S.  Balmer,  F.  Atkin,  Samuel  Fothergill, 
Thomas  Hardy,  and  Benjamin  Davie.  The 
income  for  the  year  was  £1638,  Ids.  5c?.  The 
executive  had  been  increased  to  sixteen,  of 
whom  six  were  resident  in  Bolton  and  ten  in 
other  towns. 

At  this  conference  the  question  of  the  seat 
of  government  was  again  under  discussion, 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  and  Bolton  being  the 
places  nominated,  Mr.  John  Guest  of  Rother- 
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ham  warndy  advocating  the  claims  of  Man- 
chester, as  a town  of  more  importance,  &c. 
Others  tliought  it  inadvisable  to  have  the 
head  offices  of  the  League  in  the  same  town 
as  tlie  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  Eventu- 
ally the  vote  decided  that  Bolton  retain  its 
position. 

Mr.  Frederick  Atkin,  agent  of  the  League, 
was  born  at  Alford,  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the 
12th  February,  1820.  Of  his  parentage  Mr 
Atkin  jocosely  remarks:  “ I had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  born  poor,  but  I came  honestly  by 
my  poverty,  and  up  to  this  period  of  my  his- 
tory I have  succeeded  in  holding  my  own,  and 
as  no  ‘claimant’  is  likely  to  appear,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  I shall  remain  in  undisputed 
possession  of  my  patrimony  to  the  end  of  my 
days.”  He  signed  the  temperance  pledge  in 
1845,  and  in  1847  commenced  his  public  labours 
as  a temperance  advocate  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Hull  Christian  Temperance  Society. 
He  afterwards  laboured  as  a temperance  mis- 
sionary at  Gainsborough,  Ipswich,  Devonport, 
Brighton,  and  Tlymouth,  and  visited  most  of 
the  English  counties,  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
South  Wales,  as  a temperance  agent,  previous 
to  becoming  one  of  the  agents  of  the  British 
Temperance  League,  and  as  such  made  his 
mark  in  the  country. 

After  labouring  for  some  years  as  agent  Mr 
Atkin  was  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  executive 
appointed  to  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  League 
— rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  E. 
F.  Quant— in  1870.  He  held  this  position  with 
remarkable  success  until  the  removal  of  the 
offices  to  Sheffield,  when  he  resigned  rather 
than  break  up  his  connection  with  Bolton, 
where  his  family  were  settled. 

The  Americans  this  year  (1857)  lost  a good 
friend  in  Dr.  W.  Tarker,  who  died  April 
25th,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years. 

The  losses  by  death  in  1858  included  James 
Dennington,  who  died  July  18th,  aged  eighty- 
four  years;  Dr.  W.  Edgeling  of  Holland, 
January  12;  Thomas  Featherstone  of  Shef- 
field, August  20  (author  of  numerous  poetical 
temperance  entertainments,  “The  Chairman 
in  a Fix,”  &c.  «Scc.);  and  George  Johnston  of 
Edinburgh,  February  18th. 

In  December,  1859,  the  Devon  and  Cornwall 
Temperance  League  was  instituted,  and  its 
attention  was  specially  devoted  to  the  two 
counties  from  whence  it  derived  its  name.  In 
1876  it  was  amalgamated  with  the  West  of 
England  Temperance  League. 
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Oue  of  tlie  most  active  workers  in  coimec- 
tioii  witl)  this  league  was  Egbert  Were  Eox, 
who  died  at  Kingsbridge,  Devon,  August  27th, 
1872,  aged  seventy-nine  years. 

Anotiier  earnest  good  friend  of  the  cause 
for  about  twenty -five  years  was  the  Eev. 
William  Wilkins  Gale  of  Ilchester,  who 
departed  tliis  life  in  January,  1872,  at  the  age 
of  seventy  years. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  temperance 
movement  in  the  West  of  England,  it  had  a 
warm  supporter  in  Mr.  John  Clarke  Isaac, 
who  joined  it  at  Truro  when  he  was  a very 
young  man.  In  1845  he  removed  to  Liskeard, 
and  from  that  time  to  his  death  was  one  of 
the  prominent  public  men  of  the  town.  He 
held  the  office  of  alderman  for  twenty-two 
years,  was  twice  elected  mayor,  and  was  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  On  each  occasion  of  his 
election  as  mayor  he  maintained  his  tem- 
perance principles,  and  declined  to  supply  in- 
toxicating liquors  at  the  coi’poration  banquet. 
He  preferred  something  more  useful,  and  pre- 
sented the  town  with  a jmblic  clock  costing 
about  .£200.  In  1869  he  was  jivesented  with 
a silver  tea-urn  and  testimonial  from  his  tem- 
perance friends.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life 
Mr,  Isaac  was  connected  with  the  Society  of 
Friends,  but  afterwards  became  an  active 
member  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Society. 
He  was  a member  of  the  United  Kimrdom 
Alliance,  and  some  of  the  large  temperance 
organizations,  and  was  always  wiUing  to  help 
any  good  work.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  October, 
1887,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

John  Stranger  Pethybridge,  J.P.,  of 
Bodmin,  all  through  his  life  firmly  adhered 
to  temjjerance  principles,  and  was  ably  sup- 
jiorted  by  his  wife,  who  was  the  only  child  of 
Dr.  Henry  Mudge,  the  valiant  and  faithful 
pioneer  of  temjJerance  in  that  part  of  Corn- 
wall. Mr.  Pethybridge  was  for  many  years 
manager  of  the  East  Cornwall  Bank  at  Bod- 
min, and  was  also  one  of  the  borough  magis- 
trates. He  was  a prominent  member  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  a liberal  sub- 
scriber to  the  funds  of  the  Alliance,  and  in 
these  matters  in  perfect  sympathy  and  active 
co-operation  with  his  fatlier-in-law.  He  died 
at  Bodmin  on  Sunday,  October  9th,  1887,  in 
his  sixty-first  year. 

On  the  I7th  and  18th  of  July,  1860,  the 
twenty-sixth  annual  conference  of  the  British 
Temperance  League  was  held  at  Leeds,  when 
important  official  changes  took  place.  The 


Eev.  S.  A.  Steinthall  of  Liverpool  was  appointed 
honorary  secretary,  and  the  Eev.  E.  F.  Quant  of 
Bacup  became  salaried  secretary  to  the  League; 
E.  W.  Duxbury,  T.  D.  Matthias,  and  Thomas 
Turner  being  added  to  the  agency,  Mr.  S. 
Fothergill  having  retired.  At  this  conference 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  prevent 
any  of  the  executive  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  acting  as  officials  of  the  League,  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  opposition  being  none  other 
than  Mr.  Thomas  Whittaker,  who,  however, 
found  but  little  sympathy  from  the  members 
of  the  conference. 

The  twenty-seventh  conference  of  the  League 
was  held  at  Lancaster,  July  10th  and  11th, 
1861,  when  the  committee  who  had  been 
anxiously  arranging  for  the  jDublication  of  a 
weekly  paper  announced  the  completion  of 
all  the  arrangements,  and  the  first  number  of 
the  new  periodical  had  been  issued  on  the 
in-evious  Saturday  (July  6th,  1861).  It  was 
edited  by  the  Eev.  Dawson  Burns,  assisted 
by  Mr.  W.  Eobinson  of  Bolton,  and  bore  the 
title  of  British  Temperance  Advocate.  Unfor- 
tunately this  venture  was  begun  at  a very  un- 
favourable time — the  cotton  famine  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  to  a considerable  extent  in  other 
counties,  made  against  its  circulation,  for  the 
jieople  were  too  poor  to  buy  a weekly  paper — 
and  after  struggling  against  a host  of  diffi- 
culties it  was  deemed  advisable  to  revert  to 
the  monthly  issue.  Under  the  editorship  of 
the  Eev.  E.  F.  Quant,  secretary  to  the  League, 
it  appeared  in  January,  1863,  as  a monthly 
journal,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  it 
has  continued  to  be  the  monthly  organ  of  the 
British  Temperance  League. 

The  committee  also  reported  that  they  had 
circulated  two  reams  of  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey’s 
sheet  tracts,  and  57,000  copies  of  Mr.  Jarrold’s 
series  of  “Ipswich  Tracts,”  besides  having 
purchased  5000  copies  of  Dr.  J.  M.  M‘Cul- 
loch’s  Lecture  on  the  Scientific  Basis  of  the 
Temperance  Movement.  An  active  agitation 
in  favour  of  Sunday  Closing  had  been  carried 
on,  and  numerous  petitions  sent  in  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  Eight  agents  had  been 
employed,  and  the  number  of  auxiliaries  was 
now  130. 

Of  those,  not  otherwise  mentioned,  who  died 
during  the  year  1860,  was  Alderman  GeorgH 
William  Harrison  of  Wakefield,  who  was 
born  at  Great  Drillield,  in  the  East  Eiding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  1805.  He  removed  to  Wake- 
field in  September,  1822. 
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In  March,  1837,  he  gave  in  his  adhesion  to 
the  total  abstinence  principle,  and  became  a 
personal  abstainer.  He  was  at  this  time  a 
partner  in  a wholesale  spirit  and  malting 
business,  from  which  he  withdrew  at  the 
earliest  opportunity,  and  resolutely  refused  to 
sell  or  deal  in  malt  or  barley,  and  his  weekly 
corn  circulars  made  no  mention  of  these  arti- 
cles. He  banished  intoxicating  liquors  from 
his  house.  In  May,  1848,  the  borough  of 
Wakefield  was  incorporated,  and  Mr.  Harri- 
son was  elected  a member  of  the  town-council, 
then  an  alderman,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  council  he  had  the  high  honour  (b}'  an 
almost  unanimous  vote)  to  be  chosen  the  first 
mayor,  and  in  the  following  November  was 


re-elected  to  fill  the  .same  honour, aljle  office. 

At  the  several  luncheons  and  dinners  which 
Mr.  Harrison  g.ave  whilst  mayor  to  the  cor- 
poration and  to  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
neighbouring  boroughs,  he  fully  carried  out 
his  teetotal  principles.  Inste.ad  of  the  usual 
treats  in  liquor,  he  contributed  freely  to  the 
local  ch.arities,  &c.,  and  gave  treats  to  the 
children  of  the  Band  of  Hope.  At  the  close 
of  his  second  term  he  was  presented  with  a 
testimonial,  signed  by  persons  of  all  shades  of 
political  and  religious  sentiments.  On  the 
formation  of  the  Alliance,  Mr.  Hai-rison  was 
one  of  the  council,  and  was  elected  a vice-pre- 
sident. He  died  on  the  20th  of  April,  1860,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-five  years. 
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TEMPEEANCE  WOEK  IN  THE  AEMY  AND  NAVY. 

1855-1880. 

Drunkenness  in  the  Army — Kuni  Rations — Military  Temperance  Pioneers— Sketch  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock 
— His  Temperance  Work — Evidence  of  One  of  Havelock’s  Men — George  Godfrey,  Secretary  Temperance 
Society,  in  H.M.  13th  Light  Infantry — Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams — Osman  Pasha’s  Teetotal  Soldiers 
— Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  the  Hero  of  Scinde — A Characteristic  Letter — Viscount  Wolseley — William 
Findlay,  the  Teetotal  Sergeant — Edward  0.  Lambert,  Schoolmaster  Sergeant — General  Sir  E.  F Morris 
— Sergeant  Marjoram,  R.A. — A Remarkable  Man,  Colonel  Lehomanousky — Debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  “Drunkenness  in  the  Army” — Rev.  J.  Gelson  Gregson’s  Work  in  India — The  Soldiers’ 
Total  Abstinence  Association — Miss  Robinson — Soldiers’  Institute  at  Portsmouth — Field -marshal  Sir 
R.  Dacres — Colonel  Crookshank — James  Rae’s  Work  in  the  Army — Incidents  in  Connection  with 
Annual  Meeting  of  National  Temperance  League,  1879 — Report  of  Temperance  Work  among  the 
“ Blue  Jackets  ” and  in  the  Merchant  Service— Royal  Naval  Temperance  Society  re-established — Miss 
Weston’s  Work — Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby — W.  Braham  Robinson — Admiral  Sir  W.  King-Hall — Commo- 
dore J.  G.  Goodenough — Captain  R.  H.  Phipps,  R.N. — Admiral  Sir  J.  Sullivan — Admiral  Prevost — 
Captain  George  Bayly — Captain  C.  J.  Grimmer. 

Whatever  maj'  be  our  opinions  about  war  it- 
self, the  fact  is  beyond  question  that  there  are 
a veiy  large  number  of  men  setapart  for  military 
duties,  and  that  drunkenness  was,  and  is  yet,  one 
of  the  vices  of  the  armies  of  European  nations. 

The  rum  ration  was  considered  an  absolute 
necessity  for  soldiers  on  the  march  or  about 
to  meet  an  enemy,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
many  thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost  because 
the  soldiers  were  incapable  from  the  previous 
night’s  debauch.  The  writer  of  these  pages 
was  the  son  of  parents  who  were  the  children 
of  soldiers,  his  father  being  also  a soldier,  and  a 
pensioner  till  his  death.  His  mother  was  born 
in  the  army,  and  all  her  brothers  who  grew  to 
manhood  died  on  the  field  of  battle  with  their 
father.  His  father’s  house  was  often,  therefore, 
visited  by  old  pensioners  resident  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  such  was  the  result  of  the  stories  told 
in  his  hearing  that  he  early  adopted  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Peace  Society,  and  has  no  relish 
for  military  parades  or  warlike  preparations. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  evils 
of  intempei’ance  are  greater  than  the  results 
of  war,  pestilence,  and  famine  combined,  and 
sti’ong  drink  has  slain  more  British  soldiers 
than  ever  fell  by  the  sword  or  the  bullet. 

For  years  past,  however,  a great  change  has 
been  going  on,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  such  men 
as  the  late  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  the  hero  of 
Lucknow;  Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams,  the 
lieroic  defender  of  Kars  during  the  Crimean 
war.  Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  the  hero 


of  Scinde;  Viscount  Wolseley,  Sir  Eichard 
Eoberts,  and  others,  backed  by'  the  labours  of 
Archdeacon  Jeffreys,  Eev.  William  Gelson 
Gi’egson,  Miss  Eobinson,  Mrs.  Daniels,  and 
other  laborious  workers  in  the  cause. 

Even  members  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  those 
who  have  a horror  of  war  or  an  aversion  to 
the  military  profession,  cannot  but  cherish 
with  feelings  of  tender  regard  the  memory  of 
the  late  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  K.C.B.,  a 
north  of  England  man,  born  at  Bishop  W^’ear- 
mouth,  Sunderland,  Api’il  5th,  1795.  We  are 
told  that  at  an  early  age  he  was  remarkable 
for  coolness  and  forethought.  After  receiv- 
ing a good  education  he  yielded  to  his  mili- 
tary propensities,  and  obtained  a commission 
in  the  army.  Shortly  after  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  he  was  appointed  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Eifle  Brigade,  and  in  1823  embarked 
for  India.  A brother  officer  wrote  thus: — 
“When  I fii’st  knew  Havelock,  in  1824,  he 
was  only  eight-and-twenty,  but  he  was  con- 
spicuous as  an  earnest  student  of  his  profes- 
sion, a chivalrous  soldier,  and  a man  of  the 
highest  integrity.” 

Lieutenant  Havelock  took  part  in  the  Bur- 
mese war,  and  was  sent  on  a special  mission 
to  the  Burman  capital.  In  1829  he  married 
Hannah,  third  daughter  of  Dr.  Marshman, 
Baptist  missionary  of  Sei’ampore.  In  1838  he 
received  his  captaincy,  was  in  the  Afghan 
campaign,  and  assisted  at  the  capture  of  Cabul. 
At  the  battle  of  Sobraou,  in  the  Sikh  war  of 
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1846,  he  had  a third  horse  shot  from  under 
him.  In  1849,  having,  during  great  thirst 
after  the  battle  of  Moodkee,  drank  eagerly 
at  a well  which  the  Sikhs  had  jioisoned,  he 
found  it  needful  to  repair  to  England  for  the 
recovery  of  his  health,  but  returned  to  India 
in  1851.  In  1856-57  he  was  with  a divisional 
command  in  the  Persian  expedition. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock  was  not  only  a deeply 
religious  man,  but  also  an  earnest  and  zealous 
teetotaller'.  The  Rev.  W.  Owen  makes  the 
following  statement:  “Observing  the  ruinous 
effects  of  intemperance  in  the  army  of  India, 
Havelock  became  very  active  in  promoting 
the  temperance  cause  by  his  own  example  of 
decided  temperance  and  the  promotion  of  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors,  and  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  originating  a temperance 
society,  which  began  with  three  members  and 
inci'eased  to  as  many  as  three  hundred.  As  a 
rule  he  drank  neither  wine,  beer,  nor  spirits; 
and  when,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Afghan 
war,  he  took  a little  wine  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  his  frieuds,  he  experienced  a slight 
attack  of  fever — which  he  ascribed  to  his 
departure  from  his  ordinary  practice.  He 
immediately  resumed  his  teetotal  practice, 
stating  that  water-drinking  was  the  best  regi- 
men for  the  soldier.” 

It  is  said  that  while  his  regiment  was  in 
Burmah  intelligence  came  that  the  enemy  was 
approaching.  Sir  A.  Campbell  sent  in  haste 
to  order  the  men  of  a particular  corps  to  occupy 
the  post  at  once.  The  men  were  so  intoxicated 
that  the  order  could  not  be  obeyed.  “ Then 
call  out  Havelock’s  Saints,”  said  Sir  Archi- 
bald ; “ they  are  never  drunk,  and  Havelock 
is  always  ready.”  The  bugle  sounded,  Have- 
lock’s men  were  equal  to  their  duty,  and  the 
enemy  was  repulsed. 

Such  being  the  character  of  Havelock  and 
his  men,  it  is  no  wonder  that  General  Outram 
deemed  Havelock  and  his  soldiers  the  best 
men  to  undertake  so  perilous  a task  as  the 
relief  of  Lucknow,  an  incident  in  British  his- 
tory never  to  be  forgotten.  General  Outram 
issued  the  following  divisional  order: — 

“The  important  duty  of  first  relieving  Luck- 
now has  been  intrusted  to  Major-general 
Hav'elock,  K.C.B.,  and  Major-general  Outram 
feels  that  it  is  due  to  this  distinguished  officer, 
and  the  strenuous  and  noble  exertions  which 
he  has  already  made  to  effect  that  object,  that 
to  him  should  accrue  the  honour  of  the  achieve- 
ment. Major-general  Outram  is  confident 


that  the  great  end  for  which  General  Havelock 
and  his  brave  troops  have  so  long  and  so  glori- 
ously fought  will  now,  under  the  blessing  of 
Providence,  be  accomplished.  The  m.ajor- 
general,  therefore,  in  gratitude  for,  and  ad- 
miration of  the  brilliant  deeds  in  arms  achieved 
by  General  Havelock  and  his  gallant  troojis, 
will  cheerfully  waive  his  rank  on  the  occasion, 
and  will  accompany  the  force  to  Lucknow  in 
his  civil  capacity  as  chief  commissioner  of 
order,  tendering  his  military  services  to  Gen- 
eral Havelock  as  a volunteei’.  On  the  relief 
of  Lucknow  the  major-general  will  resume 
his  position  at  the  head  of  the  forces.” 

In  obedience  to  this  divisional  order  Have- 
lock marched  with  his  forces  upon  Lucknow 
and  fought  a series  of  battles,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  recross  the  Ganges  and  await  rein- 
forcements. These  were  brought  up  by  General 
Outram,  and  under  Havelock  (who  resumed- 
the  command)  the  city  was  captured  and  the 
residency  relieved.  The  relieving  foi'ce,  how- 
ever, was  itself  shut  up,  and  General  Havelock 
died  from  dysentery  on  24th  Nov.  1857,  aged 
sixty-two.  Mr.  F.  Sherlock,  in  his  Illustrious 
Abstamers,  gives  an  extract  from  the  reminis- 
cences of  a veteran  survivor  of  Havelock’s 
brigade,  who  was  himself  an  abstainer,  and 
took  a warm  interest  in  the  temperance  refor- 
mation after  his  discharge  from  the  army. 
Upon  being  asked  why  he  interested  himself 
in  the  temperance  movement,  the  old  soldiei' 
proudly  replied,  “ Sir,  I am  one  of  Havelock’s 
men.”  This  old  veteran  thus  speaks  of  General 
Havelock : — 

“ During  the  long  and  painful  march  thi'ough 
India  to  the  frontiers  of  Persia,  Afghanistan, 
and  Cabul,  Captain  Havelock  made  himself 
beloved  of  every  man  in  his  regiment.  He 
had  ever  a kindly  look  and  a cheery  word  for 
his  men.  He  often  told  them  that  he  was  an 
abstainer  from  everything  that  intoxicates, 
and  exhorted  his  men  to  follow  the  same 
course.  When  a soldier  was  brought  before 
him  charged  with  drunkenness,  his  common 
exclamation  was,  ‘Oh,  my  good  man,  liquor, 
liquor,  is  the  curse  of  the  army  ! You  cannot 
be  a good  soldier  and  drink  intoxicating  liquor. 
I never  touch  it.’  AVith  his  brother  officers 
he  exercised  a wholesome  influence  with 
regard  to  drinking.  During  the  war  in 
Afghanistan,  which  lasted  for  five  months. 
General  Sale,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
Havelock,  would  not  allow  any  spirit  rations 
to  be  served  out  to  the  men.  The  army  con- 
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sister!  of  tliree  tliousancl  men,  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  time  there  was  not  a single  case 
of  sickness. 

“ After  the  victory  of  the  English  over  the 
Afghans  the  troops  occupied  the  enemy’s 
camji,  whicli  was  well  stored  with  liquor  of 
various  kinds.  The  soldiers  of  one  regiment, 
rejoicing  in  their  great  victory,  indulged 
freely  in  the  drink.  Havelock  expostulated 
with  them  in  his  own  mild  way,  but  in  vain. 
Again  he  assembled  this  I'egimeut  and  warned 
them  of  the  dangers  they  incurred  from  in- 
temperance . dangers  from  without  in  the 
form  of  their  savage  euemie.s,  the  Afghans; 
and  dangers  from  within  in  the  form  of  those 
terrible  malarious  diseases  so  prevalent  in 
India.  A second  time  Havelock’s  wai’iiing 
remained  unheeded.  For  the  third  time  he 
assembled  the  regiment,  and  with  it  the  whole 
of  the  army.  Pointing  to  the  dreaded  tri- 
angles which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected, 
Havelock  announced  his  intention  of  flogging 
ever}'  man  in  the  regiment  who  was  hence- 
forth reported  for  intemperance.  He  ordered 
the  skins  containing  the  wine,  arrack,  and 
toddy  to  be  emptied  out  on  the  sand,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  stay  with  that 
portion  of  the  army,  there  was  not  a single 
man  brought  before  him  for  drunkenness.” 

General  Havelock  was  a wise  as  well  as  a 
good  man,  and  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
destroy  that  which  was  demoralizing  and 
slaying  his  comi’ades  in  arms;  and  as  moral 
suasion  was  ineffective,  he  j^assed  a prohibi- 
tory law  for  the  time  being. 

George  Godfrey,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  took  the  King’s  shilling  in  1826,  and 
joined  the  13th  Light  Infantry,  afterwards 
known  as  Prince  Albert’s  Regiment,  was  in 
Agra  fi'om  1831,  and  seeing  and  feeling  the 
terrible  effects  of  drinking  in  the  regiment, 
lie  suddenly  resolved  to  become  an  abstainer. 
He  found  only  one  man  23i'epared  to  sympa- 
thize with  him,  and  for  .some  time  George 
Godfrey  and  Andrew  Kilmartin  were  the  butt 
of  the  regiment;  but  by  }3ersevering  effort  they 
succeeded  in  securing  a few  others,  and  obtain- 
ing commendation  from  one  of  the  officers. 
One  day  in  March,  1835,  while  on  the  march 
from  Agra  to  Kurnal,  Captain  Havelock  rode 
up  and  jfleasautly  called  out,  “Well,  Godfrey, 
how  are  you  getting  on  ujion  cold  water?  ” He 
looked  uj)  and  rejilied,  “Very  well,  sir.” 
The  captain  asking  him  that  question  before 
the  other  men  had  a good  effect. 


The  numbers  of  abstainers  increased  very 
much  at  Kurnal,  and  they  were  much  encour- 
aged and  helped  by  Sir  Robert  Sale,  Cajjtaiu 
Chadwick,  and  Captain  Henry  Havelock,  who 
enabled  them  to  get  coffee  and  biscuits  at  a 
low  price  in  a building  raised  for  the  purpose. 
A temperance  society  was  duly  organized, 
and  for  some  time  George  Godfrey  held  the 
post  of  secretary  to  the  society.  In  1838 
George  was  sent  out  to  the  camp.aign  in 
Afghanistan,  and  saw  hard  service  for  over 
three  years,  but  never  touched  intoxicating 
liquors.  On  returning  with  the  9th  Regiment 
to  Meerut,  he  was  invalided  to  Europe,  and 
discharged  with  a good  j^ension  at  Chatham 
in  May,  1847,  after  serving  twenty-one  years, 
eighteen  of  which  were  in  India. 

He  obtained  emjjloyment  under  govern- 
ment and  became  a yeoman  warder  of  the 
Tower  of  Loudon,  and  when  opjjortnnity 
served,  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  tem- 
{jerance  movement  in  Hackney,  and  other 
jflaces  in  and  around  the  metropolis. 

Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams,  the  hero 
of  Kars,  jflaced  on  record  the  following  em- 
phatic testimony : — ■ 

“I  am  indebted  to  a gracious  Providence 
for  fireservation  in  very  unhealthy  climates, 
but  I am  satisfied  that  a resolution  early 
formed,  and  steadily  persevered  in,  never  to 
take  spirituous  liquors,  has  been  a means  of 
my  escaiflng  diseases  by  which  multitudes 
have  fallen  around  me.  Had  not  the  Turkish 
army  at  Kars  been  literally  a ‘cold  water 
army,’  I am  persuaded  they  never  would  have 
performed  the  achievements  which  crowned 
them  with  glory.” 

Sir  W.  F.  Williams’  statement  as  to  the 
sobriety  of  the  Turkish  army  is  corroborated 
by  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  — not  a teetotaller — wdio,  writing 
from  the  seat  of  war,  said  : — 

“A  finer  army  corps  than  that  lost  at 
Plevna  to  the  Turks  was  probably  never 
seen.” 

Describing  their  food  and  habits  he  adds  : — 

“ For  drink  the  men  had  water  and  some- 
times coffee.  For  your  Turkish  soldier  is  no 
wine-bibber.  In  the  gi’eat  majority  of  cases 
he  dislikes  even  the  country  mastic,  which, 
by  the  way,  is  a pernicious,  ungodly  drink, 
manufactured  and  drunk  in  unwholesome 
quantities  by  the  ‘ oppressed  Bulgarians.’  No 
mastic  was  allowed  at  Plevna,  except  in  the 
Christian  quarter  of  the  town ; and  no  wine 
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was  brought  into  camp.  That,  too,  was  left 
to  the  people  who  were  opposed  in  religion  to 
the  Turk.” 

He  further  stated:  “I  do  not  think  the 
whole  United  Kingdom  Alliance  staring  at 
me  at  one  moment,  would  have  had  such  an 
eflect  upon  me  as  the  quiet  example  and 
words  of  Osman  Pasha” — alluding  to  the 
commander  of  the  Turkish  forces,  who  was  a 
grand  example  of  total  abstinence. 

Sir  Charles  James  Napier,  the  hero  of 
Sclnde,  was  a son  of  the  Hon.  George  Napier, 
“comptroller  of  accounts  in  Ireland,”  and 
was  born  in  1782.  At  the  age  of  twelve  yeais 
he  was  commissioned  to  the  33d  or  Duke  of 
Wellington’s  Regiment,  and  was  subsequently 
transferred  to  the  89th,  and  then  to  the  4th. 
In  1806  he  entered  the  50th  Regiment  asmajor, 
and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Corunna,  whei’e 
he  was  severely  wounded.  At  the  battle  of 
Busaco  his  upper  jaw-bone  was  completely 
shattered,  and  he  endured  much  agony  for 
some  time  afterwards.  At  sixty  years  of  age 
he  was  appointed  major-general  in  command 
of  the  Indian  army  within  the  Bombay  pre- 
sidency. After  this  he  was  sent  to  Scinde, 
and  on  its  annexation  was  appointed  its  first 
governor. 

In  reviewing  the  96th  Regiment,  on  May 
11th,  1849,  at  Fort  William,  Sir  Charles  said: 
“ Let  me  give  you  a bit  of  advice — that  is, 
Don’t  Drink.  I know  young  men  do  not 
think  much  of  advice  from  old  men.  They 
put  their  tongue  in  their  cheek,  and  think 
they  know  a good  deal  better  than  the  old 
cove  who  is  giving  them  advice.  But  if  you 
drink  you’re  done  for.  You  will  either  be 
invalided  or  die.  I know  two  regiments  in 
this  country,  one  drank,  the  other  didn’t 
drink.  The  one  that  didn’t  drink  is  one  of 
the  finest  regiments,  and  has  done  as  well  as 
any  regiment  in  existence.  The  one  that  did 
di’ink  has  been  all  but  destroyed.  For  any 
regiment  for  which  I have  respect — and  there 
is  not  one  of  the  British  regiments  whom  I 
don’t  respect — I should  always  try  and  per- 
suade them  to  keep  from  drinking.  I know 
there  are  some  who  will  drink  in  spite  of 
their  officers,  but  such  men  will  soon  be  in 
hospital — and  very  few  that  go  in,  in  this 
country,  ever  come  out  again.” 

In  a characteristic  letter  to  a private  soldier 
belonging  to  his  old  town — Castletown — Sir 
Charles  wrote  as  follows: — 

“ Private  James  N y, — I have  your  letter. 
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You  toll  me  you  give  satisfaction  to  your  officers, 
which  is  just  what  you  ought  to  do,  and  I am  very 
glad  to  hear  it,  because  of  my  regard  for  everyone 
reared  at  Castletown,  for  I was  reared  there  ray- 
self.  However,  as  I and  all  belonging  to  me  have 
left  that  part  of  the  country  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  I neither  know  who  Mr.  Tom  Kelly  is,  nor 
who  your  father  is;  but  I would  go  far  any  day  in 
the  year  to  serve  a Celbridge  man,  or  any  man 
from  the  barony  of  Salt,  in  which  Celbridge  stands; 
that  is  to  say,  if  such  a man  behave  himself  like  a 
good  soldier,  and  not  a drunken  vagabond  like 

James  J e,  whom  you  knew  very  well,  if  you 

are  a Castletown  man.  Now  Mr.  James  N y, 

as  I am  sure  you  are,  and  must  be  a remarkably 
sober  man,  as  I am  myself,  or  I should  not  have 
got  on  so  well  in  the  world  as  I have  done, — I say, 
as  you  are  a remarkably  sober  man,  I desire  you 
to  take  this  letter  to  your  captain,  and  ask  him  to 
show  it  to  your  lieutenant-colonel,  with  my  best 
compliments,  to  have  you  in  his  memory;  and  if 
you  are  a remarkably  sober  man,  mind  that  James 

N y,  a remarkably  sober  man,  like  I am,  and 

in  all  ways  fit  to  be  a lance-corporal,  I will  be 
obliged  to  him  for  promoting  you  now  and  here- 
after. But  if  you  are  like  James  J e,  then  I 

sincerely  hope  he  will  give  you  a double  allowance 
of  punishment,  as  you  well  deserve,  for  taking  up 
my  time,  which  I am  always  ready  to  spare  for  a 
good  soldier,  but  not  for  a bad  one.  Now,  if  you 
behave  well,  this  letter  will  give  you  a fair  start 
in  life;  and  if  you  do  behave  well,  I hope  soon  to 
hear  of  your  being  a corporal.  Mind  what  you 
are  about,  and  believe  me  your  well-wisher, 
“Charles  Napier, 

“ Major-general  and  Governor  of  Scinde.” 

Shortly  before  his  death  Sir  Charles  at- 
tended the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bombay 
Temperance  League,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
address  said: — 

“ The  basis  of  our  power  in  India,  as  they 
all  knew,  rested  upon  our  European  soldiers. 
He  ventured  to  assure  them,  as  a mau  who 
was  in  constant  communication  with  the 
highest  military  authorities  in  the  country, 
that  drink  was  the  cause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  military  crime  which  was  committed 
by  the  European  army  in  India.  If  there 
was  no  drink  the  amount  of  crime  amongst 
our  European  soldiers  would  be  infinitesimally 
small  and  absolutely  insignificant.  Out  of 
the  large  European  army  we  had  in  India, 
there  were  some  hundreds,  absolutely  some 
thousands  of  good  European  soldiers,  who 
cost,  he  could  hardly  say  exactly  how  much, 
to  bring  out  to  India,  who  were  of  priceless 
value  to  the  safety  and  security  of  the  country 
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ami  government,  who  were  naturally  brave 
and  resjiectable  men  brought  up  in  hapjiy 
homes  in  England,  but  who  were  now  lan- 
guishing in  military  prisons  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  they  might  safely  accept 
his  assurance  that  out  of  every  ten  soldiers  in 
prison,  nine  owed  their  disgrace  and  incar- 
ceration to  drink.” 

Sir  Charles  J.  Najiier  died  at  his  seat,  Oak- 
lands,  Portsmouth,  August,  1853,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-one  years. 

Colonel  Roberts,  of  the  5th  Fusiliei’.s,  gave 
similar  testimony  in  these  words: — 

“ From  what  has  come  under  my  notice  as 
a commanding  officei’,  I consider  nothing  is 
so  advantageous  for  the  well-being  of  a bat- 
talion, both  morally  and  physically,  as  the 
establishment  of  a total  abstinence  society. 
Most  of  the  crimes  in  the  army  in  India 
result  fi’om  drinking  to  excess.  Since  the 
temperance  movement  commenced,  the  reduc- 
tion of  offences  has  been  remarkable,  and  the 
health  of  the  regiment  much  improved.” 

General  Garnet  Wolseley,  created  a 
Viscountafter  the  Soudan  expedition,  was  born 
at  Golden  Bridge  House,  county  Dublin,  4th 
June,  1833.  In  his  nineteenth  year  he  was 
appointed  ensign  in  the  80th  Regiment.  His 
bravery  in  the  Crimean  war  and  the  Indian 
mutiny  brought  him  into  prominence.  In 
his  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  a wounded 
private  soldier,  named  Andrews,  Captain  Wol- 
seley nearly  lost  his  own  life.  While  carrying 
him  to  a place  of  safety,  the  poor  soldier  was 
shot  through  the  body.  Further  exploits  in 
China,  Asliantee,  Egypt,  &c.,  placed  General 
Wolseley  in  the  forefront  of  modern  British 
generals. 

When  conducting  the  Red  River  Expedi- 
tion, one  of  the  chief  elements  of  his  success 
was  the  regulation  which  he  made  to  prevent 
dram-drinking.  Only  one  bottle  of  whisky 
was  carried  by  the  expedition,  and  this  was  in 
the  commander’s  own  canoe.  On  the  return 
journey,  when  all  danger  was  past,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  broach  it.  “No,”  replied  Wolseley, 
“I  have  promised  it  to  Kane,” — his  soldier 
servant  of  the  60th  Rifles,  and  it  was  handed 
over  to  him  after  travelling  2000  miles  in  his 
master’s  canoe. 

Lord  Wolseley  strongly  recommends  tea 
and  coffee  as  being  much  more  sustaining 
and  more  portable  than  alcohol,  and  aflirms 
that  “alcohol  of  any  sort  reduces  instead  of 
increases  the  temperature  of  the  body.” 


Among  the  military  adherents  of  teetotalism 
was  the  late  William  Findlay  of  Kilmar- 
nock. lie  was  born  at  the  farm  of  Benacres 
in  tlie  jiarish  of  Symington  in  1783,  and  as  a 
British  solilier  rendered  military  service  dur- 
ing the  Peninsular  war.  Wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  he  was  compelled  to  fall 
into  the  rear,  and  was  subsequently  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French,  from  whom,  however, 
he  soon  made  his  escape.  He  rejoined  the 
army,  and  became  one  of  the  guards  of  Napo- 
leon at  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  At  length 
he  was  honourably  discharged  from  the  ser- 
vice, and  settled  down  at  Kilmarnock,  where 
he  was  well  known  as  Sergeant  Findlay. 
About  the  year  1838  he  became  a total  ab- 
stainer, and  in  1849  a member  of  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League.  “He  was  an  ardent,  en- 
thusiastic friend  of  the  cause,  and  a constant 
attender  of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  society. 
All  his  powers  of  body  and  mind  were  at  the 
command  of  the  cause.  Possessing  a fund  of 
humour  and  some  poetical  genius,  he  was 
capable  of  pleasing  and  instructing  juveniles 
as  well  as  commending  the  cause  to  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  higher  classes  of 
society.”  He  died  suddenly  while  attending 
divine  service  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 
June  23d,  1850. 

Edward  Orlando  Lambert  in  early  life 
was  in  the  Grenadier  Guaixls,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  schoolmaster-sergeant.  On  his 
retirement  from  the  army  he  was  appointed 
Scripture- reader  to  the  soldiers  at  Portsmouth. 
In  1859  he  became  connected  with  the  Windsor 
Working  Men’s  Temperance  Association,  and 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  held  in  succession 
the  offices  of  treasurer  and  honorary  secretary. 
He  died  at  Windsor,  after  only  four  days’  ill-_ 
ness,  on  the  30th  of  August,  1872,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven  years. 

General  Sir  E.  F.  Morris,  K.C.B.,  colonel 
of  the  49th  Regiment,  was  for  many  years  a 
practical  abstainer,  and  an  active  member  of 
the  National  Temperance  League.  He  died 
at  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  December  4th,  1871, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years. 

Sergeant  Marjoram,  R.A.,  w'as  a most 
active  and  laborious  Christian  and  temperance 
worker  in  the  army  some  years  prior  to  1862. 
While  stationed  with  his  regiment  in  New 
Zealand  he  was  instrumental  in  forming  Bible- 
classes,  mutual  improvement  and  temperance 
societies  amongst  the  British  soldiers,  and 
was  so  successful  that  even  his  enemies  were 
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constrained  to  confess,  “Tliere  is  something 
genuine  in  Marjoram’s  religion.” 

In  a regimental  order  issued  to  the  4th 
Dragoon  Guards  at  Longford,  Ireland,  dated 
May  8th,  1844,  the  commanding  officer,  after 
noticing  the  great  satisfaction  the  Major- 
general,  Sir  Gray  Campbell,  Bart.,  C.B.,  had 
expressed  respecting  the  appearance  of  the 
regiment,  adds:  “He  also  desii-ed  the  com- 
manding officer  would  remark  with  what 
pleasure  he  (the  major-general)  had  received 
the  I'eturn  of  so  many  of  the  dragoons  having 
taken  the  pledge,  an  example  so  worthy  of 
imitation.” 

Speaking  upon  this  subject  the  National 
Temperance  Chronicle  made  the  following  ob- 
servations : — “ It  is  hoped  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  every  regiment  will  be  encour- 
aged in  the  promotion  of  temperance  by  having 
a temperance  society  in  it,  since  it  is  the 
avowed  opinion  of  his  grace  the  commander- 
in-chief,  that  intemperance  is  invariably  the 
great  parent  of  all  crime  in  the  British  army.” 

The  Temperance  Gazette  for  December,  1846, 
p.  179,  contained  the  following  testimony, 
headed — 

“A  Remarkable  Man.  At  a temperance 
meeting  held  not  long  ago  in  Alabama,  Colonel 
Lehomanousky,  who  had  been  twenty-three 
yeai-s  a soldier  in  the  armies  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  addressed  the  meeting.  He  rose 
before  the  audience,  tall,  erect,  and  vigorous, 
with  the  glow  of  health  upon  his  cheek,  and 
said,  ‘You  see  before  you  a man  seventy 
years  old.  I have  fought  two  hundred  battles, 
have  fourteen  wounds  on  my  body,  have 
lived  thirty  days  on  horseflesh,  with  the  bark 
of  trees  for  my  bread,  snow  and  ice  for  my 
drink,  the  canopy  of  heaven  for  my  covering, 
without  stockings  or  shoes  on  my  feet,  and 
with  only  a few  rags  for  my  clothing.  In  the 
deserts  of  Egypt  I have  marched  for  days 
with  a burning  sun  upon  my  naked  head,  feet 
blistered  in  the  scorching  sand,  with  eyes, 
nostrils,  and  mouth  filled  with  dust,  and  with 
a thirst  so  tormenting  that  I have  opened  the 
veins  of  my  arms  and  sucked  my  own  blood ! 
Do  you  ask  how  I could  have  survived  all 
these  horrors?  I answer,  that  next  to  the 
kind  providence  of  God  I owe  my  preserva- 
tion, my  health,  aud  vigour  to  this  fact,  that 
I never  drank  a drop  of  spirituous  liquor  in 
my  life;  and,’  continued  he,  ‘Baron  Larry, 
chief  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  French  army, 
has  stated  it  as  a fact,  that  the  6000  survivors 


who  safely  returned  from  Egypt,  were  all  of 
them  men  who  abstained  from  the  use  of 
ardent  spirits.’  ” 

Had  the  soldiers  in  the  British  army  in  the 
Crimean,  Indian,  and  Egyptian  canqiaigns 
been  total  abstainers,  the  probability  is  that 
fewer  lives  would  have  been  lost,  the  cases  in 
hospital  much  lessened,  the  wars  of  shorter 
duration,  and  the  cost  to  the  country  projior- 
tionately  less — in  fact,  the  results  in  every  sense 
much  more  satisfactory  than  they  have  been., 

Deluded  by  social  customs  and  the  mistaken 
notion,  backed  by  medical  authority,  that 
alcoholic  liquors  were  essential,  and  possibly 
with  a view  to  inci’ease  the  revenue,  the 
government  has  fostered  and  encouraged  the 
sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  amongst  the  soldiers. 

In  March,  1847,  there  were  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  “ Drunkenness  in  the 
Army,”  in  the  course  of  which  some  very  im- 
portant facts  were  brought  to  light  and  valu- 
able testimony  given. 

Colonel  Lindsay  made  the  following  state- 
ments : — “ Government  is  the  proprietor  of  a 
number  of  spirit  shops,  or,  as  they  are  called 
in  town,  ‘gin  palaces,’  and  has  let  them  out 
with  a craft  which  has  not  been  equalled  by 
the  great  brewers  in  London.  The  latter 
charge  a profit,  not  by  the  population  of  a 
district,  but  on  the  quantity  of  drink  sold; 
the  canteens,  however,  are  rated  according  to 
the  number  of  soldiers  in  the  barracks;  the 
canteener  is,  therefore,  obliged  to  employ 
every  means  to  induce  the  men  to  drink 
lai’gely;  if  they  do  not  consume  a large  quan- 
tity he  is  ruined ; if  they  do  they  get  drunk, 
and  they  are  flogged  or  otherwise  punished 
—the  tempted  by  the  tempters.  Y’oung  re- 
cruits, with  money  in  their  pockets,  are  easily 
seduced  by  the  older  soldiers,  whose  funds 
are  long  ago  exhausted,  into  the  canteen ; and 
that  which  was  at  first  a chance  visit  becomes 
a habit.” 

“ It  appeared  by  a return  wliich  he  had  in 
his  hand,  that  the  principal  crimes  committed 
in  the  army  ivere  drunkenness  and  insubordi- 
nation, and  that  the  latter  seldom  happened 
without  being  caused  by  the  former;  that  the 
retriments  which  came  from  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  or  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and 
other  places,  were  more  notorious  for  drunk- 
enness, and  more  violent  than  those  at  home; 
and  that  among  them  the  number  of  capital 
punishments  was  greater  than  in  other  regi 
ments.  It  was  notorious  that  in  the  West 
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Indies  the  soldiers  had  been  known  to  add 
cayenne  pepper  to  the  spirits  which  they 
drank,  because  they  were  not  strong  enough. 
It  had  come  under  his  notice  that  the  spirits 
sold  in  canteens  had  a more  violent  effect  on 
the  men  who  drank  them  than  the  spirits  sold 
out  of  the  barracks.  He  believed  that  the 
keepers  of  canteens  often  mixed  their  spirits 
with  vitriol  and  other  injurious  ingredients,  and 
the  consequence  was  they  produced  a greater 
amount  of  frenzy  when  drunk  than  did  those 
taken  elsewhere.” 

“He  believed  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
show  that  though  an  habitual  drunkard  and 
an  habitual  drinker  were  two  different  things, 
the  one  was  as  great  an  expense  to  the  coun- 
try as  the  other.  There  were  men  who  never 
got  drunk,  yet  were  always  taking  their  glass; 
and  he  believed  the  constitution  of  these  men 
failed  sooner  than  those  of  habitual  drun- 
kards. Many  of  these  men  were  discharged 
on  pensions,  and  this  cost  money  to  the  coun- 
try. Now,  as  Lord  Hardinge  remarked,  that 
the  canteens  were  a sort  of  tax  on  the  soldier, 
he  thought  the  tax  should  be  used  for  his  im- 
provement not  his  demoralization.” 

Sir  George  Arthur  said:  “We  encourage  a 
person  to  drink  a small  quantity  of  spirits, 
and  we  punish  him  for  drinking  a large  quan- 
tity, though  we  know  that  a small  quantity 
disarms  him  of  caution  as  to  the  danger,  and 
the  daily  habit  creates  a physical  necessity, 
which  the  utmost  fortitude  cannot  successfully 
struggle  against.” 

Dr.  Ferguson,  a medical  officer  of  great 
experience,  said : “ A ration  of  spirits,  as  an 
article  of  daily  diet,  ever  engenders  a craving 
for  more,  so  imperious  and  irresistible  that 
there  Is  no  crime  the  soldier  will  not  commit, 
no  abomination  he  would  not  practise  for  its 
gratification.  Punishment,  when  put  in  com- 
petition, is  set  at  nought.  He  would  drink 
though  the  king  of  terrors  stared  him  in  the 
face;  and  rather  than  go  without  it,  he  would 
take  that  drink  from  the  most  disgusting 
vehicles  human  imagination  can  conceive. 
The  army  canteens  have  ever  been  institutions 
of  drunkenness;  they  must  have  been  kept  up 
from  the  high  rent  that  was  paid  to  the  bar- 
rack department.  But  how  these  authorities 
could  reconcile  the  gains  thus  obtained,  at  so 
much  deadly  cost,  to  their  consciences  must 
remain  a problem.” 

How  was  it  proposed  to  remedy  these  evils? 
Colonel  Ifindsay  wished  to  forbid  the  sale  of 


spirits  in  the  canteens  and  thus  remove  temp- 
tation, and  he  contended  that  if  they  did  not 
do  so,  they  would  find  all  their  attempted  re- 
forms ineffectual. 

“He  thought  he  was  justified  in  calling 
upon  the  board  of  ordnance  and  the  govern- 
ment, even  to  yield  up  some  of  the  income  of 
the  state,  which  was  derived  from  this  source, 
to  get  rid  of  this  evil,  whereby  they  would 
raise  the  character  of  the  service,  improve  the 
moral  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  conduce  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  army.” 

The  minister  of  war  said  it  was  “intended 
to  make  some  alteration  in  the  system.” 

Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  “was  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  the  government  should  try  the 
experiment  for  some  time  of  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  spirituous  liquors  altogether  in  can- 
teens.” 

Sir  H.  Douglas  said  “there  was  a time 
when  profit  accrued  to  corps  from  this  source, 
which  was  can-ied  to  account  of  the  regiment 
in  order  to  make  the  messes  cheaper  to  the 
officers;  and  in  a command  he  had  had  not 
many  years  ago,  he  found  that  in  a mess  the 
wine  of  the  officers  was  paid  for  out  of  a fund 
which  accrued  from  the  sale  of  spirits  to  the 
men.  This  was  altered  now.  He  desired  that 
canteens  might  be  made  a convenient  moral 
adjunct  to  the  barracks,  to  which  the  soldier 
might  adjourn  for  other  purposes  besides 
drinking,  and  that  the  profits  of  the  canteens 
might  be  applied  to  the  cheapening  of  coffee 
and  tea,  and  to  hold  out  inducements  to  the 
soldier  to  resort  thither  for  wholesome  and 
moral  purposes.” 

Mr.  Goulburn  “concurred  in  the  propriety 
of  canteens  being  made  of  a different  character, 
affording  to  the  soldier  opportunities  of  inno- 
cent amusement  instead  of  temptations  to  in- 
toxication.” 

Mr.  W.  S.  Wortley  “was  satisfied  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  punishments  inflicted  arose 
from  the  abuse  of  canteens.” 

The  Earl  of  Arundel  “ was  pleased  that 
government  had  taken  up  the  subject,  and 
hoped  that  something  would  be  done;”  but 
alas,  ffovernmeuts  are  slow  to  act  in  these 
matters,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  years 
before  any  practical  steps  were  taken  in  the 
right  direction. 

Temperance  societies  among  the  British 
soldiers  in  India  were,  as  already  shown, 
formed  there  over  forty-five  yearn  ago,  and 
warmly  sup])orted  by  Archdeacon  H.  Jetireys 
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and  others;  but  they  were  suppressed  under 
some  misguided  idea  of  military  discipline,  to 
the  loss  of  the  state  and  to  the  detriment  of 
the  soldiers. 

Of  late  years  they  have  been  revived  and 
officially  recognized,  and  to  no  man  is  more 
honour  due  for  the  success  of  this  movement 
than  to  the  Eev.  J.  Gelson  Gregson,  for  many 
years  chaplain  to  the  forces  in  India. 

The  Soldiers’  Total  Abstinence  Association 
in  India  was  founded  by  the  Eev.  J.  Gelson 
Gregson  at  Agra,  India,  in  1862,  and  under 
his  care  developed  into  a successful  and  highly 
beneficial  society.  In  June,  1886,  its  official 
organ.  On  Guard,  reported  that  there  were 
134  branches  of  this  society  scattei’ed  thi'ough- 
out  the  European  army  in  India,  with  a total 
membership  of  11,999.  “These  visible  bene- 
fits,” says  Dr.  Pringle,  “ conferred  by  this 
association,  combined  with  the  marked  im- 
pi'ovement  in  the  moi’al  tone  of  the  Europeans 
in  India,  due  doubtless  in  a great  measure  to 
the  effects  of  education  on  the  masses,  have 
contributed  in  a great  degree  to  the  encourag- 
ing diminution  in  the  drinking  habits  of  the 
Europeans  in  India,  with  which  this  paper 
opened  ” {Report  of  British  and  Colonial  Tem- 
perance Congress,  Alliance  News,  1886,  p.  476). 

The  Eev.  J.  Gelson  Gregson,  who  spent 
some  years  with  the  army  in  India,  writ- 
ing in  1872  says:  “You  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  our  work  among  the  soldiers  in  India  is 
in  a very  encouraging  condition;  the  work 
begun  here  ten  years  ago  has  not  passed  away. 
I have  been  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
so  much  abstinence  in  the  army.  Three  weeks 
ago  I gave  a temperance  address  to  the  65th 
Eegiment,  and  formed  a temperance  brother- 
hood. Seventy-five  non-commissioned  officei’s 
and  men  signed  the  pledge  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  Last  night  after  our  meeting  I 
noticed  that  our  pledge  numbers  wei’e  152, 
and  I hope  we  may  be  fortunate  enough  to 
double  this  number  before  long.” 

In  1883  Mr.  Gregson  reported  a total  mem- 
bership of  the  Soldiers’  Total  Abstinence 
Society  as  12,114,  including  1499  in  Egypt. 
Mr.  Gregson  returned  to  England  in  1887, 
and  soon  afterwards  accepted  the  pastorate 
of  a large  Baptist  Church  at  Bradford,  York- 
shire. 

The  temperance  cause  in  the  army  is  deeply 
indebted  to  the  National  Temperance  League. 
The  League  devoted  its  attention  to  this  work 
with  zeal  and  energy,and  in  May,  1872,  revised 
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returns  were  I'eceived  from  126  regiments  re- 
porting a total  of  6679  abstainers,  including 
1528  who  had  received  the  card  of  honour 
ju'csented  by  the  League  to  those  who  had 
consistently  adhered  to  the  jdedge  for  at  least 
one  year.  These  numbers  were  exclusive  of 
1150  children  of  soldiers  connected  with  the 
Army  Bands  of  Hope;  and  it  was  believed 
that  there  were  hundreds  of  abstainers  in  the 
sixty  regiments,  many  of  them  on  foreign 
service,  from  which  no  returns  had  yet  been 
received. 

At  Aldershot,  where  at  this  period  the 
general  in  command  encouraged  the  temper- 
ance movement,  there  were  fourteen  societies 
with  a total  membership  of  1361. 

In  November,  1872,  the  National  Temper- 
ance League  held  a special  military  meeting 
in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  which  gave  a great 
impetus  to  the  movement.  Periodical  meet- 
ings were  also  held  in  the  Tower,  Chelsea 
Barracks,  Wellington  Barracks,  St.  George’s 
Barracks,  Hyde  Park  Bai-racks,  and  Eegent’s 
Park  Barracks,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
100  soldiers,  at  which  over  800  had  signed  the 
pledge. 

Miss  Eobinson,  of  Guildford,  who  is  known 
as  the  “ Soldiers’ Friend,”  deserves  special  men- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  heroic  and  devoted 
women  of  the  centuiy.  Her  little  work  entitled 
Active  Service;  or  Work  among  our  Soldiers, 
gives  particulars  of  her  labours  while  in  con- 
stant pain  and  depression  from  a confirmed 
spinal  complaint.  With  her  body  incased  in 
steel,  she  has  laboured  for  nearly  thirty  yearn, 
addressing  meetings,  reading  aloud,  writing 
letters,  &c.,  for  the  soldiei's,  and  other  work  in 
the  camp  and  in  barracks.  In  one  year  (1875) 
she  addressed  175  meetings,  the  aggregate  at- 
tendance  at  which  was  27,290;  she  obtained 
1265  signatures  to  the  pledge,  distributed  to 
soldiers  19,300  books,  papers,  or  cards,  and 
wrote  1300  letters,  besides  sending  out  570 
parcels.  Miss  Eobinson  is  a thorough  tee- 
totaller, and  soon  saw  the  absolute  necessity 
for  temperance  work  in  all  efforts  to  raise  the 
people  from  the  thraldom  of  sin  and  drunken- 
ness into  which  such  large  numbers  have 
fallen.  Hers  is  indeed  a life  of  truly  Chris- 
tian devotion  and  self-sacrificing  laboui’,  and 
many  of  the  soldiers  for  whom  she  labours 
love  her  as  a sister. 

In  tlie  Supplement  of  the  Alliance  News  for 
Christmas  week,  1891,  Miss  Eobinson  occupies 

four  columns  in  giving  interesting  particulars 
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of  her  “Temperance  Work  among  Soldiers,” 
commencing  with  her  private  efforts  in  corres- 
pondence witl>  the  Cliristian  teetotallers  serv- 
ing with  the  GDtli  Regiment  in  Burmah.  Then 
her  labours  along  with  Mrs.  Dauiell,  founder 
of  the  Aldershot  Mission  Hall  and  Soldiers’ 
Home ; and  her  subsequent  visits  to  the  gar- 
risons and  camps  throughout  the  country,  and 
correspondence  with  men  in  eighty  regiments 
at  home  and  abroad. 

On  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Major-General 
F.  Eardley-Wilmot  she  was  led  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  National  Temperance 
League,  and  under  its  auspices  the  work  has 
prospered  most  abundantly.  During  the 
“Autumn  Manoeuvres  ”on  Dartmoor  Common 
in  1873,  and  also  on  Cannock  Chase,  Stafford- 
shire, Miss  Robinson  had  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  League, 
for  mission  work  among  the  soldiers.  For 
nine  weeks  she  lived  in  a gipsy  van  without 
any  female  attendant,  and  suffered  much. 

Over  .£1100  of  the  soldiers’  money  passed 
through  her  hands ; nearly  6000  letters  were 
written,  and  342  sums  of  money  sent  to  wives. 
The  daily  consumption  of  coffee  averaged  150 
gallons,  and  their  waggon  followed  the  troops, 
much  to  the  brewers’  disgust.  Miss  Robinson 
adds:  “All  passed  off  well,  and  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  National  Temperance  League  I 
procured  twenty-three  written  testimonials 
from  general  and  commanding  officers  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  our  efforts,  while  the  soldiers’ 
gratitude  was  really  overwhelming.  I believe 
not  twenty  teetotallers  broke  the  pledge  on 
these  manoeuvres,  and  we  eni’olled  140  new 
names.  Our  tents  were  visited  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  and  other  distinguished 
personages,  while  the  Tmes,  the  Morning  Post, 
the  Daily  I'elcgraph,  the  Standard,  and  many 
local  newspapei's  throughout  the  country  gave 
appreciative  accounts  of  the  work.” 

This  work  prepared  the  way  for  the  found- 
ins  of  a Soldiers’  Institute  at  Portsmouth, 
which,  after  many  discouragements,  was  at 
length  accomplished.  Miss  Robinson  collected 
funds  and  purchased  the  large  old  Fountain 
Hotel,  High  Street,  Portsmouth,  and  in  1874 
it  was  opened  as  the  Soldiers’  Institute.  To 
use  her  own  words,  “ Its  history  has  been  one 
of  progress  and  blessing  amidst  continuous 
local  opposition  and  difficulties  peculiar  to 
this  town.  Here  I and  the  ladies  associated 
with  me  live  (at  our  own  expense)  and  labour 
for  God,  as  He  gives  opportunity.  I have 


been  permitted  also  to  establish  other  teetotal- 
houses  : — 

“A  Private  Hotel  for  officers  and  their 
relatives,  and  for  visitors  desirous  of  seeing 
the  work.  The  Sailors’  Welcome,  88  Queen 
Street,  Portsea,  250  beds.  The  Speedwell, 
Commercial  Hotel,  Restaurant,  and  Gospel 
Hall,  opposite  the  railway-station,  Landport. 
Sailors’  and  Soldiers’  Institute,  Alex- 
andria, Egypt. 

“ It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  it  is 
at  Portsmouth  all  regiments  embark  in  rota- 
tion for  foreign  service,  or  disembark  on  their 
return  from  abroad.  Each  regiment  that  em- 
barks leaves  behind  all  wives  married  without 
leave  (therefore,  not ‘on  the  strength’  of  the 
regiment),  with  their  children ; often  destitute 
and  friendless,  they  look  to  us  for  help.  In 
former  years  many  such  were  driven  into  sin 
from  sheer  starvation.  Widows  and  orphans 
of  soldiers  who  die  abroad  are  landed  at 
Portsmouth  and  received  into  our  Institute 
until  their  future  is  decided.  Children  with- 
out either  father  or  mother  are  sometimes 
left  entirely  on  our  hands.  We  accommo- 
date soldiers’  mothers  and  relatives  who  come 
to  Portsmouth  during  nine  mouths  of  the  year 
to  meet  troopships.  We  shelter  families 
awaiting  embarkation,  and  receive  all  sent 
down  by  night  trains. 

“Our  ladies  visit  the  sick  and  wounded 
(brought  home  by  hundreds  in  the  troop-ships) 
before  their  removal  to  Netley  Hospital. 
Little  comforts  are  provided  for  the  sick ; 
military  prisoners  are  also  visited. 

“ Over  400  women  are  in  our  mothers’  meet- 
ings, nearly  1000  children  and  young  people 
in  our  Bands  of  Hope.  Forty  meetings  of 
various  kinds  are  held  weekly. 

“ A training  shop  to  teach  trades  to  young 
soldiers,  also  gymnasium,  reading-rooms,  and 
all  the  advantages  of  a club  and  home,  are  pro- 
vided free  to  all  soldiers  alike.  Thousands  of 
time-expired  men  are  landed  yearly  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  quartered  in  the  forts,  pending 
their  discharge;  these,  too,  are  free  to  use  the 
Institute.  Many  send  home  bagg.age  and 
money  to  our  care  beforehand.  Book  packets 
and  letters  are  sent  to  all  regiments  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  to  army  Scripture  reailers, 
at  an  aver.age  yearly  cost  of  £500.  Our  own 
penny  monthly  magazine  Ready  is  largely  cir- 
culated, of  general  interest;  no  advertisements 
admitted. 

“ Besiiies  the  ordinary  visitation  of  barracks. 
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I M.ijor-i'cncr.il  birlliNK^’  1 1 a\ i;!.* )(..  K.  K.C.H  , the  hero  of  I .ucknovv,  an  e.irncsl  ami  zealous  Teetotaller. 

.>  Atliniral  bir  \\ . KlNG-IlAl.l,,  K.C.U.,  a supporter  of  the  N.ili'inal  Temperance  Lea^f^ue,  ami  a Temperance  Keformer  atnouj^  Seamen. 

; Miss  li.  \Vl  ^ l oN,  Sailor’s  Rest.  Devonport ; for  a numljcr  of  years  employed  by  the  Royal  Naval  Teini'erance  Society,  Woolwich. 

4 Mis*.  Sarah  RolINSc  jN,  Guild forrl.  llie  “ Soldier’s  I'riend  ; “ Author  of  .-tetivi  Service,  or  U ’orl’  amon^  our  Soldiers. 

5 Major-General  Sir  Cll  \RLEb  jAMHb  NArii-K,  K.C.I3.,  Governor  of  Scinde. 
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niarrieil  quartei's,  hospitals,  &c.,  our  troop- 
ship work  readies  the  large  numbers  who  do 
not  stay  in  the  town,  but  are  transferred  from 
the  ships  to  the  railway  trains,  or  vice  versa. 
The  condition  of  the  women  and  children  is 
often  most  pitiable,  thinly  clad,  hungry,  tired; 
sometimes  sick,  bereaved,  and  unhajipy.  Our 
cofi'ee  shed  and  store  on  the  embarkation  jetty 
is  o])eu  at  these  times,  and  our  workers  busy 
for  hours  distributing  food,  coffee,  warm  cloth- 
ing, little  books,  and  sundries,  sending  the 
people  away  cheered  and  comfortable.  For 
tliis  work  alone  we  need  continual  supplies  of 
warm  wraps  and  clothing  new  and  old.  Tlie 
whole  of  the  work  is  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions;  we  have  no  endowment  or  vested 
funds,  and  the  entire  labour  of  raising  the 
needful  money  rests  upon  myself.” 

These  few  particulars  from  Miss  Eobiuson’s 
owm  pen  will  enable  our  readers  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  laboiu’s  of  this 
heroic  and  devoted  woman. 

Field-marshal  Sir  E.  Dacres,  who  com- 
manded theEoyal  Artillery  duringtheCrimeau 
war,  was  an  earnest  consistent  abstainer  for 
many  years.  In  1855  and  1856  the  National 
Temperance  Chronicle  contained  sevei’al  letters 
from  him  bearing  testimony  to  the  benefits 
of  his  own  abstemious  habits,  and  to  the 
dreadful  effects  upon  the  troops  of  indulgence 
in  strong  drink.  The  mistaken  policy  of  the 
government  was  productive  of  great  injury, 
as  was  proved  by  the  evidence  given  before  the 
Sebastopol  Parliamentary  Committee,  which 
exposed  gross  mismanagement  during  the 
earlier  period  of  the  expedition.  While  many 
of  the  soldiei-s  were  exposed  to  terrible  trials 
and  sufferings,  for  want  of  proper  food  and 
shelter,  double  rations  of  spirits  were  issued. 
The  sale  of  liquor  was  also  made  more  easy, 
so  that  the  extra  pay  earned  was  spent  in 
strong  drink,  and  the  discipline  and  efficiency 
of  the  troops  were  sacrificed  to  an  alarming 
extent. 

In  one  of  his  letters  Sir  E.  Dacres  stated 
that,  instead  of  giving  the  men  the  money  to 
spend  in  alcoholic  dissipation,  it  ought  to  have 
been  given  to  their  families  at  home,  or  put 
into  the  savings-bank  to  their  credit.  “But,” 
as  one  writer  remarks,  “ a regulation  so  simple 
and  judicious  appears  to  have  been  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  military  authorities  of  that 
day.” 

Sir  E.  Dacres  died  on  the  6th  of  December, 
1886,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six  years. 


Colonel  Arthur  Chichester  William 
Crook.shank,  who  entered  the  army  in  .lan- 
uary,  1859,  became  captain  in  1871,  lieutenant- 
colonel  January,  1885,  and  colonel  in  March, 
1885.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  melan- 
choly death,  the  esteemed  jiresident  of  the 
Soldiers’  Total  Abstinence  Society.  He  was 
engaged  in  military  operations  against  the 
Black  Mountain  tribes  in  India  in  the  autumn 
of  1888,  and  received  wounds  from  which  he 
died. 

James  Eae,  well  known  to  the  most  active 
official  members  and  repi’esentatives  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars,  as 
the  Grand  Marshal  of  England  and  District 
Deputy  for  Berkshire,  was  born  on  the  31st 
of  May,  1825,  at  Marykirk,  Kincardineshire, 
and  educated  at  Montrose  Academy.  He  was 
engaged  for  many  years  in  the  militaiy  cloth- 
ing establishment  at  Woolwich,  during  which 
time  upwards  of  45,000  young  men  passed 
through  his  hands,  and  to  nearly  all  of  them 
he  felt  it  his  duty  to  deliver  an  address  on 
temperance  acconqianied  by  a tract  or  two. 

He  joined  the  Eoyal  Artillery  in  1846,  and 
served  nineteen  years  five  months.  He  was 
one  of  the  early  temperance  reformers  in  the 
army,  and  with  others  induced  the  National 
Temperance  League  to  send  John  B.  Gough 
to  the  Eoyal  Arsenal,  when  thousands  came 
to  hear  him,  and  hundreds  signed  the  pledge. 

Mr.  Eae  and  others  joined  the  Eev.  W. 
Cams  Wilson  in  forming  the  first  Soldiei’s’ 
Institute  at  Woolwich,  Mr.  Mott  and  Mr. 
Angersteen,  ex-M.P.  for  Greenwich,  paying 
the  expenses. 

During  a few  weeks’  leave  of  absence  Mr. 
Eae  devoted  his  time  and  attention  to  temper- 
ance work,  holding  meetings  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Temperance  League. 

At  Banbury  the  bills  announcing  Mr.  Eae’s 
meeting  were  of  a semi-military  character,  and 
read  in  this  fashion;— 

KECEUITS  WANTED 
For  the  Coldstream  Army. 

Seroeant  James  Rae, 
of  the 

Royal  Artillery,  will  Address  the  Meeting. 

Some  person  sent  on  a copy  of  this  bill  to 
the  commander-in-chief.  Mr.  Eae  was  at  once 
ordered  home,  brought  before  his  commanding 
officer,  and  sentenced.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
speak  again  on  the  temperance  question,  or  to 
preach  while  in  the  .service.  He  tried  to  obtain 
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leave  for  the  rest  of  his  service,  one  year  and 
seven  months,  but  failed.  lie  soon  afterwards 
demanded  and  secureil  his  discliaige,  but  at 
the  sacrifice  of  a pension  of  £3(j,  8s.  per  annum 
for  life,  thus  making  great  pecuniary  sacrifice.s 
for  conscience  sake. 

Mr.  Eae  was  president  of  the  Soldiers’ 
Scripture  Society,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
Soldiers’  Institute,  conductor  of  tlie  Sunday- 
school  services  for  the  young  in  the  establish- 
ment, superintendent  of  the  Band  of  Hope, 
thefounderof  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Tem- 
perance Society,  and  as  an  open-air  preacher 
of  the  gospel  was  indefatigable. 

In  December,  1871,  Mr.  Eae  left  Woolwich 
to  take  up  his  abode  at  Eeading  as  superin- 
tendent of  agents  for  the  United  Kingdom 
Temperance  and  General  Provident  Insti- 
tution. About  the  same  time  he  joined 
the  Good  Templar  order,  instituted  fifty-three 
new  lodges,  became  in  1872  Grand  Marehal 
of  England,  and,  on  the  resignation  of  E. 
Walker,  then  mayor  of  Maideidiead,  Mi’.  Eae 
was  appointed  district  deputy  for  Berkshire, 
and  was  so  successful  as  to  merit  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his  brethren,  who  re- 
commended his  reappointment.  He  has 
visited  the  United  States  and  Canada,  ana 
was  three  weeks  at  Gibraltar  speaking  to 
the  troops.  He  is  a man  with  a commanding 
appearance,  a voice  full  of  authority,  besides 
being  genial,  witty,  and  agreeable. 

One  or  two  incidents  connected  with  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Temperance 
League,  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  May  5th, 
1879,  are  worthy  of  special  notice.  The  chair 
was  occupied  by  Vice-admiral  Sir  William 
King-Hall,  K.C.B.  In  the  course  of  an  able 
address,  the  Dean  of  Bangor  suggested  the 
introduction  into  parliament  of  a special 
Sunday-closing  bill  for  Wales,  remarking  that 
England  would,  if  this  became  law,  have  the 
example  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  and 
would  not  long  resist  following  the  same 
course. 

As  shown  in  another  chapter,  this  idea  was 
taken  up,  and  worked  to  a successful  issue  as 
regards  Wales;  but  England  yet  lags  behind. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Eichardson  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  movement  by  a speech  dealing  with  the 
medical  asj)ect  of  the  question,  and  referring 
to  his  own  position,  said:  “ Looking  back  upon 
the  past  seven  years,  I say  positively  I would 
not,  and  I need  not,  for  any  reason  whatever, 
withdiaw  one  word,  one  sentence,  or  one 


thought  which  I expressed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  that  period.”  Some  200  or  .300  of 
the  Foot  Guards  and  some  artillerymen  had 
accepted  the  League’s  invitation  to  this  annual 
meeting,  and  a substantial  tea,  which  was 
served  in  one  of  the  minor  rooms  of  Exeter 
Hall,  had  been  provided  for  them. 

After  tea  Master  Gunner  C.  Henderson  and 
Pay-sergeant  Carr  of  the  Scots  Guards  took 
part  in  the  presentation  of  a beautiful  teapot 
and  a set  of  solitaires  to  Mr.  Charles  Smith, 
agent  of  the  National  Temperance  League,  in 
the  name  of  their  fellow-soldiers,  as  a recog- 
nition of  his  labours  amongst  them.  For  nine 
years  Mr.  Smith  had  laboured  and  organized 
a large  number  of  successful  meetings  in  the 
London  barracks,  and  thus  induced  numbers 
of  the  soldiers  to  become  identified  with  the 
temperance  movement. 

In  a comparison  of  the  abstainers  and  non- 
abstainers in  the  first  battalion  of  the  Leinster 
Eegiment  stationed  at  Fyzabad,  the  organ  of 
the  British  Soldiers’  Temperance  Association 
of  India  says  that  in  every  particular  of  ad- 
vantage the  abstainers  had  a higher  percentage 
than  the  non-abstainers. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Army  Temper- 
ance Association — all  total  abstainers — was 
reported  in  August,  1891,  as  17,294,  there 
being  ten  regiments  with  more  than  300 
and  less  than  400;  Sussex,  402;  Lincolnshire, 
403;  Cheshire,  495;  Borderers,  515;  Middle- 
sex, 546. 

In  1872  the  National  Temperance  League 
gave  the  following  report  of  temperance  work 
in  the  Eoyal  Navy  and  Merchant  Service: — 

“The  Eoyal  Naval  Temperance  Society  has 
continued  the  important  work  it  has  marked 
out  for  itself — that  of  establishing  a temper- 
ance society  on  board  each  vessel  in  the  British 
navy.  Divisions  of  the  society  have  been  estab- 
lished at  Poi’tsmouth,  Devonport,  and  Sheer- 
ness, and  branches  have  been  formed  on  board 
thirty-five  ships,  including  the  Minotaur,  the 
Hercules,  the  Warrior,  t\\Q  Monarch,  the.  Sultan, 
the  Agincourt,  the  Northumberland,  the  Glas- 
gow, the  Rattlesnake,  the  Lord  Warden,  the 
Excellent,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Im- 
placable, &c. ; and  members  of  the  society  are 
serving  on  board  thirty-seven  ships  where 
branches  of  the  society  have  not  yet  been  or- 
ganized. The  total  number  of  members  en- 
rolled in  the  society’s  books  during  the  first 
year  being  about  1300,  including  all  rank.s, 
from  an  admiral  to  one  of  the  youngest  boys 
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in  the  service.  Tlie  work  of  tlie  society  has 
now  been  transferred  to  the  National  Tem- 
perance League. 

“ The  Band  of  Hope  established  at  the  Royal 
Hospital  School,  Greenwich,  continues  to 
tlourisli,  a total  of  nearly  1000  inembei'S  hav- 
ing been  enrolled  since  the  society  was  com- 
menced. 

“ In  regard  to  the  Merchant  Service  nothing' 
very  definite  can  be  stated,  except  that  mission- 
aries are  employed  at  the  principal  seaports 
to  show  those  engaged  therein  the  advantages 
of  total  abstinence.  Amongst  these  is  Mr. 
(Francis)  Mollisou,  who  devotes  the  whole  of 
his  time  to  this  department  of  work.  It  is 
impossible  to  give  any  general  details  in  regard 
to  this  class  of  seamen,  but  the  number  of 
small  coasting  craft  now  sailing  on  thorough- 
going teetotal  principles  is  known  to  be  in- 
creasing.” (Tweedie’s  Temperance  Year-hook, 
1873,  pp.  70-71.) 

In  the  year  1873  the  Royal  Naval  Temper- 
ance Society  was  re-established  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Temperance  League,  and 
for  a number  of  years  Miss  Agnes  E.  Weston 
was  specially  employed  in  this  department  of 
temperance  work.  In  1889  Miss  Weston  re- 
ported as  follows: — 

“ Forover  fifteen  years  there  hasbeena  Royal  i 
Naval  Temperance  Society,  and  there  is  not  a 
single  sliip  or  gun-boat,  or  even  a torpedo  boat, 
in  the  navy  at  the  present  moment  to  which 
the  National  Temperance  League  has  not  pene- 
trated, and  in  which  its  literature  is  not  to  be 
found.  Of  one  thing  Jack  was  quite  convinced, 
and  that  was,  that  teetotalism  is  a good  and  a 
grand  thing;  and  so  deeply  had  it  taken  root 
in  the  navy,  that  she  could  assert  from  her 
personal  knowledge  that  every  officer  in  com- 
mand in  the  service  was  convinced  of  and  ac- 
knowledged the  advantage  of  temperance  work 
amongst  their  men. 

“ At  the  late  jubilee  naval  review  every  single 
ship  engaged  in  the  evolutions  had  the  work  of  * 
the  League  going  on  on  board,  which  in  itself 
showed  how  heartily  the  blue-jackets  and  ma- 
rines exerted  themselves  in  the  interests  of  total 
abstinence.  In  Portsmouth  and  Devonport 
alone  hast  year  3952  pledges  were  taken,  and 
that  without  any  great  crusade  being  m.ade, 
but  simply  by  steady  hard  work.  It  might  be 
asked  how  could  it  be  known  that  Jack  kept 
his  pledge?  and  the  answer  was,  that  in  the 
preceding  twelve  months  667  cards  of  honour 
and  silver  medals  were  presented  to  naval  ab- 


stainers of  more  than  a year’s  standing,  some 
of  them,  indeed,  having  given  up  tlie  drink  for 
twenty  years;  and  during  the  previous  week 
she  had  the  honour  of  bo.arding  H.INT.S.  Nep- 
tune, and  showing  to  the  men  the  medal  she 
had  presented  to  a petty  officer  who  had  done 
fifty  years’  teetotal  service  for  her  majesty. 
Cards  had  been  issued  to  the  number  of  7162, 
and  a qu.arter  of  a million  copies  of  the  tem- 
perance paper  Ashore  and  Afloat  had  been  cir- 
culated, whilst  200  Stars  of  Merit  had  been 
awarded  to  earnest  workers  on  board  her 
majesty’s  ships.” 

Miss  Weston  also  spoke  of  the  improving 
effect  which  temperance  had  produced  on  the 
behaviour  of  our  sailors  in  foreign  and  colonial 
ports.  In  the  officers’  branch  the  members 
were  steadily  increasing  {Alliance  News,  1889, 
p.  607). 

“Tempei-ance  Workamong  the  Blue  Jackets” 
is  the  title  of  a lengthy  repoi't  of  an  interview 
with  Miss  Weston  and  her  assistant  Miss  AVintz 
by  a special  commissioner  of  the  Alliance  News, 
as  given  in  the  Christmas  Sujiplement,  1891. 

In  this  chatty  report  a few  particulars  are 
given  of  the  “Sailors’  Rests”  in  Portsmouth 
and  Devonport.  The  Portsmouth  institution 
has  been  practically  rebuilt  at  a total  cost  of 
i about  ^14,000,  solely  for  bluejackets — the  men 
and  boysof  theroyalnavy.  It comprisesa large 
hall  capable  of  holding  1500  persons,  and  other 
smaller  halls;  a refreshment  bar — on  temper- 
ance principles  of  course ; reading,  billiard, 
and  recreation-rooms,  dormitories  and  beds, 
which  are  always  well  patronized.  A temper- 
ance entertainment  is  given  in  the  larfe  hall 

j O 

every  Saturday  night,  Wednesdays  a platform 
meeting,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  a “Hajrpy 
Afternoon”  for  the  boys,  and  a gospel  service 
at  night.  There  is  also  a “Rest”  in  Fore 
Street,  Devonport,aud  a branch  house  ojjposite 
Keynham  Gates. 

The  report  for  1891  shows  that  68,230  sea- 
* men  and  marines  slept  at  the  Sailors’  Rest, 
Devonport;  11,328  at  the  Branch  House,  and 
30,667  at  Portsmouth,  making  a grand  total 
for  the  year  of  110,225.  The  sum  of  £6564, 
15s.  8d.  was  received  during  the  year  for  build- 
ing purposes,  principally  expended  at  Ports- 
mouth,  where  great  enlargements  are  being 
carried  out.  The  sum  of  £2265,  12.s.  8d.  was 
also  received  towards  “Industrial  AVork- 
roorus”  for  sailors’  wives  and  widows  in  me- 
mory of  the  Serpent,  and  about  forty  women 
are  regularly  employed  at  Portsmouth.  To- 
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wards  the  gospel  and  temperance  work  the 
sum  of  ^2935,  175.  8d.  had  been  received,  and 
this  was  expended  at  home  and  abroad  on 
organized  gospel  and  temperance  woik,  the 
printing  of  Oar  Blue  Jackets,  Ashore  and 
Afloat,  &c.,  and  other  purposes. 

Sir  Nathaniel  Barnaby,  the  eminent 
naval  constructor,  is  reported  to  have  been 
a total  abstainer  for  nearly  fifty  years.  He 
believes  that  for  a lad  to  maintain  his  Band 
of  Hope  pledge  is  of  more  value  to  him  than  a ] 


One  of  the  warmest  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  movement  amongst  the  sailors  in  the 
Royal  Navy  was  the  late  W.  Braham  Robin- 
son of  Southampton.  He  was  born  on  the 
24th  June,  1819,  his  father  being  a lieu- 
tenant in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  he  served 
some  years  on  the  quarter-deck  in  the  Royal 
Navy  with  much  credit,  his  last  ship  being 
the  world  - I’enowned  “Fighting  Temeraire.” 
He  entered  the  Civil  Service  in  the  Royal 
Dockyard  at  Chatham  in  1835,  and  became, 
as  the  result  of  a competitive  examination,  a 
junior  officer  among  the  naval  architects. 
Having  applied  himself  with  increased  dili- 
gence to  compete  for  fresh  vacancies,  he 
won  two  further  steps  of  promotion.  In  1845 
he  married  the  daughter  of  Lieut.  Sturgess, 
R.N.,  and  the  wedding  breakfast  was  the  last 
occasion  on  which  either  he  or  his  wife  took 
wine  or  strong  drink  of  any  kind  as  a beverage. 
From  that  time  Mr.  Robinson  consistently  and 
uncompromisingly  advocated  the  cause  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors.  After 
his  marriage  he  received  her  majesty’s  com- 
mission as  a captain  in  the  Dockyard  Battalion, 
and  subsequently  he  became  a field-officer  in 
the  artillery  volunteers. 

When  serving  at  Sheerness,  as  the  second 
ship-building  officer  there,  he  discontinued  the 
long-established  practice  of  giving  wine  to  the 
visitors  on  the  launching  stage.  This  w.as  on 
the  occasion  of  the  launching  of  the  Clio  cor- 
vette,and  in  thefaceof  muchofficial  opposition. 
Amongst  the  many  ships  launched  under  Mr. 
Robinson’s  superintendence  were  the  Devasta- 
tion,Cne.  Shah,\X\e  Boadicea,ihe  Bacchante,  and 
the  Inflexible,  and  on  each  occasion  he  adhered 
to  the  same  course  of  action.  In  1869  he  quitted 
the  Admiralty  to  fill  the  responsible  post  of 
chief  professional  officer  in  the  Portsmouth 
Docky.ard.  At  this  time  the  Rev.  J.  Gelson 
Gregson  was  carrying  on  Saturday  night  en- 
tertainments somewhat  on  the  plan  of  those 


which  the  late  Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy  .so  success- 
fully conducted  at  the  Lambeth  Baths,  London. 
Wlien  Mr.  Gregson  left  for  India,  in  1873, 
Mr.  Robinson  took  the  chairmanship  of  these 
meetings,  which  were  mainly  carried  on  by 
earnest  working-men,  assisted  by  Mr.  Horace 
Robinson,  son  of  Mr.  Robinson,  as  honorary 
seci’etary. 

When  the  Good  Templar  movement  was 
introduced  into  Portsmouth,  Mr.  Robinson 
became  one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Lodge,  and  tried  to  make  it  a help  to 
the  cause.  He  was  also  a warm  supporter  of 
Miss  Agnes  E.  Weston’s  work  amongst  the 
sailors,  and  identified  himself  with  other  tem- 
perance organizations  and  agencies. 

On  the  26th  of  October,  1881,  Mr.  Robinson 
retired  from  the  chief -constructorship  at 
Portsmouth,  and  was  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous presentations  from  the  officers,  leading 
men  and  shipwrights,  and  the  dockyard  work- 
men, &c.  He  then  retired  to  Southampton, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death.  He  renewed 
his  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  tem- 
perance movement,  by  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  various  agencies  employed.  He  gave  a 
special  lecture  on  the  “ Scientific  Aspect  of  the 
Temperance  Question”  before  the  Southamp- 
ton local  conference,  and  severed  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Liberal  party  as  a protest  against 
the  adoption  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Cooksey  as  a candi- 
date for  the  representation  of  Southampton. 
He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Alliance, 
his  membership  dating  from  September  20th, 
1858.  He  died  suddenly  at  his  residence, 
Rosenheim,  Westwood  Park,  Southampton,  on 
Monday,  January  14th,  1888,  in  his  sixty- 
eighth  year.  (Condensed  from  the  Alliance 
News,  1888,  p.  66.) 

Admiral  Sir  W.  King-Hall  was  born  in 
1820,  and  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years  en- 
tered the  Royal  Navy.  He  served  in  the  Bur- 
mah  and  Carlist  wars,  in  the  Syrian  expedition 
of  1840,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  St. 
Jean  d’Acre.  He  commanded  ships  in  the 
Kaffir  and  Russian  wars,  and  was  present  at  the 
capture  of  Bomarsund  and  the  bombardment 
of  Sweaborg.  During  the  operations  in  China 
he  took  part  in  the  cajiture  of  Canton  and  the 
Taku  Forts.  He  was  fiag-cajjtain  to  Admiral 
Sir  Houston  Stewart  on  the  North  American 
station,  became  superintendent  of  Sheerness 
Dockyard  in  1855,  and  of  Devonport  in  1871, 
and  was  commander-in-chief  at  the  Nore 
1877-79.  In  or  about  the  year  1866,  he  was 
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so  impressed  witli  the  evils  produced  by  drink 
in  the  navy  and  elsewhere  that  he  became  an 
ardent  temperance  reformer. 

When  he  was  in  command  of  her  majesty’s 
ship  Russell  at  Falmouth  there  was  a great 
deal  of  drinking  going  on,  and  in  consequence 
much  crime  and  punishment.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  his  second  year’s  command, 
calling  up  the  men  he  read  out  to  them  from 
the  defaulters’  book  the  punishments  of  the 
past  year.  More  than  two-thirds  had  been, 
to  the  surprise  of  the  men,  occasioned  by 
strong  drink.  He  then  offered  to  give  up 
his  wine  if  the  men  would  abandon  their 
grog  for  the  next  three  months.  He  gave 
them  forty-eight  hours  to  think  it  over,  and 
in  a short  while  forty-six  of  those  who  had 
been  most  under  punishment  accepted  his 
conditions,  and  he  started  a teetotal  society. 
At  the  end  of  the  quarter  not  only  was  it 
found  that  all  the  original  signatories  had  kept 
the  pledge,  but  that  they  were  joined  by  thirty 
more.  At  Sheerness  he  was  equally  earnest 
as  a temperance  reformer,  and,  on  his  leaving, 
the  men  presented  him  with  an  address  and  a 
copy  of  Kitto’s  Bible  on  account  of  the  good 
he  had  done  to  themselves  and  families  by  his 
influence  and  example.  At  Devonport  he  was 
very  active  in  establishing  a successful  Band 
of  Hope  in  the  dockyard.  His  name  will  ap- 
pear in  other  chapters,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  meetings  of  the  National  Temperance 
League,  of  which  he  was  a supporter. 

He  died  on  the  29th  of  July,  1886,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six  years. 

Commodore  James  Graham  Goodenough, 
“ the  martyred  seaman,”  was  a sailor  from 
childhood.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Edmund 
Goodenough,  dean  of  Wells,  and  grandson  of 
Dr.  Goodenough,  bishop  of  Carlisle.  He  was 
born  at  Stoke  Hill,  near  Guildford,  December 
3d,  1830,  and  at  his  christening  his  father 
selected  the  calling  of  a sailor  for  his  son,  so 
that  from  his  earliest  years  the  lad  was  trained 
to  look  upon  her  majesty’s  navy  as  the  des- 
tined path  of  his  future  career. 

He  joined  the  navy  on  the  7th  of  May,  1844, 
in  the  Collingwood  as  a cadet.  In  1848  he 
joined  the  Cyclops  on  an  expedition  to  Africa, 
returning  to  England  again  in  1849  to  join 
the  Excellent.  He  passed  the  mate’s  exami- 
nation in  June,  1850,  in  July,  1851,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a lieutenant’s  commission, 
and  two  months  later  was  appointed  to  the 
Centaur,  which  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 


South  American  station  until  recalled  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  in  1854.  He 
was  then  transferred  to  the  Calcutta,  the 
guardship  at  Plymouth,  the  following  year 
he  was  appointed  gunnery-limitenant  in  the 
Hastings,  and  in  1856  obtained  command  of 
the  gun-boat  Goshawk.  He  wasafterwards  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Raleigh,  which  struck  a rock 
on  the  15th  of  March,  1857,  and  became  a total 
wreck  on  the  coast  of  China,  but  happily 
without  loss  of  life.  After  having  the  com- 
mand of  a small  hired  steamer,  the  Ilong-Kong, 
he  accepted  the  post  of  second  lieutanant  of 
the  Calcutta,  and  for  his  services  at  Canton 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  acting  com- 
mander of  the  Calcutta,  in  which  he  captured 
the  Taku  Forts,  with  the  loss  of  one  man  killed 
and  two  wounded.  After  a short  trip  to  Japan 
he  proceeded  to  Hong-Kong  as  commander 
of  the  sloop  Reward. 

In  1863  he  went  on  a special  mission  to 
North  America,  and  in  May,  1864,  was  mar- 
ried and  took  command  of  the  new  flagship 
Victoria.  He  was  ordered  to  Malta,  and 
while  there  founded  a “ Soldier’s  and  Sailor’s 
Institute,”  where  the  men  might  spend  their 
leisure  time  profitably,  and  withal  free  from 
the  dangers  and  temptations  of  the  ordinary 
resorts. 

In  May,  1866,  he  joined  the  Minotaur, 
visiting  Ireland  in  1867  and  1868.  In  1870 
he  took  part  in  what  is  called  the  temperance 
branch  of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  but  speedily  discovered  that  total 
abstinence  was  the  only  safe,  wise,  and  true 
temperance,  and  became  a teetotaller. 

Discussing  one  day  with  a friend  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  young  officers  with  regard 
to  expenses  and  extravagance,  his  companion, 
a younger  man,  spoke  of  being  more  careful. 

“ No,”  said  Goodenough,  “it’s  no  use  talking 
of  being  more  carefid,  and  trying  to  ease  a 
thing  off ; my  principle  is,  that  if  I found  a 
thing  inteifering  with  my  duty  to  my  life,  I 
would  cut  it  off,  I'oot  and  branch ; make  an 
end  of  it  at  once;  that  is  the  only  way.” 

He  was  “a  solitai’y  water  drinker”  at  the 
feasts  given  to  the  officei-s  of  the  navy,  and 
yet,  five  weeks  before  his  sad  end  he  remarked 
that  he  was  as  much  up  to  hard  work,  as 
ready  for  any  enjoyment,  and  exertion,  or 
exposure  (even  to  passing  a night  under  a 
tree)  as  he  had  ever  been  in  his  life,  and  even 
more  so. 

On  the  11th  Augu.st,  1875,  he  lauded  at 
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Viiuikoi'o,  oue  of  the  Sauta  Cruz  group  of 
islands,  wliere  he  was  treacherously  shot  with 
arrows  by  the  natives,  and  in  a few  days 
passed  .away,  after  a solemn  and  affecting 
farewell  had  been  taken  of  the  men  and  officers. 
He  was  in  his  forty-fiftli  ye.ar. 

Captain  R.  H.  Puipps,  R.N.,  was  sente.arly 
in  life  to  serve  at  sea,  and  before  thirteen 
took  p.art,  under  Lord  John  Hay,  in  the  ope- 
rations ag.aiust  the  Carlists  at  Santander  and 
Bilbao.  He  then  proceeded  in  a squadron  to  | 
settle  some  disputes  with  the  French  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa. 

Returning  from  Africa  he  became  a mid- 
shipman in  the  Rodney,  and  was  engaged 
under  Sir  R.  Stopford  and  Sir  Ch.arles  Napier 
in  the  war  in  Syria,  which  was  concluded  by 
the  fall  of  St.  Jean  H’Acre,  p.assing  his  ex.v 
mination  for  a lieutenancy  with  .again  another 
service  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  from  which  he 
was  invalided,  owing  to  constant  exposure  in 
boat  service  and  storms.  He  was  promoted 
at  twenty-three  to  be  a lieuten.ant.  Constantly 
serving  afloat,  and  for  many  years  employed 
as  first  lieutenant  of  frigates  and  line  of  battle- 
ships, he  was  promoted,  in  1861,  to  the  rank 
of  commander;  and  after  three  years’  service 
as  inspecting  commander  in  Ireland  and 
Wales,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Warspite  training  ship. 

During  several  parts  of  his  sea  career.  Cap- 
tain Phijips  had  practised  total  abstinence, 
finding  it  beneficial  to  his  health  to  do  so ; 
but  it  was  not  until  1865,  or  thereabouts,  that 
he  signed  the  pledge,  and  regularly  entered 
the  ranks  of  the  tempei’ance  reformers.  He 
was  mainly  induced  to  do  so  by  feeling  the 
responsibility  cast  upon  him  in  having  the 
care  of  the  young,  and  knowing  that  of  all 
the  temptations  to  which  a sailor  can  be 
exposed,  drink  is  the  most  cruel  and  destruc- 
tive. Once  having  taken  this  course  he  gave 
himself  with  zeal  and  energy  to  the  cause, 
and  joined  the  Sous  of  Temperance,  and  the 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templ.ars,  becom- 
ing an  office-bearer  in  the  Good  Templar  Lodge 
at  Woolwich.  He  also  became  a member  of 
the  committee  of  the  Nation.al  Temperance 
League,  and  pi’esident  of  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance 
at  AVoolwich;  president  of  a temper.ance  so- 
ciety he  assisted  to  form  at  North  Woolwich; 


and  vice-president  of  the  Roy.al  Nav.al  Tem- 
perance Society.  Capt.ain  Phipps  w.as  for m.any 
years  a teacher  in  the  Ragged  School  at  AVool- 
wich,  and  took  jiart  in  many  subjects  of  inter- 
est .os  they  arose  in  his  neighbourhood,  more 
particularly  in  arranging  for  the  sending  to 
Canada  of  the  artisan  emigrants  from  the 
docky.ard,  Woolwich.  In  1872  he  had  i-eceived 
two  medals  for  his  services,  one  from  her  ma- 
jesty tlie  Queen,  and  one  from  his  highness  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey. 

Mr.  F.  Sherlock,  in  his  Illustrious  Abstainers, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars here  given,  informs  us  that  Admiral 
Sir  James  Sullivan  and  Admiral  Prevost 
may  be  mentioned  in  the  list  of  naval  officers 
who  were  personal  abstainers. 

Captain  George  Baylt,  husband  of  the 
author  of  Ragged  Homes,  and  How  to  Mend 
Them,  not  only  sympathized  with  Mrs.  Bayly 
in  all  her  undertakings,  but  from  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  Rescue  Society,  when 
temperance  work  led  to  the  cry  for  a “ public- 
house  without  the  drink,”  the  whole  of  his 
leisure  was  devoted  to  the  work  connected 
with  the  Workmen’s  Hall,  Kensington  Pot- 
teries, opened  in  April,  1861.  Nothing  went 
on  there  without  the  “ Capting,”  and  the  re- 
grets were  mutual  when  he  left  the  neighbour- 
hood. His  8ea  Life  Sixty  Years  ago,  written 
when  he  was  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  met 
with  a warm  reception.  He  continued  able 
to  attend  to  his  duties  as  an  elder  brother  of 
the  Trinity  House  until  within  ten  days  of 
his  de.ath  from  bronchitis,  November  13th, 
1888,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years. 

Captain  Charles  John  Grimmer,  a native 
of  Yarmouth,  became  captain  of  a ship  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-one  years.  For  .about 
thirty  years  he  w.as  an  active  labourer  in  the 
temperance  cause,  and  for  the  last  five  yeam 
of  his  life  was  employed  as  a sailor’s  mission- 
ary, and  at  all  times  rendered  valuable  service 
at  the  meetings  held  in  Burdett  Hall,  Lime- 
house,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Temper.ance  League.  He  died  at  Limehouse, 
June  22d,  1872. 

It  is  now  reported  th.at  there  is  a temper- 
ance society  in  connection  with  every  ship  in 
the  British  n.avy,  and  that  the  work  is  making 
steady  and  substantial  progress,  not  only  in 
the  navy,  but  also  in  the  merchant  service. 
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In  a previous  chapter  we  had  to  record  the 
beginning  of  those  unhappy  differences  which 
for  a time  did  much  to  embitter  feeling 
aud  to  hinder  progress  among  temperance 
reformers  in  our  land;  and  in  1856  the  con- 
troversy between  moral  suasion  and  restric- 
tion versus  complete  prohibition  still  continued 
to  divide  the  tempei’ance  ranks.  The  execu- 
tive of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  anxious 
to  propagate  their  own  views,  resolved  to  ap- 
point Mr.  James  Mitchell  as  their  superinten- 
dent for  the  Glasgow  district,  and  that  gentle- 
man entered  upon  his  duties  in  that  year.  To 
this  arrangement,  however,  the  directors  of 
the  Scottish  Temperance  League  were  op- 
posed, aud  they  intimated  to  the  Alliance 
executive  that  they  thought  “the  object  of 
both  organizations  would  be  best  secured  by 
their  confining  their  agents  and  special  labours 
to  England,  and  allow  the  League  to  work 
Scotland.”  This  the  Alliance  declined  to  do, 
unless  the  League  would  take  up  the  position 
on  prohibition  which  they  themselves  held. 
Further  correspondence  failing  to  bring  about 
a friendly  understanding  between  the  parties, 
the  Alliance  executive  re.solved  to  prosecute 
their  agitation  in  Scotland,  and  steps  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Mitchell  to  bring  before  the 
temperance  refonners  throughout  Scotland 
the  claims  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 
In  the  meantime  the  Christian  News  was  pub- 
lishing weekly  a series  of  articles  upon  the 
social,  moral,  and  religious  influence  of  the 


ti'atfic,  and  of  the  necessity  and  desirability 
of  legislative  prohibition. 

Just  at  this  pei’iod  Mrs.  .John  Theobald,  an 
able  and  popular  total  abstinence  and  Maine- 
law  advocate,  visited  Scotland,  and  by  her 
public  services  was  doing  much  good  to  the 
cause,  when  an  attack  was  made  upon  her  in 
the  columns  of  the  Glasgow  Commonwealth  by 
“An  Edinburgh  Correspondent,”  which  caused 
much  bitter  feeling  amongst  the  friends  of 
temperance.  The  editor  of  the  paper  had 
many  letters  protesting  against  this  onslaught 
upon  a lady  engaged  in  so  noble  a work,  and 
he  inserted  one  in  full  which  was  a trenchant 
blow  to  her  ungallant  opponent. 

Mrs.  Susan  Theobald  was  born  in  Mohills, 
county  Leitrim,  Ireland,  her  father  being  a 
gentleman  of  means  and  a Protestant,  while 
her  mother  was  a Roman  Catholic.  When 
she  was  yet  a child  her  parents  left  Ireland 
and  settled  in  Leicester,  where,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  the  future  temperance  advocate 
signed  the  tempei’ance  pledge.  She  was  mar- 
lied  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  two  years  later 
entered  upon  a lecturing  tour  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  temperance  crusade 
began  in  1856  among  the  mining  population 
of  Noi'thumberland,  where  she  received  abun- 
dant encouragement  from  her  village  audi- 
ences, and  this  success  was  continued  in  her 
jounieys  through  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Her 
earlier  public  appearance  was  thus  described : 

“ Standing  timidly,  shawled  aud  bonneted, 
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behind  a chair,  Mi's.  Tlieobald,  in  words 
scarcely  audible,  begins  her  address.  She  is 
at  first  ajiologetic  for  her  ajipearance  there, 
but  after  this  brief  prelude  she  speaks  out  in 
marvellous  style,  and  as  one  having  authority. 
The  misery,  the  remorse,  the  degradation  of 
the  drunkard  are  vividly  put  before  the  audi- 
ence in  di’amatic  sketches  that  appeal  to  the 
emotions,  and  these  dark  pictures  are  happily 
contrasted  with  the  ennobled  life  enjoyed  by 
the  reformed  drunkard.  Action  and  attitude 
are  leading  elements  in  her  oratorical  success.” 
Of  her  platform  style  Dr.  M'Culloch  of  Dum- 
fries wrote : “ I tell  yon  candidly  that  even 
Gough  is  inferior  in  many  respects — in  pathos, 
the  language  of  the  eyes,  and  in  effect  upon 
the  emotions  of  the  audience.” 

For  nine  years  she  travelled  the  United 
Kingdom  with  increasing  success,  until  she 
established,  first  at  Matlock  and  then  at 
Leicester,  a retreat  for  inebriate  ladies.  There 
she  still  (1892)  continues  her  good  work,  in 
a lai'ge  mansion-house  standing  in  its  own 
grounds,  and  by  her  method  of  treatment 
many  hopeless  drunkards  have  been  reformed. 

The  outcome  of  this  attack  upon  Mi's.  Theo- 
bald in  the  Glasgow  Commonwealth  was  the 
formation  of  an  organization  entitled  “The 
Edinburgh  Board  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic.” 

Within  a few  weeks  after  this  the  Rev.  W. 
Reid  attended  a soiree  of  the  Scottish  TemiDer- 
ance  League,  and  in  the  course  of  his  address 
advocated  the  claims  of  the  Maine  Law,  and 
urged  the  directors  to  enter  at  once  upon  the 
agitation  for  such  a law  for  this  country.  For 
this  he  was  denounced  by  the  Commonwealth, 
and  warmly  commended  bjUhe  Christian  News, 
and  at  a meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Board  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  held  on 
the  20th  November,  1856,  the  following  re- 
solution was  passed ; — 

“That  the  membei’s  of  this  board  feel 
bound  to  express  their  admiration  of  the  great 
and  efficient  labours  of  the  Rev.  William 
Reid,  Edinburgh,  in  the  temperance  cause, 
and  to  hail  with  pleasure  his  late  efforts  to 
enlisrhten  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Tern- 
perance  League  as  to  their  duty  in  reference 
to  the  liquor  traffic;  and  they  feel  bound,  how- 
ever reluctantly,  to  condemn  the  strictures 
made  on  that  effort  by  the  Commonwealth 
newspaper;  and  trust  that  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman will  continue  to  aid,  by  his  powerful 
appeals,  a movement  which  has  for  its  end. 


not  merely  to  regulate  but  to  annihilate  an 
evil”  {Christian  News,  No.  538). 

Mr.  Thomas  Knox,  president  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Total  Abstinence  Society,  and  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Scottish  Temperance 
League,  wrote  and  published  in  the  columns 
of  the  Commonwealth  (1856),  a series  of  letters 
addressed  to  the  executive  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance,  which  became  known  as  the 
“Auld  Reekie”  letters,  that  being  his  nom  de 
plume.  In  the  first  of  these  letters  “Auld 
Reekie”  characterized  “England  as  in  a state 
of  teetotal  or  United  Kingdom  Alliance  de- 
stitution— their  movement  as  being  literally 
in  rags,  and  their  agent  as  an  eccentric,  touchy, 
and  inqn'acticable  lecturer,  who  took  English 
money  to  defame  and  misrepresent  his  native 
land.”  This,  of  course,  aroused  a storm  of 
indignant  protest  from  individuals  and  socie- 
ties in  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  knew 
Mr.  Mitchell  to  be  a devoted,  self-sacrificing, 
and  well-tried  labourer  in  the  movement,  un- 
deserving of  any  such  stigma  as  this  so  cruelly 
cast  upon  him. 

During  this  newspaper  war  a deputation 
from  the  Alliance,  consisting  of  the  honorary 
secretary,  Mr.  S.  Pope,  Judge  Marshall,  and 
Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  visited  several  towns  in  Scot- 
land, and  met  with  a most  cordial  reception, 
resolutions  approving  of  the  Alliance  being 
passed  in  each  town.  A t Edinburgh  a counter 
attraction  was  provided,  and  strong  opposition 
was  raised,  but  nevertheless  there  was  a large 
and  enthusiastic  meeting.  Mr.  John  Hope 
presided,  and  in  a memorable  address  upon 
the  inefficiency  of  “ Teetotalism,”  and  the 
necessity  for  “Legislative  Prohibition,”  the 
Rev.  William  Reid  welcomed  the  deputation. 
The  result  was  the  creation  of  a strong  feel- 

O 

ing  in  favour  of  the  Alliance. 

At  this  crisis  the  Licensed  Victuallers  and 
the  committee  of  the  Edinbui'gh  Total  Absti- 
nence Society,  combined,  brought  forward 
Professor  Laycock  to  oppose  the  agitation  for 
legal  prohibition,  and  a meeting  was  held 
in  Queen  Sti'eet  Hall,  January  26th,  1857. 
Adam  Black,  M.P.,  presided,  and  was  sup- 
jjorted  by  Professor  Dick,  Mr.  Knox,  presi- 
dent of  the  society,  and  several  members  of 
the  society’s  committee.  The  lecturer  graphi- 
cally described  the  evils  of  tlrunkenness,  which 
he  condemned  and  denounced  as  a debasing 
vice;  while  he  assailetl  the  entire  temperance 
movement  as  a fundamental  error,  and  based 
upon  a total  niisconcei)tion  of  the  moral  and 
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pliysical  constitution  of  man.  On  the  evening 
of  Tluu'sday,  January  2ntli,  the  ]irofessor  de- 
livered his  second  lecture  in  the  same  hall, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Duncan  M‘Laren, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  denounced  the  jjrin- 
ciples  of  temiierance  reformers,  more  parti- 
cularly of  those  who  are  advocates  of  prohi- 
bitory or  Maine-law  principles,  declaring  that 
he  who  joined  their  movement  bowed  his  neck 
to  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant;  and  that  while  the 
])ledge  M'as  moral  coercion  and  productive  of 
fear  and  fraud,  this  was  physical  coercion  of 
the  worst  kind,  and  as  the  I’esult  of  a fixed 
law  would  flood  this  country  with  perjury  and 
every  species  of  crime,  converting  the  police 
and  detectives  into  living  personations  of  fraud 
and  deception.  Forbes  Mackenzie’s  Act  had 
proved  this  in  our  own  city  to  a great  extent; 
and  if  it  were  extended  to  the  whole  week  its 
results  would  be  appalling.  . . . He  was  glad 
that  there  was  no  hope  for  a Maine  Law  in 
Britain  (hisses  and  confusion,  which  could 
only  be  suppressed  by  the  interference  of  the 
chairman).  Here  again  the  lecturer  reiterated 
his  statement,  amid  renewed  hisses  and  in- 
creased confusion.  The  enactment  of  such  a 
law  in  Britain  would  be  an  ominous  warning 
to  every  lover  of  liberty,  and  would  give 
striking  evidence  of  his  country  declining. 
America  was  on  all  sides  giving  evidence  that 
it  was  on  the  verge  of  a fearful  catastrophe. 
Drunkenness  could  only  be  suppressed  by  the 
punishment  of  drunkards,  sanitary  reform, 
ministerial  instruction,  physiological  educa- 
tion, daily  railway  excursions,  and  dramatic 
representations,  &c.  It  will  be  observed  that 
he  confined  himself  exclusively  to  moral  means; 
all  else  was  coercion  and  tyranny  (Lewis’s 
Histon/,  pp.  150,  151). 

The  executive  of  the  Alliance  at  once  took 
steps  to  expose  the  fallacies  and  misstatements 
of  Professor  Laycock,  and  arranged  for  Dr. 
Lees  to  visit  Edinburgh  for  that  j^urpose. 
The  meeting  was  held  in  Queen  Sti'eet  Hall, 
which  was  crowded.  - Bailie  Blackadder  pre- 
sided, and  was  supported  on  the  platform  by 
a numerous  and  influential  company.  At  the 
close  of  the  address,  Mr.  John  Hope  proposed 
that  a hearty  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Dr. 
Lees  “for  his  able  and  talented  refutation, 
wherein  he  had  so  thoroughly  upset  the  argu- 
ments of  the  opponents  of  the  great  national 
movement  which  they  had  met  to  defend.” 
This  was  cairied  unanimously. 

Having  thus  succeeded  in  successfully  com- 


bating the  specious  sophistry  of  Profes.sor 
Laycock,  in  so  far  as  the  legislative  or  political 
asj)ect  of  the  (piestion  was  concerned,  the 
Edinburgh  Board  resolved  to  try  to  defeat 
him  upon  the  physiological  aspect  also,  and 
entered  into  communication  with  Dr.  J.  M. 
M'Culloch  of  Dumfries,  who  agreed  to  deliver 
a lecture  entitled  “ Laycock  Dissected.”  Per- 
haps no  man  in  Scotland  was  better  fitted  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  medical  students  and 
others  seemed  to  acknowledge  this,  and  there- 
fore raised  a formidable  opposition. 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
meeting  was  announced  to  be  held,  a circular 
was  issued  instigating  arising  among  the  stu- 
dents, on  the  plea  that  Professor  Laycock  had 
been  insulted  in  the  placard  announcing  Dr. 
M‘Culloch’s  lecture.  Placards  were  issued 
calling  upon  the  students  to  muster  in  force 
at  the  hall,  and  vindicate  their  libei’al-minded 
profe.ssor  from  the  indignity  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  Long  before  the  time  an- 
nounced, the  hall  was  crammed  with  an  up- 
roarious assemblage,  many  of  whom  appeared 
to  be  students,  who  were  detei'mined  that  the 
lecturer  should  not  be  heard,  and  they  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  either  chairman  or  lec- 
turer speaking  at  any  length. 

The  Edinburgh  Board  for  the  Suppression  of 
the  Liquor  Traffic,  after  due  deliberation,  re- 
solved to  uphold  the  right  of  jDublic  meeting, 
and  again  arranged  for  Dr.  M'Culloch  to 
deliver  his  lecture.  The  authorities  were 
appealed  to,  and  police  protection  secured,  the 
police  being  stationed  underneath  and  around 
the  hall  ready  for  immediate  action,  whilst 
the  magistrates  themselves  were  pi'esent.  “The 
hard-working  mechanicsof  Edinburgh  realized 
their  responsibility,  and  nobly  rose  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  occasion,  taking  early  precau- 
tions to  distribute  themselves  well  throughout 
the  hall.  This  judicious  arrangement  com- 
pelled the  large  columns  of  students  to  break 
up  and  become  divided  as  they  entered  the 
meeting,  which  tended  greatly  to  disconcert 
their  plans;  and  the  circumstance  that  several 
of  the  more  forward  and  refractory  were 
summarily  dealt  with  upon  the  spot,  exerted 
a depressing  influence  upon  their  courage,  and 
thus  weakened  their  power  of  exciting  tumult 
and  revolt.” 

Mr.  John  Hojie  occupied  the  chair,  and  we 
ai’e  told  that  the  lecture  of  Dr.  M'Cnlloch 
was  “all  that  could  be  desired.  While  dis- 
tinguished for  its  singular  prudence  and  discre- 
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tion,  it  so  reversed  tlie  tlieories,  upset  tlie 
arguments,  and  laid  bare  tlie  subtleties  of 
Professor  Laycock,  that  from  that  hour  he 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  either 
upon  the  moral,  physical,  or  political  aspect 
of  the  temperance  question.” 

Early  in  1857  a conversazione  was  held  in 
the  Waverley  Temperance  Hotel,  Edinburgh, 
to  consider  what  should  be  done  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League, 
and  of  the  movement  in  general.  Although 
considered  to  be  a meeting  only  of  those  who 
were  regarded  as  friendly  to  the  restrictive 
policy  of  the  League,  a difference  of  opinion 
was  sti’ongly  manifested.  Some  were  in  fa- 
vour of  a Maine  Law,  others  contended  that 
the  evil  “should  be  dealt  with  piecemeal,  and 
instead  of  crying  out  for  total  and  immediate 
prohibition,  let  us  take  what  we  can  get,  or  we 
will  only  retard  the  movement.”  Another 
thought  that  “as  union  in  this  movement  was 
most  desirable,  and  as  the  principle  of  a Maine 
Law  w'as  involved  in  the  Forbes  Mackenzie 
Act,  he  could  not  see  why  the  League  should 
hesitate  to  admit  themselves  favourable  to 
such  a measure.”  Some  upheld  the  one  view, 
some  the  other,  and  the  meeting  separated 
without  coming  to  any  resolution  upon  the 
subject. 

In  the  meantime  the  subject  was  kept  before 
the  public  mind  by  the  exertions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Board,  the  persistent  advocacy  of  the 
Christian  News,  &c.,  so  that  it  became  apparent 
that  a crisis  was  at  hand,  and  the  twelfth  num- 
ber of  the  Weekly  Journal  contained  a mani- 
festo from  the  League  directors  publicly  an- 
nouncing that  they  wex’e  now  “for  the  entire 
prohibition  of  the  traffic.”  This  was  hailed  by 
some  with  gi’eat  rejoicing,  and  by  others  with 
caution,  as  they  feared  that  the  decision  had 
been  hastily  arrived  at,  and  might  pi'ove  delu- 
sive. 

About  this  time  the  organs  of  theLeague  were 
charged  with  repeated  misrepresentations  rela- 
tive to  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Alliance, 
and  at  length  a formal  protest  was  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  several  gentlemen  in  Dumfries, 
demanding  that  the  directors  of  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League  should  insert  in  their  own 
Journal,  and  in  other  temperance  jjeriodicals, 
a statement  cordially  welcoming  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  in  Scotland,  and  expressing 
regret  that  the  i)rinci])les  of  the  Alliance 
should  have  been  misrepresented  in  any  of 
their  publications.  As  might  have  been  an- 


ticijxated,  this  ajxpeal  was  set  at  nought,  and 
Dr.  M'Culloch  of  Dumfries  therefore  gave 
notice  of  a motion  to  be  brought  before  the 
annual  meeting,  “ charging  the  directors  with 
having,  in  the  organs  of  the  League,  pub- 
lished and  cii'culated  misrepresentations  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  its  princi- 
ples as  set  forth  in  their  constitution  and  liter- 
ature, and  jxroposing  that  all  such  misrepre- 
sentations be  immediately  withdrawn.” 

Greatly  to  the  surprise  of  Dr.  M'Culloch  and 
his  supporters,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Sat- 
urday preceding  the  meetings  of  the  League 
contained  a letter  headed : “ Dr.  M'Culloch, 
Mr.  Knox,  and  the  Edinburgh  Board,”  signed 
by  “William  Forsyth,”  and  “ William  B.  Turn- 
bull,”  wherein  they  make  a full  confession  and 
apology  for  having  “either  directly  or  in- 
directly countenanced  thelineof  policy”  which 
had  been  pursued  by  the  Edinburgh  Board  for 
the  Suppi’ession  of  Drunkenness;  eulogizing 
Mr.  Thomas  Knox  as  a gentleman  who  had 
done  much  for  the  temperance  cause,  and 
strongly  deprecating  the  motion  of  Dr.  M'Cul- 
loch, at  the  same  time  intimating  that  “ we, 
as  members  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League, 
cannot  vote  for  it,  or  be  regarded  as  sympa- 
thizing with  it.” 

In  order  to  meet  Dr.  M'Culloch’s  motion, 
the  dii-ectors  of  the  League  arranged  to  have 
a resolution  proposed  at  the  public  meeting 
“approving  of  the  manner  in  which  the  past 
oixerations  of  the  League  had  been  conducted.” 

This  was  accordingly  moved  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Wallace,  in  a speech  of  over  an  hour’s  dura- 
tion, in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  details 
and  statistics  regarding  the  machinery  and 
literatui-e  of  the  League,  and  stated  that  it  was 
an  institution  which  required  no  advocacy 
from  him.  Its  directors  had  issued  a circular 
in  which  it  was  emphatically  stated  that  “ we 
are  for  the  entire  legislative  ])rohibition  of 
the  traffic,  and  shall  go  on  for  this  result  as 
rapidly  as  the  sentiment  of  the  countr}’  will 
demand  and  sustain  legislative  action.”  He 
then  referred  to  the  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act 
as  a practical  measure,  secured  to  Scotland, 
as  he  believed,  through  the  vigorous  action 
of  the  League,  concluding  by  advocating  an 
early  closing  movement  for  the  publicans,  an 
agitation,  in  the  first  instance,  for  the  Saturday 
half-holiday,  and  trying  to  get  a ten-hours 
bill  for  the  other  days  of  the  week;  while,  “ in 
the  meantime,  we  must  insist  upon  a large 
reduction  in  the  number  of  public -houses. 
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especi.ally  in  the  poorer  distriets  of  our  towns 
and  cities”  ( Wcekli/  Journal,  No.  20,  p.  3). 

After  Mr.  Wallace  had  concluded,  the  Ilev. 
Patrick  Brewster  rose  and  desired  some  ex- 
planation upon  the  resolution,  as  it  appeared 
to  him  to  settle  by  anticipation  the  motion  of 
Dr.  M'Culloch.  The  Rev.  Duncan  Ogilvie 
rose  to  order,  amid  much  confusion.  Dr. 
M'Culloch  then  rose  and  requested  that,  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  no  attention  be  paid 
to  what  was  said  or  done  at  the  present  meet- 
ing ; after  which  the  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Hon.  Neal  Dow  of  Portland,  Maine, 
U.S.A.,  then  addressed  the  meeting,  and  told 
them  that  “the  people  of  Maine  secui’ed  their 
prohibition  law  by  asking  and  working  for  it.” 
Hedenied  that  the  Maine  Law  was  a “failin-e,” 
and  affirmed  that  it  was  a “great  and  glorious 
success,”  and  by  a now  very  familiar  illustra- 
tion administered  a well -merited  rebuke  to 
the  reverend  and  lay  “ drags”  upon  the  wheels 
of  progress,  which  was  received  by  the  audi- 
ence wdth  tremendous  cheering  and  keen  ap- 
preciation. Mr.  S.  Pope,  who  accompanied 
Mr.  Dow,  also  addressed  the  meeting,  and 
at  the  breakfast  on  the  following  morning, 
vindicated  the  Alliance  from  the  calumny  and 
slanders  which  had  been  heaped  upon  it  by  its 
opponents.  In  reply  to  the  statement  that 
9-lOths  of  the  members  of  the  Alliance  were 
not  teetotallers,  he  said,  “ That  was  not  true, 
99-lOOths  of  them  were,  and  the  remaining 
hundredth  were  fast  coming  over.” 

The  annual  members’  meeting  of  the  League 
next  took  place,  when  Dr.  M'Culloch  bi'ought 
forward  his  motion,  which  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  John  Davie  of  Dunfermline.  The  Rev. 
Alex.  Hannay  moved  an  amendment,  and  a 
stormy  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Brewster,  Rev.  H.  Calderwood,  and 
Messrs.  S.  Pope,  John  Stewart,  Edinburgh, 
and  Wm.  Lindsay,  Aberdeen,  took  part.  Dr. 
M'Culloch  had  no  time  to  reply,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Rev.  W.  Reid  and  Mr.  John 
Stewart  he  withdrew  his  motion. 

A motion  was  made  by  Mr.  John  Paton  of 
Barrhead,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Davidson,  “ That  the  directors  of  the  League 
enter  upon  an  agitation,  with  the  view  of 
testing  the  propriety  and  practicability  of 
suppressing  the  traffic  altogether;”  but  its 
opponents  succeeded  in  preventing  it  being 
carried. 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a meeting 
of  the  Edinburgh  Board  or  Maine-law  Com- 


mittee was  held,  to  which  Messrs.  Forsyth 
and  Turnbull  had  been  specially  summoned, 
and  which  they  attendetl,  to  “ hear  their 
conduct  fully  animadverted  upon  and  unspar- 
ingly condemned  by  their  late  colleagues.” 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  tendered  their  re- 
signations, when  a motion  was  carried  that 
no  resignations  be  accepted  until  the  books 
were  balanced,  and  each  member  assessed  for 
his  share  of  any  liability  that  might  be  found 
against  the  institution.  At  the  next  meeting 
it  was  found  that  the  minute-book,  along  with 
the  Dumfries  and  Manchester  correspondence, 
had  been  removed  from  the  office,  which  at 
once  put  a stop  to  all  further  business.  Both 
Messrs.  Forsyth  and  Turnbull  declined  to 
answer  any  questions  upon  the  subject  of  the 
missing  property,  and  after  consultation  the 
board  decided  to  dissolve  the  institution. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  Kingdom  Alii- 
ance  sent  another  deputation  to  Scotland,  the  ( 
result  being  that  eventually  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  societies  pronounced  in  favour  of  i 
the  principles  of  the  Alliance,  and  expressed  / 
their  willingness  to  woi’k  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posed Permissive  Bill  (Lewis’s  History,  p.  264). 
This  result  was  not  altogether  the  work  of  the 
deputation,  but  was  much  aided  thereby,  as 
also  by  the  admirable  lectures  of  Mr.  Edward  ( 
Grubb. 

A series  of  ci’owded  public  meetings  for  the 
discussion  of  the  whole  question  were  held  in 
Edinburgh  under  the  auspices  of  the  total  ab- 
stinence society  in  connection  with  Brighton 
Street  Chui’ch,  at  which  lectures  were  de- 
livered by  clergymen  and  gentlemen  from 
different  parts  of  Scotland,  who  advocated 
the  claims  of  the  Permissive  Bill  and  the 
Maine  Law.  Resolutions  were  passed  appi'ov- 
ing  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Alliance, 
and  censuring  the  directors  of  the  Scotti.sh 
Temperance  League  for  their  conduct  towards 
the  Alliance  movement.  The  Rev.  James 
Wilson  was  appointed  as  an  additional  agent 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  Scotland, 
and  rendered  considerable  service. 

At  Leith  a discussion  was  held  for  several 
nights  between  some  of  the  officials  of  the 
Leith  Total  Abstinence  Society — Messrs.  Gil- 
bert Archer  and  Joseph  Adams,  the  president 
and  secretary — and  the  advocates  of  the  Alli- 
ance, supported  by  Messrs.  M'Fadyen  and 
Guthrie,  the  result  being  a vote,  by  a large 
majority,  in  favour  of  the  Alliance  and  the 
Pei'missive  Bill. 
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In  lecturing  for  the  Scottish  Teniperance 
League  Mr.  Gough’s  attitude  towards  the 
Alliance  question,  and  his  contradictory  state- 
ments as  to  the  merits  and  effects  of  prohibi- 
tion, very  seriously  complicated  mattei’S  and 
intensified  the  bitterness  that  characterized 
these  discussions.  The  following  extracts 
from  his  speeches  speak  for  themselves: — 

In  Cincinnati,  in  1853,  “ Mr.  Gough  re- 
marked that  he  had  not  come  there  that  night 
to  discuss  particularly  the  Maine  Law;  but 
he  would  give  A is  opinions  upon  it.  An7u'- 
hilation  teas  the  only  i-emedy  for  hitemperance. 
It  was  asserted  by  many  that  no  one  had  a 
right  to  oppose  the  traffic,  and  the  previous 
exertions  of  temperance  societies  has  been  so 
employed.  This  was  an  egregious  error — the 
traffic,  and  the  ti'affic  alone,  should  he  warred 
against.  The  Maine  Law  is  the  proper  law  to 
quench,  the  only  law  that  will  quench  the  fatal 
plague  that  is  yeaiiy  consuining  thousands. 
Give  himf  he  said,  “ the  Maine  Law  or  none 
— annihilation  or  nothing.  Take  exti'eme  7nea- 
sures,  or  abandon  the  labour,  which  must  result 
f-uitlessly . Its  necessity  was  being  felt  more 
and  more  every  day.  Countless  methods  had 
been  adopted  and  tried;  and  experience  had 
taught  this  was  the  only  mangier  of  rescuing 
the  world  from  the  most  horrible  of  all  vices, 
honour -destroying,  sense -consuming,  conta- 
gion-breathing, woe-creating,  soul-damning 
intemperance.” 

In  October,  1853,  Mr.Goughsaid  in  London; 
“ The  liquor  traffic  was  the  cause  of  pauperism 
and  of  crime.  Before  they  passed  the  Maine 
Law  the  mayor  of  Portland  had  stated  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  House  of  Correction 
in  that  city  should  be  enlarged ; now  it  was 
emptjq  and  to  let.  For  the  same  cause  the 
only  use  to  which  they  could  put  the  watch- 
house  was  to  store  in  it  condemned  spirits. 
, . . . It  was  nonsense  to  appeal  to  the 

moral  sense  of  men  who  had  no  moral  sense. 
He  believed  in  prevention,  and  that  was  what 
he  was  come  here  to  recoinmend.  In  America 
they  had  felt  that  they  could  endure  the 
liquor  traffic  no  longer;  and  that  was  what 
they  would  have  to  resort  to  in  England.  He 
had  never  seen  public  opmion  so  rapidly  foi'm- 
ing  on  aiiy  subject  as  he  had  on  this  since  he 
had  been  in  this  country.” 

In  Glasgow,  in  February,  1854,  Mr.  Gough 
said : “ In  order  that  these  customs  be  abol- 
ished, they  were  taking  measures  to  wage  a 
war  of  entire  jn-ohibition  and  annihilation  of 


the  traffic.  He  could  only  illustrate  the  posi- 
tion they  had  hitherto  occupied  by  comparing 
themselves  to  a paity  playing  at  ten-pins. 
The  game  is  going  on,  and  they  were  busy  in 
getting  the  pins  put  on  their  end,  but  up 
comes  the  ball,  and  their  work  is  to  begin 
again.  We  have  again  and  again  put  them 
up,  but  now  as  the  game  is  going  on  we  cry. 
Stop  that  ball ! The  spirit-dealer,  like  tlie 
ball,  is  undoing  the  work  of  the  temperance 
reformer,  and  we  are  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  business  must  be  stopped,  and  it  is 
rajiidly  becoming  public  sentiment.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  not  the  being  called  a 
temperance  man  that  now  satisfies,  and  un- 
less a man  says  he  is  for  prohihition,  his 
temperance  is  considered  rather  doubtful. 
We  wage  a war  against  the  business;  and  in 
saying  so  we  do  not  mean  the  dealing  it  out 
at  a halfiienny  a glass,  but  that  traffic  which 
is  indicated  by  such  an  advertisement  as  the 
following:  — Corn!  corn  I corn!  Highest 
cash  prices  given  for  corn  delivered  at  our 
distillei’y”  {Christian  Mews,  1854). 

Just  before  his  return  to  America,  Mr. 
Gough  visited  Leicester,  and  there  stated 
that  “after  a brief  sojourn  there  he  hoped  to 
return  hither,  and  wage  a war  against  the 
liquor  traffic,  until  old  England,  the  land  of 
his  nativity,  was  free  from  the  curse  of  the 
drinking  shops,  and  the  people  as  sober  and 
intellectual  as  they  were  proverbially  indus- 
trious” {Chi-istian  Neivs,  No.  425,  p.  174). 

After  his  return  to  America  Mr.  Gough 
spoke  very  enqihatically,  and  declared  that 
“ the  case  in  regard  to  prohibition  is  as  if  one 
had  a bad  tooth  in  his  head.  He  takes  a seat 
in  the  dentist’s  chair,  and  if  the  dentist  is  a 
bungler,  he  will  give  it  wrench  after  wrench, 
but  still  the  tooth  will  not  come  out.  Com- 
mon sense  tells  us  to  give  the  liquor  dealer  a 
wrench  once  for  all;  out  with  the  tooth  at 
once;  put  the  liquor  dealer  out  of  his  agony 
by  prohibition.  We  want  no  half  measures  ; the 
time  for  that  has  passed  by;  crush  the  traffic, 
or  give  us  nothing  ” {New  YoiL  Tribune). 

In  Boston  Mr.  Gough  said:  “ When  he  was 
young  he  went  for  moral  suasion,  but  now  he 
knew  better.  You  might  as  soon  try  to  storm 
Gibraltar  with  a pop-gun,  as  to  effect  a great 
moral  reformation  by  the  moral  suasion  move- 
ment” {Clu'istian  News,  No.  571,  p.  6). 

Such  were  the  utterances  of  Mr.  Gough 
when  he  was  acting  under  the  auspices  of 
those  who  believed  in  and  advocated  prohibi- 
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tion  ; but  wlieii  he  lectured  for  the  Scottish 
aiul  National  Temperance  Leagues,  his  voice 
srive  utterance  to  other  sentiments. 

At  JMasciiester,  in  August,  1858,  he  told 
his  audiences  tliat“the  liquor  traffic  had  been 
abolished  from  170  places  in  New  England, 
by  the  people  being  a law  unto  themselves, 
through  the  intlueuce  of  moral  suasion  and 
the  temperance  pledge.” 

On  the  14th  and  15th  September,  1859,  Mr. 
Gough  delivered  two  lectures  in  the  Concert 
Hall,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  Liverpool,  the 
second  of  which  was  mainly  directed  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  which  he  very  strongly  con- 
demned as  injurious  and  evil  in  its  tendencies, 
and  in  speaking  of  the  remedy  said  that 
“ teetotalism  was  the  basis,  prohibition  the  ulti- 
mate residt”  {Liverpool  Mercury,  September 
16th,  1859);  and  at  another  time  he  is  reported 
to  have  attempted  to  prove  the  Maine  Law 
to  be  “a  dead  letter  everywhere,”  and  a 
“universal  failure;”  so  that  it  seems  almost 
impossible  to  reconcile  his  various  statements 
upon  this  question  of  prohibition. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
^ Temperance  League  in  1858,  Mr.  Lang  brought 
up  a motion  urging  “ the  formation  of  politi- 
cal associations  in  Scotland  in  connection  with 
the  League,”  and  embodying  the  principle  of 
admitting  “ all  parties  opposed  to  the  traffic, 
whether  abstainers  or  not.”  The  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Davidson  moved  as  an  amendment, 
“ That  the  directors  of  the  League  take  up  the 
Permissive  Bill  suggested  by  the  Alliance.” 
The  Eev.  John  Guthrie  opposed  the  amend- 
ment, on  the  ground  that  “the  Permissive 
Bill  did  not  originate  with  the  League  board, 

I and  that  to  palm  such  an  agitation  on  the 
League  in  present  circumstances,  would  in  all 
respects  be  most  preposterous  and  ungracious, 
and  completely  in  the  face  of  the  vote  of 
confidence  and  thanks  they  had  so  heartily 
accorded  to  their  directors.”  He  also  opposed 
Mr.  Lang’s  motion,  “deprecated  the  formation 
I of  new  temperance  organizations,”  and  moved 
a long  and  somewhat  indefinite  amendment, 
the  only  particular  and  important  clause  which 
it  contained  being  that  which  committed  the 
League  to  the  official  and  authoritative  decla- 
ration, that  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic  was 
' '•'■only  possible  through  the  united  efforts  of 
moral  reformers,  whether  abstainers  or  not” 
( Weekly  Journal,  No.  46,  p.  267).  The  motion 
and  several  amendments  being  put,  Mr. 
Guthrie’s  was  declared  carried. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Total 
Abstinence  Society  was  held  in  September, 
1858,  at  which  the  question  of  prohibition 
and  the  Permissive  Bill  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Robert  Moir,  who,  on  rising  to  propose 
his  resolution,  was  desired  by  the  president 
to  hand  it  up  to  the  platform,  in  order,  as 
Mr.  Moir  supposed,  that  he  might  I’ead  it  to 
the  meeting;  but  as  soon  as  the  president 
discovered  the  nature  of  the  resolution,  he 
intimated  that  he  would  not  allow  Mr.  Moir 
to  proceed,  and  the  meeting  broke  up. 

A meeting,  called  by  advertisement,  was 
held  in  Brighton  Street  Church  on  the  fol- 
lowingevening, for  the  purpose  of  reading  and 
considering  the  motion  which  had  been  thus 
rejected.  Considerable  interest  was  created 
upon  the  subject,  and  a large  audience  assem- 
bled to  hear  Mr.  Moir,  who  supported  his 
motion  by  an  able  speech.  The  motion  read 
as  follows:  “That  while  this  meeting  heartily 
approves  of  the  principle  of  moral  suasion, 
and  hails  with  pleasure  every  effort  to  restrain 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquoi’s,  it  at  the 
same  time  agrees  to  petition  in  favour  of  the 
Permissive  Maine-law  Bill  about  to  be  intro- 
duced into  parliament.”  It  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Cuthbertson,  and  carried  with 
only  three  dissentients.  (Edinburgh  Daily 
Express,  Oct.  1st,  1858). 

At  a meeting  of  friends  of  the  temperance 
movement  in  Glasgow,  held  February  5th, 
1858,  it  was  I’esolved  to  convene  a conference 
of  representatives  from  each  of  such  total 
abstinence  societies  as  chose  to  appoint  them, 
the  object  being  “ to  promote  a greater  recipro- 
city of  feeling  and  interest  among  the  temper- 
ance societies  in  the  city,  and  to  secure  a greater 
amount  of  unity  and  vigour  and  promptitude 
of  action  when  any  emergency  or  circumstance 
of  a social,  moral,  or  political  nature,  likely  to 
exert  an  inffuence  on  the  temperance  cause, 
may  occur  to  demand  it.” 

This  confei’ence  was  held  in  Simpson’s  Coffee- 
house, February  16th,  1858,  and  it  was  agreed 
that  a quarterly  conference  be  regularly  held 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  circular,  and 
that  notices  of  resolutions  to  be  submitted  to 
the  conference  be  notified  to  the  secretai'y  “at 
least  fourteen  days  before  the  meeting.”  Notice 
of  the  following  resolution  was  thereafter 
given  by  the  Main  Street  Bridgeton  Society: 
— “That  this  conference,  satisfied  of  the 
soundness  of  the  principles  of  the  ‘Permissive 
Maine  Law,’  and  the  desirability  of  procuring 
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an  enactment  wliich  will  give  tlie  ])eople  more 
direct  control  over  the  drink  trallic,  recom- 
mends to  the  temperance  societies  of  Glasgow 
that  they  commence  at  once  a vigorous  and 
combined  agitation  for  the  total  and  imme- 
diate overthrow  of  the  liquor  trallic.” 

This  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Robert  Court, 
and  strongly  opposed  by  Messrs.  INl'Gavin  and 
Marr,  the  discussion  being  continued  for 
several  nights,  and  resulting  in  the  carrying 
of  the  resolution  by  a majority  of  live.  The 
final  result  was  the  determination  to  form  a 
separate  and  distinct  organization,  under  the 
title  of  the  “ Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Asso- 
ciation.” 

The  inauguration  of  this  new  association 
was  commenced  by  a meeting  of  nearly  100 
representatives  and  delegates,  held  in  the 
lesser  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  on  the  morning 
of  October  1st,  1858,  Mr.  James  Torrens  in 
the  chair.  After  devotional  exercises  by  the 
Rev.  John  Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  the  provisional 
committee’s  declaration  of  princijDles  was  dis- 
cussed in  detail,  the  association  was  duly 
formed,  officers  elected,  &c.  &c.  The  public 
inaugural  meeting  was  held  in  the  large  City 
Hall,  which  was  well  tilled.  Mr.  James 
Torrens,  president  of  the  association,  presided, 
and  was  suppoi-ted  by  Messrs.  Samuel  Pope, 
honorary  secretary  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance;  William  Euiug,  Glasgow;  John 
Davie,  Dunfermline;  Arthur,  from  Canada; 
Robert  Simpson  and  W.  Ridley,  Glasgow ; 
Thomas  Hamlin,  J.P.,  Greenock;  H.  Drum- 
mond, Stirling;  Rev.  Messrs.  Galloway,  Cowan, 
F.  Johnson,  R.  Anderson,  H.  Anderson,  and 
P.  Mather,  Glasgow ; Rev.  Patrick  Brewster, 
Paisley;  Rev.  Alex.  Davidson,  Barrhead;  Rev. 
D.  Brotchie,  Greenock ; Rev.  G.  T.  M.  Inglis, 
Paisley;  Rev.  John  Kirk,  Edinburgh;  Rev. 
Fergus  Ferguson,  senr.,  Aberdeen ; Rev.  John 
Reid,  Catrine;  Rev.  James  Wilson,  Edin- 
burgh; Rev.  George  Cron,  Belfast;  Rev.  John 
Inglis,  Bellshill;  Messrs.  David  Lewis,  John 
Miller,  J.  Grieve,  Andrew  Hamilton,  John 
Dickson,  Henry  Morris,  Eneas  M‘Kay,  John 
Lees,  and  John  MTntosh,  Edinburgh;  James 
M‘Naught  and  John  Crawford,  Greenock; 
Andrew  Craig,  John  Cochran,  and  Matthew 
Craig,  Barrhead;  James  Osborne,  Mearns; 
Alex.  Hamilton,  Stirling;  James  Little,  Kil- 
marnock; Andrew  Glendinniug,  Port-Glas- 
frow;  D.  M'Farlane,  Neilston;  Robert  Lear- 
month,  Linlithgow;  George  Anderson,  Gala- 
shiels; George  Lewis,  Selkirk;  James  Mal- 


colm, Largs;  James  Mitchell,  Edward  Morris, 
John  Smith,  John  Nicol,  James  Selkirk, 
Alex.  Graham,  James  Malcolm,  Robert 
M'Gregor,  James  Murray,  Robert  Court,  J. 
Y.  Bogle,  Thomas  Trench,  John  M'Menan, 
John  Tweed,  James  Bone,  Hans  Newall,  John 
Buchanan,  John  Gardiner,  and  other’s.  Letters 
of  apology  and  sympathy  were  read  from  Mr. 
Robert  Service  of  Culcreugh,  Rev.  Mr.  Scrym- 
geour  of  Linlithgow,  and  Rev.  William  Reid 
of  Stirling. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Davidson,  Messrs.  S.  Pope,  Arthur  (from 
Canada),  John  Paton,  and  David  Lewis. 

A resolution  approving  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance  agitation  in  Scotland  being  put 
to  the  meeting,  was  carried  unanimously  amid 
prolonged  applause. 

At  this  time  deputations  from  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League  were  sent  out  to  most  of 
the  towns  in  Scotland,  and  in  this  connection 
the  Rev.  William  Reid  of  Edinburgh  was  a 
prominent  speaker.  Sometimes,  however,  his 
language  was  such  as  to  raise  a strong  feeling 
of  opposition,  and  the  carrying  of  resolutions 
contrary  to  what  was  intended  and  anticipated 
by  the  directors  of  the  League.  At  Galashiels, 
Greenock,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and 
Barrhead  the  deputations  were  strongly  op- 
posed, and  the  meetings  in  some  cases  were 
rather  disorderly. 

Meanwhile  the  new  Scottish  Permissive 
Bill  Association  received  the  hearty  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  the  executive  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  and  the  agents  of  the 
Alliance  occupied  the  same  platforms  and 
formed  joint  deputations  with  the  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  Scottish  Association. 

In  order  to  test  public  opinion  on  the  pro- 
posed Permissive  Bill  of  the  Alliance,  a house- 
to-house  canvass  was  made  of  the  inhabitants 
of  numerous  towns,  and  the  results  were  as 
follows  ; — 


Against 

Neut. 

For. 

Total. 

Selkirk,  

86 

240 

997 

1,323 

Galashiels, 

1’20 

223 

1,700 

2,043 

Barrhead, 

238 

358 

2,630 

3,2-26 

Greenock, 

389 

1,878 

14,352 

16,619 

Balfron, 

16 

131 

511 

658 

88 

168 

811 

1,067 

Bellshill,  

22 

— 

751 

773 

Kilmarnock  (partial),. 
Eilinburgh  (one  wai’d), 

Glasgow  (partial), 

Enrlston  (partial), 

41 

428 

477 

2 

8 

122 

856 

979 

15 

81 

617 

4,175 

7,0-27 

93 

6-23 

780 

5,459 

8,483 

110 

712 

1,915 

5,051 

34,287 

41,253 
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These  returns  proved  tliat  there  was  a 
liealthy  and  powerful  temperance  sentiment, 
and  tliat  in  many  localities,  the  people,  if  in- 
vested with  the  power,  would,  aye  long  ere 
this,  have  settled  the  liquor  question  for  them- 
selves by  banishing  it  from  the  district,  if 
not  from  the  whole  country. 

A grand  demonstration  in  honour  of  the 
Rev.  John  Kirk  took  jdace  in  the  Trades’ 
Hall,  Glassford  Street,  Glasgow,  November 
8th,  1858,  when  a presentation  was  made  to 
him  “for  his  noble  and  disinterested  exertions 
in  advancing  the  temperance  and  Maine-law 
movements  in  Britain.” 

Upwards  of  600  persons  sat  down  to  tea, 
after  which  the  large  hall  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity.  Captain  Thomas  Hamlin 
of  Greenock  occupied  the  chair,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  honoured  guest  of  the  evening; 
Colonel  Michael  M.  Shaw  of  Bourtree  Park, 
Ayr;  Rev.  D.  Brotchie,  Greenock ; and  a 
number  of  the  leading  friends  of  the  cause  in 
Scotland.  After  the  chairman’s  address.  Col. 
Shaw  rose,  and  in  a few  appropriate  remarks 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Rev.  John  Kirk  a 
purse  containing  sixty  sovereigns,  as  a token 
of  appreciation  for  the  eminent  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  temperance  and 
prohibition. 

“Mr.  Kirk,  in  acknowledging  the  manner 
in  w’hich  the  friends  of  temperance  reform 
had  been  pleased  to  testify  their  appreciation 
of  his  effoi'ts  in  the  cause,  stated  that  he  had 
done  no  more  than  what  he  regarded  to  be 
his  duty,  and  assured  the  audience  that  he 
would  continue  to  prosecute  the  course  upon 
which  lie  had  entered,  altogether  independent 
of  the  approval  of  friends  or  the  hostility  of 
foes.” 

The  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Association 
commenced  a vigorous  agitation  in  favour  of 
the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  dimi- 
nution of  crime  and  pauperism,  and  the  op- 
pressive amount  of  taxation  which  are  its 
legitimate  and  inevitable  consequences.  It 
thoroughly  endorsed  and  advocated  total  ab- 
stinence as  a universal  duty,  in  fact  combined 
moral  suasion  with  legislative  prohibition. 

The  character  and  position  of  the  Scottish 
Permissive  Bill  Association  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  biographical  sketches  of  some 
of  its  founders  and  official  members. 

James  Torrens  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in 
the  year  1811,  and  was  bred  to  the  trade  of  a 
painter  and  decorator.  While  still  a young 
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man  he  joined  the  establishment  of  William 
Wardlaw  & Co.,  Glasgow,  and  then  left  for 
Greenock  to  set  up  in  business  for  himself. 

After  a brief  visit  to  America  he  returned 
to  Glasgow,  where,  as  head  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Torrens  & Husband,  he  earned  a repu- 
tation and  obtained  honours  which  mark  his 
name  as  one  of  Glasgow’s  worthiest  citizens. 
He  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  temperance 
movement  at  an  early  period  in  its  history, 
and  with  ardour,  eloquence,  and  ability  he 
earnestly  advocated  the  adoption  of  temper- 
ance principles  in  Glasgow  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. He  possessed  almost  all  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  a popular  and  succe.ssful 
advocate,  and  soon  his  services  were  eagerly 
sought  for,  his  name  being  sufficient  to  draw 
large  audiences. 

When  the  struggle  for  prohibition  principles 
was  inaugurated  in  Scotland  by  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  Bailie  Torrens  threw  in 
his  lot  with  James  Mitchell,  James  L.  Sel- 
kirk, David  Lewis,  Rev.  John  Kirk,  D.D., 
James  M.  M'Culloch,  M.D.,  and  other.s,  and 
finally  instituted  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill 
and  Temperance  Association,  Mr.  Torrens 
being  the  first  president  and  chairman  of  the 
executive. 

In  the  town -council  of  Glasgow  he  was 
best  known  for  his  high  busine.ss  qualifica- 
tions and  his  devotion  to  the  public  interests. 
As  convener  of  the  water  trust,  the  tact,  the 
labour,  and  the  pains  he  bestowed  upon  the 
matters  connected  therewith  made  him  deser- 
vedly esteemed  and  honoured.  He  rose  from 
the  position  of  councillor,  river-bailie,  and 
city  magistrate,  to  be  the  senior  magistrate  of 
the  city,  and  so  highly  were  his  merits  and 
services  regarded  that  the  unwonted  honour 
was  confeiTed  of  appointing  him  a magistrate 
after  the  usual  term  allotted  to  that  office  had 
expired.  He  was  also  a justice  of  the  peace 
for  Lanarkshire,  and  as  a judge  was  held  in 
general  e.steem.  “ Somewhat  slow  and  pains- 
taking, his  judgments  were  models  of  equity, 
and  while  he  could  be  severe  when  severity 
was  necessary,  he  always  tempered  justice 
with  mercy,  and  he  never  sent  a criminal  to 
prison  for  his  first  ofiFence.” 

The  Social  Reformer  Supplement  for  No- 
vember 27th,  1884,  from  which  the  substance 
of  this  sketch  is  taken,  speaks  of  this  distin- 
guished temperance  leader  in  the  following 
terms : — 

“As  a man  he  comported  himself  with 
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dignity;  in  business  with  unquestionable  in- 
tegi'ity;  among  bis  friends  witli  affection  and 
fealty;  as  an  elder  of  the  church  he  was 
abundant  in  labours;  he  lived  in  the  highest 
sense  the  gospel,  whose  belief  he  so  tenaciously 
held,  and  whose  practice  he  so  unswervingly 
followed.  He  passes  from  us,  but  he  leaves  a 
blessed  memory  behind  him,  not  perfect,  nor 
as  if  he  had  already  attained,  but  a man  who 
ever  sought  to  be  found  in  that  sphere  where 
honour,  probity,  and  virtue  set  their  seal 
upon  a man  at  once  man-loving  and  God- 
fearing. In  other  spheres  of  philanthropy 
he  gave  liberally  of  his  great  talents,  and 
scarcely  an  institution  in  the  city  exists  which 
will  not  regret  his  loss.” 

Mr.  Ton-ens  died  at  Glasgow  on  the  27th 
of  November,  1884,  in  the  seventy-third  year 
of  his  age. 

Jambs  Landells  Selkirk  was  born  at 
Largo,  Fifeshire,  December  15th,  1837,  and 
signed  the  pledge  on  the  30th  of  August,  1854, 
being  then  in  his  seventeenth  year.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Scottish  Permissive 
Bill  and  Temperance  Association,  which  was 
instituted  in  October,  1858,  and  held  the  office 
of  honorary  secretary  from  the  beginning  until 
1884,  when,  on  the  death  of  Bailie  Torrens, 
he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  executive, 
which  office  he  still  holds.  He  has  taken  an 
active  part  throughout  in  the  temperance 
movement  in  Scotland,  and  is  well  known  as 
one  of  the  advocates  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance. 

In  November,  1875,  Mr.  Selkirk  entered  the 
town-council  of  Glasgow  and  retired  in  Nov- 
ember, 1884.  He  was  elected  bailie  or  magis- 
trate in  1879,  and  appointed  a J.P.  for  Argyle- 
shire  in  1884.  Mr.  Selkirk  is  by  profession  a 
chartered  accountant,  and  holds  the  dual  office 
of  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Scottish  In- 
stitute of  Accountants.  He  is  a vice-president 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  an  honorary 
secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  Feder- 
ation, and  a member  of  the  Glasgow  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Board,  &c. 

Ex-Provost  Thomas  Dick,  honorary  trea- 
surer of  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  and  Tem- 
perance Association,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Mid-Calder,  in  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian, 
where  his  father  followed  the  business  of  a 
farmer.  The  son  had  no  relish  for  farming, 
but  having  a decided  turn  for  mechanics  he 
gave  his  attention  to  and  learned  his  trade  as 
a wright.  After  spending  a short  time  in  the 


pursuit  of  this  occupation  at  Leith,  he  made 
his  way  to  Glasgow  in  1851,  where  he  diligently 
applied  himself  to  the  work  he  had  set  his 
hand  to,  and  about  the  year  1858  was  appointed 
to  the  management  of  extensive  properties  in 
the  city  and  suburbs.  His  success  was  great, 
and  the  district  now  known  as  Kinning  Park 
owes  much  to  him  and  his  prudent  and  judi- 
cious management,  the  result  being  the  placing 
of  the  “Park”  under  the  control  of  its  own 
board  of  commissioners. 

Mr.  Dick  was  elected  one  of  its  first  com- 
mis.sioners,  and  was  appointed  one  of  its 
earliest  magistrates.  At  the  close  of  the  usual 
term  of  office  he  was  chosen  unanimously  by 
his  colleagues  at  the  commission  board  to  fill 
the  provost’s  chair.  After  serving  his  term  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  community  he  returned 
to  the  ranks,  and  continued  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  second  ward  until  1885,  when  he 
resolved  to  retire  from  the  commission. 

Shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  burgh  he 
was  appointed  an  agent  of  the  Union  Bank 
of  Scotland,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
flourishing  branch  of  that  bank  in  Kinning 
Park,  which  he  managed  for  about  nine  years, 
when,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  business, 
he  resigned,  receiving  from  the  directors  a 
recognition  of  his  services  in  the  shape  of  a 
valuable  testimonial. 

Although  his  chief  busine.ss  is  that  of  house 
and  property  agent,  Mr.  Dick  is  lai-gely  in- 
terested in  insurance  affairs.  In  1870  he 
assisted  in  establishing  the  Glasgow  Plate 
Glass  Insurance  Company — the  first  organiza- 
tion of  the  kind,  it  is  said,  that  was  attempted 
in  Scotland,  and  of  which  he  acted  as  chair- 
man for  twelve  years,  and  is  now  manager  of 
the  head  office.  He  is  also  connected  with 
the  “Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Insurance 
Company,”  the  “ Globe  Accident  Insurance 
Company,”  and  the  “ Sceptre  Life  Association.” 
He  also  has  a place  in  local  boards,  having 
for  over  twenty  years  been  a member  of  the 
Govau  Combination  Parochial  Board,  and  has 
been  convener  of  all  the  important  commit- 
tees of  that  board,  and  also  chairman  of  the 
assessment  and  bills  committee.  He  is  also 
one  of  the  oldest  directors  of  the  “Glasgow 
and  West  of  Scotland  Association  for  the 
Relief  of  Incurables,”  and  very  attentive  to 
his  duties. 

Of  all  the  movements  with  which  Mr.  Dick’s 
name  is  associated,  the  most  prominent  is  the 
temperance  i-eformation.  He  is  practically  a 
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life  abstainer,  and  is  a strong  prohibitionist, 
having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
right  and  just  to  empower  the  people  to  pro- 
. tect  themselves  by  legal  enactment  against  the 
inroads  of  the  drink  traffic.  It  is  with  no 
uncertiiin  sound  that  he  makes  known  his 
views  on  this  gi’eat  social  question,  and  in 
season  and  out  of  season  he  is  ready  and  willing 
to  lend  his  aid  and  influence  in  support  of 
the  cause  of  temperance.  He  is  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Order  of  Rechabites,  as  also  of 
the  Loyal  Order  of  Ancient  Shepherds. 

J.  P.  Lossock,  financial  agent  of  the  asso- 
ciation, is  a native  of  Peebles,  born  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1811,  so  that  he  is  now  an  octogena- 
rian. After  leaving  school  he  started  life  at 
ten  years  of  age  as  a shepherd  boy,  and  for 
the  next  twenty  years  acted  as  a farm  servant. 
In  1844  he  left  Peeblesshii'e  for  Dalkeith, 
and  in  1851  removed  to  Glasgow,  leaving 
there  for  Peebles  in  1867,  in  which  year  he 
opened  a temperance  hotel  in  that  town,  its 
success  being  such  as  to  necessitate  the  erection 
of  a new  hotel  in  High  Street,  with  greatly 
increased  accommodation.  He  was  led  to  sign 
the  pledge  in  the  town  of  Dalkeith  about  the 
year  1845,  his  sympathies  being  aroused  by 
meeting  a woman  with  a child  in  her  arms  as 
he  was  walking  the  streets  on  a cold  wintry 
day.  Being  only  thinly  clad,  this  poor  woman 
and  her  child  were  shivering  with  cold. 
Looking  at  them  in  their  wretchedness  he 
mentally  resolved,  God  helping  him,  to  do 
what  he  could  to  deliver  these  and  other 
victims  of  the  drink  curse  from  the  chains 
which  bound  them. 

Soon  after  this  the  juvenile  temperance 
movement  sprang  up,  and  he  soon  became  an 
active  woi'ker  therein.  Along  with  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Blain  of  Dalkeith,  Mr.  Lossock 
superintended  700  juveniles,  and  about  fifty 
Sabbath  - school  teachers,  from  Dalkeith  to 
Mr.  John  Hope’s  first  meeting  in  Lemfield 
Hall,  Canon  mills,  Edinburgh,  whereabout  4000 
young  persons  were  gathered  together.  In 
1848  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  president 
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of  the  Dalkeith  Temperance  Society  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  committee.  He  de- 
clined the  honour  because  he  was  only  a 
working  man,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  commit- 
tee wei’e  employers  of  labour  or  their  own 
masters.  He  was  the  first  to  give  temperance 
addresses  in  the  Dalkeith  Assembly  Hall  to 
about  400  Sabbath-school  teachers  and  other 
friends,  convened  by  the  Sabbath-school  Union 
of  Edinburgh,  Peebles,  and  Leith. 

In  1851  Mr.  Lossock  removed  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  two 
famous  temperance  advocates,  the  late  Bailie 
James  Torrens  and  the  late  Mr.  James  Mit- 
chell, the  first  agent  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  in  Scotland. 

About  the  close  of  the  year  1863  he  was 
asked  by  ex-Bailie  Lewis,  and  the  late  Pro- 
fessor John  Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  to  visit  a 
number  of  the  parishes  and  glean  a few  statis- 
tics in  regard  to  drink,  pauperism,  and  crime. 
He  visited  some  seventeen  parishes,  and  took 
his  information  from  the  books  of  the  paro- 
chial boards  and  other  sources.  He  invariably 
found  that  where  drink-shops  existed  vagranc}’, 
crime,  and  pauperism  abounded,  and  where 
drink-shops  were  absent  there  was  compara- 
tively little  of  either.  These  statistics  were 
afterwards  published  by  Professor  Kirk  in 
small  pamphlet  form,  the  object  being  to 
render  assistance  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  in 
introducing  his  first  Permissive  Bill  into  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Within  the  last  twelve  years  Mr.  Lossock 
has  had  two  serious  attacks  of  illness,  which 
in  both  cases  lasted  for  nearly  twelve  months, 
but  in  August,  1890,  he  writes:  “ I thank  God 
I am  still  able  to  do  a little  for  the  good  cause, 
and  can  walk  the  country  districts  about  as 
well  as  ever.  We  have  a good  Baud  of  Hope 
here,  with  a membership  of  over  300,  of  which 
I have  the  honour  to  be  president.  I have 
always  been  interested  in  the  public  aflairs  of 
my  native  town,  and  have  been  less  or  more 
a member  of  the  town-council  for  the  last 
twenty  years.” 
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Early  in  the  spring  of  1856  it  was  thonght 
desirable  that  the  two  leading  temperance 
organizations  in  London,  the  National  Tem- 
perance Society  and  the'  London  Temperance 
League,  should  unite  and  form  one  large 
national  institution ; terms  were  agreed  upon, 
and  in  May  of  that  year  the  last  separate 
anniversary  meetings  of  each  society  were 
held  in  Exeter  Hall. 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1856,  the  amalgamation 
was  formally  effected,  and  the  National  Tem- 
perance League  inaugurated.  The  committee 
was  chosen  by  ballot  from  the  two  preceding 
committees,  when  the  following  were  selected: 
Messrs.  John  Phillips,  G.  C.  Campbell,  W. 
Cash,  W.  Tweedie,  J.  W.  Green,  Thomas  Cash, 
Edmund  Fry,  John  Taylor,  J.  H.  Esterbrooke, 
Thomas  Smith,  T.  B.  Smithies,  and  Joseph 
Taylor.  Messrs.  S.  Harrison  and  G.  C.  Camp- 
bell were  appointed  treasurers,  and  W.  Tweedie 
and  John  Phillips  honorary  secretaries. 

The  following  were  the  League’s  first  agents: 
Rev.  D.  F.  Sunderland,  Messi's.  T.  A.  Smith, 
Thomas  Irving  White,  William  Spriggs, 
Samuel  Couliug,  and  Frederick  Atkin. 

At  the  end  of  1856  the  National  Temperance 
Chronicle  was  discontinued,  and  from  that  time 
the  Weekly  Record  of  the  Temperance  Move- 
ment reported  the  proceedings  of  tlie  League, 
although  it  continued  to  be  an  independent 
journal,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Tweedie. 

The  London  societies  at  this  time  were  very 


active,  those  at  Saffron  Hill,  Albion  Hall, 
Fitzroy  Hall,  and  elsewhere,  receiving  large 
accessions  to  their  numbers,  and  some  of  them 
emjjloying  very  valuable  educational  agencies 
as  auxiliaries  to  their  work.  Classes  were 
established,  libraries  formed,  and  literary  and 
scientific  lectures  added  to  their  temperance 
operations,  so  that  they  were  not  only  pre- 
serving many  of  their  members  from  tempta- 
tion, but  were  giving  them  facilities  for  study 
and  mental  culture. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  the  popular 
reviews  and  magazines,  such  as  Blackwood’s 
Edinburgh  Magazine,  Edinburgh  Review,  North 
British  Review,  and  Westminster  Review,  de- 
voted their  attention  to  the  temperance  ques- 
tion, and  published  articles  favourable  and 
unfavourable.  These  articles  were  replied  to 
in  the  different  temjierance  periodicals,  but 
one  in  the  Westminster  Review  was  deemed  of 
such  importance  as  to  warrant  the  taking  of 
Exeter  Hall,  where  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  delivered 
a masterly  address  in  reply.  Dr.  Carpenter 
occiqjying  the  chair.  Another  reply,  written 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,  was  published  in  tlie  Scottish 
Review  for  1855  (Couling’s  History,  ]>.  225). 

As  they  will  necessarily  be  often  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  this  work,  we  here  give  our 
readers  short  sketches  of  some  of  the  most 
notable  members  of  the  National  Temper- 
ance League,  especially  those  holding  promi- 
nent official  positions  at  the  commencement 
of  its  history. 
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Tlie  late  Mr.  Samuel  Bowly,  first  (and 
until  his  death)  president  of  the  National 
Temperance  League,  was  widely  known  as  a 
minister  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  an  old 
temperance  reformer,  and  a true  i)hilanthro- 
pist.  lie  was  born  at  Cirencester,  March  22d, 
1802,  and  I'emoved  to  Gloucester  in  1829. 
When  about  thirty  years  of  age  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a piece  of  plate  by  the  ladies  of 
that  city  for  his  valuable  services  in  the  cause 
of  negi'O emancipation,  and  had  become  popular 
through  a public  discussion  he  held  with  Mr. 
Peter  Borthwick  on  the  anti-slavery  question. 
He  became  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Gloucester  Banking  Company,  and  a trustee 
and  dii’ector  of  the  United  Kingdom  Temper- 
ance and  General  Provident  Institution. 

Mr.  Bowly’s  connection  with  the  temper- 
ance movement  commenced  about  the  year 
1834.  He  took  the  total  abstinence  pledge 
at  a public  meeting  held  in  the  Shire  Hall, 
Gloucester,  in  December,  1835,  after  making 
an  energetic  appeal  to  the  working  men  around 
him  to  do  the  same. 

Seveial  of  Mr.  Bowly’s  relatives  were  en- 
gaged in  the  brewing  business,  but  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Christopher  Bowly  of  Cirencester,  joined 
him  in  the  new  reform,  and  by  this  gentle- 
man’s means  a malt-house  in  Cirencester  was 
converted  into  the  first  temperance  hall  in  the 
"West  of  England. 

Mr.  Samuel  Bowly  soon  became  a recog- 
nized leader  in  the  temperance  movement,  and 
in  1846  was  chairman  of  the  World’s  Temper- 
ance Convention  held  in  London,  and  also,  in 
1851,  chairman  of  the  Great  E.xhibition  Tem- 
perance Conference,  also  held  in  London.  He 
was  the  first  president  of  the  National  Tem- 
perance League,  and  while  holding  that  office 
his  voice  was  often  heard  in  Exeter  Hall  and 
in  many  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  country. 
His  style  of  advocacy  was  adapted  in  a high 
degree  for  telling  upon  the  common-sense  and 
conscience  of  his  hearers.  Its  affectionate  and 
Christian  tone  rendered  it  peculiarly  impres- 
sive. 

Mr.  Bowly  took  a warm  interest  in  the 
Temperance  Provident  Institution,  and,  as 
few  men  could  so  forcibly  and  eloquently 
interest  an  audience  on  the  subject  of  life 
assurance,  he  was  a great  help  to  the  institu- 
tion. He  frequently  contributed  to  the  press, 
and  wrote  several  vigorous  poetic  effusions, 
one  of  which  was  entitled  “The  Onward 
Movements,”  containing  pointed  allusions  to 


the  “demon  driidc,”  and  to  temperance,  its 
advocates  and  supporters  being  denominated 
the  “Coldstream  Guards.” 

Mr.  Bowly  took  part  in  the  formation  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  addressed  its 
first  public  meeting  in  1853,  and  was  for  some 
time  one  of  its  vice-presidents.  Although  he 
subsequently  withdrew  from  the  society,  he 
expressed  his  conviction  that  the  principles  of 
the  Alliance  were  those  around  which  tem- 
perance reformers  of  every  grade  should  rally, 
and  that  he  was  by  no  means  changed  in  his 
views  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  prohibition 
of  the  liquor  traffic.  Full  of  years  and  honours 
he  departed  this  life  March  23d,  1884,  having 
just  completed  his  eighty-second  year. 

Thomas  Begqs  was  born  in  Edinburgh, 
November  6th,  1808,  but  was  brought  up  in 
Leeds,  where  he  served  an  apprenticeship  as  a 
bookbinder.  When  quite  young  he  displayed 
literary  abilities,  and  contributed  both  in 
poetry  and  prose  to  several  Yorkshii’e  news- 
papers. In  1838  he  attended  one  of  Mr. 
Edward  Grubb’s  lectures  in  Leeds,  and  at 
the  close  signed  the  temperance  pledge,  soon 
becoming  an  active  worker  until  his  removal 
to  Nottingham,  where  he  was  elected  secretary 
of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society. 

During  his  residence  in  Nottingham,  Mr. 
Beggs  engaged  in  numerous  objects  aiming  at 
the  moral,  social,  and  religious  progress  of  the 
working-classes,  and  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  person  in  England  who  took  up  the 
subject  and  publicly  lectured  on  sanitary 
reform. 

Ill  1842  Mr.  Beggs  became  agent  for  tlie 
Complete  Suffrage  Union,  and  visited  several 
towns  in  England  on  behalf  of  the  council. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  delivered  in  several 
towns  a course  of  lectures  on  the  moral  ele- 
vation of  the  people,  which  were  published  in 
Cook’s  National  Temperance  Magazine,  and 
afterwards  in  pamphlet  form,  revised  and 
corrected  by  the  author. 

Mr.  Beggs  next  accepted  an  engagement 
with  the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  and 
laboured  in  Scotland  for  some  time.  In 
July,  1846,  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
National  Temperance  Society,  London,  and 
took  a prominent  part  in  the  World’s  Tem- 
perance Convention.  After  holding  thisoffice 
for  about  eighteen  months  he  resigned  it  to 
take  an  appointment  with  the  Health  of 
Towns  Association,  whicli  position  he  held 
until  the  dissolution  of  the  association  after 
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tlie  passing  of  Lord  Morpeth’s  bill.  Mr. 
Beggs  next  entered  upon  commercial  life,  in 
which  he  was  fairly  successful,  and  remained 
until  old  age  and  infirmity  necessitated  retire- 
ment. He  loved  to  speak  through  the  press 
rather  than  from  the  platform,  although  he 
did  occasionally  give  gratuitous  lectures  on 
his  favourite  to])ics  to  the  Leeds  and  other 
mechanics’  institutions.  Mr.  Beggs  furnished 
papers  to  the  Congres  de  Bienfaisance  at 
Brussels  and  Frankfort,  in  both  places  attend- 
ing as  a representative  from  several  English 
societies. 

As  a contributor  to  the  magazines  and 
newspapers  he  has  been  of  great  service ; his 
articles  gave  evidence  that  they  were  written 
by  a man  having  experience  and  ability.  His 
contributions  to  social  science  literature  were 
numerous,  including  volumes  on  “Juvenile  De- 
linquency” (1847);  “Dear  Bread  and  Wasted 
Grain ” (1854) ; “ Causes  of  Crime;”  “Crime, 
Criminals,  and  Jurisprudence,”  &c.  &c.  His 
poetic  effusions  were  published  in  1843,  under 
the  title  of  “ The  Student’s  VigiLs,”  and  were 
very  favourably  received. 

In  June,  1853,  Mr.  Beggs  was  examined 
before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  public-houses,  and  gave  impor- 
tant testimony  relative  to  the  drunkenness 
and  defalcations  caused  by  the  meeting  of 
friendly  societies  at  public-houses,  and  urged 
that  no  society  of  this  nature  should  be 
enrolled  unless  its  meetings  were  held  in 
places  apart  from  and  having  no  connection 
with  public-houses;  and  also  that  debts  con- 
tracted by  clubs  held  in  such  places  should 
not  be  recoverable  at  law.  He  as  strongly 
condemned  dancing  and  music  saloons  attached 
to  public-houses,  and  recommended  their 
entire  separation.  As  a tempei’ance  reformer 
Mr.  Beggs  was  thorough-going,  and  was  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  U.  K. 
Alliance,  and  a warm  friend  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees, 
;is  seen  in  the  part  taken  by  him  during  the 
“Gough  versus  Lees”  agitation.  His  action 
in  this  crisis  indueuced  many  intelligent  and 
good  men  to  sympathize  with  and  support 
Dr.  Lees,  as  they  believed  that  Mr.  Beggs 
was  in  a position,  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  persons  concerned,  and  in 
other  respects  well  qualified,  to  form  a just 
judgment  on  the  case. 

William  Tweedie  was  born  in  Haddington, 
Scotland,  July  19,  1821.  In  1840  he  signed 
the  temperance  pledge,  and  in  1848  acted  for 


a few  months  as  agent  of  the  Central  Tem- 
perance Association,  under  J.  S.  Kenrick  of 
West  Bromwich.  In  the  same  year  he  went 
to  London  and  opened  a temperance  depot  in 
Falcon  Street,  Falcon  Square,  City.  After  a 
time  he  removed  to  Wellington  Street,  Strand, 
and  in  1850  to  337  Strand,  opposite  Somerset 
House,  where  he  finally  established  his  busi- 
ness, and  eventually  became  head  of  the  firm 
of  William  Tweedie  & Co.,  temperance  pub- 
lishers. 

Mr.  Tweedie  was  from  the  first  an  active 
member  of  the  executive  of  the  League,  and 
at  one  time  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries. 
Describing  his  style  as  a lecturer  a writer  in 
The  Templar  (1874,  p.  735)  says;  “Directly 
he  mounted  the  platform  his  bright  intelligent 
eyes  and  cheerful  face  gained  the  attention  of 
an  audience.  His  words  never  removed  the 
good  impression.  Clearly  enunciated,  with  an 
entire  absence  of  ambiguity,  they  were  always 
to  the  point,  giving  his  hearers  the  idea  that 
they  came  not  only  freighted  with  the  work 
of  a mind  well  stored,  but  softened  by  the 
influence  of  a heart  overflowing  with  earnest 
sympathy,  and  sensible  of  the  great  responsi- 
bilities which  rested  upon  him.”  Mr.  Tweedie 
died  in  1874,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three  years. 

Having  absorbed  the  National  Temperance 
Society,  the  London  Temperance  League,  and 
through  them  other  societies  or  organizations 
w’hich  had  preceded  them,  the  National  Tem- 
perance League  naturally  inherited  some  of 
the  ideas,  prejudices,  and  peculiar  character- 
istics which  public  opinion  generally  connects 
with  the  early  history  of  the  older  organiza- 
tions. The  mei’e  fact  of  the  League  being  the 
official  head  of  the  movement  in  the  metro- 
politan district,  and  in  a sense  taking  the 
place  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Temjierance 
Society,  made  its  acceptance  in  the  provinces, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  northern  coun- 
ties, very  difficult  indeed.  The  antagonism 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  So- 
ciety, wdiose  head-quarters  were  in  London, 
had  created  a deep-rooted  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  the  northern  advocates  of  teetotal- 
ism,  which  is  hardly  eradicated  even  yet. 
The  adoption  of  the  title  ‘^National  Temi)er- 
ance  League  ” was  considered  by  some  as 
indicative  of  rivalry  with  the  British  Tem- 
jierance  League  (formerly  Association),  which 
had  been  in  active  operation  for  twenty-one 
years  already,  and  covered  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  ground.  It  had  affiliated  with  it 
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many  of  the  oldest  and  most  successful  socie- 
ties in  the  country,  and  was  therefore  a very 
formidable  barrier  in  the  way  of  success  to  a 
second  national  organization  on  almost  paral- 
lel lines.  The  only  distinguishable  feature  in 
the  new  organization  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
neither  quite  so  robust  in  its  constitution,  nor 
so  pronounced  in  its  principles  as  the  older 
organization. 

Recognizing  this,  many  of  the  sturdy,  out- 
spoken men  of  the  northern  districts  looked 
upon  the  National  Temperance  League  as 
somewhat  heterodox  in  principle,  as  some  of  its 
official  members  advocated  what  they  decried 
as  “‘a  doctrine  of  expediency.”  In  other 
words,  some  exponents  of  the  new  League, 
and  in  particular  Mr.  William  Tweedie,  taught 
that  alcoholic  liquors  were  not  an  evil  in 
themselves,  or  in  their  nature  if  used  in  strict 
moderation,  but  in  the  abuse  thereof  evil 
results  followed,  therefore  it  was  expedient  to 
abstain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  men  of  the 
North  of  England  bohlly  maintained  that  all 
intoxicating  liquoi's  were  injurious  to  the 
health  of  both  body  and  mind,  even  when 
taken  in  “great  moderation,”  as  it  was  termed, 
and  they  further  added  that  “ social  moderate 
drinking  creates  the  unnatural  appetite  which 
is  the  principal  cause  of  that  wide-spread 
scourge,  intemperance.” 

In  Scotland,  also,  this  expediency  doctrine 
was  taught  by  some  connected  with  the  large 
organizations,  and  for  some  years  this  was  the 
bond  of  sympathy  between  the  “Scottish”  and 
“National”  Temperance  Leagues,  both  of 
which  contended  for  “moral  suasion”  only. 

Unhaj)pily,  these,  and  other  causes  arising 
therefrom,  led  to  an  open  rupture  between 
some  of  the  temperance  organizations  in  the 
country,  and  upon  the  leading  members,  ad- 
vocates, and  officials  of  the  U.  K.  Alliance 
fell  the  full  force  of  the  opposition.  Many 
of  those  who  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
Alliance,  and  pleaded  for  the  entire  prohi- 
bition of  the  liquor  traffic,  were  fiercely  de- 
nounced as  enemies  to  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  instead  of  working  together  for  the  over- 
throw of  their  common  enemy,  earnest,  able, 
and  zealous  friends  of  temperance  were  en- 
gaged in  persecuting  and  opposing  one  another. 

Time,  the  great  healei’,  has  fortunately 
effected  a change,  and  the  various  temperance 
organizations  in  the  United  Kingdom  have, 
as  a whole,  become  more  catholic  in  spirit, 
more  liberal  in  their  views  and  aims,  and,  as  we 


shall  show  by  and  by,  have  been  able  to  meet 
together  upon  the  same  jdatfornqand  harmoni- 
ously labour  to  ju'omote  the  principles  of  true 
and  efficient  temperance.  We  shall  also  be 
able  to  show  that  the  National  Temperance 
League  has  become  an  immense  power  for 
good  in  the  country,  its  influence  being  felt 
and  seen  in  every  effort  put  forth  for  the  fur- 
therance of  the  movement,  as  has  also  the 
Scottish  Temperance  League  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island. 

Nevertheless,  even  though  it  is  painful  to 
us  to  speak  of  them  now,  strict  regard  for 
truth  compels  us  to  relate  facts  which  enemies 
to  the  cause  might  rejiroduce  in  still  more 
glaring  colours,  to  the  greater  injury  of  the 
persons  interested. 

This  feeling  of  enmity  or  strife  was  not  con- 
fined to  any  particular  district,  but  was  more 
or  less  felt  and  experienced  in  most  temper- 
ance centres.  We  can  remember  societies, 
once  most  successful  and  active,  noted  for  their 
broad  catholic  spirit  and  liberal  treatment  of 
all  advocates  who  “loved  the  truth  in  sincer- 
ity,” which  became  shattered  almost  beyond 
hope  of  recovery  by  this  internecine  war. 

When  Mr.  J.  B.  Gough  paid  his  second 
visit  to  the  British  Islands,  it  was  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  and  Scottish  Temper- 
ance Leagues.  On  the  occasion  of  his  first  visit 
to  Glasgow,  the  impression  got  abi’oad  that  he 
was  an  “expediency”  advocate.  In  his  Ilis- 
lory  (p.  197)  Mr.  E.  Morris,  speaking  on  this 
point,  said;  “Mr.  Gough,  we  are  afraid,  does 
not  see  clearly  how  decidedly  the  Bible  de- 
nounces all  the  ‘serpent  and  adder’  drinks. 
His  lectures  bore  the  stamp  of  expediency 
only,  a doctrine  which  the  founders  of  Glasgow 
teetotalism  never  acknowledged.  It  was  with 
them  ‘moral  duty’  and  ‘Bible  authority,’ as 
well  as  the  ‘ teachings  of  reason,  political  eco- 
nomy, and  the  laws  of  nature.”  As  this  was 
written  and  published  in  1855,  it  is  the  more 
valuable,  and  proves  that  such  was  the  ex- 
pressed opinion  during  Mr.  Gough's  labours 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1855  Mr.  William  Tweedie, of  337  Strand, 
London,  began  the  issue  of  the  Weekly  Record, 
a private  temperance  publication  until  1863, 
when  it  was  handed  over  to  the  National 
Temperance  League,  by  whom  it  has  since 
been  issued  as  the  Temperance  Record,  the 
official  organ  of  the  League.  In  this  publi- 
cation Mr.  Tweedie  inserted  statements  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  resentful  feelings;  and  not 
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only  did  he  inisi-ei)resent  the  object  and  aims 
of  the  U.  K.  Alliance,  but  he  also  attacked 
the  jiiivate  character  of  some  of  its  advocates. 

During  the  height  of  the  agitation,  best  de- 
scribed as  the  struggle  between  the  “moral 
suasionists  ” and  the  “ {)rohibitionist.s,”  the 
n eeHy  Record  of  April  4th,  1857,  contained  a 
sbu  tling  letter  from  Mr.  J.  B.  Gough,  stating 
that  “the  temperance  cause  in  this  country 
(America)  is  in  a depressed  state.  The  Maine 
Law  is  a dead  letter  everywhere — more  liquor 
sold  than  ever  known  before  in  Mas.sachusetts, 
and  in  other  states  it  is  about  as  bad.”  At 
this  very  time  the  Hon.  Neal  Dow,  author 
of  the  Maine  Law,  was  on  his  way  to  England, 
and  on  his  arrival  on  the  20th  of  April,  1857, 
he  was  confronted  with  this  statement  on 
every  hand.  Published  first  in  a semi-official 
temperance  paper,  it  was  readily  reprinted  by 
almost  every  jjublic-house  organ  in  the  king- 
dom, and  circulated  in  handbills  by  the  liquor- 
sellers  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Dow  at 
once  took  steps  to  rebut  these  statements, 
which  may  perhaps  be  best  explained  by  the 
following  extracts  from  American  papers: — 

**  The  Edinburgh  News  of  the  7th  November 
contains  an  article  which  may  be  justly  char- 
acterized as  atrocious.  Last  winter  INH.  Sinclair 
(meaning  Mr.  Peter  Sinclair  of  Edinburgh) 
came  to  this  country  for  the  purpose  of  labour- 
ing in  the  temperance  cause,  especially  among 
the  children  of  Sabbath-schools.  In  following 
out  this  design,  he  has  visited  many  parts  of 
our  country,  and  always  with  acceptance  to 
the  people,  and  gratifying  results  to  the  cause. 
The  article  in  the  E'ews  is  intended  to  destroy 
Mr.  Sinclair’s  character  and  Mse/itbiess,  and  will 
certainly  accomplish  that  result,  so  far  as  it  is 

believed  to  be  just  and  true 

Mr.  Sinclair  is  a member  of  the  United  Kina'- 

O 

dom  Alliance  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic,  at  whose  invitation  Mr.  Dow  visited 
Great  Britain.  Preparatory  to  Mr.  Dow’s 
arrival  there,  Mr.  Gough  had  written  over  to 
England  and  Scotland,  that  the  Maine  Law 
was  a ‘dead  letter’  in  this  country.  This 
declaration  was  taken  up  by  the  aJiii-temper- 
ance  press,  and  circulated  everywhere.  Mr. 
Sinclair  saw  that  if  that  statement  was  be- 
lieved, Mr.  Dow’s  mission  must  be  a failure — 
that  he  would,  in  fact,  be  looked  upon  as  an 
impostor,  and  the  members  of  the  Alliance 
as  weak  enthusiasts.  He  therefore  addi'essed 
a circular  to  great  numbers  of  leading  tem- 
perance men,  asking  them  for  a statement  of 


facts;  and  the  replies  were  sent  by  him  to 
England,  where  they  were  published— very 
much  to  the  damage  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
‘dead  letter.’  We  cannot  tell  what  object 
Mr.  Gough  had  in  view  in  writing  such  a 
letter  at  such  a time.  The  friends  of  tem- 
peiance  on  both  sides  of  the  water  hav'e  not 
inquired  into  the  motive  of  the  letter,  but  into 
its  truthfulness  only.”— {Maine  Journal,  I’ort- 
land,  Dec.  10th,  1857.) 

“We  do  not  recollect,  in  the  history  of  tem- 
perance operations  in  Massachusetts,  a more 
profitable  summer  campaign  than  was  the  last 
one,  with  Mr.  Sinclair  as  the  principal  mover. 
He  has  done  another  good  deed  which  will  tell 
on  the  interests  of  the  temperance  cause.  It 
is  well  known  that  certain  statements  have 
been  made  by  certain  parties  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water,  derogatory  to  our  law  and  its 
effects.  The  bold  and  wholly  untruthful 
statement  that  the  Maine  Lawwas  a failure  here, 
was  operating  like  foulest  poison  on  the  minds 
of  the  British  people.  The  prohibitory  cause 
was  receiving  a great  shock.  Mr.  Sinclair 
sought  to  retard  the  progress  of  error  in  his 
own  laud.  He  industriously  set  about  collect- 
ing facts.  He  wrote  many  circulars  to  the 
friends  in  this  country  who  wei'e  good  judges, 
and  whose  statements  could  be  relied  upon, 
and  their  replies  he  sent  over  to  his  own  coun- 
try. He  thus  greatly  aided  the  English  pro- 
hibitory law  movement  at  a time  of  greatest 
peril.  For  this  labour  he  deserves  the  thanks 
of  every  true  friend  of  temjaerance.  Grieved 
and  mortified  are  we  that  any  portion  of  our 
city  press  should  consent  to  give  currency  to 
st;itements  calculated  to  produce  injury  to  a 
good  cause.” — {Temperance  Visitor,  Boston, 
U.S.A.,  Dec.  10th,  1857.) 

This  help  afforded  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  added  to 
his  own  personal  knowledge  and  experience 
of  the  results  of  the  Maine  Law,  enabled  the 
Hon.  Neal  Dow  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
“dead  letter”  fallacy. 

The  Congregationalist  of  Boston,  U.S.,  for 
November  27th,  1857,  contained  a leader 
virtually  assailing  the  U.  K.  Alliance,  and 
attempted  to  defend  Mr.  Gough,  to  which  Dr. 

F.  E.  Lees  sent  a long  and  pungent  reply, 
only  one  portion  of  which  we  care  to  notice. 
The  Congregationalist  said ; “ Tlie  Alliance  is 
largely  composed  of,  and  directed  by,  men  who 
are  themselves  neither  professors  nor  practisers 
of  the  principles  of  total  abstinence." 

As  this  falsehood  has  often  been  and  still  is 
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repe.ateil  by  the  opponents  ot  the  Alliance,  we 
give  Dr.  Lees’  reply  in  his  own  words : — 

“Who  are  tlie  directors  of  tlie  Alliance? 
The  olhcers  and  executive  council  einidiati- 
cally.  These  include  one  earl,  one  honour- 
able, three  baronets,  one  knight  and  ex-chief- 
justice,  one  dean,  one  chancellor,  one  canon, 
three  D.D.’s,  one  mayor,  and  several  clergy- 
men, aldermen,  and  councillors.  They  are 
intrusted  by  our  body,  comprising  nearly 

50.000  members,  with  an  annual  income  of 

30.000  dollars;  and  they  employ  at  present 
eighteen  district  and  other  agents.  Every  one 
of  these  agents  is  a teetotaller— many  of  them 
abstainers  of  above  twenty  years.  Of  the  fifty- 
seven  gentlemen  composing  the  directorate, 
I only  know  of  one  who  is  not  a teetotaller, 
and  I have  the  honour  of  knowing  all  the 
fifty-seven  save  three.  I believe  that  fifty- 
six  are  teetotallers;  but  I am  sure  that  fifty- 
four  are.  Our  presiding  baronet.  Sir  Walter 
Trevelyan,  has  been  an  abstainer  for  about 
twenty  years ; as  also  for  the  same  period,  or 
longer,  have  been  most  of  our  vice-presidents, 
including  the  venerable  Drs.  Urwick  and 
Harvey  of  Dublin,  and  Joseph  Sturge  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

“ The  mayor  of  Salford,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  executive,  has  been  a teetotaller  for  fifty 
years.  The  chairman  of  the  lecture  committee 
has  been  one  for  forty-three.  The  hon.  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Pope,  has  been  one  for  twelve 
years.  Mr.  T-  H.  Barker  has  been  one  for 
twenty  years.  The  rest  of  the  executive 
(nineteen  of  them)  have  been  teetotallers  for 
periods  ranging  from  five  to  twenty-two  years. 
But  all  these  men  are  thorough-going  and  con- 
sistent; they  abstain  from  all  that  can  in- 
toxicate. If  I do  not  greatly  err,  every 
member  of  the  executive  totally  abstains,  not 
only  from  alcohol,  but  from  tobacco  and 
from  opium.” 

A more  complete  refutation  of  a defama- 
tory statement  could  not  possibly  be  made. 
But,  unhapjnly  for  all  concerned,  acrimonious 
feelings  and  words — written,  spoken,  or  im- 
plied— produce  a state  of  mind  susceptible  to 
influences  winch  under  other  circumstances 
would  at  once  be  dismissed  as  unworthy  of 
consideration. 

No  man  ever  loved  a cause  more  fervently, 
and  few  men  have  ever  been  more  deeply 
impressed  with  the  im2:)ortance  of  the  tem- 
perance question,  or  valued  its  principles  more 
highly  than  has  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  of  Leeds.  Any 


attempt  to  injure  or  impede  the  |)rogress  of 
the  cause,  or  to  insult  even  the  humblest  of 
its  real  friends  and  su[»porters,  he  h;us  felt  as 
an  injury  done  to  himself,  and  with  all  the 
ardour  of  his  soul  he  has  resented  it  in  idain, 
incisive  words,  sometimes  more  pungent  than 
agreeable  to  those  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

Of  all  the  ellusions  that  have  emanated 
from  the  doctor’s  pen,  probably  none  has 
caused  either  himself  or  his  friends  so  much 
fjain  and  sorrow  as  the  unhajjpy  letter  he  ad- 
dressed to  William  Wilson  of  Mansfield  dur- 
inor  the  Christmas  week  of  1857.  This  was 

o 

the  beginning  of  a controversy  leading  to  legal 
proceedings,  and  almost  to  oi^en  riq)ture  be- 
tween the  most  active  temperance  reformers 
in  the  country. 

After  various  futile  attempts  on  the  part  of 
friends  of  both  parties  to  efiect  a settlement 
of  the  case  without  going  into  the  law  courts, 
application  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  Westminster,  on  the  22d  of  April, 
1858,  before  Lord  Campbell  and  Justices 
Wightman  and  Erie,  “for  a rule  calling  upon 
Frederic  Richard  Lees  to  show  cause  why  a 
criminal  information  should  not  be  filed  against 
him  for  a series  of  libels  f)ublished  by  him, 
imputing  to  John  Bartholomew  Gough,  the 
temperance  lecturer,  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  and  getting  intoxicated  by  the  use  of 
narcotic  drugs.” 

After  hearing  Mr.  Quain’s  statement  of  the 
case,  “ Lord  Campbell  said  he  had  no  doubt 
Mr.  Gough  was  a most  respectable  gentleman, 
and  set  a good  examine  of  temperance ; but  he 
did  not  think  the  case  was  one  which  called 
for  the  interference  of  the  court.  Dr.  Lees 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  actuated  hy  any 
malicious  motive;  and  if,  being  a zealous  jn'o- 
fessor  of  the  doctrine  of  temperance,  he  had 
repeated  unfounded  rumours  in  a letter  to  a 
friend,  that  was  no  ground  for  the  court  to 
interfere. 

“ Mr.  Justice  Wightman  said  he  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  and  remarked  on  the  circum- 
stance that  the  letter  was  communicated  to  a 
l^rivate  friend. 

“Mr.  Justice  Erie  said  that,  though  the 
court  refused  the  application,  Mr.  Gough  had 
gained  a great  part  of  his  object — that  of 
solemnly  denying  the  charge.  His  ojqionent 
after  this  would  take  great  care. 

“ Rule  refused.” 

Still  the  friends  of  Mr.  Gough  were  averse 
to  ai'bitratiou,  and  the  very  next  day  an  ex- 
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chequer  writ  in  civil  action  was  issued  against 
Or.  Lees.  ° 

In  tlie  following  week  a long  letter  from 
the  pen  of  Thomas  Beggs  of  London  ajjpeared 
in  tlie  Christian  JCeivs,  which  gives  a lucid 
statement  of  the  whole  case  as  it  appeared  to 
him. 

A meeting  was  held  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall, 
Manchestei-,  April  Gtli,  1858,  when  James 
Simpson,  J.P.,  took  the  chair,  and  the  follow- 
uig  resolution  was  passed ; — 

“That  this  meeting,  having  heard  the  whole 
correspondence  which  has  passed  between  Or. 
Lees  and  Messrs.  Bowly,  Charleton,  and  Wil- 
son in  the  jjainful  case  ‘ Gough  v.  Lees,’  and 
having  heard  tlie  evidence  Or.  Lees  has  to 
adduce  in  supjjort  of  the  allegations  made  in 
the  corre.spondence  against  Mr.  Gough,  feel 

THAT  HE  IS  NOT  CALLED  UPON  TO  MAKE  ANY 
APOLOGY,  nor  do  they  believe  that  any  apology 
would  answer  any  useful  purpose.  They  be- 
lieve that  the  statements  {which  have  not  ori- 
ginated xoith  Dr,  Lees')  are  of  such  a grave 
nature,  and  are  ajiparently  so  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  testimony  of  many  creditable 
persons,  that  a fair  and  impartial  investigation 
is  imperatively  demanded.  They  deprecate 
however,  in  the  strongest  way  the  threatened 
appeal  to  a court  of  law,  as  they  feel  that  the 
inteiests  of  truth,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
temperance  cause,  nay,  even  the  vindication 
of  Mr,  Gough,  may  be  best  secured  by  the 
appointment  of  such  a tribunal  as  that  which 
has  already  been  proposed  on  the  part  of  Dr, 
Lees. 

Signed  James  Simpson,  Chairman. 

Wm.  M'Iverrow,  D.D.,  Manchester. 

Thomas  Beaumont  (M.D.,  F.E.S., 
&c.,  Bradford). 

W I LLi  AM  Harve  y (Mayor  of  Salford). 

James  Gaskell  (Manchester). 

John  Guest  (Eotherham). 

Thomas  Beggs  (London). 

i'ree  Trade  Hall,  April  6tll,  1858." 

The  case  never  came  to  a full  trial,  for  just 
at  the  moment  that  the  defendant  and  his 
solicitor  were  engaged  in  preparing  for  a rigid 
cross-examination  of  the  plaintiff,  Messrs 
Macauley  and  James,  the  counsel  engaged  in 
the  case,  came  to  a mutual  understanding  and 
effected  a conijuomise  which  was  anything 
but  satisfactory,  viz.,  a verdict  for  the  plain- 
tiff for  £b  damages  and  costs  (about  £557  in 
all). 

Dr.  Lees  immediately  after  this  decision 


wrote  out  and  signed  the  following  disclaimer, 
which  was  published  in  the  Alliance  Weekly 
News  of  the  following  Saturday  (June  26th, 
1858):— 

“Gough  v.  Lees, — The  retractation  made 
by  my  counsel,  on  which  the  nominal  verdict 
was  given,  was  made  without  any  authority 
from  me  or  my  solicitor;  on  the  contrary,  1 
strenuously  protested  against  it,  and  insisted 
on  the  case  proceeding,  fearless  of  the  issue. 

Signed  F.  E.  Lees. 

London,  June  21st,  1868." 

In  1860  Dr.  Lees  published  a work  contain- 
ing several  jiamphlets  on  the  subject,  under 
the  title  of  Final  Words  in  Gough  v.  Zees,  but 
we  have  seen  nothing  which  throws  any  fur- 
ther light  upon  this  sorrowful  episode  in  the 
lives  of  men  who  have  been  such  distinguished 
champions  of  temperance  as  have  Dr.  Lees 
and  J.  B.  Gough. 

In  November,  1859,  the  Weekly  Record 
contained  a most  unwarranted  effusion,  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract: — 

“There  has  arisen  among  us  a school  of 
forward  and  impertinent  zealots,  who  alto- 
gether misconceive  the  means  by  which  a lofty 
social  reformation  is  to  be  carried  on  among  a 
highly  moral  and  intellectual  people.  These 
persons  are  impatient  of  all  discussion — they 
are  intolerant  of  all  heresy — they  remorse- 
lessly excommunicate  all  opponents;  and  thus 
they  disgust  intelligent  men,  and  bring  our 
cause  into  disrepute.  They  mistake  a vulgar 
and  inflated  style  for  talents,  and  personal 
vituperation  for  the  demonstration  of  logic. 
Their  object  is  not  to  eliminate  the  truth,  but 
to  extinguish  the  adversary.  Of  this  party 
Dr.  Lees  has  been  the  creator  and  the  idol. 
Tills  school  has  always  been  busy  in  the 
attempt  to  graft  extravagances  on  temjier- 
ance  advocacy.  In  our  opinion  the  labours  of 
these  men  have  been  as  puerile  as  an  attempt 
to  adorn  a Corinthian  column  with  paltry 
beads.  When  the  childish  toys  are  brushed 
away,  and  the  officious  craftsmen  are  discom- 
fited, the  majestic  structure  stands  before  the 
world  with  increased  beauty  and  sublimity; 
so,  when  an  able  hand  sweeps  away  the  e.x- 
travagances  of  this  school,  we  feel  that  our 
cause  is  not  impaired  but  imjiroved.” 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  so  Avauton 
and  fierce  an  attack  upon  one  of  the  most 
self-sacrificing  builders  of  the  magnificent 
structure,  about  which  the  writer  seemed  to 
I be  so  jealous,  should  not  instantly  be  met  with 
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an  imineiliate  and  crushing  refutation,  and  in 
a long  letter,  given  as  a supj)lenient  to  the 
Temperance  Spectator  for  January,  1859,  Dr. 
Lees,  in  his  best  style,  ably  replied  to  the 
Record. 

The  time  did  come  when  society  was  “ just  to 
the  right  man,”  and  the  views  then  held  by 
Dr.  Lees  and  denounced  as  heresies  became  the 
views  of  almost  every  intelligent  tempeiance 
reformer,  and  their  author  honoured  as  the 
heroic  champion  of  true  temperance  principles. 

In  1858  and  1859  Dr.  Lees  was  denounced 
as  an  infidel  for  refusing  to  give  up  the 
Bible  to  the  bibbers,  but  now  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  what  men  called  “heresy”  was 
in  reality  the  simple,  honest  truth  of  God  and 
science.  So  far  from  fact  is  this  slanderous  accu- 
sation against  Dr.  Lees  that  we  wonder  how 
men  dare  venture  to  repeat  it.  From  1837,  when 
the  Owenites  oj)ened  a synagogue  in  Leeds,  he 
was  their  strongest,  ablest,  and  most  successful 
opponent, the  man  from  whom  theyall  received 
such  defeats  as  to  make  them  dread  his  appear- 
ance in  their  assemblies.  His  discussions  with 
their  doughty  chaiujoion  Lloyd  Jones,  with 
Rigby,  Green,  and  others,  and  his  four  pam- 
phlets, especially  “Oweuism  Dissected,”  were 
lucid  and  unanswerable;  and  yet,  such  was  the 
hatred  to  his  views  on  temperance  that  editors 
of  religious  papers  and  magazines  denounced 
him  as  an  infidel.  As  W.  A.  Pallister  puts  it. 
Dr.  Lees  “ not  only  tore  to  shreds  the  so-called 
philosophy  of  Oweuism,  but  vehemently  ex- 
posed itsanti-christiau  and  atheistic  character, 

‘ offered,’  to  use  his  own  words,  ‘ as  a substitute 
for  the  great  principles  of  a natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  and  for  which  we  must  discard 
with  contempt  the  sublime  truths,  the  cheer- 
ing hopes,  and  the  sustaining  consolation  of 
the  everlasting  gospel.’” 

The  sympathy  and  support  of  Dr.  Lees’ 
many  friends  was  manifested  at  a public  meet- 
ing held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Manchester, 
April  22d,  1859,  over  which  William  Harvey, 
mayor  of  Salford,  presided.  This  meeting  was 
convened  by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Tem- 
perance Advocates’  Society,  and  was  attended 
by  gentlemen  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  chairman  opened  the  proceedings  by 
stating,  that  the  audience  had  been  convened 
not  only  to  promote  one  of  the  noblest  and 
most  important  movements  of  the  age,  but 
that  they  had  likewise  the  special  object  of 
doing  honour  to  one  of  its  greatest  teachers 
and  ablest  champions.  Dr.  Lees,  who  had  ren- 


dered great  service  to  the  cause,  and  who  well 
deserved  every  mark  of  respect  and  apprecia- 
tion which  that  vast  meeting  could  render. 

William  Farish  of  Chester  moved  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: — 

“ That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting.  Dr. 
Lees  is  entitled  to  the  warmest  sympathy  of 
all  true  temperance  reformers  for  his  un- 
wearied exertions,  by  tongue  and  pen,  in  ad 
v’ocacy  of  abstinence  and  prohibition,  and  that 
he  has  honestly  earned  the  proud  distinction 
of  ‘ the  champion  of  the  temperance  cause.’  ” 

John  Davie  of  Dunfermline  seconded  the 
resolution,  which  was  supported  by  Mr.  Charles 
Thompson,  J.  W.  Kirton,  G.  E.  Lomax,  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Leeds,  J.  H.  Rapei',  and  Edward 
Grubb.  Mr.  T.  H.  Barker,  in  the  name  of 
the  promoters,  presented  to  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees 
the  following  address,  with  a purse  containing 
sixty  sovereigns: — 

“ A testimony  of  the  love,  admiration,  and 
esteem  entertained  by  the  members  and  friends 
of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Temperance 
Advocates’  Society  towai'ds  Dr.  Frederic 
Richard  Lees,  as  the  great  teacher  of  temper- 
ance doctrine,  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tee- 
total army,  and  as  the  unflinching  and  unre- 
quited champion  of  abstinence  and  prohibition, 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  sacrifices  he  has 
made  of  health  and  domestic  enjoyments,  and 
of  his  multiplied  labours  through  the  press 
and  from  the  platform,  to  rescue  suft’ering 
humanity  from  the  deadly  curse  of  interajier- 
ance.  This  testimonial  of  affection  is  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Lees,  with  a ])urse  containing 
sixty  sovereigns,  praying  that  he  may  enjoy 
renewed  health  and  strength  long  to  labour 
in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  education,  as 
an  instructor  of  mankind  and  a benefactor  of 
the  world. 

“Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Temperance  Advocates’  Society, 

William  Fithian,  President. 

Ellis  Needham,  Vice-President. 

Richard  Davis,  Treasurer. 

William  Touchstone,  Treasurer  and 
Secretary. 

James  Crossley,  Honorary  Secretary. 

“ Presented  in  a public  meeting  at  the  Corn 
Exchange,  Manchester,  on  Good  Friday,  April 
22d,  1859,  by  Thomas  H.  Barker— William 
Harvey,  Mayor  of  Salford,  in  the  chair.” 

Mr.  Barker’s  address  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a devoteel  and  faith- 
ful friend.  Dr.  Lees  made  an  eloquent  reply. 
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Aldeniiaii  Harvey,  tlie  chairman  on  tliis  oc- 
casion, was  a total  abstainer  of  fifty  years’ 
stamling,  or  some  years  longer  than  the  e.xist- 
ing  teetotal  societies,  and  until  the  day  of  his 
death  he  was  a true  and  active  friend  of  the 
cause  he  dearly  loved  (Temperance  Spectator, 
1859,  p.  77). 

This  was  but  the  jn-elude  to  a more  valu- 
able and  yet  more  distinguished  honour,  which 
was  conferred  upon  Dr.  Lees  in  the  Victoria 
Hall,  Leeds,  January  26th,  1860,  when  the 
Rev.  Canon  Jenkins,  M.A.,  presided  over  a 
grand  soiree,  at  which  addresses,  accompanied 
by  securities  ^or  1000  guineas,  were  presented 
to  Dr.  Lees  as  a national  testimonial.  The 
amount  had  been  subscribed  by  friends  and 
admirers  of  the  doctor  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

It  was  a magnificent  meeting,  and  the  plat- 
form was  crowded  by  a host  of  the  old  men 
who  had  long  upheld  the  standard  of  total 
abstinence  and  prohibition  in  the  North  of 
England.  It  was  a proof  that  there  are  times 
when  a prophet  does  receive  honour  not  only 
in  his  own  country  but  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
countrymen.  This  presentation  was  more  noble 
and  honourable  because  it  was  made  where 
Dr.  Lees  was  best  known,  and  where  his  whole 
life  had  been  spent. 

Dr.  Lees,  in  responding  to  the  addresses, 
after  w’armly  thanking  his  friends  for  the 
kind  and  generous  manner  in  which  they  had 
been  pleased  to  acknowledge  his  services  and 
express  their  affection  and  confidence,  and 
more  especially  for  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
form  which  the  testimonial  had  assumed,  re- 
marked that  as  he  had,  without  thought  of 
reward,  freely  given  his  energy,  time,  and 
thought  to  the  promotion  of  their  common 
cause,  so  he  freely,  yet  gratefully,  accepted 
the  benefit  of  the  obligation  which  they  were 
pleased  to  confer  upon  him.  He  had  never, 
from  the  first  moment  of  appearing  on  their 
platform,  twenty-five  years  before,  had  any 
doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  tem- 
j)erance  cause,  because  he  had  never  had  any 
misgivings  as  to  the  truth  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  It  was  the  truth  of  nature,  expe- 
rience, and  science — a truth  needed  for  tlie 
development  of  man,  physically  and  socially, 
morally  and  religiously;  and  as  all  who  are 
of  the  truth — truth-lovers  and  truth-seekers — 
must  be  drawn  into  it,  therefore  sooner  or 
later,  in  the  providence  of  Him  “ who  sitteth 
in  the  circle  of  the  heavens,”  and  maketh  all 


tlie  events  of  earth  subservient  to  His  pur- 
])oses,  so  surely  would  it  finally  prevail.  His 
friends  had  spoken  somewhat  of  his  sacrifices, 
but  the  matter  was  very  simple:  there  were 
some  sacrifices  he  could  not  afford  to  make. 
His  ideal  of  life  was  that  of  service,  not  of 
honour;  though  honour,  which  expresses  ser- 
vice and  brings  power,  was  not  to  be  despised. 
He  did  not  care  to  be  either  alderman  or 
mayor,  either  common  or  uncommon  council 
man,  and  a hackney  cab  or  common  ’bus 
would  serve  his  purpose  as  well  as  a gilt 
equijDage.  But  he  did  care  to  know,  to  read, 
to  think,  and  to  express  and  carry  out  his 
thoughts,  for  the  spread  of  intelligence,  as  the 
exponent  of  a saving  law  in  which  he  saw  the 
only  means  of  permanently  elevating  and  re- 
deeming humanity  itself.  Nor  had  he  ever 
regretted  (amidst  many  reproaches  and  many 
disgusts)  the  following  out  of  his  early  enthu- 
siasm ; he  had  found  it  to  be  good  to  be  true 
to  his  own  convictions;  good  to  pursue  - the 
plain,  straightforward  path.  He  trusted  to 
have  power  to  go  on  to  the  end,  turning 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left.  He 
rejoiced  in  that  magnificent  demonstration, 
not  simply  because  it  strengthened  his  hands 
for  the  work  still  before  him,  but  because  it 
was  representative  at  once  of  thorough  prin- 
ciples, and  of  the  extent  to  which  they  had 
seized  hold  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
ireople.  It  was  the  pledge  and  presage  of 
victories  to  come.  He  had  no  fear  of  false 
principles,  and  it  was  too  late  to  betray  true 
ones.  Their  truth  could  not  now  be  sold  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  by  any  Judas  of  them 
all.  Still,  it  was  fitting  that  on  this  occasion 
a manifesto,  clear  and  unmistakable,  should 
go  forth  to  the  world  as  to  what  temperance 
is,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  what  it  is  not.  He 
had  lived  in  vain,  and  others  around  him  on 
that  noble  platform  had  likewise  lived  in  vain, 
if  it  remained  a doubtful  matter  as  to  what 
constituted  teetotalism.  It  was  not  something 
like  a mushroom  or  an  umbrella,  with  only  a 
senile  Corinthian  pillar  for  its  prop,  and  that 
pillar  a hollow,  fluted  tube  of  expediency.  It 
had  been  said  by  some  hybrid  temperance 
organ  lately  that  he,  forsooth,  had  been  orna- 
menting that  grand  column  of  brass  with 
paltry  beads.  He  would  scorn  the  work ! 
He  had  been  with  them,  and  a thousand  other 
brethi’en  elsewhere,  digging  deep  and  broad 
foundations  for  a greater  structui’e.  Years 
ago  the  edifice  was  complete — its  last  cajiital 
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crowned  in  joy  and  faith.  Teetotalisin,  like 
tlie  sj)lendid  hall  in  which  they  were  then 
assembled,  consisted  of  many  corner-stones, 
of  many  noble  i)illars,  of  many  sj)acions  halls 
and  corridors;  and  its  glorious  tower,  aspiring 
heavenward,  was  tipped  with  the  golden  beam 
of  God’s  approval ! He  would  not  enter  into 
any  defence  of  his  policy  of  propagandism ; 
the  results  jiroclaimed  the  vdrtiie  of  the  method. 
Some  gentle-minded  friends  of  his,  as  well  iis 
ungentle  foes,  had  objected  to  his  being  a 
“controversialist.”  For  his  part  he  did  not 
see  the  force  of  the  objection.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  when  error  was  flaunted  in  their 
faces  by  the  enemy,  it  was  their  duty  to  up- 
lift and  unfold  the  ensign  of  truth;  neither 
to  shun  an  inevitable  battle,  nor  to  consent 
to  a dishonourable  compromise.  If  anybody 
thought  differently,  well  and  good;  he  said 
to  such:  “Brother,  go  thy  way  in  peace;  but 
judge  not  me.”  If  putting  truth  by  the  side 
of  error  was  controversy,  then  they  had  in- 
herited untold  blessings  from  that  deprecated 
controversy.  All  reformations  were  based 
upon  and  were  effected  by  it.  Israel’s  Para- 
gon practised  it  in  Jerusalem,  when  He  de- 
bated with  the  doctors  in  the  temple.  Half 
the  New  Testament  is  controversial.  The 
Bible  is  God’s  controversy  with  man.  The 
proto-martyr  Stephen,  and  St.  Paul,  were  to 
the  Jewish  doctors  offensive  controversialists; 
and  it  was  an  infallible  sign  of  something 
stagnant  and  rotten  in  the  state  when  men 
ignored  it.  Slaveholders  hated  the  New 
Testament  doctrine  of  liberty  and  brother- 
hood, for  the  same  reason  that  drinkers  often 
decried  the  discussion  of  teetotalisin  from  the 


Bible — because  they  found  it  against  them 
when  they  wanted  it  for  them.  These  were 
in  their  origin  but  ingenious  disguises  and 
excuses,  from  which  men  must  be  logically 
driven.  Some  had  reproached  him  with  be- 
ing “a  hewer  of  wood  and  a drawer  of  water,” 
and  none  should  know  better  than  those  who 
had  used  cyclopean  loads  of  the  timber  which 
he  had  cut  down,  and  cyclopmdian  draughts 
of  the  water  which  he  had  drawn  up ! Goethe 
had  defined  a “genius”  as  one  who  had  origi- 
nal power  and  rep'oductive  ability,  and  whose 
works  would  live  after  him.  For  his  part  he 
left  posterity  to  determine  that  question,  con- 
tent to  be  serviceable  in  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. He  had  no  great  thirst  for  the  honours 
and  applause  of  the  world,  as  such;  he  had 
fought  their  battles  for  the  best  part  of  his 
life,  without  that  stimulus,  and  if  need  be 
could  dispense  with  it  for  the  remainder.  He 
would  neither  flatter  the  friends  nor  yield  to 
the  enemies  of  the  truth.  He  accepted  the 
title  conferred  upon  him,  in  preference  to  that 
of  scene-painter  or  panoramist;  he  knew  little 
of  “ dissolving  views,”  but  he  hoped  he  could 
propound  a truth  and  dissolve  an  error;  and 
no  great  cause  could  ever  succeed  except  by 
the  virtue  and  potency  of  its  ideas.  Finally, 
he  was  content  with  the  laborious  privilege  of 
hewing  out  from  the  great  forest  of  principles, 

I some  appropriate  beam  and  rafter  which 
! should  strengthen  the  temjffe  of  civilization, 
and  happy  in  the  destiny  of  being  allowed  to 
bring  up  from  the  deep  wells  of  truth  some  of 
that  “living  water”  which  would  make  fertile 
the  barren  places  of  the  earth,  and  fill  with 
hope  and  gladness  the  hearts  of  men. 
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Amongst  other  efforts  to  encourage  the 
spread  of  temperance  principles,  and  to  prove 
that  when  the  temptations  and  allurements  of 
the  drink  traffic  are  absent,  the  people  are 
sober,  industrious,  and  prosperous,  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  centres  of  industry  on  estates 
where  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  intoxicating 
liquors  is  strictly  prohibited. 

Several  small  colonies  have  been  founded  in 
various  parts  of  America,  Canada,  &c.,  which 
have  proved  highly  successful.  The  colony  of 
Vineland,  founded  by  Mr.  Charles  Landis, 
with  others,  will  be  noticed  in  other  chapters, 
but  to  prove  that  these  schemes  are  not  abor- 
tive or  unsuccessful,  we  proceed  to  give  par- 
ticulars of  successful  prohibitory  settlements 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  within  our 
own  country. 

The  late  Sm  Titus  Salt— for  some  time 
M.P.  for  Bradford— was  virtually  the  inventor 
of  the  alpaca  manufacture,  by  means  of  which 
he,  in  a short  time,  amassed  a princely  fortune. 
Before  retiring  from  the  firm,  he  arianged 
with  his  sons  and  partners  to  erect  a spacious 
mill  “ in  some  healthy  and  convenient  locality, 
along  with  whatever  other  buildings  should 
be  required  for  carrying  on  the  manufacture 
as  Christian  employers  ought  to  conduct  it.” 

An  agreeable  site  having  been  chosen  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aire,  about  three  miles  from 


Bradford,  Yorkshire,  the  mill  was  built  in 
1853.  It  is  a fine  Italian  structure,  with  a 
fa9ade  550  feet  in  length,  and  with  the  remark- 
able peculiarity  that  no  chimney  can  be  seen. 
In  place  of  chimneys  a lofty  column  rises 
from  a handsome  pedestal  at  a little  distance 
from  the  mill,  through  which  all  the  uncon- 
suiued  smoke  passes;  this  is  so  little  as  to  be 
almost  imperceptible.  During  the  year  1864 
the  alpaca  cloth  made  in  this  factory  was  long 
enough  to  reach  from  England  to  Peru,  or 
about  six  thousand  miles.  The  number  of  per- 
sons employed  at  the  above-named  period  was 
from  three  to  four  thousand.  The  town  of 
Saltaire,  reared  wholly  by  Mr.  Salt,  consists 
of  about  700  substantial  and  comfortable 
dwellings,  built  of  the  beautiful  stone  for 
which  the  district  is  remarkable.  The  rents 
vary  from  2,s-.  4d.  to  7s.  6c/.  per  week, and  realize 
barely  four  per  cent  on  the  capital  laid  out. 
There  are  commodious  shops  and  stores,  schools, 
wash-houses,  baths,  reading-rooms,  library. 
Congregational  church,  &c.  &c.,  but  no  public- 
houses  or  places  for  the  consumption  of  in- 
toxicating liquors. 

Of  this  interesting  experiment  W.  G. 
Blaikie,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  says;  “Saltaire,  I need 
hardly  say,  is  free  from  all  traces  of  the  filth 
and  darkness  and  squalid  misery  so  common 
in  manufacturing  towns  and  districts.  From 
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the  surgeon  I learned  that  the  infant  mor- 
tality, which  in  Bradford  is  frightfully  high, 
is  not  nearly  so  great.  Crime  of  all  kinds  is 
extremely  rare,  and  thei'e  are  hardly  any  ille- 
gitimate births.  The  absence  of  all  tempta- 
tion to  drunkenness  has  much  to  do  with  this. 
If  the  gin-palace  were  to  be  seen  at  every 
corner,  the  houses  would  not  present  that  ap- 
pearance of  comfoi't,  and  even  elegance,  which 
so  strikes  a stranger.  The  population  of  Sal- 
taire  is  about  3000.  Many  of  the  work-people 
reside  in  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood” 
(Heads  and  Hands  in  the  World  of  Labour^ 
1865,  p.  99). 

Before  giving  a description  of  Bessbrook, 
the  Paradise  of  Ireland,  we  have  a few  woi'ds 
to  say  about  its  founder  and  proprietor,  Mr. 
John  Grubb  Richardson,  a member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  proved  himself  to  be 
a true  Christian  philanthropist,  and  an  ardent 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  temperance  refor- 
mation. 

John  Grubb  Richardson  was  born  at  Lis- 
burn in  the  year  1813,  and  received  his  early 
education  at  Ballitore  School,  Kildare,  com- 
pleting his  studies  at  Frenchay  in  Gloucester- 
shire. His  ancestors  were  connected  with 
Oliver  Cromwell’s  army,  and  settled  in  Ireland 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  At  about  seven- 
teen years  of  age,  young  Richardson  was  ap- 
prenticed to  his  father  (who  was  engaged  in 
the  linen  trade),  and  he  soon  exhibited  a re- 
markable ajititude  for  business.  When  very 
young  the  onerous  duties  of  management  de- 
volved upon  him,  but  he  proved  fully  equal 
to  the  task,  and  under  his  direction  the  oper- 
ations of  the  firm  were  largely  extended, 
branches  being  opened  in  the  United  States 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  the  name  of  the 
firm  made  known  and  respected  in  every 
country  where  the  sale  of  linens  formed  a 
part  of  the  trade  with  foreign  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  For  nearly  forty  years  Mr. 
Richai’dson,  his  wife  and  family,  have  been 
closely  identified  with  the  temperance  move- 
ment. 

In  the  general  election  of  1874,  Mr.  Richard- 
son used  his  great  influence  with  marked  suc- 
cess in  securing  the  return  of  those  candidates, 
irrespective  of  parties,  who  promised  their 
support  to  temperance  legislation.  He  was 
not  a party  politician,  but  was  a steady  friend 
and  supporter  of  the  principles  and  policy  of 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  He  refused 
to  accept  a baronetcy,  and  loved  to  “dwell  | 


among  his  own  people,”  in  whose  prosperity 
he  found  his  own  h.appiness  and  reward.  Tie 
died  on  the  28th  of  March,  1890,  in  tlie 
seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

In  a pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  J.  Ewing 
Ritchie  we  have  a full  account  of  the  history 
and  success  of  Bessbrook.  It  appears  that  in 
1857  an  estate  of  about  6000  acres  was  pur- 
chased by  John  G.  Richardson,  partly  with  a 
view  to  the  productive  use  of  his  capital,  and 
partly  to  give  tlie  operative  chisses  a chance 
of  living  and  working  under  conditions  favour- 
able, and  not,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case, 
opposed  to  their  physical  and  moral  welfare. 
In  the  estate,  on  a site  admirably  adapted  for 
the  purpose,  Bessbrook  is  situated.  Beautiful 
blue  granite,  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  Aberdeen  in  quality  and  appearance,  is 
found  on  one  portion  of  the  estate,  and  some 
of  it  has  been  used  in  that  magnificent  pile  of 
buildings  known  as  the  New  Town  Hall, 
Manchester.  On  the  whole  of  the  estate  Mr. 
Richardson  decreed  that  no  public-house  or 
beer-shoji  should  be  tolerated,  and  as  a natural 
consequence  a policeman  is  seldom  seen  or  re- 
quired. 

The  town  of  Bessbrook  is  a model  town, 
near  Newry,  and  not  far  from  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Ireland’s  principal  source  of  wealth 
— the  linen  trade.  Here  Mr.  Richardson 
erected  large  flax-spinning  mills  and  superior 
houses  for  the  work-people,  each  house  con- 
taining fi'om  three  to  five  rooms,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  family  occupying  it,  every  ar- 
rangement necessary  to  promote  cleanliness 
and  health  being  resorted  to.  Schools  on  the 
Irish  National  (that  is,  the  undenominational) 
system  were  also  erected,  to  which  every 
householder  has  to  send  his  children,  and 
whether  he  sends  them  or  not  he  has  to  pay 
one  penny  per  week  for  each  child.  There  is 
a dispensary  and  its  medical  club,  a tenqier- 
ance  hotel,  with  club  and  newsroom,  and 
ample  provision  for  mental  culture  and  harm- 
less recreation  and  amusement.  Shops  of  all 
kinds,  including  a co-operative  store,  meet  all 
the  wants  of  the  community,  and  from  the 
farm  of  300  acres  belonging  to  the  firm  an 
amjfie  supply  of  good  milk  is  obtained.  The 
Society  of  Friends  have  a meeting-house,  and 
the  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  others,  their  places  of  worship, 
and  harmony  and  order  prevail.  The  natural 
accompaniments  of  the  public-house  are  not, 
however,  needed.  Bessbrook  has  no  pawn- 
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shop,  ragged-school,  petty  lodging-houses  for 
tramps,  nor  a police  station.  It  has  its  tem- 
perance society.  Band  of  Hope,  Good  'leinj^lar 
Lodge,  &c.;  but  the  work-people  are  teetotal- 
lers from  choice,  not  by  rule  or  by  any  law  laid 
down  by  the  firm.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed in  1872  was  about  4000,  receiving  over 
^50,000  a year  in  wages.  In  Bessbi’ook  woi’k 
is  found  for  all  the  members  of  the  family 
capable  of  being  employed.  If  the  father 
cannot  work  in  the  mill,  he  is  set  to  mend  the 
roads,  to  work  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  quarry, 
the  mechanics’  shop,  or  to  be  a wagoner,  or 
make  himself  generally  useful.  All  the  re- 
pairs of  the  mill-gear  and  machinery  of  the 
place  are  done  by  workmen  on  the  spot,  plenty 
of  artificers  being  found  in  the  settlement.  In 
the  savings-bank  depositors  receive  interest 
at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  and  some  of  the 
men  are  depositors  to  the  extent  of  .£300  or 
£400. 

In  April,  1882,  Mr.  Richardson  was  offered 
a baronetcy  through  the  Eight  Hon.  "VY.  E. 
Gladstone.  In  declining  the  honour,  the  noble 
Quaker  took  occasion  to  speak  his  mind  in  the 
following  terms: — “There  is  one  distinction  I 
should  covet  above  all  others — that  of  being 
able  to  influence  the  great  and  noble  mind  of 
W.  E.  Gladstone  to  add  to  his  invaluable  ser- 
vices the  adoption  of  such  a decided  measiu’e  in 
favour  of  the  temperance  cause  as  would  free 
our  country  in  some  degree  from  the  curse  of 
strong  drink.  Eor  many  months  past,  in  my 
most  thoughtful  moments,!  have  been  strongly 
convinced  that  your  appeal  to  the  conscience 
of  parliament  and  of  the  nation  would  ensure 
the  divine  blessing  and  command  the  support 
of  the  best  men  of  both  parties.” 

The  late  Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  a vice-presi- 
dent of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  writing 
on  prohibition  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland, said: 
“ I propose  at  once  to  allude  to  the  remark- 
able success  of  restriction  there,  because  that 
success  has  been  much  questioned.  I am  here 
as  representing  the  county,  to  assure  you  that 
the  facts  stated  regarding  the  success  of  pro- 
hibition there  are  perfectly  accurate.  There 
is  one  district  in  that  county  of  sixty -one 
square  miles,  inhabited  by  nearly  10,000 
people,  having  three  great  roads  communi- 
cating with  market  towns,  in  which  there  are 
no  public-houses,  entirely  owing  to  the  self- 
action  of  the  inhabitants.  The  result  has  been 
that  whereas  those  high-roads  were  in  former 
times  the  constant  scenes  of  strife  and  drun- 


kenness, necessitating  the  presence  of  a very 
considerable  number  of  police  to  be  located  in 
the  district;  at  present  there  is  not  a single 
policeman  in  that  district,  the  poor-rates  are 
half  what  they  were  before,  and  all  the  police 
and  magistrates  testify  to  the  great  absence  of 
crime.” 

Turning  again  to  England,  we  find  that 
“ The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Intem- 
perance for  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
of  the  Province  of  Canterbury”  (published 
1869)  gives  particulars  of  no  less  than  1325 
parishes,  townships,  and  hamlets  in  that  pro- 
vince which  were  then  without  either  public- 
house  or  beer-shop.  In  Bedfordshire  11,  Berks 

12,  Bucks  36,  Cambridgeshire  8,  Cornwall  26, 
Derbyshire  21,  Devonshire  26,  Dorsetshire  108, 
Essex  35,  Gloucestei’shire  84,  Hants  60,  Here- 
fordshire 97,  Herts  1,  Hunts  10,  Leicester- 
shire 79,  Lincolnshire  127,  Northamptonshire 
58,  Nottinghamshire  52,  Oxfordshire  10,  Rut- 
landshire 14,  Shropshire  63,  Somersetshire  13, 
Staffordshire  25,  Suffolk  6,  Surrey  7,  Sussex 

13,  Warwickshire  41,  Wiltshire  58,  Worcester- 
shire 39.  In  Wales  154:  Anglesea  32,  Brecon 
17,  Carnarvonshire  15,  Denbighshire  9,  Gla- 
morganshire 16,  Llaudafif  1,  Merionethshire 

14,  Montgomeryshire  8,  Pembroke  42. 

A village  in  Wales,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  almost  exclusively  employed  in  a slate 
quarry  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  described 
as  a perfect  paradise  as  regards  the  dwellings 
of  the  operative  classes.  Every  man  was  pos- 
sessed of  a small  freehold,  purchased  by  his 
own  exertions,  many  having  one  or  two  cow's, 
and  some  of  them  had  saved  as  much  as  £400, 
£500,  and  £600  out  of  their  wages.  So  strik- 
ing was  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  this 
little  district  that  it  attracted  the  notice  of 
many  statesmen,  amongst  the  rest  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  who  visited  it  and  expressed  a desire 
to  know  the  secret  of  this  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. It  was  explained  that  there  never 
had  been  let  in  that  locality  a plot  of  land  on 
which  a public-house  could  be  built.  The  re- 
sult was  that  there  was  not  a public-house  in 
that  village.  It  was  said  that  the  head  of 
every  household  was  a member  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  and  a voter  of  the  county. 

Even  the  “dark  spot  on  the  Mersey,”  Liver- 
pool, with  its  2309  licensed  places  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicants,  has  its  prohibitory  districts. 

The  late  David  Roberts,  head  of  the  firm 
of  David  Roberts  & Son,  mainly  as  a business 
arrangement,  inserted  a clause  in  all  leases  of 
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land  for  building  purposes  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  on  certain  lands  leased 
by  the  firm.  What  were  called  the  Warwick 
Fields,  in  Upper  Warwick  Street  district,  were 
let  on  leases  prohibiting  the  retail  sale  of 
liquors,  but  could  not  prevent  the  sale  by 
wholesale;  but  in  Upper  Parliament  Fields 
the  prohibition  is  absolute,  and  all  the  streets 
within  the  boundaries  of  Upper  Parliament 
Street,  Kingsley  Road,  and  Prince’s  Road,  on 
the  north-west  side  of  the  Boulevard,  are  free 
from  the  liquor  traffic  in  every  public  form. 
In  addition  to  this  large  triangular  block  there 
are  a number  of  streets  west  of  Prince’s  Gate, 
on  to  and  about  the  Toxteth  Cemetery,  Prince’s 
and  Sefton  Parks,  and  all  south  of  Peel  Street 
and  South  Hill  Road,  absolutely  free  from 
public-houses  of  every  kind. 

The  Warwick  Fields  district  was  laid  out  in 
1867  or  1868,  and  Upper  Parliament  Fields  in 
1877,  Edward  Jones,  B.A.,  one  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  Liverpool  Temper- 
ance Union,  being  the  first  tenant  upon  this 
prohibited  district.  One  of  the  most  popular 
resorts  of  the  people  is  the  splendid  promen- 
ade in  Prince’s  Road  known  as  the  Boulevard, 
about  half  a mile  in  length,  between  two  well- 
paved  roads,  and,  commencing  at  the  Greek 
Church,  terminates  at  the  gates  of  Prince’s 
Park,  without  the  sight  of  a single  public- 
house  or  liquor-shop.  The  population  of  this 
prosperous  and  peaceable  district  is  said  to 
be  about  50,000;  but  the  fact  that  the  large 
brewers  and  others  have  planted  licensed 
temptations  so  thick  and  full  on  the  very 
fringes  of  the  estate  forbids  the  possibility  of 
realizing  all  the  advantages  of  prohibition. 

In  the  Walton  Road  district,  also,  a cluster 
of  houses,  containing  a population  of  about 
4000  persons,  is  built  upon  land  similarly 
prohibited.  Another  estate,  comprising  over 
1000  houses,  with  a population  of  5000  per- 
sons, is  found  in  the  Hamilton  Road  district, 
Everton;  a similar  one  in  Tuebrook,  and  a 
smaller  one  in  Sheil  Road,  near  Sheil  Park. 
The  corporation  leases  prohibit  public-houses 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abercromby  and 
Falkner  Squares,  also  around  the  parks,  as 
already  intimated.  The  total  number  of  the 
population  of  Liverpool  living  under  prohibi- 
tion in  these  localities  is  estimated  at  about 
80,000. 

By  arrangement  with  Lord  Sefton,  owner 
of  much  of  the  land  iu  the  outskirts  of  Liver- 
pool, the  firm  of  David  Roberts  and  Son  have 
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recently  had  conveyed  to  them  about  sixty 
acres  of  land  on  what  is  known  as  the  Smith- 
down  Road  and  Ullet  Road  building  estate. 
Following  their  usual  practice,  Messr.s.  Roberts 
have  arranged  to  insert  in  their  new  convey- 
ances the  restriction  forbidding  the  erection 
of  public-houses  throughout  the  estate,  and 
another  prohibitory  district  is  rajiidly  being 
formed.  Messrs.  Roberts — father  and  son — 
are  deacons  of  the  “ Welsh  Cathedral,”  or 
Prince’s  Road  Calvinistic  Church,  at  Liver- 
pool, which  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Toxteth 
prohibitory  district,  and  a considerable  dis- 
tance from  a public-house,  or  place  licensed 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

The  Queen’s  Park  estate,  Harrow  Road, 
Kensal  Green,  in  the  borough  of  Chelsea, 
occupies  about  71  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of 
47  shops  built  on  the  Grand  Junction  Canal 
bank,  opposite  the  estate  proper.  In  March, 
1889,  it  comprised  2250  houses,  107  being 
shops,  the  majority  of  which  were  in  the  high- 
road, and  commanded  large  rentals,  the  total 
inhabitants  being  about  14,000.  There  was 
no  liquor-shop,  and  no  pawnshop,  and  but 
one  undertaker  on  the  estate.  As  iu  other 
districts,  however,  there  were  several  “on” 
and  “off”  licensed  houses  round  the  estate, 
and  as  near  to  its  borders  as  possible. 

Year  by  year  the  inhabitants  keep  up  a 
vigorous  anti-license  agitation  and  oppose  the 
numerous  applications  made  for  new  licenses. 
Happily  this  agitation  has  had  a beneficial 
result  on  the  adjoining  parish  of  Paddington, 
on  the  east,  where  numerous  refusals  have 
been  made  by  the  magistrates  of  both  parishes. 
It  was  reported  that  there  were  only  12  shops 
re-let  in  the  year  1888  and  no  other  houses 
empty.  The  total  rent  collected  in  that  year 
was  .£54,601,  being  an  increase  of  £661  on  the 
previous  year.  The  amount  of  irrecoverable 
rent  for  1885  was  £75,  being  only  3s.  in  each 
£100  collected.  On  the  estate  and  belonging 
to  the  company  is  a capacious  public  hall 
largely  used  by  the  inhabitants,  in  which, 
on  the  Sabbath,  religious  services  are  held. 
There  is  also  a lecture-hall  and  an  iron  church 
on  the  estate,  with  several  places  of  worship 
and  mission-halls  contiguous  thereto.  One 
board  school  is  built  on  the  estate,  and  three 
others  are  in  close  proximity.  The  various 
schoolmasters  reported  constant  attendance, 
good  behaviour,  and,  on  the  parents’  side,  no 
lack  of  payment  of  school  fees.  The  Free 
Libraries’  Act  had  but  recently  been  put  iu 
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operation,  and  a permanent  building  was 
being  erected  on  land  purchased  from  the 
company  {Alliance  News,  1889,  p.  333). 

At  the  present  time  there  are  tliree  suburban 
estates  in  London  owned  by  the  Artisans’, 
Labourers’,  and  General  Dwellings  Company, 
Limited,  containing  4400  houses,  but  no  shops 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  The  annual  rental 
during  1889  payable  on  the  ])roperty  came  to 
^£104, 000.  The  rent  not  recoverable  from  all 
causes  amounted  to  less  than  3s.  Gd.  for  each 
.£100  {Alliance  Netvs,  1890,  p.  756). 

These  facts  speak  for  themselves,  and  prove 
that  the  absence  of  drink-shops  is  advantageous 
to  the  owners  of  property,  to  the  tenants,  and 
to  the  whole  community. 

In  a report  of  “ A Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  Pau- 
perism aird  Poor  Laws  of  Scotland  ” it  is 
stated  that  there  were  twelve  parishes  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  without  drink-shops.  At 
the  Carmyllie  quarries,  Forfarshire,  intoxicat- 
ing drinks  were  not  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the 
parish. 

Mr.  W.  Chambers,  when  lord-provost  of 
Edinburgh,  described  a visit  he  paid  to 
Foula,  one  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  and  more 
than  four  degrees  north  of  Glasgow:  “Mea- 
suring 3 miles  in  length  by  1^  in  width,  Foula 
is  occupied  by  about  250  inhabitants.  De- 
pending for  subsistence  on  the  catching  of 
fish  and  farming  a few  acres  of  laud,  and 
dwelling  in  huts  such  as  I have  noticed,  their 
condition,  as  a stranger  might  think,  is  by  no 
means  enviable.  I am  told,  however,  that 
they  do  not  experience  any  serious  discomfort. 
All  the  families  have  sheep  and  cattle  more  or 
less  in  number,  and  several  have  saved  money, 
which  is  placed  out  at  interest.  In  the  social 
condition  of  this  people  that  helps  not  a little  to 
command  respect.  Usingnoiutoxicatingdrink, 
and  free  from  other  causes  of  demoralization, 
they  are  sober,  contented,  and  virtuous”  {7’he 
Oracle,  July  9th,  1881). 

These  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  in  different 

jiarts  of  the  United  Kingdom  prove  that  much 
of  the  misery,  wretchedness,  and  poverty,  to 
say  nothing  of  disease,  crime,  and  premature 
death,  which  curse  the  nation,  is  self-inflicted, 
and  would  disappear  if  the  drink  traffic  was 
by  law  banished  from  the  country.  Wherever 
the  temptations  to  drink  are  removed,  or, 
what  is  better,  never  allowed  to  exist  among 
the  people,  then  they  are  hap]iy,  prosperous, 
and  virtuous.  This  is  so  clearly  ])rcved  that 


new  colonies  are  being  opened  out  where  the 
liquor  traffic  is  prohibited. 

There  are  numbers  of  these  new  settlements 
in  America,  Canada,  &c. — Vineland,  Concord, 
Millville,  &c.,  in  America,  the  North-west  'ler- 
ritory  of  Canada,  the  Saskatchewan  River 
Colony,  &c. — where  the  liquor-seller  is  not  per- 
mitted to  have  a footing  upon  any  terras.  The 
following  interesting  particulars  of  the  history 
of  Millville,  New  Jersey,  are  taken  from  a 
sketch  in  the  New  Jersey  Christian  Advocate 
for  1882,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Boole: — 

“Millville,  New  Jersey,  is  less  than  two  hours’ 
ride  by  rail  from  Philadelphia,  and  about  six 
miles  from  Vineland.  The  town  is  a remark- 
able example  of  the  practical  raoi'al  and  ma- 
terial benefits  of  enforced  prohibition. 

“Millville,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a manu- 
facturing place,  and  has  9000  inhabitants. 
The  extensive  glassworks  of  Whitall,  Tatum, 

& Co.,  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  are 
here;  also  other  glass-factories  and  a cotton- 
mill.  Whitall,  Tatum,  & Co.  employ  more 
than  two  thousand  hands.  Twelve  years  ago, 
like  all  other  towns  around  it,  Millville  was 
burdened  with  the  curse  of  the  licensed  liquor 
traffic.  Three  hotels  and  any  number  of 
saloons  and  low  beer-shops  were  in  full  blast, 
reaping  their  dreadful  harvest  from  the  wages 
of  the  working-men  to  the  amount  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  weekly.  Glass-blowers  are 
proverbially  hard  drinkers, and  Millville  work- 
ing-men were  no  exception.  The  usual  natural 
effects  of  the  open  liquor  traffic  were  witnessed 
throughout  the  town  — destitution,  squalid 
wretchedness,  ignorance,  street  drunkenness, 
fights,  frequent  arrests.  Sabbath  desecration, 
uncleanness,  dull  trade  except  in  the  liquor 
saloons,  and  very  little  bank  savings. 

“About  ten  yeai’s  ago  a few  of  the  sober 
Christian  citizens,  viewing  with  unfeigned 
horror  the  terrible  effects  of  the  liquor  traffic 
on  the  morals  and  material  interests  of  the 
town,  resolved  to  make  a desperate  effort  to 
redeem  the  people  from  its  blighting  curse. 

“United  in  these  efforts  were  the  pastors  and 
a number  of  the  members  of  the  Methodist 
Church  and  of  other  churches.  The  firm  of 
Whitall,  Tatum,  & Co.  also  entered  heartily 
into  the  movement,  giving  it  both  moral  and 
genei’ous  financial  support,  and  a goodly  num- 
ber of  this  firm’s  workmen  also  actively  and 
efficiently  engaged  in  the  reform  movement. 
It  was  determined  to  strike  at  the  root  of  the 
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evil,  and  secure  by  ballot  local  proliibition. 
By  the  law  of  New  Jersey  the  authority  to 
grant  or  refuse  licences  is  vested  in  the  town 
or  city  council,  and  the  simple  method  of 
obtaining  local  prohibition  is  to  elect  a council 
or  majority  thereof  pledged  to  grant  no  liquor 
licenses.  The  resolute  friends  of  temperance 
in  Millville,  without  distinction  of  party, 
joined  issue  with  the  strong-liquor  party  at 
the  polls.  The  first  year  they  elected  the 
majority  of  the  council  pledged  to  grant  no 
licenses  except  to  the  three  hotels  in  the  place. 
This  was  a crafty  movement  of  the  temperance 
people,  and  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  hotel 
influence  against  the  saloon-keepers,  which 
aided  materially  in  carrying  the  election.  The 
next  year  the  attack  was  more  aggi'essive ; a 
move  was  made  to  sweep  out  all  licenses,  in 
which  the  ex-liquor  dealers  now  joined  hands 
with  the  temperance  party  against  the  hotel 
influence,  and  the  town  was  triumphantly 
carried  by  a heavy  majority  for  a no-license 
council.  From  that  year  on,  Millville  has 
been  a prohibition  town,  and  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  people  is  exceptionally  good. 
There  are  nine  churches  in  the  town,  of 
which  four  are  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  one 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopalian,  one  Luth- 
eran, one  Catholic.  There  is  also  a Younof 

O 

Men’s  Christian  Association,  successfully  en- 
gaged in  mission  work.  One  remarkable  fact 
is  worthy  of  special  mention,  there  has  not 
been  known  a young  man  who  has  grown  up 
to  be  a drunkard  since  the  enforcement  of  pro- 
hibition in  the  town.  A few  old  topers  re- 
main, of  course;  legal  prohibition  don’t  change 
the  drunkard’s  appetite,  nor  prevent  his  seek- 
ing for  his  lost  glass  of  rum,  gin,  or  whisky. 
But  such  are  compelled  to  go  out  of  town  to 
get  their  supplies,  and  seldom  return  with  the 
“ drunk  ” on  them.  An  intoxicated  man  in 
the  streets  of  Millville  is  a strange  spectacle, 
stared  at  by  the  school  children  with  wonder- 
eyes.  Arrests  for  all  causes  do  not  average 
two  weekly.  To  an  unusual  extent  the  com- 
munity is  composed  of  a church-going  people. 

“Such  are  some  of  the  practical  fruits  of 
enforced  prohibition  in  the  town  of  Millville, 
and  the  same  results  could  be  obtained  in 
every  town  under  similar  conditions.  The 
drink  evil  ’ as  it  stands  related  to  law  is  not 
a ‘problem;’  the  remedy  is  within  reach; 
the  responsibility  is  with  the  voters,  beginning 
with  men  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is 
simply  a question  of  common-sense  action — 


the  persevering  use  of  suitable  means.  ‘Heroic 
treatment’  will  do  it.” 

In  a series  of  “ Letters  from  America,”  pub- 
lished in  November,  1874,  in  the  Liverpool 
Mercury,  the  Manchester  Courier,  and  other 
daily  papers,  Mr.  Hepworth  Lixon  gave  the 
following  description  of — 

“THE  WORKMAN’S  PARADISE. 
“sobriety  by  law. 

“ St.  Johnsbury  (Vermont)  is  a garden. 
Yet  the  physical  beauty  of  the  place  is  less 
engaging  than  the  moral  order.  No  loafer 
hangs  about  the  kerbstones.  Not  a beggar 
can  be  seen.  No  drunkard  reels  along  the 
streets.  You  find  no  dirty  nooks,  and  smell 
no  hidden  filth.  There  seem  to  be  no  poor. 
I have  not  seen,  in  two  days’  wandering  up 
and  down,  one  child  in  rags,  one  woman  look- 
ing like  a slut.  The  men  are  all  at  work,  the 
boys  and  girls  at  school.  Each  cottage  stands 
apai’t,  with  grass  and  space,  each  painted 
either  white  or  brown.  White  is  the  costlier 
and  more  cheery  colour,  and  the  test  of  order 
and  respectability  is  a white  front.  Few  of 
the  cottages  are  brown.  I see  no  broken 
panes  of  glass,  no  shingles  hanging  from  the 
roof.  No  yard  is  left  in  an  untidy  state.  St. 
Johnsbury  is  a working  village,  and  the  peojile 
in  it  mainly  working-men.  It  is  a village 
such  as  we  are  striving  after  in  our  Shaftes- 
bury Pai'ks,  and  other  experiments  in  pro- 
viding cheap  and  wholesome  lodgings  for  our 
labouring  classes,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  persuaded,  first,  to  save  their  money,  and 
then  to  put  it  into  real  estate,  by  purchasing 
the  houses  in  which  they  live.  Here  the 
problem  has  been  solved ; a working-class 
jiroprietary  secured.  In  many  cases — I have 
reason  to  infer  in  most — the  craftsmen  own 
the  cottages  in  which  they  live.  Inside,  each 
cottage  is  a model  of  its  kind,  with  all  apidi- 
ances  for  cleanliness  and  comfort;  in  short, 
a neat  and  well-conducted  domestic  shrine. 
What  are  the  secrets  of  this  artisans’  |)ara- 
dise?  Why  the  place  so  clean,  the  people  so 
well  housed  and  fed?  Why  are  the  little  folks 
so  hale  in  face,  so  smart  in  person,  and  so  neat 
in  dress?  All  voices,  I am  bound  to  say,  reply 
to  me  that  these  unusual  yet  desirable  condi- 
tions in  a workman’s  village  spring  from  a 
strict  enforcement  of  the  law  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  any  species  of  intoxicating  drink.  . . . 
The  men  of  Vermont,  like  those  of  other 
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northern  states,  have  adopted  that  public  act 
which  is  known  to  English  jesters  under  the 
opprobrious  title  of  the  Maine  Liquor  Law. 

“Tlie  Maine  Liquor  Law  is  a stringent  act, 
and  it  is  carried  out  in  parts  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States  with  the  unfliuchinc;  rigour  of  an 
arctic  fi'ost.  . . . Are  tliere  no  protests? 

None,  or  next  to  none;  as  year  and  year  goes 
by  more  pei\sons  come  to  see  the  benefits  of 
our  rule.  Tlie  men  who  formerly  drank  most 
are  now  the  staunchest  friends  of  our  re- 
form.” 


In  striking  contrast  to  the  prohibitory  dis- 
tricts, are  the  facts  and  figures  showing  the 
direct  and  indirect  results  of  tlie  legalized 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  The  following  tables,  compiled 
from  the  annual  reports  of  the  commissioners 
of  inland  revenue,  are  full  of  instruction,  and 
supply  the  necessary  statistics  to  prove  that, 
despite  all  the  efforts  that  are  put  forth  by 
temperance  and  social  reformers,  the  liquor 
traffic  has  still  a very  strong  hold  of  the  coun- 
try:— 


Statement  showing  the  Total  Quantities  of  British,  Eoreign,  and  Colonial  Spirits, 
Foreign  Wines,  and  Beer,  retained  for  Home  Consumption  in  the  years  ending  31st 
December  1852,  1862,  1872,  1882,  1885  to  1890  inclusive:  and  the  quantity  of  each  con- 
sumed per  head  of  population. 


Year 
ending 
Dec.  3Ist. 

Population. 

Consumption  of 

British  Spirits. 

Foreign  and 
Colonial  Spirits. 

'd 

a 

a w'd 

liS 

S c3 
o c 

O 

Foreign  Wines. 

Beer. 

Gallons. 

GeIs. 

per 

Head. 

Gallons. 

Gals. 

per 

Head. 

Gallons. 

Gals. 

per 

Head. 

Barrels. 

Baris. 

per 

Head. 

1852 

1862 

1872 

1882 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

27,448,257 

29,243,610 

31,874,183 

35,297,114 

36,331,119 

36,709,409 

37,000,000 

37.400.000 
37,808,892 

37.800.000 

25,200,879 

18,836,187 

26,872,183 

28,554,264 

26,609,488 

25,954,251 

25.900.000 

25.228.000 
27,183,351 
29,070,551 

•918 

•644 

•843 

•809 

•732 

•707 

•700 

•693 

•719 

•769 

4,866,259 

5,193,641 

9,068,3-29 

8,338,578 

8,012,656 

8,634,581 

8,140,000 

9,088,200 

8,552,310 

8,845,915 

•177 

•177 

•283 

•235 

•217 

•2-22 

-205 

•218 

•2-27 

•234 

1-095 

•821 

1-128 

1045 

•953 

-942 

•920 

•936 

■974 

1 1-003 

6,346,061 

9,764,155 

16,765,444 

14,339,070 

13,767,928 

13,168,844 

12,432,000 

13,389,200 

14,158,851 

1 14,743,192 

•231 

•234 

•326 

■406 

•379 

•359 

•366 

•358 

•372 

1 -390 

1 

16,732,454 

19,3-27,191 

28,171,661 

27,023,616 

27,101,238 

27,134,114 

27,6.39,000 

27,825,600 

29,793,416 

30,885,098 

•610 
•661 
•884 
•766 
•746 
■739 
•747 
•744 
•788 
j -817 

Statement  showing  the  Total  Quantities  of  Tea,  Coffee,  and  Cocoa,  retained  for  Home 
Consumption  in  the  years  ending  31st  December,  1852,  1862,  1872,  1882,  1885  to  1890 
inclusive:  and  the  quantity  of  each  consumed  per  head  of  population. 


Year 
ending 
31st  Dec. 

Population. 

Consumption  op 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Cocoa. 

Pounds. 

Pounds 

per 

Head. 

Pounds. 

Pounds 

per 

Head. 

Pounds. 

Pounds 

per 

Head. 

1852 

1862 

1872 

1882 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

27,448,257 

29,243,610 

31,874,183 

35,297,114 

36,331,119 

36,709,409 

37,000,000 

37.400.000 
37,808,892 

37.800.000 

54,713,034 

78,793,977 

127,661,360 

164,958,230 

182,408,830 

178,800,197 

183.076.000 

185.130.000 
185,566,041 
215,666,445 

1- 993 

2- 694 
4-005 

4- 673 

5- 021 
4-877 
4-948 
4-950 

4- 908 

5- 705 

34,978,432 

34,451,766 

31,173,.555 

31,214,553 

32,660,320 

31,608,260 

29.230.000 

30.481.000 
28,318,860 
27,709,641 

1-274 

1-178 

•978 

•884 

•899 

•861 

•790 

•815 

■749 

•733 

3,328,528 

3,622,433 

7,791,763 

11,928,549 

14,603,067 

15,151,480 

16,058,000 

18,176,400 

18,450,739 

19,997,817 

•121 

•1-24 

•244 

•338 

•402 

•413 

•434 

•486 

■488 

•529 
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Taking  the  extreme  points  of  the  term 
1852-188G,  we  have  tlie  following  com])ari- 
sons: — 

Consumption  per  Head 
of  Population. 

1862.  1886. 


British  Spirits 

•918  gallon. 

•707  gallon. 

Foreign  and  Colonial  ) 
Spirits, ( 

•177  „ 

•222  „ 

1-095  „ 

-9-29  „ 

Wines, 

•231  „ 

•359  „ 

Beer, 

•610  barrel. 

•739  barrel. 

Tea, 

1-993  lbs. 

4-877  lbs. 

Coffee, 

1-274  „ 

•861  „ 

Cocoa, 

•121  „ 

•413  „ 

If  we  take  the  alcohol  consumed  (spirits 

50  per  cent,  wine  15, 

, beer  5),  we 

have  the  fol- 

lowing  figures: — 

1852. 

1886. 

Per  Head. 

Per  Head. 

British  and  Foreign  1 
Spirits, j" 

•547  gallon. 

•465  gallon. 

Foreign  Wine, 

•035  „ 

•054  „ 

Beer, 

1-098  „ 

1-330  „ 

1-680  „ 

1-849  „ 

Commenting  upon  these  figures,  the  London 
correspondent  of  the  Alliance  News  remarks: 
— “It  thus  appears  that  while  in  1852  each 
person  on  the  average  consumed  one  gallon 
and  about  two-thirds  of  a gallon  of  alcohol,  in 
1886  the  consumption  per  head  was  one  gallon 
and  over  four-fifths  of  a gallon.  How  much 
greater  the  increase  would  have  been  but  for 
the  temperance  movement  it  is  not  comfort- 
able to  contemplate.  If  the  number  of  ab- 
stainers has  relatively  increased  since  1852, 
those  who  drink,  or  some  of  them,  must  be 
drinking  a great  deal  more”  {Alliance  News, 
1887,  p.  561). 

The  following  comparative  statement  of  the 
total  gross  proceeds  to  the  revenue  from  the 
liquor  traffic,  &c.,  shows  the  fluctuations  of 
the  revenue  from  this  source  for  the  seventeen 


years  1874  to  1890: — 

1874  £32,299,062 

1875  33,052,568 

1876  33,712,964 

1877  33,447,282 

1878  33,044,323 

1879  32,102,136 

1880  29,614,496 

1881  29,497,666 

1882  31,037,733 


1883  £31,001,587 

1884  30,942,273 

1885  30,770,161 

1886  29,606,310 

1887  29,354,193 

1888  29,744,188 

1889  29,956,150 

1890  32,275,662 


The  revenue  derived  from  beer  is  thus 
shown : — 

£ s.  d. 

1882..  .27. 870. 859 brls.  at  6/3  per  brl... 8,709,643  8 9 

1883. . .27.141.466  „ „ „ ...8,481,708  2 6 

1884..  .27.750.911  „ „ „ ...8,672,159  13  9 


1885. ..27,987,4051)1-18.  at  6/3  per  brl. . 8,746,064 

...8,498,474 
...8,739,348 


1886. . .27. 195.118 

1887. . .27.949.914 

1888..  .28. 236.483 

1889. . .28.645.068 

1890..  .30.868.850 


*.  d. 

1 3 

2 6 
2 6 

...8,823,900  18  9 
.8,954,396  5 0 
.9,646,515  12  6 


In  regard  to  the  opinion  entertained  by 
some  that  the  habit  of  spirit  drinking  is  on 
the  decline,  and  that  beer  is  taking  the  ))lace 
of  the  stronger  liquors  as  an  article  of  con- 
sumption, the  following  table, covering  a jjeriod 
of  eight  years,  shows  that  the  consumption  of 
spirits  is  very  little  diminished,  in  fact  1890 
exceeded  1883  by  over  400,000  gallons:  — 


Year. 

Home  Spirits. 

Foreign 

Spirits. 

Total  Proof 
Gallons. 

1883... 

gallons. 

29,770,822 

gallons. 

8,411,099 

38,181,921 

1884... 

29,810,668 

8,105,126 

37,915,794 

1886... 

29,224,474 

8,292,513 

37,516,987 

1886... 

27,551,983 

7,986,542 

35,538,525 

1887... 

26,935,873 

8,100,972 

35,036,845 

1888... 

27,371,987 

8,101,833 

35,473,820 

1889... 

27,273,186 

8,241,719 

35,514,905 

38,597,388 

1890... 

‘29,621,070 

8,976,318 

These  figures  are  taken  from  iiarliamentary 
returns  of  taxes  and  imposts  up  to  the  31st  of 
March  in  each  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  population, 
the  amount  spent,  and  average  cost  per  head 
of  intoxicating  liquor’s  in  the  United  Kingdom 
every  fifth  year  in  succession,  from  1820  to 
1860  inclusive : — 


Year. 

Population. 

Total  Cost. 

Average 

Cost 

per  Head. 

1820... 

20,807,000 

£50,440,655 

£2 

8 

6 

1825... 

2-2,571,000 

67,0-27,263 

2 

19 

5 

1830... 

23,820,000 

67,292,278 

2 

16 

5 

1835... 

25,443,000 

80,527,819 

3 

3 

0 

1840... 

26,500,000 

77,605,882 

2 

18 

10 

1845... 

27,072,000 

71,632,232 

2 

12 

11 

1850... 

27,320,000 

80,718,083 

2 

18 

10 

1855... 

28,183,000 

76,761,114 

2 

14 

6 

1860... 

28,778,000 

85,276,870 

2 

18 

6 

As  shown  in  vol  i.  of  the  present  work,  the 
temperance  reformation  began,  in  an  organized 
form,  in  England  in  1830,  and  in  1835  it  de- 
veloped into  teetotalism  or  duly  organized 
total  abstinence  societies.  From  that  year  it 
made  such  rapid  strides  and  was  so  successful 
as  to  make  a visible  imjn’ession  upon  the 
annual  revenue  of  the  country. 

As  seen  in  the  preceding  table,  from  1820 
to  1835  the  increase  in  the  population  of 
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the  United  Kingdom  was  4,030,000,  and  tlie 
drink  bill  had  increased  from  .£50,440,055  to 
.£80,527,819,  or  at  the  rate  of  14s.  (id.  per 
head  of  the  total  population. 

From  1835  to  1800  the  inci’ease  in  the  popu- 
lation was  3,335,000  and  the  drink  bill  had 
increased  to  £85,276,870,  but  the  rate  per 

DRINK  FIGURES  FOR 


head  of  the  po])ulation  was  4s.  Gd.  less  than  it 
Wiis  in  1835,  showing  that  the  people  were 
more  sober  and  thrifty. 

For  facility  of  reference  and  comparison  we 
five  in  the  annexed  table  the  annual  drink 

o 

tigures  for  the  United  Kingdom  in  decades 
ending  1809,  1879,  and  1889  respectively. 

THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Decade  1860-1869. 


Year. 

Population. 

Total  Cost  of 
Drink  Consumed. 

Average  Cost 
per  Head. 

Cases  of 
Drunkenness. 

Total  Convic- 
ions  for  Crime 
(l)y  Local 
Magistrates). 

Number  of 
Lunatics. 

I860 

28,778,411 

£ 

85,276,870 

£ s.  d. 

2 18  6 

88,361 

255,803 

263,510 

272,969 

283,641 

300,731 

312,882 

339,091 

335,359 

347,458 

372,707 

38,058 

39.647 
41,129 
43,118 
44,795 
45,950 

47.648 
49,086 
51,000 
53,177 

186l’ 

28,972,239 

94,942,107 

3 5 7 

83,196 

1862'. 

29,255,015 

88,867,563 

3 0 10 

94,908 

1863, 

29,433,918 

92,088,185 

103,720,012 

3 2 7 

94,745 

1864  

29,628,678 

3 9 10 

100,067 

1865', 

29,861,908 

106,439,561 

3 11  3 

105,310 

1866^ 

30,076,812 

113,925,458 

3 15  9 

104,365 

186?’ 

30,334,999 

110,122,266 

3 12  7 

100,357 

1868, 

30,617,718 

113,464,874 

3 14  1 

111,465 

1869^ 

30,913,513 

112,885,603 

3 13  0 

122,310 

1,020,731,899 

34  4 0 

1,005,084 

3,104,151 

453,608 

45,360 

Annual  average,  . . . 

102,073,189 

3 8 4 

100,508 

310,415 

Decade 

1870-1879. 

1870 

1871, 

31,205,444 

31,515,442 

£ 

118,736,279 

125,586,902 

£ s.  d. 

3 16  1 

3 19  1 

131,870 

142,343 

389,712 

407,859 

423,581 

456,705 

486,786 

512,425 

526,915 

519,839 

538,232 

506,281 

54,713 

56,755 

58,640 

60,296 

62,027 

63,793 

64,916 

66,636 

68,538 

69,885 

1872^ 

31,835,757 

131,601,490 

140,014,712 

4 2 8 

151,034 

1873j 

32,124,598 

4 7 8 

182,941 

I874', 

32,426,369 

141,342,997 

472 

185,/3U 

32,749,167 

142,876,669 

4 7 3 

20.3,989 

205,567 

200,184 

1876” 

33,093,000 

147,288,759 

4 9 0 

1R77  

33,446,000 

142,007,231 

4 4 10 

1878  

33,799,000 

142,188,900 

4 4 1 

194,549 

1879', 

34,155,000 

128,143,865 

3 15  0 

178,429 

1,359,787,804 

41  12  10 

1,776,636 

4,768,335 

626,199 

62,619 

Annual  average,  . . 

135,978,780 

4 3 3 

177,663 

476,833 

Decade  1880-1889. 

1880,. 

34,468,000 

£ 

122,279,275 

£ s.  d. 

3 10  11 

172,859 

174,481 

189,697 

192,905 

198,274 

183,221 

165,456 

162,772 

166,366 

174,331 

517,373 

530,966 

575,593 

588,710 

587,839 

548,436 

509,095 

529,386 

538,930 

555,904 

71,191 

73.113 

74,842 

76,765 

78,752 

79,704 

80,156 

82,643 

84,340 

86,067 

I881' 

34,929,000 

127,074,460 

3 12  3 

1882, 

35,289,000 

126,251,359 

3 0 

1883^  

35,611,000 

125,477,275 

3 10  5 

1884', 

35,961,000 

126,349,256 

3 10  3 

1885” 

36,709,409 

123,268,806 

372 

1886  

36,640,000 

122,90.5,785 

3 6 10 

1887' 

37,000,000 

124,953,680 

3/3 

1888”, 

37,400,000 

124,615,346 

368 

1889', 

. 37,800,000 

132,213,276 

3 9 11 

. 1,255,388,518 
. 125,538,851 

34  13  8 

1,780,362 

5,482,232 

548,223 

787,573 

78,757 

Annual  average,  .. 

3 9 6 

178,036 



1890, 

. 37,803,058 

£ 

139,495,470 

£ s.  d. 

3 13  9 

189,746 

605,921 

86,795 

PROUlBITOllY  DIS'l'KICTS  VEliSUS  STRONG  DRINK. 
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During  tlie  decade  18GO-G9  the  annual  aver- 
age cost  per  liead  of  the  i)opulation  for  intoxi- 
cating drinks  showed  an  increase  of  9s.  lOtf. 
over  that  of  18G0,  with  a proportionate  increase 
of  drunkenness,  crime,  and  lunacy. 


During  the  decade  1870-79  there  was  a 
slackening  of  ellbrt  on  the  part  of  the  tein- 
})erance  reformers,  and  as  a consequence  the 
liquor  traffic  strengthened  and  developed,  the 
I'esult  being  that  the  annual  average  cost  of 


STATISTICS  OF  PAUPERS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES.^ 


Decade  1860-1869. 


Years  ending 
25th  Marcli. 

Adult 

Able-bodied, 
exclusive  of 
Vagrants. 

All  Others. 

Total 

Paupers. 

Amount  expended  for  Poor  Relief. 

Amount. 

Per  Head  of 
Paupers. 

Per  Head  of 
Population. 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863,  

1864,  

1865,  

1866 

1867  

1868  

1869 

Totals, 

Annual  average. 

132,120 

145,776 

155,302 

221,749 

188,422 

160,524 

145,823 

148,425 

166,790 

170,710 

712,513 

738,145 

761,840 

857,633 

826,556 

791,375 

770,329 

78.3,121 

825,850 

847,430 

844,633 

883,921 

917,142 

1,079,382 

1,014,978 

951,899 

916,152 

931,546 

992,640 

1,018,140 

£ 

5,454,964 

5,778,943 

6,077,525 

6,527,0.36 

6,423,381 

6,264,966 

6,439,517 

6,959,840 

7,498,059 

7,673,100 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

0 6 2i 

1,635,641 

163,564 

7,914,792 

791,479 

9,550,433 

955,043 

65,097,331 

6,509,733 

6 16  3 

Decade  1870-1879. 

1870 

1871,  

1872,  

1873,  

1874  

1875  

1876  

1877,  

1878,  

1879,  

Totals, 

Annual  average. 

174,800 

172,460 

150,930 

124,925 

111,985 

108,405 

96,017 

89,398 

92,286 

104,970 

858,000 

864,900 

826,270 

758,763 

715,461 

692,509 

65.3,459 

630,551 

636,803 

660,485 

1,032,800 

1,037,360 

977,200 

883,688 

827,446 

800,914 

749,476 

719,949 

729,089 

765,455 

£ 

7,644,307 

7,886,724 

8,007,403 

7,692,169 

7,664,957 

7,488,481 

7,335,858 

7,400,034 

7,688,6.50 

7,829,819 

£ s.  d. 

9 4 0 

£ s.  d. 

0 6 5^ 

1,226,176 

122,617 

7,297,201 

729,720 

8,52.3,377 

852,337 

76,638,402 

7,663,840 

Decade  1880-1889. 

1880, 

1881, 

1882 

1883 

1884, 

188.5, 

1886 

1887,  

1888,  

1889, 

Totals 

Annual  average. 

115,785 

105,000 

102,208 

99,150 

94,-377 

95,843 

99,932 

102,562 

102,715 

98,817 

692,245 

685,937 

686,081 

683,272 

671,.537 

673,095 

680,780 

693,474 

697,769 

696,800 

808,030 

790.937 
788,289 
782,422 
765,914 

768.938 
780,712 
796,036 
800,484 
795,617 

£ 

8,01.5,010 

8,102,136 

8,232,472 

8,353,292 

8,402,550 

8,491,600 

8,296,230 

8,176,768 

8,440,821 

8,366,477 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

0 6 2 

1,016,-389 

101,638 

6,860,990 

686,099 

7,877,379 

787,737 

82,877,.356 

8,287,735 

10  10  5 

1890, 

92,118 

683,099 

775,217 

8,434,345 

10  17  5 

0 5 9f 

> For  these  figures  we  are  indebted  to  tlie  Financial  Reform  Almanack  for  1S92,  but  have  sli"-htly  altered  the 
arrangement,  it  giving  the  average  for  every  five  years,  we  in  decades.  " 
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THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT. 


iutoxicating  driuks  was  increased  at  tlie  rate 
of  14s.  \\d.  per  liead  i)er  annum,  and  drunken- 
ness, crime,  and  lunacy  increased  also  at  an 
alarming  rate. 

During  the  decade  1880-89  there  were  tidal 
waves  of  temperance  which  largely  decreased 
the  consumption  of  alcoholic  licpioi's,  reducing 


the  average  cost  per  head  per  annum  at  the 
rate  of  13s.  Qd.,  but  crime  and  lunacy  were 
still  farther  increased  as  the  natural  result  of 
the  i)revious  excesses  of  the  people. 

As  much  of  the  pauperism  of  the  country 
arises  from  intemj)erance  we  append  tables  of 
statistics  on  this  head  also  (pages  119-121). 


STATISTICS  OF  PAUPERS  IN  SCOTLAND. 
Decade  1860-1869. 


Amount  Expended  in  the  Relief  and  Manage-  ! 

ment  of  the  Poor. 

1 

Years  ending 

14th  May. 

Registered 

and 

\ 

Dependants. 

Total. 

Per  Head  of  1 

Casual  Poor. 

Amount. 

Paupers. 

Population. 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

I860 

80,917 

39,989 

120,906 

663,277 

186b 

1862, 

186.3, 

82,324 

41,867 

124,191 

683,902 

82,454 

43,865 

126,319 

719,317 

82,381 

45,179 

127,560 

736,028 

1864* 

82,174 

45,540 

127,714 

770,030 

1865', 

1866 

81,429 

46,914 

128,343 

778,274 

79,471 

46,571 

126,042 

783,127 

1867' 

1868 

80,313 

83,624 

48,648 

52,612 

128,361 

136,236 

807,631 

863,202 

1869^ 

84,024 

52,041 

136,065 

931,275 

1 

1 

1 

Totals, 

Annual  average, 

819,111 

81,911 

463,226 

46,322 

1,281,737 

128,173 

7,736,063 

773,606 

6 0 6i  1 

0 4 IH  1 

Decade  1870-1879. 

i 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d.  ' 

1870, 

1871  

82,419 

50,047 

132,466 

890,615 

1 

81,553 

48,649 

130,202 

yt)y,8‘2i 

1872', 

1873, 

1874 

78,734 

46,008 

124,742 

849,400 

74,983 

42,748 

117,731 

837,325 

71,882 

40,102 

111,924 

833,106 

69,241 

38,704 

107,945 

833,926 

1876, 

1 9.77 

66,751 

37,483 

104,234 

834,817 

i 

65,119 

36,446 

101,565 

842,101 

1 

1878, 

! 1879 

64,375 

35,984 

100,359 

904,217 

64,825 

36,952 

101,777 

909,146 

Totals 

Annual  average, 

719,882 

71,988 

413,123 

41,312 

1,132,945 

113,294 

8,603,474 

860,347 

7 13  2 

0 4 11 

Decade  1880-1889. 

1 

£ 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d.  \ 

1880 

1 1881, 

65,864 

38,052 

103,916 

918,480 

65,755 

37,716 

103,471 

921,449 

898,002 

871,878 

869,996 

871,511 

894,077 

899,135 

887,867 

882,836 

j 1882' 

64,104 

36,254 

100,358 

i 

! 1883, 

62,919 

35,467 

98,386 



1 

1884, 

61,303 

34,151 

95,454 

; 

1885^ 

61,054 

34,419 

95,4  i 3 

... . 1 

1886' 

61,971 

35,620 

97,591 

i 

1887', 

62,054 

35,588 

97,642 

i 

1888^ 

61,911 

35,1.57 

97,068 

1 

1889i 

61,187 

34,455 

95,642 

....  ^ j 

628,122 

356,879 

985,001 

8,915,231 

891,523 

9 11 

i 

0 4 74  1 

i 

Annual  average 

, 62,812 

35,687 

98,500 

1890 

60,600 

33,303 

93,903 

948,388  1 

10  1 ns 

1 

0 4 84 

rates  and  other  sources  (exclusive  of  loans). 


1 Total  receipts  from  poor-: 
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Careful  exanunation  of  tliose  statistics  re- 
veals several  facts  well  worthy  the  serious 
consideration  of  all  social  reformers. 

First,  as  regards  England  and  Wales.  As 
shown  in  the  tables  giving  the  drink  figures 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  consumption  of  alcoholic  liquors  so 


is  the  increased  amount  of  drunkenness,  crime, 
and  lunacy,  and  so  also  is  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  and  cost  of  our  |>aupers. 

In  the  decade  1860-C9  as  compared  with 
1854-9,  the  average  increase  of  jiaupers  was 
over  80,000,  and  the  cost  of  their  maintenance 
over  one  million  sterling  [)er  annum  increase. 


STATISTICS  OF  PAUFERS  IN  IRELAND. 
Decade  1860-1869. 


Years  ending 
26th  March. 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

Total  E.vpended  in  the  Relief  and  Manage- 
ment of  the  Poor. 

Amount. 

Per  Head  of 
Paupers. 

Per  Head  of 
Population. 

1860, 

1861, 

1862, 

1863  

1864  

1865,  

1866,  

1867  

1868  

1869 

Totals, 

Annual  average. 

39,948 

43,157 

48,967 

55,993 

58,610 

56,124 

52,199 

50,821 

53,870 

54,052 

1,506 

2,830 

4,140 

6,450 

8,014 

8,877 

10,096 

12,570 

15,176 

16,914 

41,454 

45,987 

53,107 

62,443 

66,624 

65,001 

62,295 

63,391 

69,046 

70,966 

£ 

530,626 

595,192 

652,217 

700,759 

719,178 

719,803 

712,623 

759,957 

820,269 

817,692 

£ s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

513,741 

51,374 

86,573 

8,657 

600,314 

60,031 

7,028,316 

702,831 

11  14  54 

0 2 5i 

Decade  1870-1879. 


1870 

51,225 

18,515 

69,740 

£ 

797,174 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1871 

48,122 

21,669 

69,791 

802,647 

1872 

1873,  

1874,  

1875  

1876  

1877  

45,812 

46,599 

47,079 

47,584 

45,097 

43,759 

24,899 

27,868 

30,101 

30,359 

30,320 

31,717 

70,711 

74,467 

77,180 

77,943 

75,417 

75,476 

847,953 

906,556 

1,010,461 

952,441 

913,862 

915,348 

1878 

45,838 

33,911 

79,749 

965,305 

1879, 

48,925 

36,767 

85,692 

1,010,461 

Totals, 

Annual  average. 

470,040 

47,004 

286,126 

28,612 

756,166 

75,616 

9,122,208 

912,220 

11  19  8 

0 3 4^ 

Decade  1880-1889. 

53,248 

54,273 

52,342 

51,531 

49,331 

47,857 

46,939 

46,452 

46,575 

.45,311 

42,075 

61,792 

58,441 

59,296 

59,534 

57,745 

59,781 

76,848 

65,335 

63,374 

95,323 

116,065 

110,783 

110,827 

108,865 

105,602 

106,720 

123,300 

111,910 

108,685 

493,859 

49,385 

604,221 

60,422 

1,098,080 

109,808 

1880, 

1881, 

1882 

1883  

1884  

1885, 

1886 

1887, 

1888 

1889 

Totals, 

Annual  average, 


£ 

1,033,105 

1,131,782 

1,132,853 

1,146,020 

1,199,340 

1,099,882 

1,045,874 

1,069,845 

1,031,617 

1,022,753 


10,913,071 

1,091,307 


£ s.  d. 


9 18  104 


£ s.  d. 


0 4 44 


1890 

44,300 

62,170 

106,470 

1,430,525  1 

13  9 9 

0 6 1 

1 Total  receipts  from  poor-rates  and  other  sources  (inclusive  of  loans). 
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In  the  decade  1870-79  the  average  number 
of  paupers  was  reduced  to  almost  what  it  was 
in  1860,  but  the  cost  of  tlieir  maintenance 
was  still  further  increased  by  over  one  million 
sterling  per  annum;  while  in  the  decade  1880- 
89  there  was  a further  reduction  of  paupers 
equal  to  64,600  per  annum,  but  the  further 
increased  cost  of  their  maintenance  was  at  the 
rate  of  £623,895  per  annum. 

The  average  cost  per  head  of  each  pauper 
during  the  decade  1860-69  was  £6,  16s.  'id. 
per  annum ; but  in  the  decade  1870-79  it  was 
£9,  4s.  per  head  per  annum,  and  during  the 
decade  1880-89  still  further  increased  to  £10, 
10s.  bd.  per  head  per  annum.  Either  the 
paupers  are  better  housed  and  fed,  or  the 
management  is  much  more  costly.  The  aver- 
age cost  per  head  of  the  population  is  about 
6s.  2hd.  per  annum;  but  as  not  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  population  pay  poor’s-rates, 
this  means  over  thirty-one  shillings  per  annum 
for  every  ratepayer.  But  for  the  traffic  in 
intoxicating  liquors  this  item  would  soon  be 
seriously  reduced. 

The  same  things  may  be  observed  in  the 
statistics  for  Scotland.  While  the  average 
number  of  paupers  has  decreased  from  128,173 
per  annum  for  the  decade  1860-69  to  98,500 
for  the  years  1880  to  1889,  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance has  risen  from  an  average  of  £773,606 
to  £891,523,  and  the  cost  per  head  of  paupers 
from  £6,0s.6id.  to  £9,  Is.  Ic^.,  the  average  annual 
cost  2361’  head  of  the  jJopulation  being  about 
4s.  10c?.  per  annum,  or  24s.  2d.  per  annum  for 
each  ratepayer. 

Still  more  a23palling  are  the  facts  and  figures 
for  Ireland. 

In  1841,  when  Father  Mathew  was  working 
a great  social  revolution  in  that  country,  and 
temjoerance  }n’inci]3les  were  adopted  by  thou- 
sands at  once,  the  total  population  of  the  island 
was  8,196,597 ; but  famine  and  fever,  ending 
in  death,  along  with  the  emigration  of  large 
numbers  of  the  sober  and  thrifty  inhabitants, 
reduced  the  population  to  6,574,278  in  1851; 
and  at  the  next  census,  in  1861,  it  was  found 
that  the  total  population  had  decreased  to 
5,798,967,  or  more  than  29  23er  cent  in  twenty 
years. 

In  1859  the  annual  average  number  of  ]iau- 
pers  was  62,700  costing  £659,561,  or  £10, 10s. 
bd.  |3er  head  of  }3aupers,  and  2s.  id.  per  head 
of  the  poi^ulation  of  Ireland. 

In  the  decade  1860-69  the  annual  average 
of  23auper3  was  60,031,  costing  £702,831,  or 


£11, 14s.  5|(7.  per  head  of  paupers,  and  2s.  5|c7. 
per  head  of  the  jjoimlation. 

During  the  next  decade,  1870-79,  the  annual 
average  of  jjaupers  was  increased  to  75,616, 
costing  £912,220,  or  £11,  19s.  8d.  per  head  of 
paupers,  and  3s.  A\d.  per  head  of  ji02.)ulation. 

During  the  decade  1880-89  the  annual 
average  of  paupers  was  further  increased  to 
109,808,  costing  £1,091,307,  or  £9,  18s.  lO^d. 
2)er  head  of  paupers,  and  4.s’.  A^d.  per  head  of 
the  population  of  Ireland. 

It  will  thus  be  manifest  that  while  the 
population  had  decreased  over  29  per  cent, 
pauperism  and  its  cost  had  increased  over  fifty 
per  cent. 

The  following  figures  prove  conclusively 
that  the  chief  cause  of  this  pauperism  was  the 
iuci'eased  consumption  of  intoxicating  liquors 
as  shown  by  the  increased  revenue  therefrom: 


Year. 

Population. 

Revenue 

from 

Licenses. 

Total  E.xcise 
Revenue. 

1882... 

5,097,853 

£179,349 

£4,380,039 

1883... 

5,015,282 

178,286 

4,533,517 

1884... 

4,962,693 

179,485 

4,526,060 

1885... 

4,924,342 

181,769 

4,493,404 

1886... 

4,889,340 

181,402 

4,210,973 

1887... 

4,852,914 

181,920 

4,189,632 

1888... 

4,777,534 

183,445 

4,258,304 

1889... 

4,730,566 

184,033 

4,799,070 

1890... 

4,720,0001 

185,880 

4,693,116 

Another  important  fact  must  be  stated  here, 
which  helps  to  make  the  case  still  worse  so 
far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  and  that  is  the 
vast  amount  of  illicit  distillation  going  on  in 
that  country,  thus  materially  increasing  the 
amount  of  intoxicating  liquors  consumed. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of 
illicit  stills  seized  by  the  custom-house  officers 


of  the  three  countries 

during 

the 

yeai-s 

1881-1890 

Eng- 

Scot- 

Ire- 

land. 

land. 

land. 

Year  ending  30th  March,  1881 

...  9 . 

. 3 . 

. 700 

>> 

1882 

...  5 . 

. 8 . 

. 881 

>>  >> 

1883, 

...  11  .. 

. 16  . 

. 883 

))  )) 

1884, 

...  6 .. 

. 13  . 

. 782 

1885, 

...  5 .. 

22 

. 8-29 

>»  >> 

1886, 

...  7 .. 

. 16  . 

864 

)>  >> 

1887, 

...  9 .. 

. 22  .. 

. 1,186 

n n 

1888, 

...  3 .. 

. 43  .. 

. 1,808 

))  n 

1889, 

...  11  .. 

. 31  .. 

. 1,739 

fy  yy 

1890, 

...  14  .. 

. 28  .. 

. 1,819 

Total  for  ten  years. 

...  80 

202 

11,491 

1 According  to  the  census  returns  for  1891  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  was  4,706,162. 
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Despite  all  this  illicit  distillation,  the  official 
returns  for  1890  show  that  the  reduced  jmpu- 
lation  of  Ireland  consumed  4,710,683  gallons 
of  legally  made  spirits,  an  increase  of  486,938 
gallons  over  that  of  1889,  while  the  beer  con- 
sumed was  2,460,645  barrels,  an  increase  of 
113,963  barrels  over  that  of  1889. 

The  number  of  public-houses  is,  in  many 
cases,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  population, 
as  the  following  examples  will  show: — 


Pop.Pub.4ioiises. 

Castleisland,  ... 

SOO 

..  51  ...  1 house  to  16 

Bally  Launis, .. 

760 

..  45  ... 

17 

Pof-tumna, 

1100 

..  36  ... 

30 

Killiniaa:h, 

900 

..  25  ... 

36 

Milton  Malby, 

1400 

..  36  ... 

40 

Mill  Street,  .... 

1450 

..  3-2 

45 

New  Ross, 

5000 

..106  ... 

47 

Ennistimon 

1350  . 

..  25  ... 

54 

Macroom, 

3000 

..  53  ...  ,, 

57 

Ennis, 

6300  . 

..100  ... 

63 

CliMen, 

1500  , 

..  25  ... 

60 

In  addition  to  the  illegally  manufactured, 
and,  it  is  said,  the  most  injurious  liquors,  the 
total  amount  spent  upon  legally-made  intoxi- 
cants in  Ireland  exceeds  the  gross  amount  of 
the  rental  of  the  country.  The  amount  so 
spent  is  given  as  follows : — 

In  1885-86  it  was  £10,497,848. 

„ 1886-87  „ 10,935,995. 

„ 1887-88  „ 11,041,588. 

With  such  appalling  facts  as  these  before 
us  we  ai’e  not  surprised  at  the  poverty  of  the 
sister  island.  Her  greatest  curse  is  strong 
drink.  If  this  stumbling-block  was  removed, 
Ireland  might  be  prosperous  and  free;  but 
her  sons  should  ever  remember  the  wordsof  the 
“ Liberator”  : “He  that  would  be  free,  himself 
must  strike  the  blow;”  and  that  blow,  struck 
by  a united  people  against  the  liquor  traffic 
in  every  form,  would  be  Ireland’s  salvation. 

In  1883  the  Rev.  Dawson  Burns  contributed 
to  the  Alliance  News  some  very  important 
statistics  on  drunkenness,  accomjjanied  by  a 
table  referring  to  the  arrests  for  drunkenness 
in  the  metropolitan  district  (outside  the  city 
of  London).  This  table  is  appended  (p.  124); 
but  the  figures  from  1882  to  1890  we  cull  from 
the  Financial  Reform  Almanack  for  1892,  thus 
making  it  complete  up  to  1890.  Dr.  Burns 
remarks : — 

“As  the  statistics  of  drunkenness  are  often 
used  by  defenders  of  the  liquor  ti-affic,  in  order 
to  minimize  the  impression  of  the  evil  done 
b}'  it,  it  is  necessary  that  the  true  significance 


of  such  statistics  should  be  understood  by  all 
our  friends.  I’lie  table  in  next  page  refers  to 
the  arrests  for  druidsenness  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan district  (outside  the  city  of  London),  and 
I select  it  as  an  examj)le  of  the  errors  which 
may  be  founded  on  bare  numerical  tables 
when  the  conditions  of  their  com])ilation  are 
not  adequately  known. 

“ From  this  table  it  would  appear  that  the 
apprehensions  for  drunkenness,  which  were 
20  per  1000  in  1831,  had  sunk  to  le.ss  than 
5 in  1843  (4‘936),  fiuctuating  considerably, 
but  in  1867  being  almost  identical  with  the 
proportion  in  1843  (4-908)— rising  to  7-809  in 
1878,  and  sinking  to  5-269  in  1882.  It  might, 
however,  strike  even  a superficial  observer 
that  a decline  from  20  to  5 per  1000  could 
scarcely  come  about  in  any  ordinary  way. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  during  the  fifty-two 
years  included  in  this  table,  the  instructions 
given  to  the  police  in  regard  to  the  arrest  of 
drunken  persons  have  largely  varied.  In  the 
first  two  and  a half  years  the  jiolice  were 
comparatively  strict,  but  as  the  trouble  thus 
caused  was  excessive  and  increasing,  orders 
were  issued  which  reduced  the  apprehensions 
from  21  per  1000  in  1832  to  12J  per  1000  in 
1834. 

“A  genuine  reduction  occurred  after  the 
August  of  1839,  when  the  public-houses  were 
closed  up  to  one  o’clock  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
the  apprehensions  being  12^  per  1000  in  1838, 
and  just  under  8 per  1000  in  1840;  but  sub- 
sequent to  that  date  fresh  orders  have  been 
issued,  the  efiect  of  which  has  been  to  diminish 
enormously  the  arrests  for  drunkenness,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  disorderly  conduct.  Had 
the  instructions  in  force  in  1831  continued 
unchanged,  and  been  acted  upon  as  they  then 
were,  the  arrests  would  have  borne  but  a 
small  proportion  to  the  actual  cases,  but  they 
would  have  given  numbers  vastly  exceeding 
those  which  now  appear  on  the  official  register. 
If  London  has  been  relatively  more  sober 
than  in  1831,  the  figures  do  not  prove  it;  and 
to  adduce  them  in  proof  of  so  much  augmented 
sobriety,  is  to  found  on  them  conclusions 
which  they  do  not  sustain  ” 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  brewing  trade  to 
concentrate  and  consolidate  itself  in  the  hands 
of  large  capitalists  and  corporations,  hence  the 
formation  of  the  large  brewing  concerns,  and 
the  continued  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
brewers. 
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Year. 

Nmiibor 
of  Appre- 
hensions. 

Estimated 

ropulation. 

Proportion 
per  1000. 

1831 

31,353 

1,523,875 

20-754 

1832 

32,636 

1,551,700 

21  032 

1833 

29,880 

1,579,525 

18-017 

1834 

19,779 

1,607,350 

12-305 

1835 

21,794 

1,635,175 

13-328 

1836 

22,728 

1,660,000 

13-692 

1837  

21,426 

1,690,824 

12-672 

1838 

21,237 

1,708,649 

12-357 

1839  

21,269 

1,746,474 

12-178 

1840 

16,505 

2,084,312 

7-919 

1841 

15,006 

2,117,062 

7-088 

1842 

13,338 

2,161,649 

5-708 

1843 

10,890 

2.206,236 

4-936 

1844 

16,474 

2,250,823 

7-319 

1845  

17,361 

2,295,410 

7-559 

1846 

18,705 

2,339,997 

7-994 

1847  

16,874 

2,384,584 

7-076 

1848 

16,461 

2,429,171 

6-776 

1849 

21,027 

2,473,758 

8-500 

1850 

23,897 

2,518,345 

9-489 

1851 

23,172 

2,562,932 

9-041 

1852 

23,640 

2,618,514 

9-028 

1853 

23,657 

2,674,096 

8-845 

1854 

22,078 

2,729,679 

8-088 

1855 

19,297 

2,785,261 

6-928 

1856 

18,703 

2,840,843 

6-584 

1857 

20,047 

2,896,425 

6-921 

1858  

23,829 

2,952,007 

7-056 

1859 

18,779 

3,007,590 

6-243 

1860 

18,199 

3,063,172 

5-941 

1861 

17,059 

3,118,754 

5-469 

1862 

18,312 

3,174,336 

5-769 

1863 

17,651 

3,229,918 

5-465 

1864 

18,781 

3,285,500 

5-716 

1865 

19,257 

3,341,082 

5-764 

1866 

18,383 

3,396,664 

5-412 

1867  

16,941 

3,452,246 

4-908 

1868 

19,632 

3,507,828 

5-597 

1869  

20,391 

3,563,410 

5-722 

1870 

21,625 

3.618,992 

5-975 

1871 

24,213 

3,808,360 

6-358 

1872 

29,109 

3,879,943 

7-502 

1873  

29,755 

3,949,142 

7-535 

1874  

26,155 

4,018,341 

6-509 

1875 

30,976 

4,087,540 

7-578 

1876 

32,328 

4,211,607 

7-676 

1877 

32,369 

4,450,000 

7-274 

1878 

35,408 

4,534,000 

7-809 

1879  

. 33,892 

4,619.6.52 

7-345 

1880  

. 29,868 

4,706,880 

6-345 

1881 

. 27,288 

4,788,657 

5-698 

1882 

26,296 

4,990,952 

5-269 

1883 

. 26,545 

5,042,556 

5-264 

1884 

. 25,137 

5,147,727 

4-883 

1885 

. 22,568 

5,255,069 

4-295 

1886 

. 24,620 

5,364,627 

4-589 

1887 

. 20,658 

5,476,447 

3-772 

1888 

. 23,638 

5,590,576 

4-228 

1889 

. 27,358 

5,707,061 

4-794 

1890 

. 31,310 

5,825,951 

5-374 

Tliis  will  be  more  cleai'ly  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing comparative  table : — 

In  1882  there  were  15,774  brewers  in  the  country. 
„ 1883  „ 15,071,  a decrease  of  703 

„ 1884  „ 14,392  „ 679 


In  1885 

there  were  13,799,  a decrease  of  593 

„ 1886 

„ 13,308 

491 

„ 1887 

„ 12,938 

370 

„ 1888 

„ 12,508 

430 

„ 1889 

„ 11,997 

511 

„ 1890 

„ 11,364 

633 

Total  decrease  during  the  past 
eight  years, 

1 4410 

But,  as  shown  by  the  returns  given  above, 
the  total  product  of  the  diminished  number  of 
breweries  in  1890  exceeds  that  of  1882  by 
2,997,991  barrels  upon  which  duty  had  been 
paid,  so  that,  though  smaller  in  number,  the 
monopolist  brewers  were  doing  a larger  busi- 
ness than  that  done  by  the  15,774  brewers  of 
1882. 

As  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which  vast 
wealth  is  accumulated  by  those  engaged  in 
this  lucrative  but  unholy  ti’affic,  the  following 
particulars  were  given  in  the  public  papers 
of  the  amounts  left  behind  them  by  twenty- 
two  brewers  and  one  distiller  who  died  during 
the  years  1888,  1889,  and  1890: — 


James  Jameson,  Dublin,  ...  ...£489,352 

Daniel  Thwaites,  Blackburn,  ...  ...  464,516 

Edward  Charrington,  London,  ...  ...  386,082 

Sir  Edward  Lacon,  Bart.,  Yai'mouth,  ...  382,473 

Charles  F.  Young,  Wadsworth,  ...  349,915 


George  Henty,  Chichester  and  Petersfield,  335,590 


W.  H.  Crawford,  Cork,  ...  ...  328,000 

Pickering  Phipps,  Northampton,  ...  263,311 

L.  W.  Wethered,  Marlow,  ...  ...  234,002 

Hugh  Tennent-Tennent,  Glasgow,  ...  230,226 

Frederick  Walker  (Taylor,  Walker,  & Co.),  200,223 

Henry  Smith,  Chiswick,  189,459 

B.  Prior,  Hatfield,  ...  ...  171,180 

John  Thwaites,  Blackburn,  164,000 

W.  D.  Tibb,  Hull,  162,936 

John  Turner,  Chiswick,  ...  ...  154,422 

William  Smith,  Sheffield,  140,065 

J.  Mackay  Plews,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  ...  131,204 

Matthew  P.  D’Arcy,  Dublin,  129,444 

John  Holt,  Ratcliff,  116,670 

William  Shaw,  Ashton -under-Lyne,  ...  114,334 

E.  K.  Fordham,  Ashwell,  Herts,  ...  113,475 

John  Fulton,  Edinburgh,  106,000 


Total,  £5,356,879 


To  these  may  be  added  many  rich  wine 
merchants,  including; — 

George  Simon,  city  of  London,  ...  £140,000 

Gibson  Black,  Dublin,  ...  ...  ...  110,491 

Making  a grand  total  of  £5,607,370 
for  twenty-five  persons,  or  an  average  of  over 
£224,294  for  each  person. 
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Whilst  tliese  few  were  being  enriched,  how 
many  thousands  were  brought  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  poverty,  degradation,  and  shame? 

With  a desire  to  bring  the  subject  of  tem- 
perance before  the  Oxonians,  the  Rev.  William 
Caine,  M.A.,  paid  a visit  to  Oxford  in  ISCO, 
but  at  that  time  temperance  wiis  very  un- 
jiopular  there,  and  he  could  only  get  meetings 
in  a back  street  amongst  poor  people.  Mr. 
Talbot,  a boatman,  was  very  earnest,  and  Mr. 
Aitken,  the  well-known  revivalist,  then  a 
young  man,  helped  Mr.  Caine  at  one  of  these 
meetings. 

In  18G2,  along  with  the  Rev'.  Dr.  Henry  Gale, 
Mr.  Caine  again  went  to  Oxford,  and  called 
on  the  heads  of  the  colleges  aud  other  digni- 
taries to  draw  their  attention  to  the  evils  of 
the  drinking  system.  They  met  with  a cold 
reception  from  some  of  the  dons,  but  the  late 
Bishop  Jeune  of  Peterborough,  then  master 
of  Pembroke  College,  received  them  very 
kindly,  and  they  spent  a pleasant  hour  with 
him.  They  also  met  about  fifteen  students  in 
the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Christopher,  rector 
of  St.  Albans;  yet  they  made  comparatively 
little  headway  amongst  the  learned  men  at 
Oxford  on  that  occasion. 

In  1861  Mr.  Caine  visited  Huddersfield, 
and  there  for  the  first  time  delivered  his 
lecture  on  “Teetotalism  in  Harmony  with 
the  Bible.”  He  delivered  this  lecture  in  sev- 
eral other  places,  and  then  it  was  i^rinted  and 
5000  copies  distributed. 

In  the  same  year  he  addressed  on  a Sabbath 
afternoon  between  3000  and  4000  persons  in 
St.  George’s  Hall,  Bradford,  from  Genesis  xlii. 
21 ; “ We  are  verily  guilty  concerning  our 
brother  in  that  we  saw  the  anguish  of  his 
soul,  when  he  besought  us,  and  we  would  not 
hear,  therefore  is  this  distress  come  upon  us.” 

Mr.  Caine  quoted  John  Wesley’s  rules,  and 
besought  his  Methodist  hearers  to  become 
Wesleyans.  He  termed  those  who  drank, 
Methodists,  as  they  had  discovered  a method 
of  breaking  Wesley’s  rules.  At  the  same  time 
he  showed  that  every  true  churchman  is  a 
teetotaller,  as  total  abstinence  from  stroucf 

' O 

drink  is  enjoined  in  the  homilies.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  Bradford  Temperance  Society 
during  the  following  week  wrote  to  tell  him 
that  several  Methodists  had  become  Wes- 
leyans in  consequence  of  his  sermon. 

In  1863  Ml-.  Caine  went  to  Cambridge,  and 
by  the  kind  invitation  of  Dr.  Rayner,  Senior 
Fellow  of  St.  John’s,  he  dined  with  the  presi- 


dent and  fellows  two  days,  and  after  dinner 
sat  with  them  in  the  common  room.  As  “St. 
Paul  disputed  daily  in  the  school  of  one  Ty- 
rannus”  so  Mr.  Caine  disputed  two  days  with 
the  Fellows  of  St.  John’s,  and  replied  to  their 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  use  of  alcohol. 
“They  were  not,”  says  Mr.  Caine,  “Tyranni 
in  any  sense,  but  very  kind  and  genial,  and 
they  enjoyed  the  good-humoured  discussion.” 
Mr.  Caine  also  visited  Durham  University, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  some  of  the  stu- 
dents by  one  of  his  own  pupils.  He  also  went 
to  St.  Bede’s  College,  and  addressed  the  stu- 
dents there. 

Mr.  Caine  visited  Whitehaven,  and  preached 
in  the  parish  church,  amongst  his  hearers 
being  the  father  and  sisters  of  Dr.  Thomp- 
son (Archbishop  of  York).  His  paper  on 
“ Drinking  in  Schools  and  Colleges,”  read  at 
the  International  Temperance  Convention, 
1862,  was  printed  as  a tract,  and  about  5000 
copies  distributed.  Part  of  it  was  reprinted 
as  a leaflet,  and  circulated  amongst  the  Oxford 
students  with  happy  effects.  So  popular  had 
Mr.  Caine  become,  that  at  a time  when  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  Band  of  Hope  Union  were 
dissenters,  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
president,  a post  he  held  for  several  years. 

Few  men  laboured  more  assiduously,  during 
the  years  1861-63  particularly,  to  promote  the 
agitation  for  the  Sunday-closing  of  public- 
houses  than  did  Mr.  Caine,  in  writing  papers 
for  publication,  addressing  meetings,  &c.  &c. 

The  twenty-eighth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  Shef- 
field, July  15th  and  16th,  1862,  when  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  weekly  oi-gan  was  warmly  dis- 
cussed. The  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthall  having  re- 
signed the  office  of  honorary  secretary,  E.  B. 
Dawson,  LL.B.,was  appointed.  The  income  for 
the  year  from  all  sources  was  .£2662, 13s.  llcf., 
and  the  number  of  affiliated  societies  136. 

One  of  the  fii-st  and  best  friends  of  the 
temperance  cause  in  Lancaster  was  Edward 
Dawson,  J.P.,  of  Aldclifte  Hall,  who  espoused 
the  principles  on  their  first  introduction  to 
that  town  by  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey.  Mr.  Daw- 
son stood  with  Mr.  Livesey  on  the  stage  of 
the  old  theatre  when  they  were  pelted  with 
stale  fish  and  other  refuse;  but  they  were 
not  dismayed,  and  succeeded  in  sowing  seed 
which  grew  and  multiplied.  Mr.  Dawson 
passed  away  March  29th,  1876,  at  the  rij^e 
age  of  eighty-two  years. 
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Edward  Bousfield  Dawson,  LL.B.,  J.P.,  | 
and  barrister-at-law,  of  LuncliH'e,  near  Lan- 
caster, was  the  eldest  son  of  Edward  Dawson, 
and  was  brovight  up  under  teetotal  influences, 
lie  was  born  in  1830,  educated  at  Mill  Hill 
Graunnar  School,  and  afterwards  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  where  he  took  the  de- 
grees of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Bachelor  of 
Laws.  After  studying  for  the  law  he  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1852  by  the  Honourable 
Society  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  for  over 
twenty  years  practised  as  a bairister  on  the 
northern  circuit. 

'Whether  it  was  his  university  experience 
and  associations  that  caused  him  to  despise 
the  counsels  of  his  father  or  otherwise  we  are 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  at  the  outset  of  his 
professional  life  Mr.  Dawson  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  principles  of  total  abstinence,  and 
opposed  them  in  the  circle  of  his  immediate 
friends;  but  his  experience  in  the  criminal 
courts  led  him  to  see  the  euormity  of  the  evil, 
and  his  duty  to  become  an  abstainer.  His 
first  step  in  the  direction  of  temperance  was 
to  become  a member  of  the  local  auxiliary 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1859,  the  Hon.  Neal  Dow  of  America 
visited  Lancaster,  and  his  lecture  decided  Mr. 
Dawson  to  become  a personal  abstainer,  and 
on  the  24th  December,  1859,  he  signed  the 
abstinence  pledge.  Mr.  Dawson  at  once  threw 
himself  heartily  into  the  work,  and  became 
one  of  the  trustees  of  a building  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  Lancaster  Total  Abstinence 
Society,  now  known  as  the  Palatine  Hall,  one 
of  the  finest  temj^erance  halls  in  the  kingdom. 

At  the  annual  conference  of  the  British 
Temperance  League,  held  at  Lancaster  in 
1861,  that  town  was  chosen  as  one  to  send  a 
member  to  the  Executive  Committee,  and  Mr. 
Dawson  was  elected  the  representative.  At 
the  next  annual  conference  of  the  League, 
held  at  Sheffield,  1862,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Steinthal 
resigned  the  office  of  honorary  secretary  of  the 
League,  and  Mr.  Dawson  was  elected  to  the 
office,  which  he  held  for  several  years  with 
advantage  to  the  League  and  to  the  move- 
ment In  1871  Mr.  Dawson  was  induced  to 
join  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Tem]flars, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1872  became  District 
Deputy  for  North  Lancashire. 

The  Rev,  Robert  Dawson,  B.A.,  for  some 
years  an  able,  consistent,  laborious  minister 
in  Nottingham,  also  an  active  teetotaller,  Good 
Templar,  &c.,  is  brother  of  E.  B.  Dawson,  and 


his  sister.  Miss  Dawson,  wfus  well  known  for 
her  devotion  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 

The  twenty-innth  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  York 
on  the  8th  and  9th  July,  1863,  when  there 
was  a large  attendance  of  officers,  delegates, 
and  members.  During  the  year  five  agents 
were  engaged  for  the  whole  period  and  one 
part  of  the  time.  The  Advocate  had  again 
become  a monthly  periodical.  The  Sunday- 
closing  movement  had  been  zealously  taken 
up,  and  1300  written  petitions  sent  out  from 
the  League  offices.  Fifty  thousand  copies  of 
a tract  by  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey  had  been  pur- 
chased for  gratuitous  distribution. 

During  the  year  1863  it  was  deemed  advis- 
able to  unite  the  local  temperance  societies  in 
Manchester  and  Salford  district  into  one  gen- 
eral union,  and  thus  the  “ Manchester  and 
Salford  Temperance  Union”  was  established. 
It  embraced  about  sixty  societies  with  about 
130  advocates.  All  total  abstainers,  who  were 
subscribers  of  one  shilling  or  upwards  per 
annum,  were  deemed  eligible  for  membership, 
and  temperance  societies  were  admitted  to  the 
union  on  payment  of  an  affiliation  fee  of  not 
less  than  five  shillings  per  annum.  It  had 
also  a ladies’ committee,  and  employed  a female 
missionary  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  people. 
The  late  Peter  Spence,  J.P.,  F.C.S.,  was  pre- 
sident for  several  years,  and  took  an  active 
interest  in  the  union.  Benjamiu  "Whitworth, 
William  Brunskill,  and  several  others  held 
important  offices. 

Some  of  our  I’eaders  will  I’emember  with 
pain  and  sorrow  the  terrible  winter  of  1862-63, 
which  was  oue  of  the  most  trying  periods  in 
the  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  What  was  commonly  known  as  the 
“Lancashire  distress,” caused  by  the  stoppage 
of  the  cotton-mills  and  manufactories  in  the 
country  through  the  scarcity  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial (cotton),  owing  to  the  civil  war  in  America 
— affected  other  districts  besides  Lancashire, 
for  the  poor  stocking-frame  workers  in  Derby- 
shii’e,  Nottinghamshire,  &c.,  suffered  severely; 
their  earnings  at  best  being  but  scanty,  they 
felt  the  distress  acutely. 

The  late  Charles  Dickens  noted  the  fact  that 
amidst  all  the  Lancashire  distress  the  disease 
and  death  rate  wonderfully  diminished.  In 
his  All  the  Year  Round  for  December  20th, 
1862,  he  remarks:  “Since  the  want  set  in  at 
Rochdale,  it  has  been  fouiul  necessary  to  ilis- 
charge  two  yrave-diggers.” 
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Tlie  Literary  iSpectator  of  November  8tli, 
1802,  says:  “Tlie  absence  of  extra  mortality 
lias  been  fully  ilemonstrated.  In  Blackburn 
tlie  rate  lias  declined  2j  jier  cent,  a fact  ab- 
solutely inexplicable,  except  upon  the  sup- 
position that  hungry  out-of-door  life  is  heal- 
thier than  well-fed  life  in  the  factory.” 

It  seems  strange  that  “ literary”  men  either 
cannot  or  will  not  pei'ceive  the  real  cause  of 
these  apparent  mysteries,  which  are  not  mys- 
teries to  moral  and  social  reformers.  Those 
whose  business  it  is  to  go  in  and  out  among 
the  people  know  of  a certainty  that  the  less 
money  the  poor  have  to  spend  in  drink,  the 
more  healthy  they  become  in  consequence  of 
this  enforced  temperance.  Besides  that,  thei’e 
was  the  fact  that  in  the  efforts  to  relieve  this 
distress,  the  children  were  well  cai’ed  for,  and 
hundreds  of  them  got  more  nourishing  food, 
were  more  carefully  tended,  than  when  their 
parents  were  in  full  employment,  therefore 
there  was  less  sickness  and  death.  Thus  tlie 
history  of  this  fearful  time  of  want  and  suffer- 
ing clearly  proved  that  the  intemperance  of 
the  peojde  is  the  chief  cause  of  disease  and 
premature  death,  and  that  enforced  abstinence 
leads  to  results  which  to  the  Literary  Spectator 
appeai'ed  to  be  “inexplicable.” 

It  has  been  proved  beyond  controverey 
that  the  most  valuable  property  in  the  market, 
the  houses  finding  buyers  at  enormous  prices, 
are  the  gin-palaces  and  public-houses  in 
densely-populated  districts.  Houses  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  not  rea- 
lize more  than  a few  hundred  pounds,  were 
sold  by  public  auction  for  fabulous  prices 
because  of  the  license  held  by  the  occupant  to 
sell  intoxicating  liquors.  We  are  personally 
acquainted  with  localities  whei'e  property  of 
the  worst  class  has  actually  realized  twelve 
times  its  legitimate  value,  because  there  was 
a license  attached  to  it,  and  after  being  pur- 
chased by  a wealthy  brewer,  the  old  buildings 
have  been  pulled  down,  and  a costly  gin-palace 
erected  on  the  site,  and  this  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  ignorant,  depraved,  and  destitute 
portion  of  the  community — people  who  could 
not  afford  to  pay  the  school  fees  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

The  contemplation  of  such  facts  as  these, 
with  the  frightful  accounts  of  the  sufferings 
and  distress  of  the  people,  led  numbers  of  in- 
telligent and  influential  people,  in  different 
districts,  to  think  over  the  matter  very  seri- 
ously, and  seeing  the  evils  of  drink  on  the  one 


hand,  and  the  blessings  of  tenqieraiice  on  the 
other,  they  became  convinced  that  it  was  their 
duty  to  identify  themselves  with  the  temper- 
ance movement. 

Through  the  liberality  of  Samuel  Morley, 
M.P.,  who  for  several  months  paid  all  expenses, 
such  as  hire  of  rooms,  &c.,  the  Lambeth 
Baths  were  opened  to  the  public  for  other  pur- 
poses— the  large  bath-room,  not  being  used  for 
bathing  during  the  winter,  was  converted  into 
a meeting-room  for  religious  and  philanthrojnc 
purposes.  One  night  weekly  was  devoted  to 
the  promulgation  of  temperance  principles, 
and  on  March  13th,  1863,  a meeting  M'as  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Loudon  Auxiliary 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  when  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Judge 
Marshall  of  Canada,  Rev.  Dr.  Jabez  Burns, 
Rev.  J.  Stella  Martin,  Mr.  Joseph  Bormond, 
and  Mr.  Washington  Wilks,  the  chair  being 
occupied  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Haynes,  treasurer  of 
the  Band  of  Ho[)e  Union.  Such  was  the  suc- 
cess of  these  meetings  that  they  were  con- 
tinued season  after  season,  and  the  Lambeth 
Baths  meetings  became  as  popular  (if  not 
more  so)  as  any  of  the  other  meetings  in  tlie 
metropolis. 

Here  and  there  Providence  has  planted  his 
instruments  or  agents,  who  have  in  a quiet,  un- 
ostentatious, but  remarkably  successful  manner 
done  work  which  will  be  seen  and  felt  after 
many  days.  The  plodding,  persevering  efforts 
of  some  of  the  local  temperance  missionaries 
have  been  productive  of  immense  service  to 
the  cause  and  a blessing  to  many  a once 
cheerless  home.  Wives  and  mothers  have 
been  restored  to  their  husbands  and  chil- 
dren; wayward  sons  and  daughters  have  been 
led  to  abandon  strong  drink  and  dissolute 
companions  and  once  more  reciprocate  the 
love  and  affection  of  those  whose  hearts  were 
heavy  with  grief  at  the  near  prospect  of  their 
ruin  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

Only  few  can  fully  understand  the  warm 
pressure  of  the  hand,  the  bright,  joj’ous  wel- 
come accorded  to  the  humble  but  faithful 
missionary  as  he  revisits  some  of  the  peojffe 
amongst  whom  he  formerly  laboured.  Cynics 
and  strangers  are  mystified,  and  apt  to  draw 
wrong  conclusions,  and  sometimes  make  rash 
and  foolish  statements;  but  the  true  friend  of 
humanity  quietly  ignores  all  this  and  keeps 
his  own  secrets. 

A few  particulars  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
one  of  those  men,  whose  name  “ shall  be  had 
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in  everlasting  remembrance,”  will  be  inter- 
esting reading. 

William  Wicks  first  saw  the  light  on  board 
a troop-ship  oft'  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
on  the  17th  of  September,  1829,  in  the  midst 
of  a terrific  storm,  and,  to  use  his  own  words, 
his  birth  under  such  strange  conditions  was 
“but  the  foreshadowing  of  the  robust  and 
somewhat  stormy  life  I was  to  experience.” 

The  vessel  was  bound  for  Quebec,  and  almost 
immediately  on  landing  his  fatherdied — a man 
brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  but  a victim 
to  drink,  whose  shattered  constitution  could 
not  stand  the  rigours  of  a Canadian  winter. 
The  young  wife  of  nineteen  found  herself  in 
a strange  land,  far  away  from  friends  and 
home,  with  two  fatherless  children.  After 
burying  her  husband  at  Montreal  she  deter- 
mined to  return  to  England,  and  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  then  went  on  to  Leicester,  the 
birthplace  of  her  husband. 

Liking  her  own  kindred  best,  and  sighing 
for  home,  after  a brief  stay  in  the  Midlands 
she  took  her  children  to  Devonport,  but  soon 
after  joined  the  great  majority,  leaving  her 
orphans  unconscious  of  their  loss.  William 
was  a delicate  child,  and,  unhappily  for  him, 
was  placed  out  to  nurse  with  a drunken 
woman,  and  subjected  to  ill-treatment  and 
neglect,  meeting  with  an  accident  which  crip- 
pled him  and  made  him  still  more  helpless 
and  unlikely  to  gain  favour  with  his  relatives, 
who  were  well  to  do,  and  connected  with  the 
Royal  Navy. 

In  his  early  years  he  was  surrounded  by 
those  who  believed  in  grog  as  “ the  one,  good 
thing,  and  food,  useful  though  it  might  be, 
was  but  secondary ; ” strong  drink  was,  in 
their  opinion,  the  elixir  of  life.  At  the  age  of 
fourteen  he  was  sent  to  learn  the  trade  of 
boot-making.  Fortunately  for  William,  his 
master  was  a very  pronounced  teetotaller,  and 
not  afraid  to  let  his  principles  be  known  to 
the  world.  Hanging  on  the  walls  of  his  work- 
room, neatly  framed  and  glazed,  were  Cruik- 
shank’s  famous  plates  of  “The  Bottle;”  and 
the  constant  sight  of  these,  with  the  thrill- 
ing story  they  told,  had  an  influence  for  good 
over  the  mind  and ‘life  of  the  young  appren- 
tice, for  in  1843  he  resolved  to  sign  the  teetotal 
pledge,  being  then  in  his  fourteenth  year. 

He  went  to  the  meeting-place  in  John 
Street,  Devonport,  and  found  it  quiet  and  the 
door  closed,  it  being  committee  night;  but 
some  one  heard  his  timid  knock,  and  learning 


his  object,  led  him  into  the  room,  and  his 
name  was  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  the  society. 

He  attended  the  meetings,  where  his  first 
lessons  under  Frederick  Atkin,  of  the  British 
Temperance  League,  Simeon  Smithard,  and 
others,  were  strengthened  and  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

In  1850  he  took  unto  himself  a wife — a 
young  lady  convert  of  his — and  on  the  even- 
ing of  their  wedding-day  they  heard  Dr.  F.  R. 
Lees  lecture  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  Devon- 
port on  “ Bible  Temperance,”  the  result  being 
a determination  to  dedicate  their  home  to  un- 
compromising teetotalism. 

In  1861  they  removed  to  Brixham,  on  Tor- 
bay,  and  seeing  the  ravages  of  drink  in  that 
locality  and  the  necessity  for  a temperance 
society,  Mr.  Wicks  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  S.  V.  Bird  securing 
the  services  of  Mr.  Samuel  Fothergill,  agent 
of  the  Plymouth  Society,  a meeting  was  held, 
when,  as  chairman,  Mr. Wicks  made  his  maiden 
temperance  speech. 

A Band  of  Hope  was  started  by  him,  with 
free  lessons  in  tonic  sol-fa  singing,  Mr.  Nos- 
siter  from  Dartmouth  being  the  teacher,  and 
Messrs.  Goad,  Wrenn,  Eddy,  Bonham,  Lloyd 
Jones,  Capper,  Ripley,  J.  C.  Booth,  Hardy, 
Horne,  Atkin,  Uran,  Bailey,  Gregson,  Rae, 
and  many  others  visited  them  from  time  to 
time,  Mr.  Wicks  being  secretary  of  the  society, 
which  became  very  successful  and  useful. 
Throucfh  the  influence  of  friends  Mr.  Wicks 
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was  emjiloyed  in  the  post-office,  and  became 
local  correspondent  for  the  M'estern  Morning 
News.  By  the  casting-vote  of  a brewer  he 
was  appointed  inspector  of  nuisances,  another 
helped  him  to  a similar  appointment  for  the 
outlying  districts,  and  these  various  duties, 
coupled  with  insurance  business  and  shop- 
keeiiing,  he  discharged  simultaneously,  retir- 
ing from  the  shoemaking  altogether.  J ust  as 
the  temperance  society  was  making  its  influ- 
ence felt  their  meeting -room  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a publican,  who  gave  them  notice  to 
quit.  Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  Wicks  inaugu- 
rated a scheme  for  the  erection  of  a temper- 
ance hall,  and  on  the  2Sth  of  August,  1868, 
the  foundation-stone  was  laid,  Lord  Churston 
and  Miss  Newman  assisting  at  the  ceremony, 
after  which  800  sat  down  to  tea,  and  a public 
meeting  followed,  addressed  by  F.  Atkin  and 
others.  The  hall  was  opened  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1869,  Lord  Churston  and  Miss  New- 
man again  taking  part  in  the  proceedings. 
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Such  was  the  effect  of  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Wicks  that  at  the  conference  of  the  Devon  and 
Cornwall  League  in  1870  it  was  loudly  pro- 
nounced that  he  ought  to  have  a wider  s])here 
of  labour.  On  the  suggestion  and  by  the  aid 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Uran  he  m.ade  application  for  the 
post  of  agent  to  the  Leicester  Temperance 
Society,  and  though  there  were  many  ajjplic.a- 
tions  he  was  successful.  There  w.as  much  m ief 
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at  parting,  but  before  leaving  Brixham  a 
crowded  meeting  was  held,  when  Mr.  Wicks 
was  presented  with  a beautiful  address  on 
vellum,  signed  by  the  officers  and  committee 
of  the  society,  and  also  a purse  of  gold. 

In  June,  1881,  he  met  with  an  accident,  by 
which  he  eventually  lost  the  use  of  his  right 
arm,  which  compelled  him,  in  June,  1889,  to 
sever  his  connection  with  the  Leicester  society. 
Again  the  friends  manifested  their  love  and 
appreciation  of  his  services,  and  through  the 
exertions  of  Messrs.  W.  L.  Faire,  A.  .H. 
Burgess,  W.  Stanyon,  and  others,  he  was 
recently  presented  at  a public  meeting  with 
a cheque  for  £350  and  a splendid  address. 

Although  thus  incapacitated  for  the  work  in 
which  he  had  so  long  been  successfully  em- 
ployed (nineteen  years),  Mr.  Wicks  has,  with 
persevering  energy,  taught  his  left  hand  to 
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write,  and  the  long  and  legible  communication 
before  us  is  evidence  that  he  h.as  succeeded 
and  writes  a better  hand  than  many  who 
have  become  famous  in  the  literary  world. 
He  is  still  serving  the  cause  he  loves,  and  we 
are  assured  he  will  continue  to  do  so  with 
tongue  and  jien  while  life  shall  last.  All  who 
love  the  movement  and  its  true  workers  will 
wish  him  many  years  of  peace,  pro.sperity,  and 
comfort. 

One  of  the  most  industrious  and  perse- 
vering temperance  reformers  in  Yorkshire 
was  Wii.LiAM  Mennell,  the  scissors-grinder 
of  Wakefield.  Thousands  of  peojile  have 
listened  with  intense  pleasure  to  the  humor- 
ous and  interesting  addresses  of  honest  Will 
Mennell,  whose  acquaintance  we  made  on  our 
first  visit  to  Wakefield,  in  January,  1863. 
Up  to  the  age  of  forty  years  William  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  meeting  with 
an  itinerant  writing-master  he  agreed  to  pay 
seven  shillings  for  six  lessons  in  reading  and 
writing,  and  the  money  was  well  spent,  for 
it  set  him  on  the  road  to  learning.  Not  a 
few  persons  were  reclaimed  and  saved  from 
intemperance  by  the  humble,  earnest,  and 
painstaking  efforts  of  this  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  teetotalism. 
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SUNDAY  CLOSING,  FEEE  LICENSING,  &c.  &c. 
1859-18G2. 
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North  of  England  Temperance  Leagues — Objections  of  National  Temperance  League — Letter  of  S.  Pope 
— Modifications  of  the  Programme — The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  requested  to  take  up  the  Question 
— Their  Programme — National  Temperance  Congress — International  Temperance  and  Prohibition  Con- 
vention— South  Lancashire  and  North  Cheshire  Total  Abstinence  Union — W.  Bradley,  Agent — Origin 
of  the  Temperance  Life-boat  Crew  Movement — Life-boat  Crews — John  Burns,  the  Commercial  Traveller 
— J.  R.  Taylor — N.  Bennett — H.  C.  Hall — John  Glayzier — M.  Linihan^John  Podger — Rev.  James 
Wells — J.  C.  Johnson — Joseph  Glass — J.  P.  Draper — George  Stui’ge — Dean  Cotton. 


At  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
temperance  reformation  the  evils  of  Sunday 
drinking,  and  the  necessity  for  persistent  and 
earnest  agitation  in  favour  of  the  legal  closing 
of  public-houses  on  that  day,  became  apparent. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  laws  of  the 
land  prohibit  the  opening  of  provision  shops 
on  that  day,  those  persons  who  have  knowledge 
from  actual  pei'sonal  experience,  that  sti'ong 
drinks  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but  productive  I 
of  an  immense  amount  of  evil,  are  only  acting  ' 
in  accordance  with  reason  when  they  contend  I 
that  the  law  is  unjust  which  jirohibits  the  sale  | 
of  necessary  articles  of  food,  and  permits  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

If  the  people  can  aud  do  provide  themselves 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  to  serve  them  over 
Sunday,  that  they  may  dispense  with  Sunday 
trading,  then  they  could  also  dispense  with  | 
the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  on  that  day. 
But  those  pecuniarily  interested  in  the  traffic  in 
drink  have  always  opposed  every  effort  in  that 
direction;  thus  they  prove  that  the  Sunday 
sale  is  the  most  profitable. 

From  an  estimate  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
George  Candelet,  secretary  of  the  Licensed 
Victuallers’  League,  it  was  sliown  that  the 
profit  every  Sunday  on  the  sale  of  liquors  at 
5340  public-houses  connected  with  his  asso- 
ciation was  £8000.  This  means  about  thirty 
shillings  per  house,  aud  at  this  rate  the  total 


profit  on  the  sales  of  the  69,369  public-houses 
in  England  and  Wales  would  be  about  £104,053 
every  Sunday,  or  £5,410,756  per  year,  without 
including  the  beer-shops,  grocers,  aud  others, 
so  that  allowing  the  whole  of  the  latter  class 
of  retailers  only  one-fifth  of  the  profit  of  the 
larger  houses,  it  will  be  evident,  on  Mr.  Can- 
delet’s  basis,  that  fully  six  and  a half  millions 
sterling  is  realized  annually  from  the  Sunday 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors. 

On  the  principle  that  one-third  of  the  money 
received  is  profit,  it  is  clear  that  nearly  tioenty 
millions  sterling  is  spent  in  intoxicating  liquors 
on  Sundays  during  the  course  of  the  year.  It 
is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Candelet  would  take 
care  not  to  be  too  liberal  in  his  estimate  of 
profits,  and  would  not  give  the  public  too  great 
an  insight  into  trade  secrets.  A certain  brewer 
stated  that  he  closed  thirty-seven  of  his  public- 
houses  on  Sunday  for  four  mouths,  and  lost 
by  closing  them  £2000.  This  would  show  a 
profit  of  over  three  guineas  per  Sunday  for 
each  house,  instead  of  thirty  shillings  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Candelet,  so  that  between  the  two  a 
fair  estimate  may  be  made,  and  it  will  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  at  least  thirty  millions 
sterling  are  expended  in  this  country  during 
the  course  of  the  year  in  the  Sunday  traffic 
in  intoxicating  drinks.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  much  drunkenness  .and  crime  arises 
from  this  Sund.ay  traffic  in  liquors,  aud  this 
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is  the  testiniouy  of  jail  chaplains  aiul  others 
who  are  in  a position  to  speak  upon  this  sub- 
ject. The  result  of  tlie  Boer  Act  of  1830  was 
just  the  revei-se  of  that  anticijiated  by  its  pro- 
moters, for,  by  increasing  tlie  facilities  for  Sun- 
da}’  drinking,  it  increased  Sunday  intemper- 
ance ; so  much  so,  that  a general  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction was  felt,  and  .attempts  were  made 
to  restrict  the  traffic  in  intoxic.ating  liquors  on 
that  day.  In  1839  a police  act  was  passed  for 
the  metropolis,  which  contained  a clause  clos- 
ing  public-houses  from  midnight  on  Saturday 
till  one  o’clock  on  Sunday  .afternoon.  This 
provision  was  extended  to  Liverpool  in  1842, 
to  M.anchester  in  1845,  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
in  1846,  and  subsequently  to  Sheffield.  In 
1848  a bill  was  passed  covering  the  whole  of 
England,  where  public-houses  were  closed 
from  midnight  on  Satinday  to  12'30  p.m.  on 
Suud.ay,  except  in  London  and  Liverpool, 
where  the  hour  was  1 p.m. 

At  the  time  that  tlie  Forbes  Mackenzie  Act 
was  p.assed  for  Scotland,  a parli.ainentary  com- 
mittee of  inquiry  was  appointed  for  England, 
and  this  committee— familiarly  known  as  Mr. 
Villiers’  committee  — recommended  that  no 
place  should  be  open  for  the  sale  of  drink  on 
Sumhay  for  more  than  four  hours.  On  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  that  this  report  was 
presented  to  the  house,  July  13th,  1854, 
Colonel  Wilson-Patten  (afterwards  known  as 
Lord  Winmarleigh)  strove  to  give  effect  to  this 
important  resolution  of  the  committee.  He 
introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a bill 
which  embodied  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Villiers’  committee,  and  it  was  read  a first 
time  and  printed  under  the  title  of  “ A Bill 
for  further  Eegulating  the  Sale  of  Beer  and 
other  Liquors  on  the  Lord’s  Day,”  17  and  18 
Viet.  cap.  79,  and  was  described  as  the  Sunday 
Beer  Act.  Mr.  Wilson -Patten  was  induced 
by  the  liquor  interest  to  allow  the  sale  of  drink 
up  to  ten  p.m.  instead  of  nine;  but  the  E.arl  of 
Harrowby,  who  had  charge  of  the  bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords — after  its  passage  by  the  Com- 
mons—was  prevailed  upon  by  the  same  in- 
terests to  make  the  hours  of  sale  from  one  to 
half-p.ast  two,  instead  of  two,  and  from  five  to 
eleven  o’clock  in  summer,  and  five  to  ten  in 
winter;  but  no  liquor  was  to  be  drawn  after 
ten  if  the  house  was  kept  open  to  eleven.  The 
bill  was  read  a third  time  in  the  Lords,  July 
28th,  1854;  the  amendment  for  allowing  the 
sale  of  liquor  from  five  to  six  was  negatived 
by  a vote  of  twenty-four  to  fifteen,  and  also 


the  other  .amendment  allowing  the  Iiouses  to 
be  open  till  eleven  in  summer.  During  tliis 
session  there  were  - 2182  petitions,  bearing 
415,027  sign.atures,  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  asking  for  the  entire  suppression  of 
the  liquor  traffic  on  Sunday.  The  beneficial 
effects  of  wluat  w.as  commonly  termed  the 
Wilson-P.atten  Act  were  immediately  seen, 
and  magistr.ates,  superintendents  of  police, 
.and  otliers  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

I testified  to  the  happy  results  arising  there- 
j from.  It  w.as  said  respecting  Warrington, 

I where  Colonel  Wilson-Patten  then  resided: 

{ “A  most  remarkfible  difference  is  observ.able 
I in  the  general  order  which  prevails  throughout 
the  town  by  the  discontinuance  of  fearful 
affrays  and  riotous  conduct.”  M.ajor  Greig, 
chief  constable  of  Liverpool,  bore  similar  tes- 
timony, as  did  others  in  other  districts.  Un- 
happily for  the  country,  a very  strong  oppo- 
sition was  raised  at  this  period  against  Lord 
Grosveuor’s  bill  for  the  suppression  of  Sundav 
trading  in  London,  and  a series  of  riots  took 
place  in  Hyde  Park.  Taking  advantage  of 
these  riots,  the  persons  interested  in  the  liquor 
ti'affic  stirred  up  their  friends  in  parliament 
against  the  Wilson-Patten  Act,  and  such  was 
the  excitement  and  al.arm  created  by  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  H.  Berkley  and  others,  who 
were  the  mouthpieces  of  the  publicans,  that 
they  succeeded  in  getting  this  wise  and  bene- 
ficual  act  repealed,  although  it  was  clearly 
proved  that  it  had  little  oi’  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Hyde  Park  riots.  This  was  fully  demon- 
strated by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Edward  Whit- 
v/ell  before  the  Lords’  committee,  February 
15th,  1878  (Questions  107  to  181).  During 
the  discussion  that  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  this  retrograde  movement 
was  taken,  Sir  George  Grey  remarked:  “I 
believe  that  if  universal  suflV.age  could  be 
acted  upon  in  reference  to  this  question,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  desire  of  the  people 
would  be  that  the  public-houses  should  be 
closed  throughout  Sund.ay;”  and  the  canv.ass 
in  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  proved  th.at  he 
was  correct  in  so  saying. 

Although  the  British  Temperance  Le.ague 
had  from  an  early  period  laboured  to  secure 
the  Sunday  closing  of  public-houses,  and  h.ad 
been  ably  supported  by  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  .and  other  temper.ance  organizations, 
yet  there  was  no  action  taken  to  orgeanize 
a special  society  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
secure  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  on 
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Sunday  until  the  31st  of  August,  1861,  when 
a Sunday -closing  Association  was  formed  at 
Hull,  Yorkshire,  Mr.  J.  A.  Wade  being  the 
in-esident,  and  Mr.  William  Severs  secretary. 
Other  towns  were  invited  to  form  branch 
associations,  and  act  in  co-operation  with  the 
Hull  society,  and  thus  a union  was  formed. 
Mr.  Joseph  Somes,  the  member  for  Hull, 
consented  to  introduce  a bill  into  parliament, 
“even  if  it  should  cost  him  his  seat.”  The 
Rev.  Edward  Matthews  was  engaged  as  trav- 
elling agent  and  secretary,  and  public  meet- 
ings were  held,  and  special  appeals  made  to 
ministers  of  all  religious  denominations. 

Town-councils  were  memorialized,  and  an 
active  jietition  movement  set  on  foot,  the 
result  being  that  5395  petitions,  with  903,687 
signatures,  were  presented  to  parliament. 
Sermons  were  preached  on  the  subject,  and 
one  by  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Robjohns,  of  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, and  another  by  the  Rev . 
Mr.  Evans  of  Dudley,  were  printed  and 
widely  circulated. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1863,  Mr.  Joseph 
Somes,  M.P.,  obtained  leave,  by  a vote  of  141 
to  52,  to  introduce  his  Sunday -closing  Bill 
into  parliament.  It  proposed  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  except  to  hona-fide 
travellers,  from  eleven  o’clock  on  Saturday 
evening  to  six  o’clock  on  Mionday  morning. 
It  met  with  strong  opposition ; it  was  bitterly 
denounced  by  the  Sunday  newspapers,  and 
by  most  of  the  London  daily  papers,  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  religious  newspapers 
gave  it  valuable  support.  The  government 
strongly  opposed  it,  every  member  but  one 
voting  against  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading. 

A new  feature  in  the  movement  during 
this  year  was  the  canvass  of  householders, 
and  a noble  work  was  done  in  Liverpool,  as 
the  following  tabular  statements  will  show. 

The  town  was  divided  into  sixteen  districts 
with  one  man  to  each,  each  man  having 
stringent  and  repeated  instructions -1st,  To 
omit  no  house,  whether  of  rich  or  poor;  2d,  to 
make  no  attempt  at  coercing  any  to  sign  any 
of  the  papers  in  particular,  or,  if  unwilling,  to 
sign  at  all;  3d,  to  misrepresent  none,  but 
honestly  to  report  the  returns  made,  whatever 
they  were ; and  lastly,  to  receive  no  signature 
unless  made  by  the  principal,  or  by  one  acting 
by  his  or  her  authority. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  the  published 
statement  giving  the  results  of  the  canvass. 


Table  I. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

Number  of  houses  in  the  borough,  about  ...  72,350 

Uninhabited 5,350 

Inhabited 67,000 

FORMS  RETURNED. 

No.  1. — For  total  closing  on  Sundays, 44,149 

No.  2. — Against  Sunday  closing, 3,330 

No.  3. — For  closing,  except  for  two  hours,..  6,417 
Neutral. — “Don’t  care  how  it  is,” 6,339 

Total  returns, 60,235 

Double  occupations,  2 per  cent 1,340 

House  shut  and  no  return,  3 per  cent, 2,010 


Hostile — refused  to  receive  form — 1 per  cent,  670 

Lost  by  negligence  of  masters  or  servants, 
masters  absent,  and  no  instructions,  2J 


percent, 1,675 

65,930 

Houses  omitted  or  forms  not  collected, 1,070 

67,000 

Table  II. 


CLASSIFIED  SUMMARY. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Total. 

Artisans, 

14,828.. 

.1,387.. 

.2,370.. 

.18,585 

Labourers, 

15,092.. 

CO 

.1,602.. 

.17,428 

Shopkeepers,  &c.,.. 

5,145.. 

. 298.. 

. 738.. 

. 6,181 

Clerks,  agents,  &c.. 

3,479.. 

. 246.. 

. 543.. 

. 4,268 

Mariners, 

2,093.. 

. 104.. 

o 

CO 

. 2,504 

No  business, 

1,481.. 

. 119.. 

. 353.. 

,.  1,953 

Merchants, 

705.. 

. 49.. 

. 170., 

,.  924 

Professionals, 

683.. 

. 62.. 

. 177., 

,.  922 

Publicans, 

432.. 

. 199.. 

. 93., 

..  724 

Beer-sellers, 

119.. 

. 132., 

..  64. 

..  315 

Scripture-readers, 

&c.,  92.. 

0., 

0. 

92 

44,149. 
Neutrals, 

..3,330. 

..6,417. 

..53,896 
..  6,339 

60,235 

The  next  tables  show  two  districts  in  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to 
the  working  classes: — 

Table  III. 

Marybone  District,  bounded  by  Moorfields, 
Tithebarn  Street,  Vauxhall  Road,  Paul  Street, 
Bevington  Rush,  Scotland  Road  and  Place,  By- 
rom  Street,  and  Dale  Street,  to  Moorfields. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  Total. 

Artisans, 352  ...  55  ...  56  ...  463 

Labourers, 1687  ...159  ...131  ...19/7 

Shopkeepers, 182  ...  20  ...  33  ...  235 

Clerks,  agents,  &c., 27  ...  3 ...  8 ...  38 

Mariners, 19  •••  3 •••  ® ••• 

No  business, 3 ...  0 ...  0 ...  3 

Merchants 1 •••  9 ...  3 ...  4 
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No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  Total. 


Professionals, 10...  0...  0...  10 

Publicans, 11  ...  18  ...  3 ...  32 

Beer-sellers, 5 ...  10  ...  2 ...  17 


2297  268  236  2801 

Table  IV. 

Scotland  Road  District.— Bounded  by  Bev- 
ington  Bush,  Paul  Street,  Vauxhall  Road,  Bur- 
lington Street,  the  Canal,  Boundary  Street,  Scot- 
land Road,  New  Street,  Great  Horuer  Street, 
Great  Nelson  Street,  and  Scotland  Road  to  Bev- 
ington  Bush. 


No.  1.  No.  2. 

No.  3.  Total. 

Artisans, 

1612  ...  92 

..  256 

...  1960 

Labourers, 

2638  ...  80 

..  266 

...  2984 

Shopkeepers, 

527  ...  21 

..  70 

...  618 

Clerks,  agents,  &c., 

153  ...  12 

..  28 

...  193 

Mariners 

180  ...  9 

..  21 

...  210 

No  business, 

12  ...  0 

..  6 

...  18 

Merchants 

6 ...  0 . 

..  2 

8 

Professionals, 

20  ...  2 

..  2 

...  24 

Publicans, 

25  ...  19 

..  18 

...  62 

Beer-sellers, 

22  ...  14 

..  11 

...  47 

5195  249 

680 

6124 

Table  V. 

Percentage  of  the 

total  of  each 

class 

upon  the 

entire  returns,  60,235. 

Artisans, 

Labourers, 

Shopkeepers, 

Clerks,  agents,  &c.,. 

7-08 

Mariners, 

4-15 

No  business, 

3-24 

Merchants 

1-53 

Professionals, 

1-53 

Publicans, 

1-21 

Beer-sellers, 

-52 

Scripture-readers,  &c.,..  92  or 

-15 

Neutrals, 

It 

Table  VI. 

Percentage  of  forms  No.  1,  2, 

and  3 

in  each 

class  upon  the  total 

of  its  own  class.  We  shall 

here  change  the  order  and  give  them  as 

they  ap- 

pear  in  the  degree  of  the  percentage: — 

No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

Labourers 

4-21 

..  9-19 

Mariners 

4-15 

..  12-26 

Shopkeepiers, 

4-82 

..  11-94 

Clerks,  agents,  &c.,.. 

....  81-51  ... 

5-76  . 

..  12-72 

Artisans, 

7-46 

..  12-75 

Merchants 

5-30 

..  18-39 

No  business, 

....  75-82  ... 

6-09  . 

..  18-07 

Professionals, 

74-07  ... 

6-72 

..  19-19 

Publicans 

27-48 

..  12-84 

Beer-sellers, 

....  37-77  ... 

11-90  . 

..  20-31 

Scripture-readers,  &c 100‘ 

— 



Table  VII. 

Showing  Nos.  1 and  3 united  against  those 
opposed  to  any  change. 

Nos. 


1 and  3. 

No.  2. 

Total. 

Artis.ans, 

17,198 

..  1,387 

..  18,585 

Labourers, 

16,694 

..  734 

..  17,428 

Shopkeepers,  &c., 

5,883 

..  289 

..  6,181 

Clerks,  agents,  &c...... 

4,022  . 

..  246 

..  4,268 

Mariners, 

2,400 

..  104 

..  2,504 

No  business, 

1,834 

..  119 

..  1,953 

Merchants, 

875 

49 

9-24 

Professionals, 

860  . 

6-2 

9-22 

Publicans, 

525  . 

..  199 

7-24 

Beer-sellers, 

183  . 

..  132 

315 

Scripture-readers,  &c., 

92 

— 

92 

50,566 

3,330 

53,896 

Table  VI.  shows  that  the  classes  highest  iu 
favour  of  closing  on  the  whole  of  Sunday  are 
(omitting  the  Scripture- readers)  labourers, 
marinei's,  and  shopkeepers.  Those  that  stand 
lowest — with  shame  let  it  be  told — are,  after 
publicansand  beer-sellers,  professionals,  gentle- 
men, ])ersons  of  no  business,  and  merchants. 
Taking  No.  2,  against  Sunday  closing,  the 
lowest  are  mariners,  labourers,  and  shop- 
keepers. The  highest  after  artisans  — with 
shame  again  let  it  be  read  — are  (omitting 
publicans  and  beer -sellers)  persons  out  of 
business,  merchants,  and  professionals.  In 
examining  No.  3 — opening  for  two  hours — 
(the  one  which  requires  specially  to  be  con- 
sidered, as  touching  the  argument  of  provid- 
ing Sunday  beer  for  the  poor  man)  — the 
lowest  among  all  the  classes  in  supporting 
the  two-hour  opening  is  the  very  class  about 
whom  such  an  outcry  is  made,  namely,  the 
labourers;  the  shopkeepers  come  next,  the 
mariners,  artisans,  and  clerks  being  about 
the  same  percentage;  whilst  before  the  pub- 
licans and  beer-sellers  again  come  the  mer- 
chants, the  persons  of  no  business,  and  the 
professionals.  Out  of  36,013  labourers  and 
artisans  who  have  made  returns,  only  4052 
are  in  favour  of  opening  for  two  hours,  2121 
ai-e  for  keeping  open  altogether  on  Sundays, 
whilst  29,920  are  for  clo.sing  on  the  whole  of 
Sunday.  Again,  of  53,896  who  have  signed 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  50,566  are  in  favour  of  a 
change  in  the  law,  whilst  only  3330  are  for 
its  remaining  as  it  is.  The  greatest  facilities 
were  found  in  canvassing  the  houses  of  the 
poor;  the  fewest  omissions  and  losses  of  forms 
were  made  amongst  them.  With  them  gener- 
ally, and  with  the  women  universally,  the 
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movement  was  received  witli  the  utmost 
enthusiasm. 

Tliese  facts  and  figures  are  taken  from  the 
published  report  of  an  address  given  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  V.  M.  White,  in  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liver])ool,  May  18,  1863,  Mr.  T.  B.  Horsfall, 
M.P.,  in  the  chair. 

This  canvass  was  made  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  those  members  of  parliament  who 
supported  the  Sunday-closing  Bill  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Somes,  which  proposed  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  except  to  ho)ia-fide  trav- 
ellers, from  eleven  o’clock  on  Saturday  evening 
to  six  o’clock  on  Monday  morning.  It  met 
with  strong  opposition  both  in  and  out  of  par- 
liament, especially  from  those  interested  in  the 
liquor  traffic,  hence  the  necessity  for  some- 
thing like  an  authentic  expression  of  public 
opinion. 

Despite  all  the  efforts  that  were  put  forth 
in  behalf  of  the  bill,  the  publican  party  proved 
to  be  the  strongest  in  parliament.  On  J une 
3d,  1863,  a discussion  took  place  on  the  motion 
for  the  second  reading  of  Mr.  Somes’  bill,  and 
it  was  lost  by  a vote  of  278  to  103 ; including 
pairs,  the  vote  was  122  for  the  bill  and  297 
against,  or  a majority  of  175. 

On  the  same  evening  the  friends  of  Sunday 
closing  held  a meeting  at  the  National  Club, 
Whitehall,  and  resolved  to  form  a national 
association,  with  branches  in  every  town  in 
the  kingdom.  Accordingly,  a conference  was 
held  at  the  Station  Hotel,  Derby,  on  the  30th 
December,  1863,  and  the  National  Sunday- 
closing Association  was  formed.  The  Hull 
Sunday-closing  committee  was  chosen  as  the 
central  committee,  and  early  in  1864  the 
agitation  was  renewed.  Influenced  by  per- 
suasion from  outsiders,  Mr.  Somes  was  in- 
duced to  so  far  modify  his  bill  as  to  allow  two 
hours  for  the  sale  of  dinner  and  supper  beer. 
Although  thus  modified,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  a vote  of  123  against  87,  refused 
permission  to  introduce  his  bill  in  the  session 
of  1864. 

In  the  meantime  action  averse  to  temper- 
ance principles  was  being  taken  by  statesmen, 
magistrates,  and  others  which  requires  earnest 
consideration. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  mistakes  ever  made 
by  an  enlightened  statesman,  was  that  com- 
mitted by  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  as  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1860,  in  his  Wine  License  Scheme, 


whereby  he  proposed  to  meet  a portion  of  the 
deficit  in  the  national  income.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone affirmed  that  this  system  was  not  pro- 
posed simply  as  a means  of  raising  revenue, 
but  as  one  carrying  out  the  principles  of  free- 
trade,  and  contributing  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  people.  That  this  was  an 
error  of  judgment  on  his  part,  and  a plea  that 
time  and  exjierience  would  prove  foolish  and 
mischievous,  all  intelligent  temperance  refor- 
mers were  agreed  upon,  and  they,  therefore, 
gave  his  scheme  most  decided  opposition.  The 
experience  of  the  Beer  Act  of  1830  had  proved, 
that  the  multiplication  of  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing drink  did  not  lead  to  the  adoption  of  what 
was  termed  the  “milder  beverage,”  but  rather 
tended  to  increase  the  fearful  amount  of  in- 
temperance under  which  the  country  was 
already  groaning,  and  the  new  Wine  License 
Act  only  proved  an  additional  snare.  It 
paved  the  way  for  the  enormous  amount  of 
drinking  now  witnessed  amongst  the  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters  of  England,  entailing 
misery  and  wretchedness  in  the  homes  of  the 
people  that  no  human  power  can  estimate, 
and  which  all  true  lovers  of  humanity  cannot 
but  deeply  deplore. 

This  measure  enabled  foreign  wines  for 
consumption  on  the  premises  to  be  sold  in 
refreshment  houses  licensed  thereunder,  and 
gave  power,  at  the  same  time,  to  grocers  and 
other  shopkeepers  to  sell  such  wines  in  bottles 
for  consumption  ofif  the  premises.  Besides 
the  retail  licenses  granted  under  the  act, 
wholesale  licenses  were  provided  for;  and 
under  a more  recent  statute  wholesale  dealers, 
on  paying  a small  additional  fee,  were  enabled 
to  obtain  retail  licenses  for  out-door  con- 
sumption. By  these  means  the  door  was 
opened  for  men — otherwise  disqualified  by 
the  Beer  Act — to  enter  and  carry  on  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Strangely 
enough,  by  some  ancient  pi-ivilege,  which 
they  still  possess,  the  “free  vintners”  of  Lon- 
don are  permitted  to  sell  wines  without  a 
license;  and  the  “occasional  licenses”  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  per-mit  the  sale 
of  excisable  liquois  at  fairs,  races,  cricket 
matches,  bazaars,  public  balls,  and  other 
places  of  public  resort,  are  exceptional  privi- 
leges productive  of  much  evil,  and  might  be 
withdrawn  with  advantage  to  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  community. 

The  scheme  was  strongly  opjiosed  by  the 
British  Temperance  League  and  kindred  or- 
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ganizatious,  aud  petitions  were  sent  np  to 
both  houses  of  parliament  from  all  jiarts  of 
the  country,  and  every  ])ossible  argument 
useil  to  show  the  dangers  and  evils  involved; 
but  all  in  vain,  the  scheme  was  adopted, 
and  the  act  shortly  afterwards  put  into  force 
with  the  results  stated.  Had  not  the  Right 
Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  been  afllicted  with 
some  mental  obliquity  of  vision,  by  which 
his  otherwise  powerful  mind  was  blinded 
upon  this  point,  he  would  soon  have  seen 
(as  in  a similar  case  Lord  Brougham  lived 
to  see  the  Beer  Act  in  which  he  took  a pro- 
minent part  become  an  evil  instead  of  a bless- 
ing) that  this  light  wine  method  of  teaching 
temperance  only  helped  to  intensify  the 
evil,  and  increase  the  national  curse  of  intem- 
perance. 

Such  had  been  the  effects  of  the  labours  of 
the  temperance  reformers  up  to  this  time, 
that  the  whole  country  was  aroused  to  a con- 
sideration of  the  question,  and  on  all  hands 
there  seemed  to  be  a growing  desire  to  do 
something  to  stop  the  terrible  consequences 
of  the  vice  of  intemperance.  Judges,  coroners, 
chaplains  of  jails,  &c.,  were  all  declaring 
that  intempei’ance  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
poverty,  crime,  and  misery  of  the  nation. 

On  Tuesday,  September  6th,  1859,  a special 
meeting  of  the  Liverpool  magistrates  was  held 
in  the  Sessions  House  to  consider  “the  best 
means  of  remedying  the  evils  at  present  exist- 
ing with  regard  to  the  licensing  system.”  Mr. 
John  Stewart  presided.  Mr.  Aikin  moved 
“that  a sub-committee  be  appointed  to  me- 
morialize the  government,  and  take  such 
other  steps  as  they  might  deem  necessary 
upon  the  subject.  Mr.  Garnett,  magistrates’ 
clerk,  read  a number  of  documents  on  the 
subject,  which  showed  that  in  November, 
1852,  certain  resolutions  had  been  passed  and 
recommendations  made  to  the  effect  “that  the 
trade  should  be  thrown  open  to  every  pei'son 
of  respectable  character  on  the  payment  of  a 
certain  sum  for  a license,  and  a certain  yearly 
amount  according  to  the  rent  of  the  house, 
such  sums  to  go  to  the  revenue  of  the  crown ; 
and  that  greater  facilities  should  be  given  to 
the  magistrates  for  the  withdrawal  of  licenses 
when  there  had  been  violations  of  the  reeu- 

O 

lations  for  the  conduct  of  public -houses.” 
Messrs.  Robertson  Gladstone,  J.  Aikin,  S. 
Holme,  aud  T.  Bolton  spoke  upon  the  subject, 
and  eventually  Messrs.  William  Brown,  J. 
Stewart,  J.  Aikin,  R.  Gladstone,  S.  Holme, 


J.  H.  Turner,  J.  R.  Jeffery,  Eyre  Evans, 
Castellain,  Slieil,  and  Mansfield  were  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  deal  with  the  (jnestion. 

On  the  2d  of  October,  1860,  the  celebrated 
American  phrenologist,  Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  who 
was  lecturing  in  Liverpool  at  the  time,  de- 
livered a temperance  lecture  in  the  Concert 
Hall,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Liverpool  Temperance  League,  when 
Dr.  Roche  presided.  Mr.  Fowler  eloquently 
and  forcibly  depicted  the  evils  arising  from 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco.  At 
the  close  of  the  lecture  it  was  announced  that 
a canvass  of  the  publicans  of  the  town  had 
been  made  in  reference  to  Sunday  closing,  and 
the  result  was  that  a majority  had  pledged 
themselves  that  they  would  not  open  on  Sun- 
day if  it  was  the  will  of  the  people. 

The  annual  licensing  session  of  1860  was 
not  noted  for  any  remarkable  incident,  and 
only  a few  licenses  were  granted.  In  1861, 
however,  the  magistrates  resolved  to  act  uj)on 
the  principle  of  “free-trade”  in  licenses,  and 
to  grant  a license  in  all  cases  where  the  pro- 
visions of  the  then  existing  laws  were  com- 
plied with;  and  in  that  year  twenty- eight 
additional  licenses  were  granted,  and  again  in 
1862  over  130  licenses  were  granted,  chiefly  to 
beerhouse-keepers. 

In  1863  Mr.  S.  G.  Rathbone  ably  and  suc- 
cessfully led  the  opposition  to  the  free-licensing 
policy  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  result  was 
that  a temporary  check  was  put  upon  the  ex- 
tension of  licenses,  for  at  the  close  of  the 
annual  licensing  session  of  1863  the  number 
of  licensed  houses  was  slightly  below  that  of 
the  preceding  year. 

In  1864  aud  1865,  however,  the  new  system 
again  prevailed,  mainly  because  Mr.  Wybergh 
(magistrates’  clerk)  advised  that  the  law  took 
no  cognizance  of  the  wants  of  the  neighbour- 
hood; advice  altogether  at  variance  with  the 
opinion  of  eminent  counsel  and  the  attorney- 
general.  Acting  on  this  ill-advised  opinion, 
however,  the  bench,  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Stitt  as 
chairman,  reverted  to  the  free-licensing  sys- 
tem. 

In  1862  Messrs.  H.  Bliss,  Q.C.,  and  L. 
Temple,  Q.C.,  gave  the  following  opinion  : — 

As  to  the  first  point,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
in  granting  licenses  the  magistrates  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  public.  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  legislature;  mid, 
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although  justices  have  a discretion  under  the 
act  as  to  whether  they  will  grant  licenses  or 
not,  still  that  discretion  must  be  exercised  in 
a reasonable  manner  (the  Queen  v.  Sylvester 
and  othei’S,  318  J.M.C.  93),  and  nothing  that 
concerns  the  peace,  order,  and  convenience  of 
the  public  relatively  to  this  subject  should  be 
excluded  from  consideration;  and  we  think  it 
impossible  to  say  that  the  number  of  public- 
houses  already  existing  in  any  neighbourhood 
is  not  a matter  that  concerns  the  peace,  order, 
and  convenience  of  the  public  in  reference  to 
this  subject. 

H.  Bliss. 

Lkofric  Temple. 

St.  George’s  Hall,  August  28,  1862. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  July  26th,  1864, 
Mr.  J.  Ewart,  M.P.,  asked  the  attorney-gen- 
eral a question,  after  the  customary  notice  had 
been  given,  viz.: — 

Whether,  in  granting  licenses  for  the  sale  of 
wines  and  spirits  under  the  Act  9th  of  George 
IV.  cap.  61  (which  precludes  any  appeal  to  a 
superior  court),  magistrates  were  required  to 
consider  only  the  suitability  of  the  house  and 
the  character  of  the  apjilicant,  without  taking 
into  account  the  requirements  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ; the  two  former  qualifications  only 
being  considered  necessary  by  the  magistrates 
in  Liverpool,  while  the  latter  was  required,  in 
addition,  in  Manchester  and  many  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  attorney-general  said  that  by  the  act 
of  parliament  an  absolute  discretion  was  given 
to  the  magistrates  to  judge  to  whom  they 
might  deem  it  fit  and  proper  to  grant  licenses, 
and  in  his  opinion  it  was  perfectly  competent 
for  them,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  take  into 
account  the  requirements  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  were  certainly  not  bound  to  look 
only  to  the  suitability  of  the  house  and  the 
character  of  the  occupant. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  September  5th, 
1865,  a large  public  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Concert  Hall,  Lord  Nelson  Street,  Mr.  John 
Cro|)per  in  the  chair,  to  protest  against  “ the  so- 
called  free- trade  licensing  system”  introduced 
by  the  magistrates  of  Liverpool.  The  following 
resolution  was  carried : — 

“That  this  meeting  is  persuaded  that  the 
number  of  public-houses  in  the  borough  of 
Liverpool  is  enormously  in  excess  of  the  sup- 
posed requirements  of  the  community,  and 
protests  in  the  strongest  manner  against  the 


so-called  free-trade  system  of  granting  licenses 
recently  introduced  amongst  us  by  a section 
of  our  magistrates,  as  at  variance  with  the 
highest  legal  opinion  of  the  land,  with  the 
usages  of  the  country  at  large,  and  with  the 
wishes  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  Liverpool, 
and  which,  without  diminishing  the  number 
of  beer-houses,  has  so  largely  increased  that 
of  public-houses : that  this  system  has  conse- 
quently been  one  of  the  main  causes,  not 
only  of  arresting  the  decrease  of  drunkenness, 
which,  according  to  the  police  return.s,  has 
been  taking  place  from  1855  until  1861,  but 
also  of  the  alarmingly  gradual  and  constant 
inci'ease  of  drunkenness  which,  according  to 
the  same  returns,  has  been  shown  to  have 
prevailed  amongst  us  since  1862,  when  this 
system  began  to  take  effect.” 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  V.  M.  White,  in  a long,  able,  and  ex- 
haustive address,  brimful  of  facts  and  figures. 

The  following  tables  show  that  under  the 
old  system  drunkenness  was  gradually  decreas- 
ing, while  under  the  new  system  it  was  very 
rapidly  increasing : — 


THE  OLD  LICENSING  SYSTEM. 


Year. 

Public- 

houses. 

Beer- 

houses. 

Total  Drink- 
shops. 

Convictions 

for 

Drunkenness. 

1855  . 

..  1452  .... 

..  937.. 

....  2389  .... 

12,819 

1856  . 

..  1469  .... 

..  1039  .. 

....  2508  ... 

12,480 

1857  . 

..  1493  .... 

..  1052  .. 

....  2545  .... 

11,439 

1858  . 

..  1512  .... 

..  1055  .. 

....  2567.... 

9,829 

Total  for  the  four  years  of  46,567 

Or  an  average  of  11,641|  convictions  per  year. 

1859  . 

..  1526  .... 

..  1078  .. 

....  2604  .... 

11,037 

1860  . 

..  1543  .... 

..  1073  .. 

....  2616  .... 

10,963 

1861  . 

..  1567  .... 

..  1070  .. 

2637.... 

9,832 

Total  for  the  three  years  of 31,832 

Or  an  average  of  10,610§  convictions  per  year. 

THE  SO-CALLED  FREE-TRADE  SYSTEM. 

1862  ...  1667  1126  2793 12,076 

1863  ...  1681  1087  2768 13,914 

1864  ...  1837  1142 2979 14,002 

1865  ...  1937  1087 3024 14,002 

Total  for  the  four  years  of  53,994 

Or  an  average  of  13,4984  convictions  per  year. 

The  numbers  of  the  public-houses  and  convic- 
tions were  taken  from  the  annual  reports  of 
the  head-constable,  the  former  including  the 
houses  doing  business  in  the  beginning  of 
October,  and  those  licensed  but  reported  as 
“ closed  at  present.”  The  convictions  were  not 
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the  cases  taken  by  the  police  aiul  let  go  again, 
but  the  “ott'euces  cleteninnetl  suniniarily”  by 
the  justices,  under  the  special  charges  of 
“drunk  and  disorderly”  and  “drunk  and  in- 
capable.” The  numbers  of  the  beer-houses 
were  taken  from  a paper  kindly  supplied  to 
Dr.  White  by  the  collector  of  excise.  From 
1855  to  1861,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in 
the  population,  with  the  exception  of  1858, 
there  was  a regular  annual  and  constant  de- 
crease in  the  convictions  for  drunkenness, 
from  12,819  in  1855  to  9832  in  1861.  No 
sooner  was  the  so  - called  fiee-trade  system 
adopted  than  the  tide  was  turned.  The  very 
first  year,  1862,  the  convictions  rose  fi’om  9832 
to  12,076,  and  they  go  on  advancing  year  by 
year  till  they  reach  14,002.  The  increase  of 
the  population  was  in  the  same  I'atio  in  both 
periods,  the  area  was  the  same;  yet  in  the 
one  instance  there  was  a regular  decrease,  and 
in  the  other  the  decrease  was  arrested  and 
turned  into  a regular  increase  (Dr.  White’s 
speech.  Mercury,  Sept.  11,  1865). 

The  late  Mr.  A.  Balfour,  of  Liverpool,  pub- 
lished a paper  upon  the  licensing  question  in 
1880,  in  which  he  reiterates  the  facts  stated 
by  Dr.  White,  and  gives  the  statistics  in  an- 
other form.  He  says : 

“ The  number  of  drunken  cases  two  years 
preceding  free  licenses  in  Liverpool,  for  the 
years  1861  and  1862,  were  21,908,  or  25  per 
1000  of  the  population;  for  1863,  1864,  1865, 
and  1866  they  were  54,170,  or  30  per  1000  of 
the  population.  In  the  years  1867  and  1868 
the  drunken  cases  were  26,383,  or  28  per  1000 
of  the  population.  These  figures  were  taken 
from  returns  furnished  by  Major  Greig,  the 
chief-constable,  and  the  only  change  of  law  or 
system  introduced  in  the  eight  years  was  one 
of  restriction  of  hours  and  increase  of  licenses 
to  sell  spirits.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  increased 
facilities  for  drinking  as  a natural  consequence 
produce  increased  drunkenness”  {Alliance 
News,  Jan.  10,  1880). 

The  following  letter  from  the  late  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Whitley,  M.P.  for  Everton  Division  of 
Liverpool,  to  Mr.  David  Thompson,  102  Grey 
Kock  Street,  Liverpool,  shows  that  he  could 
not  approve  of  the  action  of  the  free-licensing 
party  in  that  city; — 

“House  of  Commons,  June  26th,  1888. 

“ Dear  Sir, — Thanks  for  your  letter  re  the  tem- 
perance question.  I do  not  think  it  possible  to 
take  away  all  licensed  houses,  nor  do  I think,  in 
the  interests  of  temperance,  it  would  be  advisable 


— though  I agree  with  you  that  in  many  localities 
there  are  too  many  such  houses.  But  this  is  un- 
fortunately owing  to  the  action,  a few  years  ago, 
of  the  free-trade  magistrates;  and  though  the  num- 
bers in  Liverpool  have  been  considerably  reduced, 
we  have  suffered  ever  since  from  the  effects  of 
their  no  doubt  well-meant  action. — Yours  truly, 

“Ed.  Whitley. 

“ Mr.  D.  Thompson.” 

Ill  1861  the  East  of  England  Temperance 
League  was  formed  at  Ipswich,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  cause  in  the  eastern 
counties,  but  there  are  few  available  records 
of  its  proceedings,  and  in  a few  years  it  was 
absorbed  by  one  of  the  larger  organizations. 
Its  chief  officers  were  Mr.  W.  D.  Sims, 
Ipswich,  president;  Mr.  Thomas  Maw,  Need- 
ham Market,  treasurer;  Mr.  R.  C.  J.  Rees, 
Ipswich,  honorary  secretary;  and  Mr.  R. 
Mattingly,  Ipswich,  secretary. 

During  the  course  of  this  year  certain 
changes  were  effected  in  the  official  staff  of 
the  National  Temperance  League,  Mr.  Robert 
Rae,  late  editor  of  the  (Glasgow)  Common- 
wealth, taking  the  po.sition  of  secretary  to  the 
League  and  editor  of  the  Temperance  Record. 

Robert  Rae  was  born  at  Hamilton,  near 
Glasgow,  in  1823.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
became  a pledged  total  abstainer,  and  when 
only  seventeen  years  of  age  became  secretary 
of  a temperance  society  in  his  native  town. 
While  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in 
Glasgow  he  was  an  active  voluntary  worker, 
and  afterwards  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Western  Scottish  Temperance  Union.  He 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Glasgow 
Commercial  College,  an  institution  which  was 
of  immense  service  to  young  men  in  business, 
for  here  in  the  evening  they  met  to  study 
logic,  political  economy,  and  the  other  sciences 
which  formed  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
college.  Mr.  Rae  was  for  some  time  secretary 
of  this  institution,  which  “ still  exists  in  the 
larger  and  well-known  Glasgow  Athenseum 
of  to-day.” 

In  November,  1846,  Mr.  Rae  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Scottish  Temperance  League,  and 
remained  in  office  for  seven  years,  resigning 
his  position  to  manage  a weekly  newspaper 
entitled  The  Commonwealth,  of  which  he  was 
editor,  and  part  if  not  sole  proprietor.  Edu- 
cation, temperance,  and  social  reform  were 
the  special  topics  which  it  was  designed  to 
promote.  Unhappily,  Mr.  Rae  was  not  then 
prepared  to  advance  so  rapidly  as  some  of  the 
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Scottish  teni])erauce  reformers  desired,  and  not 
only  held  aloof  from,  but  o])posed  the  legis- 
lative ])rogramme  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance. 

After  about  eight  years’  experience  as  an 
editor  Mr.  Eae  relinquished  his  task,  and  gave 
up  the  Commonwealth.  In  1861  he  removed 
to  London  to  undertake  the  secretaryship  of 
the  National  Temperance  League,  a position 
he  has  held  from  that  time  to  the  pi’esent,  and 
has  assisted  in  promoting  many  great  and 
valuable  enterprises  under  its  auspices. 

During  the  year  1860  a great  temperance  re- 
vival was  inaugurated  in  Wales  by  an  itinerant 
auctioneer  or  “ Cheap  Jack  ” named  Kichard 
Eeese.  Four  daj'-s  a week  he  sold  his  wares 
from  his  van,  and  on  the  other  two  days  lec- 
tured or  held  public  temperance  meetings. 
At  Ebbw  Vale,  Dowlais,  Tredegar,  and  other 
places  he  was  the  means  of  inducing  thousands 
of  persons  to  sign  the  pledge,  and  many  of  the 
reformed  ones  afterwards  became  identified 
with  some  branch  of  the  Christian  church. 
At  Tredegar  3000  persons  signed  the  pledge, 
and  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  .£2000  was 
collected  towards  the  erection  of  a new  tem- 
perance hall. 

At  this  time  Mr.  William  Barron  of  El- 
vaston  Castle,  Derbyshire,  was  an  active,  ear- 
nest worker,  through  whose  influence  and  aid 
the  beautiful  gai’dens  and  grounds  of  the  Earl 
of  Harrington  at  Elvaston  were  opened,  for 
several  years  in  succession,  for  temperance 
fetes,  which  were  highly  successful.  Mr.  Bar- 
ron was  23t'esident  of  the  United  Villages 
Temirerance  Societies,  vice-president  of  the 
Derbyshire  Auxiliary  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  &c.  He  died  Ainil  8, 1891,  aged  85. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1860 
action  was  taken  towards  the  formation  of  a 
“ United  Temperance  Council,”  and  on  the 
30th  January,  1861,  a meeting  was  held  at 
Andrew’s  Temperance  Hotel,  Leeds,  when  it 
was  determined  to  form  such  a council,  con- 
sisting of  influential  men  connected  with  the 
temperance  cause,  to  collect  statistics,  to  con- 
sult on  matters  bearing  upon  the  temperance 
question,  to  give  such  recommendations  as 
might  from  time  to  time  be  deemed  advisable, 
anil  to  concentrate  their  jiowerand  influence  for 
the  jirornotion  of  the  temperance  movement, 
it  being  understood  that  in  carrying  out  the 
foregoing  object  no  executive  action  should 
be  taken  interfering  with  the  jninciples  or 
operations  of  existing  organizations. 


The  under-mentioned  gentlemen  were  elected 
members  of  the  said  council,  with  power  to  add 
to  their  number;  Samuel  Bowly,  S.  Gurney, 
M.P.,  George  Anstie,  John  Taylor,  Edward 
Smith,  William  Rowntree,  Jonathan  Hutchin- 
son, Rev.  W.  Keane,  Joseph  Thorp,  Joseph 
Pease,  Charles  Jupe,  William  Harvey,  Samuel 
Pope,  E.  S.  Ellis,  Lawrence  Heyworth,  W. 
Jansou,  Hugh  Owen,  James  Barlow,  Rev.  S. 
A.  Steinthal,  J.  J.  Wilson,  Rev.  W,  Roaf, 
George  A.  Robinson,  J.  Priestman,  Sir  Walter 
C.  Trevelyan,  George  Tatham,  Rev.  W.  M‘Ker- 
row,  D.D.,  Edward  Backhouse,  Charles  Wilson, 
Rev.  W.  Reid,  John  M'Gavin,  James  Haugh- 
ton,  F.  J.  Thompson,  George  Thomas,  J.  H. 
Cotterill,  James  Torrens,  Rev.  W.  Davidson, 
Charles  Le  Braithwaite,  John  H.  Thoiqie,  Ed- 
ward Pease,  Rev.  Thomas  Holme,  Rev.  W. 
Arnot,  James  B.  Ferguson,  Robert  Charleton, 
James  Clark,  Handel  Cossham,  Robert  Simp- 
son, John  Hope,  Samuel  Morley,  William 
Hutt,  M.P.,  and  Rev.  L.  Panting. 

At  the  annual  conferences  of  the  North  of 
England  Temperance  League  and  of  the  British 
Temperance  League  resolutions  were  adopted 
in  favour  of  the  holding  of  a World’s  Temper- 
ance Convention  during  the  year  1862,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Great  International  Exhibi- 
tion, and  each  conference  exjDressed  its  readi- 
ness to  co-operate  with  other  organizations 
for  the  accomirlishment  of  this  great  object. 
It  was  thought  that  the  proper  persons  to 
take  up  this  subject  and  bring  it  to  a success- 
ful issue  were  the  members  of  the  United 
Temperance  Council.  Accordingly,  on  the 
22d  of  October,  1861,  the  executive  of  the 
Council  took  official  action,  and  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions  commending  the  subject 
to  the  National  Temperance  League  at  Lon- 
don, at  the  same  time  intimating  that  they 
would  be  prepared  to  sujiport  the  undertaking 
by  a liberal  financial  contribution.  After  a 
numberof  communications  had  jiassed  between 
the  parties,  and  a deputation  had  met  the 
London  board,  it  was  found  that  the  League 
had  some  scruples  that  could  not  be  overcome. 
Messrs.  John  Taylor,  William  Tweedie,  and 
others  objected  to  the  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance being  represented  in  a World’s  Temper- 
ance Convention;  they  desired  such  conven- 
tion to  be  free  from  the  risk  of  any  debate  or 
controversy  on  the  question  of  prohibition,  in 
which  the  League  took  no  part. 

In  the  meantime  the  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance as  a body  remained  jiassively  inactive  in 
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the  matter.  At  a meeting  of  the  United  Tem- 
j)erance  Council,  held  at  Leicester,  March  7tli, 
18G2,  the  following  letter  was  read  from  Mr. 
Samuel  Pope,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Alli- 
ance, who,  as  a member  of  the  Council,  had 
been  invited  to  attend: — 

“Manchester,  March  5th,  1862. 

“ My  dear  Sir, — I very  much  regret  that  I shall 
not  be  able  to  be  with  you  at  Leicester  on  the  7th. 

I should  have  been  glad  to  attend,  for  it  appears 
to  me  that  some  little  feeling  is  manifested  in  some 
quarters  against  recognizing  the  Alliance  as  one  of 
the  temperance  organizations  in  the  proposed  tem- 
perance convention  this  year.  I believe  I indicate 
the  entire  sentiment  of  the  executive  of  the  Alliance 
when  I urge  upon  the  United  Temperance  Council 
not  to  allow  such  a question  to  embarrass  their 
deliberations.  Almost  all  the  leading  members  of 
the  Alliance  are  connected  with  one  or  other  of 
the  purely  temperance  organizations,  and  would  be 
personally  and  individually  included  in  any  general 
congress  of  these  bodies.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
make  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  apparent,  an  or- 
ganizational question.  If,  therefore,  I had  attended 
your  Council  meeting  on  the  7th,  I should  have 
done  so  simply  as  a temperance  man,  and  not  as 
an  officer  of  the  Alliance.  All  I would  urge  is, 
that  no  omission  (so  strangely  evident  in  the 
National  Temperance  League’s  advertisement)  of 
the  prominent  Alliance  men  should  be  apparent  in 
the  list  of  those  from  whom  co-operation  is  sought. 

I should  much  deprecate  the  Alliance  being  made 
the  occasion  of  strife  or  dissension. 

“ With  kindest  regards  to  all  friends, 

“ I remain,  in  haste,  yours  truly, 

“ Samuel  Pope.’ 

“ P.S. — I should  desire  at  least  all  the  purely 
temperance  associations  to  be  fairly  represented; 
say  the  British  Temperance  League,  the  West  of 
England  Temperance  League,  the  Scottish  Tem- 
perance League,  the  National  Temperance  League, 
the  South  Wales  Temperance  League,  and  the 
Irish  Temperance  League.  The  Alliance  includes 
the  prominent  men  of  all  the  above,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  absent  if  they  are  represented.” 

Tliis  letter  had  a good  impression  upon  the 
conference,  and  eventually  a series  of  resolu- 
tions were  adopted  which  to  some  extent  modi- 
fied the  programme  of  the  National  Temper- 
ance League,  and  added  to  the  names  of  the 
ex-officio  members  of  the  general  council  of 
the  proposed  Temperance  Convention  the  pre- 
sidents, treasurers,  and  honorary  secretaries 
of  the  twelve  principal  temperance  organiza- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the 
Alliance.  Although  the  mover  of  this  recom- 
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mendation  was  Mr.  John  Taylor,  who  attended 
the  Leicester  Conference  as  a rejiresentative 
of  the  National  League,  that  body  refused  to 
adopt  it. 

On  the  3d  of  April  the  United  Temperance 
Council  agreed  at  Leeds  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing address,  to  be  inserted  in  the  tempeiance 
jiapers,  showing  to  the  public  what  had  been 
done  in  this  matter : — 

“International  Temperance  Convention,  1862. 

“The  attention  of  the  executive  of  the  United 
Temperance  Council  was  in  October  last  directed 
to  the  subject  of  an  International  World’s  Tem- 
perance Convention,  to  be  held  during  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  the  present  year.  In  view  of  the 
needful  arrangements,  the  importance  of  securing 
the  hearty  co-operation  and  active  services  of  the 
committee  of  the  National  Temperance  League 
presented  itself  with  force  to  the  minds  of  the 
executive  of  the  United  Temperance  Council. 
They  accordingly  entered  into  correspondence  with 
that  committee,  and  in  the  course  of  the  negotia- 
tions a number  of  meetings  of  the  executive  and 
two  of  the  General  Council  were  held,  and  deputa- 
tions on  two  occasions  from  the  executive  went  up  to 
London  to  promote  the  acceptance,  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  of  the  London  League,  of  a basis  of 
operations  which  would  embrace  every  organiza- 
tion and  every  phase  of  the  temperance  forces. 
These  negotiations  were  continued  for  some  months, 
in  the  earnest  hope,  and  at  times  even  of  expecta- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  Union  executive,  that  their 
efforts  would  result  in  those  measures  being  ac- 
cepted which  appeared  to  them  to  be  so  essential 
to  harmonious  feeling  and  to  the  success  of  the 
proposed  Convention.  The  executive  proposed 
that  the  programme  of  the  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Temperance  League  should  be  divided,  giv- 
ing in  one  all  the  desired  publicity  to  the  special 
operation  of  the  London  League ; but  they  claimed, 
in  another,  for  the  World’s  Convention  that  pro- 
minence in  the  announcement,  and  that  enlarged 
constitution  of  the  Council,  which  they  felt  were 
due  to  its  importance  and  success.  They  suggested 
alterations  to  secure  these  results.  Ultimately,  the 
modifications  were  limited  to  the  recognition  of 
the  president,  treasurer,  and  honorary  secretary  or 
secretaries  of  the  twelve  principal  temperance  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following  gentlemen ; F.  J.  Thompson, 
Alderman  Harvey,  Samuel  Pope,  E.  B.  Dawson, 
Thomas  Beggs  (in  addition  to  those  selected  by 
the  committee  of  the  London  League),  as  members 
ex  officio  of  the  General  Council.  This  was  ear- 
nestly pleaded  for  by  the  executive;  hut  the  com- 
mittee of  the  London  League  declined  to  accede  to  it. 
Their  reply  to  the  executive  was  given  in  the  pro- 
gramme issued  to  the  public.  They  regret  to  have 
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to  announce  that  these  efforts  in  the  interests  ot 
pe.ace  and  concord,  and  in  the  hope  of  advancing 
the  influence  and  progress  of  the  noble  cause  of 
temperance  reformation,  have  failed  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  the  more  enlarged  basis  proposed.  A t 
a meeting  of  the  Council  held  at  Leeds  on  the  3d 
inst.,  the  following  resolution  was  unanhnouslg 
adopted:  ‘The  United  Temperance  Council  em- 
phatic.ally  approve  the  course  pursued  by  their 
executive,  and  deem  it  to  be  due  to  the  various 
ranks  of  the  temperance  enterprise  to  submit  to 
them  so  much  of  the  correspondence  that  has  taken 
place  as  may  put  them  in  possession  of  the  efforts 
made  to  arrive  at  a united  and  satisf.actory  judg- 
ment on  this  important  matter.  Whilst  admitting 
that  the  committee  of  the  London  League  have 
been  guided  by  what  they  believe  will  best  sub- 
serve the  temperance  cause,  this  Council  regrets 
their  persistent  rejection  of  the  moderate  and  con- 
ciliatory proposals  submitted  by  their  executive.  In 
conclusion,  the  United  Council,  in  continued  strict 
harmony  with  its  original  constitution,  and  grate- 
fully sensible  of  the  confidence  shown  to  it  by  the 
societies  throughout  the  country,  is  prepared,  whilst 
avoiding  all  opposition  to  existing  arrangements, 
to  assist  in  any  demonstration  which  may  tend  to 
promote  the  general  and  united  action  of  all  sec- 
tions of  the  temperance  community. 

“ ‘ Joseph  Pease,  Chairman. 

‘“April  3,  1862.’” 

Along  with  this  address  the  council  pub- 
lished a copy  of  the  two  documents  submitted 
by  them  to  the  National  Temperance  League, 
and  also  copies  of  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  League,  asking  the  executive 
of  the  Alliance  to  inaugurate  proceedings  to 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  con- 
templated, as  follows: — 

“1.  That  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North  of 
England  Temperance  League,  held  in  Darlington 
in  September  last,  having  expressed  its  sentiments 
by  a general  resolution,  affirming  the  desirability 
and  importance  of  holding  a World’s  Temperance 
Convention  on  the  occasion  of  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  London  in  1862,  and  also  recommending  that 
the  necessary  ways  and  means  be  devised  for  its 
successful  accomplishment,  the  executive  com- 
mittee have  now  to  express  their  regret  that  the 
committee  of  the  National  Temperance  League 
have  adopted  a course  so  limited  in  action  as  to 
exclude  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the 
leading  provincial  organizations,  and  from  the 
result  of  the  consultations  and  correspondence  with 
the  secretaries  and  deputations  of  the  committee  of 
the  Temperance  Union,  it  is  made  evident  that 
such  a course  on  their  part  is  unalterably  fixed  and 


decided  upon.  The  executive  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  League,  therefore,  deem  it  need- 
ful to  suggest  that  the  various  temperance  leagues 
and  other  associations  unite  in  urging  upon  the 
executive  ot  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  the 
duty  of  inaugurating  a General  Convention  in 
London,  to  take  into  consideration  the  present  and 
prospective  position  of  the  legislative  movement 
for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic,  seeing  that 
the  congress  of  the  National  Temperance  League 
affects  more  especially  the  moral  aspects  of  the 
movement. 

‘‘  2.  That  a copy  of  the  foregoing  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  various  temperance  leagues,  and 
other  leading  temperance  organizations  of  the 
country,  soliciting  their  immediate  consideration 
of  the  subject  referred  to,  and  also  requesting  them 
to  submit  the  result  of  their  deliberations  to  the 
executive  of  theUnited  Kingdom  Alliance,  in  order 
that  they  (the  Alliance  executive)  may  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  the  temperance 
community  on  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a course  of  action  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient  by  them  under  the  circumstances. 

“3.  That  a copy  of  the  above  resolutions  be  im- 
mediately forwarded  to  the  executive  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance. 

“ 4.  That  the  thanks  of  the  committee  be  ten- 
dered to  the  secretaries  and  council  of  the  Tem- 
perance Union  for  their  ardent  efforts  to  obtain 
from  the  National  Temperance  League  such  modi- 
fications in  the  programme  of  their  proceedings  as 
would  have  widened  the  basis  of  action  and  led  to 
a more  extended  co-operation  in  regard  to  the 
projected  World’s  Temperance  Convention. 

“ 5.  That  the  primary  resolution  of  these  pro- 
ceedings be  advertised  in  the  leading  temperance 
journals. 

Edwaed  Backhouse,  President. 

Daniel  Oliver,  ) 

James  Rewcastle,  ) 

“ Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  April  9th,  1862.” 

The  Allicance  executive  promptly  responded, 
and  issued  circulars,  &c.,  inviting  the  co-opera- 
tion and  aid  of  every  society,  league,  asso- 
ciation, and  union,  whether  founded  on  the 
personal  abstinence  pledge,  the  principle  of 
abstinence  and  restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
or  the  prohibition  of  the  traffic,  by  either  an 
absolute  or  permissive  law,  so  that  all  ph.ases 
of  the  movement  might  be  recognized  and  re- 
presented. The  response  was  the  prompt  .and 
hearty  cohesion  of  almost  every  organiz.ation 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  except  the  National 
and  the  Scottish  Temperance  Leagues,  who 
adhered  to  their  original  programme. 
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The  National  Temperance  Congress  was 
held  in  the  lower  room  of  Exeter  Hall  on 
the  5th,  Glh,and  7th  August,  18G2,  under  the 
presidency  of  Samuel  Bowly,  president  of  the 
National  Temperance  League,  when  the  atten- 
dance was  far  from  being  what  it  should,  and 
probably  would  have  been,  had  it  been  more 
general  and  liberal  in  its  constitution.  “As 
might  have  been  expected,  parties  being  thus 
divided,  the  London  congress  being  more  sec- 
tional than  general,  it  pi'oved  to  be  only  a 
small  gathering ; yet  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
meeting  of  influential  friends  of  tem])erance. 
The  subjects  of  the  congress  were  divided  into 
various  sections,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
limited  assemblage  the  meetings  were  not 
divided.  During  the  three  days’  sittings  of 
the  conference,  many  valuable  papers  were 
read  and  their  relative  subjects  discussed,  and 
many  important  suggestions  given,  chiefly 
bearing  on  the  moral  and  personal  aspects 
of  the  question,  the  merits  of  the  legislative 
finding  but  little  favour  among  the  adherents 
of  the  congress.  The  most  important  event 
of  the  congress  was  the  splendid  gathering  of 
the  Bands  of  Hope  at  the  Crystal  Palace” 
{North  of  England  Temperance  League  Register, 
1863,  p.  24,  25).  A correspondent  of  the  Alli- 
ance News  wrote:  “It  would  be  a burlesque 
upon  our  great  temperance  movement  to  call 
this  a National  Congress.  Everything  was 
absent  which  could  give  it  this  character;  the 
men  and  measures  in  which  the  people  have 
confidence  were  most  imperfectly  represented. 
This  assembly  was  poor  and  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  World’s  Convention  of 
1846,  and,  if  taken  as  a criterion  of  what  we 
had  accomplished  since  that  period,  would 
show  that  we  had  retrograded  most  miserably. 
These  things  I say  in  all  frankness  and  friend- 
liness, because  they  are  true,  and  because  I 
am  desirous  that  it  should  be  known  what  the 
august  conference  really  was.” 

As  the  time  for  holding  the  International 
Temperance  and  Prohibition  Convention  ap- 
proached, the  enrolment  of  organizations,  so- 
cieties, and  members  rapidly  jiroceeded,  and 
great  activity  prevailed  among  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  the  arrangements.  Letters 
of  sympathy  and  encouragement  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  poured  in — from  men  of 
the  highest  positions  and  intelligence,  includ- 
ing Lord  Brougham,  Lord  Denman,  Edward 
C.  Delavau  of  America,  Eev.  Dr.  Spratt  of 
Dublin,  Dr.  Mackenzie  of  Inverness,  and 
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many  others.  Nearly  all  the  leading  men 
connected  with  the  movement  sent  in  their 
cordial  adhesion ; the  various  sections  were 
readily  filled  up  by  men  whose  character  and 
position  conferred  a lustre  upon  the  Conven- 
tion ; while  those  earnest  and  self-sacrificing 
men  who  have  toiled  in  the  cause  from  the 
commencement,  found  a fitting  and  prominent 
place  among  those  whom  all  true  temperance 
men  delight  to  honour. 

At  the  time  appointed,  September  2d,  3d, 
and  4th,  1862,  the  Convention  was  held  in  the 
Queen’s  Concert  Rooms,  Hanover  S(iuare, 
London,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  the  British  Temperance 
League,  the  West  of  England  Temperance 
League,  the  North  of  England  Temperance 
League,  the  East  of  England  Temperance 
League,  the  County  of  Devon  Tem])erance 
League,  the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  the  Scottish 
Permissive  Bill  and  Temperance  Association, 
and  the  Irish  Temperance  League  and  Band 
of  Hope  Union,  &c.;  and  its  success  was  even 
greater  than  the  most  sanguine  of  its  pro- 
moters anticipated. 

“ Whether  regarded  in  its  social  character, 
in  the  mental  calibre  and  numbers  of  the 
people  who  attended,  including  all  the  greatest 
names  in  the  movement;  in  the  weight  and 
variety  of  the  subjects  expounded  and  dis- 
cussed; in  the  completeness  and  thoroughness 
of  the  themes;  in  the  interest  displayed  in  the 
sections;  in  the  marvellous  crush  and  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Exeter  Hall  gathering,  or  even  the 
unusual  and  respectful  publicity  given  to  the 
proceedings  by  the  press,  this  Convention  be- 
yond doubt  took  rank  as  the  greatest  event  and 
the  most  significant  landmark  in  the  history  of 
the  temperance  reformation.  A complete  one- 
ness of  soul  characterized  the  proceedings.  Not 
a solitary  jar,  not  a petty  personality,  disturbed 
the  harmony  of  that  unique  and  magnificent 
assembly — all  were  of  ‘one  heart  and  one 
mind.’ 

“For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
temperance  movement  its  collective  represen- 
tatives rose  to  the  majesty  of  the  occasion  and 
‘ the  height  of  its  argument.’  Many  hundreds 
of  men  of  the  most  composite  social  elements, 
from  many  lands,  localities,  ranks,  and  profes- 
sions, were  held  for  three  days  in  happy  unison 
by  the  highest  spiritual  attractions,  all  ab- 
sorbed in  the  sacredness  of  the  cause,  all  toil- 
ing alike  in  earnest  self-abnegation  and  gen- 
erous rivalry — inspired  by  the  loftiest  and 
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purest  motives,  one  in  spirit,  in  principle,  and 
in  policy.  Well  and  appropriately  did  the 
Convention  at  its  last  sitting  adopt  in  silent 
thoughtfulness  the  following  resolution:  — 
‘ That  this  Convention  desires  to  record  its  sin- 
cere and  solemn  thankfulness  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  cheering  evidence  of  success  which  has 
attended  its  important  deliberations  and  ]n;blic 
assemblies,  and  does  hereby  give  thanks  unto 
God  for  that  success  ’ ” {International  Conven- 
tion Report,  18G2,  p.  21). 

A full  report  of  the  proceedings,  with  the 
papers  read,  resolutions  passed,  list  of  officers, 
members,  &c.  &c.,  was  published  in  a large 
volume  of  over  500  pages,  and  was  widely  cir- 
culated. It  is  a volume  of  great  value,  and 
full  of  interest  to  the  earnest  student  of  tem- 
perance principles. 

In  1802  a special  organization  entitled 
“The  Dorset  County  Temperance  Associa- 
tion ” was  instituted,  having  its  headquarters 
at  Poole.  For  some  time  it  employed  two 
agents  and  a monthly  organ,  the  Dorset  County 
Temperance  Advocate.  The  society  had  a good 
friend  in  Mr.  J.  J.  Norton,  who  was  its  active 
president. 

In  the  year  1862  the  South  Lancashire  and 
North  Cheshire  Total  Abstinence  Union  was 
formed,  and  for  a few  years  did  a good  work 
in  its  own  immediate  district,  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Leach  of  St.  Helen’s, 
honorary  secretary;  Mr.  David  Eoberts,  and 
Mr.  William  Parish,  J.P.,  Chester;  Eev.  G. 
S.  Eeauey  of  Warrington,  and  other  local 
gentlemen.  Mr.  William  Bradley  was  its 
active  agent,  and  had  an  office  at  Warrington. 
On  leaving  the  Union  he  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica. Mr.  James  Cavis  of  Blackburn  was  the 
next  agent,  and  laboured  for  nearly  two  years, 
after  whom  Mi'.  Miles  Duffil  became  agent, 
and  was  doing  good  work,  when  the  Good 
Templar  agitation,  by  its  novelty,  &c.,  attracted 
the  attention  of  temperance  workers  from  the 
older  organizations,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  the  Union  died  out  for  want  of 
adequate  support. 

William  Bradley,  the  first  agent  of  this 
Union,  was  born  at  Miller’s  Green,  near 
Wirksworth,  Derby,  January  23d,  1830.  He 
signed  the  temperance  pledge,  September  12th, 
1849,  and  about  the  same  time  identified  him- 
self with  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  When 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  began  to 
address  Sunday-schools  and  temperance  meet- 
ings in  and  around  Cromford,  and  in  1856 


was  elected  secretary  to  the  Cromford  Tem- 
perance Society.  In  the  following  year  he 
was  appointed  missionary  to  the  Leicester 
Temperance  Society,  and  held  the  office  for 
four  years,  during  which  he  published  a work 
entitled.  Dark  and  Bright  Spots  in  Life, 
founded  on  Fact.  In  1861  he  removed  to 
Exeter  to  be  missionary  to  the  Temperance 
Society  there,  and  from  there  went  to  York, 
from  thence  to  Warrington,  where  he  is  still 
remembered  as  the  author  of  a little  work 
entitled.  Nuts  to  Crack.  He  was  an  active 
worker,  but  his  roving  dispo.sition  led  him  to 
seek  new  spheres  of  labour  in  America. 

In  the  winter  of  1861  a peculiar  movement, 
entitled  “Temperance  Life-boat  Crews,”  was 
originated  in  the  Black  Country,  or  the  iron 
districts  of  Staffordshire.  It  appears  that  a 
meeting  of  working  men  was  convened  to 
consider  what  could  be  done  to  elevate  one 
another.  Some  of  them  had  observed  that 
the  publicans  resorted  to  all  kinds  of  expedi- 
ents to  attract  and  entice  customers : music, 
singing,  decorations,  &c.,  all  being  used  to 
entrap  men  into  the  public-house,  and  to  lead 
them  to  spend  their  money  in  intoxicating 
drinks.  What  most  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  conveners  of  this  meeting  was  the  fact 
that  the  landlord  of  a well-known  public- 
house  was  spending  from  £200  to  .£300  in 
beautifying  and  adorning  his  place.  “ I won- 
der who’ll  pay  for  that?”  said  one  of  a group 
who  were  watching  the  proceedings.  “ Why, 
the  fools’  pence,”  said  another.  “ Then  they’ll 
have  none  o’mine;  ” “ Normine;”  “ Normine,” 
said  several  voices  together.  And  then  one 
of  them  said,  “ Can’t  we  get  up  some  counter 
attraction?  Shall  Garibaldi  fight  for  the 
freedom  of  Italy,  and  shall  we  not  do  some- 
thing to  save  our  country  from  ruin?”  There 
and  then  it  was  decided  to  hold  a meeting  to 
consider  the  question,  and  the  result  was  the 
determination  to  form  themselves  into  a 
“ Garibaldian  Life  - boat  Crew,”  and  they 
adopted  the  Garibaldi  costume  as  their  uni- 
form, viz.:  red  flauuel  blouses,  white  duck 
trousers,  and  a gold  band  round  their  caps,  or 
glazed  straw  hats.  In  course  of  time  other 
crews  were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
district,  until  in  1864  there  were  from  thirty 
to  forty  crews  in  and  around  Staflbrdshire. 
They  had  their  own  captain,  mate,  pilot,  cabin- 
boy,  and,  in  fact,  the  full  complement  of  officers, 
and,  after  parading  the  streets  in  their  uni- 
forms, they  met  in  large  rooms,  and  gave  eu- 
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tertainnienta  of  a popular  and  interesting  char- 
acter, comprising  songs,  recitations,  readings, 
short  addresses,  &c.,  from  reformed  drunkards 
and  others.  In  this  way  many  were  gathered 
in,  and  in  a little  time  the  movement  spread, 
and  was  maile  still  more  popular  by  the  pub- 
lication of  J.  W,  Kirton’s  tract  on  the  sub- 
ject, until  London,  Norwich,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  Sunderland,  Shields,  and  other  places 
took  up  the  matter,  and  temperance  life-boat 
crews  became  popular  auxiliaries  of  temper- 
ance societies.  The  movement  was  stai'ted  in 
Gateshead  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  by  Mr. 
George  Shivers  of  Gateshead,  an  enterprising 
and  enthusiastic  son  of  Crispin,  who  succeeded 
in  inducing  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Hanson 
of  Sunderland,  to  devote  his  energies  to  the 
movement.  Mr.  Hanson  was  just  the  man 
for  the  work,  an  ardent,  able,  and  popular 
temperance  and  gospel  woi’ker.  He  bad  been 
a music-hall  singer,  and  after  his  conversion 
became  a laborious  temperance  and  Christian 
worker,  and  through  his  efforts  several  crews 
wei’e  formed  in  Sunderland  and  district  with 
considerable  success. 

For  a few  years  preceding,  and  until  about 
1861,  few  temperance  advocates  were  more 
popular  than  John  Burns,  author  of  The 
Commercial  Room  and  the  Bottle.  Pie  was 
born  in  Dublin  in  1829,  and  had  a remai'k- 
able  career.  For  some  time  he  was  a success- 
ful commercial  traveller,  and  speculator  in 
the  Irish  poplins  and  foreign  silk  trade,  but 
became  a victim  to  drink,  and  suffered  from 
delirium  tremens.  He  joined  the  army,  de- 
serted, and  underwent  a term  of  imprisonment. 
On  his  release  he  signed  the  temperance 
pledge,  but  broke  it,  and  was  meditating  self- 
destruction  at  Neath,  when  he  was  taken  in 
hand  by  the  rector,  Rev.  John  Griffiths,  who 
induced  him  to  sign  the  pledge  of  abstinence 
once  more.  After  recovering  from  an  illness 
of  delirium  tremens  he  was  employed  as  lec- 
turer to  the  South  Wales  Temperance  Society. 
His  style  was  dramatic,  and  he  had  a fund  of 
racy  anecdotes  which  he  could  use  with  skill 
and  power.  His  best  lecture  was,  “ The  Com- 
mercial Room  and  the  Bottle,”  which  was 
published  and  largely  circulated.  He  became 
so  popular  that  he  was  invited  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  We  heard  him  at  the  height 
of  his  popularity,  and  were  surprised  soon  af  ter- 

1 Mr.  P.  T.  Winskill,  admiral  of  the  Havelock  Crew, 
wrote  and  published  a number  of  temperance  songs  spe- 
cially adapted  lor  Life-boat  Crew  meetings. 


wards  to  hear  rumours  of  his  inconsistency. 
He  tried  to  suppress  them,  and  denied  their 
truthfulne.ss  until  it  was  useless,  when  he 
urired  medical  advice  for  the  use  of  ethers  con- 
taining  a large  proiiortiou  of  alcohol.  Habits 
of  intemperance  returned,  access  to  the  tem- 
perance platform  was  closed ; Mr.  Nott  of 
Malvern  made  exertions  for  his  reformation, 
but  in  vain,  and  he  was  found  in  Islington 
insensible  from  a dose  of  opium  he  had  taken 
(June,  1862).  His  life  was  saved,  and  while 
in  prison  he  wrote  several  penitent  letters,  not 
confirmed  by  his  subsequent  career  {Temper- 
ance Dictionary,  p.  532).  Shortly  afterwards  he 
committed  suicide. 

John  Robert  Taylor  was  a once  familiar 
figure  in  the  temperance  ranks,  and  a well- 
known  public  man,  connected  with  the  city 
of  London,  of  which  he  was  a freeman.  He 
was  one  of  the  little  band  of  friends  who 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  London  Mechanics’ 
Institution,  and  secui'ed  its  revival  in  the 
form  of  the  Birkbeck  Institution. 

In  1861  Mr  Taylor  became  a total  abstainer 
and  a member  of  the  U.  K.  Alliance,  and 
some  time  afterwards  publi.shed  an  interesting 
contribution  to  the  temperance  question, under 
the  title  of  Facts  for  the  Thoughtful.  He 
was  a law  stationer  to  business,  and  suffered 
great  losses  by  the  substitution  of  lithogra- 
phic for  written  documents  in  legal  proceed- 
ings ; but  misfortunes  of  this  kind,  with  the 
still  heavier  afflictions  arising  from  domestic 
losses,  were  borne  with  Christian  resignation. 
He  died  about  the  end  of  December,  1886,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-eight  years. 

One  of  the  earliest  temperance  workers  in 
South  London,  and  one  who  co-operated  with 
Mr.  John  Meredith  and  others  in  the  forma- 
tion of  No.  1,  or  South  London  Branch  of 
the  New  British  and  Foreign  Temperance 
Society,  was  Mr.  N.  Bennett.  He  was  a 
working  smith,  and  as  such  was  examined, 
with  working  men  engaged  in  other  indus- 
tries, by  Sir  B.  Brodie  and  Dr.  Clarke,  regard- 
ing the  possibility  of  working  men  doing 
without  alcoholic  liquors.  He  died  on  the 
19th  of  November,  1880. 

An  active  unobtrusive  worker  in  the  Lime- 
house  district  was  H.  C.  Hall,  who  died,  July 
17th,  1880,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years. 

John  Glayzier  of  Peckham  was  a member 
of  the  South  London  Temperance  Society,  ami 
a subscriber  to  kindred  organizations.  Died 
in  1880,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years. 
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All  earnest  worker  in  the  temperance  cause 
in  all  ])arts  of  London  was  Michael  Liniiian, 
a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community, 
who  devoted  much  attention  to  the  spread  of 
teetotalisin  amongst  the  members  of  his  own 
persuasion.  He  died  in  1872. 

Another  active  member  of  the  South  Lon- 
don Temperance  Society  was  John  Podger 
of  Kensington,  who  signed  the  teetotal  pledge 
in  1840,  and  was  a zealous  worker  from  the 
commencement  of  the  society  until  his  death 
on  October  I7th,  1872,  aged  seventy-four. 

Rev.  James  Wells,  for  some  time  minister 
of  the  Surrey  Tabernacle,  was  an  uncompi’o- 
mising  advocate  of  total  abstinence  principles, 
and  an  earnest  preacher  on  behalf  of  the  cause 
in  various  parts  of  London.  He  was  taken 
seriously  ill  just  as  he  was  about  to  be  pre- 
sented with  a testimonial  in  Exeter  Hall  by 
the  temperance  members  of  his  congregation, 
and  was  unable  to  be  present.  After  two 
years  of  suffering  he  died  at  Brixton,  March 
10th,  1872. 

For  about  thirty-six  years  Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson 
was  a well-known  and  active  worker  in  the 
Chelsea  district.  He  was  for  some  years 
secretary  of  the  Working  Men’s  Teetotal 
Society  of  Tower  Street,  Chelsea,  which  now 
meets  in  Union  Street,  Pimlico.  After  a brief 
illness  he  passed  away  on  the  1st  of  December, 
1889,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  his 
remains  being  interred  in  Crompton  Cemetery. 

Amoug.st  the  teetotal  inventors  whose  de- 
vices have  been  productive  of  immense  service 
to  thousands  who  have  not  heard  the  name  of 
their  deliverer  from  a cruel  and  dangerous 
mode  of'  earning  a livelihood,  is  Joseph 
Glass,  inventor  of  the  apparatus  or  machine 
now  used  for  sweeping  chimneys,  instead  of 
the  “climbing  boys,”  who  were  compelled  to 
go  up  the  chimney  with  a hand  brush.  Mr. 
Glass  was  a staunch  teetotaller,  and  a working 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  South  London 
Auxiliary  of  the  New  British  and  Foreign 
Temj)erance  Society. 

If  long-continued,  persevering  attention  to 
the  duties  of  an  honorary  office  deserve  com- 
mendation— and  most  assuredly  it  does  — 
then  the  honorary  secretary  of  the  Fitzroy 


Teetotal  Association, Mr.  J.  P.  Draper,  merits 
a distinguished  niche  in  the  annals  of  active 
temperance  workers. 

About  Christmas,  1884,  the  members  and 
friends  of  the  association  presented  Mr. 
Draper  with  a watch  and  address  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  forty-three  years’  service  as  an 
honorary  official  of  the  society.  Among.st  the 
speakers  of  the  evening  was  Mr.  William 
Wightman,  M.W.P.  of  the  Sons  of  Temper- 
ance, who  was  one  of  the  youthful  students  of 
the  association  who  often  received  help  and 
encouragement  from  Mr.  Draper. 

George  Sturge  of  Sydenham  was  a most 
remarkable  man.  He  retained  much  of  the 
freshness  and  vigour  of  manhood  long  after 
he  had  passed  the  prescribed  limits  of  “three- 
score years  and  ten.”  Up  to  his  ninetieth  year 
he  was  busy  daily  with  his  correspondence. 
He  was  a considerable  contributor  to  the  Al- 
liance and  other  temperance  objects;  but  his 
attention  was  specially  directed  to  hospitals 
and  institutions  of  a similar  character.  The 
London  Temperance  Hospital  had  satisfactory 
proofs  of  his  interest,  and  he  made  strenuous 
exertions  to  get  the  non-alcoholic  treatment 
introduced  into  other  hospitals.  The  valuable 
parliamentary  return  concerning  drink  in  the 
workhouses,  &c.,  of  England  and  Wales,  was 
due  to  Ml’.  Sturge’s  urgent  wishes,  transmitted 
through  a friend  to  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Wat- 
son, M.P.,  who  moved  for  the  return.  As  will 
be  shown  in  a later  chapter,  Mr.  Sturge  made 
good  use  of  the  facts  and  figures  this  official 
document  furnished  him  with,  and  his  pen  was 
freely  used  in  giving  to  the  press  most  valuable 
infoimation,  which  had  a twofold  efifect.  It 
showed  how  the  British  nation  had  been  de- 
luded as  to  the  medicinal  virtues  of  alcoholic 
liquors,  and  this  exposure  tended  to  a con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  paupers  and  others  in  hospitals.  IMr. 
Sturge  died  on  the  14th  of  April,  1888,  in  the 
ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at 
the  Forest  Hill  Cemetery,  London. 

The  year  1862  was  marked  by  the  death  of 
Dean  Cotton,  of  Bangor,  who  was  an  old  and 
energetic  labourer  in  the  temperance  reforma- 
tion in  Wales. 
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In  tracing  the  history  of  the  temperance 
movement  in  its  relation  to  and  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England,  there  are  to  be 
found  the  names  of  a number  of  illustrious 
divines  who  have  been  ardent  workers  in  the 
cause.  But  coming  to  the  pioneers  of  the 
more  truly  expressive  principle  of  real  tem- 
perance— total  abstinence — their  number  is 
very  much  reduced.  Although  there  are 
several  who  have  of  late  years  laboured  as-  ' 
siduously  for  total  abstinence,  and  occupy 
proud  positions  in  the  printed  annals  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,  little 
mention  is  made  of  some  others  who  were 
illustrious  “heroes  in  the  strife;”  men  who 
proved  by  life-long  devotion,  arduous  self- 
sacrificing  labour,  and  untiring  energy  that 
they  merited  a place  in  the  first  rank,  as 
pioneers  of  total  abstinence  amongst  the 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  hold  a position 
of  honour  when  the  cause  is  popular  and  its 
adherents  numerous  and  influential,  but  to 
publicly  advocate  an  unpopular  doctrine,  to 
stand  firmly  by  a principle  when  it  is  tabooed 
and  laughed  at ; when  its  friends  are  few  and 
humble,  and  its  opponents  many  and  power- 
ful; when  its  disciples  are  insulted  and  perse- 
cuted, called  upon  to  suffer  not  only  con- 
tumely and  scorn,  but  also  the  loss  of  home, 
social  position,  worldly  prospects,  aye  even  to 
run  the  risk  of  personal  injury  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  rabble — aU  this  requires  a man  to 
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have  the  spirit  of  a hero  or  martyr.  Of  such 
there  have  been  numerous  instances  in  the 
ranks  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  at  an  early  period  in  its  history  were 
valiant  champions  of  true  temperance.  In  the 
forefront  stand  the  names  of  the  Rev.  William 
Caine,  M.A.,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Gale,  Rev. 
Canon  James  Bardsley,  Rev.  Canon  John 
Babington,  Ven.  Archdeacon  Jeffrys,  Rev.  J. 
Clay,  M.A.,  chaplain  of  Preston  jail.  Rev.  J. 
Cheadle,  A.M.,  of  Colne,  Rev.  W.  W.  Robin- 
son of  Yeovil,  and  others  named  in  connec- 
tion with  other  organizations,  or  in  their  own 
immediate  districts. 

Brief  biographical  sketches  of  a few  of  the 
most  noteworthy  will  be  of  special  interest  to 
our  readers. 

William  Caine  was  born  at  Balla-cottier, 
in  the  parish  of  Rirk  Onchan,  Isle  of  Man, 
September  17tlr,  1825.  At  the  age  of  eleven 
years  he  became  a juvenile  Recbabite — Bands 
of  Hope  being  as  yet  in  the  distant  future. 
His  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Caine,  vicar  of 
Lonan,  had  become  a teetotaller  in  1835,  and 
in  1836  formed  a society  of  juvenile  teetotallers 
in  his  school  at  Baldwin,  a chapelry  in  the 
parish  of  Braddan.  Little  William  put  his 
name  at  the  head  of  the  young  Rechabites. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  went  to  a large 
boarding-school  to  prepare  for  entrance  at 
college.  Here  he  remained  for  nearly  three 
years,  and  by  precept  and  example  strove 

to  prevent  the  drinking  habits  that  prevailed 
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amongst  the  elder  boys.  He  was  greatly  per-  I 
secuted  on  account  of  his  efforts  to  save  from 
ruin  the  son  of  an  eminent  clergyman  (after- 
wards a bishop).  The  unhai^py  youth  was 
taken  from  school,  but,  continuing  a slave  to 
drink,  was  sent  to  America,  and  died  tliere. 

Mr.  Caine  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
in  1845.  At  his  entrance  examination  there 
were  sixty-nine  candidates,  but  Mr.  Caine 
obtained  the  first  marks.  In  1848  he  obtained 
the  First  University  Scholarship.  There  were 
forty-two  candidates,  of  whom  fourteen  ob- 
tained scholarships.  Mr.  Caine  obtained  first 
prizes  in  subjects,  the  knowledge  of  which 
were  pre-eminently  useful  to  him  in  his  long 
warfare  against  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  he  always  described  as  “ poison- 
ous drinks.”  These  subjects  were  Hebrew, 
Biblical  Greek,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  He 
also  obtained  the  gold  medal  given  by  the 
celebrated  denouncer  of  the  liquor  traffic — 
Bishop  Berkeley— for  a knowledge  of  Greek. 
After  residing  in  college  more  than  nine  years, 
and  after  teaching  some  hundreds  of  students, 
Mr.  Caine  left  Ireland  for  England.  During 
his  sojourn  in  Ireland  he  inculcated  total 
abstinence  on  his  pupils  and  others,  but  with- 
out apparent  success.  As  far  as  he  knew  he 
was  the  only  resident  student  in  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  who  was  an  avowed  teetotaller; 
but  he  found  the  truth  of  the  words  “ Cast 
thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  for  thou  shalt  find 
it  after  many  days,”  as  some  of  his  college 
pupils  were  afterwards  known  as  earnest 
teetotallers. 

In  July,  1854,  Mr.  Caine  went  to  Bowness, 
in  Westmoreland,  and  spent  some  months  there 
with  several  young  men  who  came  with  him 
from  Ireland  as  pupils.  While  living  at  Bow- 
ness he  saw  a great  deal  of  drunkenness,  which, 
while  it  pained  him  much,  also  strengthened 
his  convictions.  On  the  25th  January,  1855, 
Mr.  Caine  was  ordained  deacon,  and  became 
a curate  in  a rich  parish  in  the  suburbs  of 
Manchester.  He  tells  us  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  drunkenness  in  this  parish  also, 

“ even  amongst  women  called  ladies.” 

Moved  by  what  he  saw,  and  feeling  his  re- 
sponsibility, he  preached  a sermon  one  Sun- 
day evening  in  April,  1855,  from  the  words 
contained  in  the  first  nine  verses  of  the  33d 
chapter  of  Ezekiel.  In  those  days  sermons  on 
drunkenness  and  total  abstinence  were  very 
rare,  especially  in  parish  churches,  and  the 
large  congregation  was  so  astonished  at  the 


preacher’s  language  that  many  of  them  stood 
up  in  their  seats  the  better  to  hear  what  was 
said  on  a subject  so  novel.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Caine  was  asked  to  visit  several  drunkards, 
relatives  of  his  hearers  of  the  previous  evening. 
This  sermon  led  to  his  being  persecuted  by 
those  who  ought  to  have  been  grateful  to  him 
for  his  efforts  to  save  poor  drunkards.  His 
rector,  at  the  end  of  eleven  months,  when  a 
present  was  given  to  him  by  his  classes  and 
others,  said  he  thanked  God  he  had  brought 
Mr.  Caine  into  his  parish,  as  he  was  doing 
much  good.  But  notwithstanding  all  his 
labours,  his  teetotalism  was  so  offensive  to 
persons  of  influence  that  he  was  most  basely 
treated,  and  on  the  28th  January,  1857,  lie 
resigned  his  curacy,  and  for  ten  years  went 
about  the  country  lecturing  and  preaching — 
everywhere  stirring  up  the  clergy  to  zeal 
against  intemperance,  and  explaining  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Bible  which  speak  of  wine  and 
strong  drink.  He  made  no  charge  for  his 
lectures,  and  sometimes  had  to  pay  his  own 
expenses  out  of  what  he  earned  by  tuition. 
In  1857  Mr.  Caine  first  addressed  temperance 
meetings  outside  of  Manchester,  his  first  place 
being  Over  Darwen.  He  says  he  went  there 
“ in  fear  and  trembling,  as  he  had  heard  that 
it  was  a very  radical  jilace  and  that  the  people 
hated  the  clergy.”  He  spoke  so  earnestly  that 
his  speech  delighted  the  audience.  Dr.  Graham, 
the  chairman  of  the  radicals  in  Darwen,  when 
moving  a vote  of  thanks,  said,  “If  all  the 
clergy  were  like  Mr.  Caine,  the  radicals  would 
fall  down  and  worship  them.”  This,  of  course, 
was  a hyperbolical  expression,  but  it  showed 
what  an  amount  of  influence  the  clergymen 
were  losing  by  not  being  teetotallers. 

In  1858  Mr.  Caine  was  elected  a member 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  and  continued  a member 
until  his  death  in  1886.  In  1858  he  became 
a life  member  of  the  “ British  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,”  and  he  at- 
tended nearly  every  annual  meeting  of  the 
association  from  that  year  to  1877.  In  every 
place  where  this  learned  association  met,  from 
Aberdeen  in  1859  to  Plymouth  in  1877,  Mr. 
Caine  organized  temperance  meetings  which 
were  addressed  by  distinguished  members  of 
the  association.  For  this  work  he  gained  the 
title  of  the  “Apostle  of  Temperance  to  tlie 
British  Social  Science  Association.”  He  also 
read  several  papers  on  temperance  subjects. 

In  1859  the  association  met  in  Aberdeen, 
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when  Mr.  Caine  read  a paper  on  “ The  Pro-  | 
gress  of  Opinion,  especially  amongst  the  Poor, 
with  regard  to  the  Evils  of  the  Liquor  Traflic.” 
In  this  paper  he  advocated  the  principles  of 
the  Permissive  Bill,  and  it  was  listened  to 
with  the  greatest  respect,  some  of  its  senti- 
ments being  loudly  applauded.  At  the  close 
of  the  discussion  several  M.P.’s  said  that  the 
subject  was  infinitely  more  important  than 
the  subject  of  India,  which  the  members  of 
the  section  had  been  discussing  all  the  two 
previous  days.  Sir  John  Bowring  was  chair- 
man, and  amongst  the  hearei's  was  Lord- 
chancellor  Napier,  whose  son  had  been  a pupil 
of  Mr.  Caine’s  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

In  1859  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference 
again  met  in  Manchester,  when,  at  the  request 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  Mr.  Caine 
drew  up  a special  memorial  for  presentation 
to  the  Conference,  but  even  then  they  were 
so  unfriendly  to  temperance  that  they  posi- 
tively refused  to  receive  it. 

We  have  already  referred  (p.  125)  to  Mr. 
Caine’s  visits  to  Oxford  in  1860  and  1862. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress 
held  in  Dublin  in  1861,  he  read  a paper 
on  “The  Evils  of  the  Liquor  Traffic  on 
Sunday,”  which  was  printed  and  largely  cir- 
culated. When  the  Sunday-closing  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  he  wrote  a tract  containing  a 
great  portion  of  his  former  paper,  and  many 
thousands  were  circulated  by  the  association. 
Mr.  Caine  also  read  a paper  at  the  Bristol 
meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Congress  on 
“ Legislative  Enactments  relative  to  the  Sun- 
day Liquor  Traffic,”  which  was  printed  and 
widely  circulated  by  the  Sunday-closing  Asso- 
ciation. He  also  addressed  meetings  on  the 
subject  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

In  December,  1867,  the  Rev.  C.  F.  Bagshaw, 
chaplain  of  the  New  Bailey,  Salford,  asked 
Mr.  Caine  to  take  his  duties  during  his  ill- 
ness. Mr.  Bagshaw  never  returned  to  the 
jail,  and  Mr.  Caine  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
his  place.  He  laboured  very  earnestly  amongst 
the  prisoners  for  two  years,  and  published  two 
annual  prison  reports.  These  were  quoted 
everywhere,  and  excited  great  interest.  They 
stirred  up  many  of  the  clergy  and  ministers 
of  all  denominations  to  bestow  more  care  on 
their  Sunday-schools,  as  Mr.  Caine  showed 
that  most  of  the  prisoners  had  been  Sunday- 
school  scholars,  and  one  in  every  nine  had  been 
a Sunday-school  teacher. 

In  1870  and  1871  Mr.  Caine  again  devoted 


himself  to  the  work  of  preaching  and  lecturing 
tliroughout  the  country.  As  an  illustration 
of  his  zeal  and  activity  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  one  fort- 
night he  addi’essed  meetings  at  Skipton,  Set- 
tle, Bingley,  Grantham,  Loudon,  Soutlqjort, 
Shrewsbury,  and  Cheltenham,  besides  preach- 
ing twice  on  each  of  the  two  Sundays. 

In  July,  1872,  Mr.  Caine  was  appointed  by 
the  Bishop  of  Manchester  to  the  rectory  of 
Christ’s  Church,  Denton,  near  Manchester; 
and  there  again  he  found  that  the  drink  traffic 
was  the  chief  obstacle  to  his  success. 

Mr.  Caine  was  a voluminous  writer,  and 
published  a work  in  three  volumes,  entitled 
Tliouylits  for  Christian  on  Bible  ^yines  and 
Temperance.  In  1862  he  commenced  to  write 
papers  for  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Magazine,  on  passages  in  which  wine  and 
strong  drink  are  mentioned.  These  papers 
were  of  great  service  in  removing  misappre- 
hensions respecting  many  passages  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  He  also  wrote  a smaller 
book,  entitled  Scripture  Texts,  often  Misunder- 
stood and  Misquoted,  Explained.  This  had  a 
large  circulation  amongst  the  clei’gy,  and  was 
highly  commended  in  many  periodicals. 

In  summing  up  Mr.  Caine’s  labours,  it  may 
be  stated  that  up  to  1882  he  had  written  more 
than  1100  letters  published  in  newspapers, 
he  had  preached  and  lectured  5000  times  in 
more  than  900  different  places;  and  yet  in 
speaking  of  himself  he  used  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  “Yet  not  I,  but  the  grace  of  God 
which  was  with  me.”  He  died  at  Denton, 
Manchester,  December  24th,  1886,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one  years. 

Henry  Gale  was  born  at  Ashwick  Grove, 
near  Shepton  Mallett,  Somersetshire,  in  the 
year  1806.  His  father  was  a doctor  of  medi- 
cine, and  practised  in  Malmesbury,  Wiltshire. 
He  was  educated  at  the  College  School,  Glou- 
cester, and  was  afterwards  articled  to  Mr. 
Benjamin  Thomas,  solicitor,  Malmesbury. 
Having  always  had  a great  desire  to  enter 
the  church,  after  completing  his  articles  he 
entered  himself  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, 
and  came  out  a first  class  man,  taking  the 
degree  of  B.C.L.  He,  however,  practised  as 
a lawyer  at  Melbourne  House,  near  Malmes- 
bury, and  while  there  married  Mary,  the 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hicks,  Cope 
Hall,  Newbury,  Berkshire.  In  the  year  1850 
the  loss  of  a dearly  beloved  child  led  him  to 
give  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  religion. 
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and  tlie  result  was  a resolution — even  at  con- 
siderable pecuniary  sacrifices — to  become  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  made  his  wislies 
known  to  Dr.  Sumner,  then  Bishop  of  Chester 
(afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury),  who 
at  once  consented  to  admit  him  as  a candidate 
for  lioly  ordei’s,  and  after  examination  ordained 
him  to  the  curacy  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  whei’e 
his  jiopularity  as  a preacher  and  parish  clergy- 
man soon  provoked  some  local  jealousy,  and 
it  was  somewhat  hastily  arranged  that  he 
should  resign  his  curacy.  The  feeling  of  the 
people  was  greatly  in  his  favour,  and  after  a 
residence  among  them  of  about  ten  weeks 
only  they  presented  him  with  a handsome  silk 
gown  and  pocket  communion  service.  Such 
was  the  crowd  of  persons  at  the  meeting  in 
the  town-hall  when  the  presentation  was 
made,  that  the  beams  gave  way,  and  there  was 
very  great  danger  of  the  whole  building  fall- 
ing to  the  ground.  He  was  next  licensed  to 
the  curacy  of  All  Saints,  Birmingham,  where 
his  pulpit  abilities  and  good  offices  as  a clergy- 
man, combined  with  his  great  love  for  and 
powerful  advocacy  of  the  temperance  cause, 
made  him  many  friends  and  some  enemies, 
particularly  amongst  his  brother  clergymen, 
from  whom  better  things  might  have  been 
expected.  At  a meeting  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  he  insisted  upon  proposing  an 
amendment  to  a resolution,  which  the  chair- 
man positively  refused  to  put,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Christian  missionaries  ought  to  be 
abstainers  from  intoxicating  liquors.  For  this 
he  was  assaulted,  and,  with  the  full  concur- 
rence of  the  clergy  on  the  platform,  he  was 
handed  over  to  a policeman  and  ejected  from 
the  meeting.  A strong  feeling  in  his  favour, 
because  of  bis  manly  and  Christian  conduct 
under  such  trying  circumstances,  was  soon 
afterwards  manifested.  A monster  meeting 
was  held  in  the  town-hall,  attended  by  per- 
sons of  all  shades  of  religious  and  political 
opinions,  and  resolutions  were  passed  vindicat- 
ing his  conduct.  Afterwai’ds  he  became  curate 
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of  Low  Ham,  and  chaplain  to  the  workhouse, 
Langport,  and  here  he  devoted  his  spare  time 
to  tbe  interests  of  the  temperance  movement, 
which  he  continued  to  do  up  to  the  last.  In 
1856  he  was  presented  by  Sir  Walter  Trevel- 
yan, Bart.,  to  the  rectory  of  Treborough,  near 
Taunton,  Somerset,  and  in  1869  he  came  into 
possession  of  the  rectory  of  Garsdon-cum-Lea, 
near  Malmesbury.  He  there  took  the  degree 
of  D.C.L.  The  Eev.  Dr.  Gale  was  the  author 


of  a volume  entitled  Apostolic  Temperance, 
and  of  many  smaller  pi’oductions.  He  died 
on  July  36,  1877,  aged  seventy-seven,  having 
survived  his  twin  brother.  Dr.  Frederick  Gale, 
but  one  week. 

“The  character  of  Dr.  Gale  was  in  many 
respects  striking  and  peculiar.  He  had  won- 
derful tenacity  of  purpose  and  earnestne.ss, 
and,  beyond  doubt,  strong  patriotic  feelings. 
He  was  the  first  clergyman  in  the  west  of 
England  to  champion  the  Anti-Corn-law 
League,  and  among  the  very  first  of  the  clergy 
to  join  the  United  Hiirgdom  Alliance  and 
advocate  its  principles.  Personally  he  was 
social  and  kindly,  and  the  strong  language  he 
might  occasionally  use  covered  a warm  and 
loving  heart.  Take  him  for  all  in  all,  and 
considering  the  strong  antagonism  of  circum- 
stances, he  was  a man  of  whom  it  might  be 
said,  “We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again” 
(Dr.  F.  E.  Lees,  Alliance  News,  August,  1877). 

The  Eev.  Martin  Amphlett, M. A.,  rector  of 
Church  Lench  with  Abbot’s  Lench  from  1844 
to  1886,  and  honorary  canon  of  Worcester 
Cathedral,  was  a staunch  teetotaller.  As  a 
magistrate  for  the  county  he  was  very  regular 
in  the  discharge  of  his  local  duties,  and  in 
attendance  at  the  quarter  sessions,  where 
he  frequently  exerted  his  influence  in  favour 
of  temperance,  by  calling  attention  to  the 
disparity  between  the  number  of  persons  con- 
victed of  drunkenness  and  of  prosecutions 
of  the  holders  of  licenses,  and  also  by  com- 
menting upon  the  practice  of  granting  exten- 
sions, and  the  difference  of  penalties  for  drun- 
kenness in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Canon  Amphlett  was  brotlier  of  the  late  Lord- 
justice  Amphlett;  he  resided  in  Evesham,  and 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
borough,  and  in  various  county  organizations 
of  a charitable  and  philanthropic  character. 
He  died  while  on  a visit  to  Llandudno  m 
August,  1886. 

The  Venerable  John  Allen,  M.A.,  master 
of  St.  John’s  Hospital,  Lichfield,  formerly  vicar 
of  Frees,  and  archdeacon  of  Salop,  was  an 
active  member  of  the  abstaining  section  of 
the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society, 
who  delighted  to  bring  temperance  to  the 
front  as  a distinct  part  of  church  work. 
Archdeacon  Allen  was  a man  of  considerable 
ability  and  power.  He  was  ordained  deacon 
in  1833,  admitted  to  priest’s  orders  in  1834, 
held  the  chaplaincy  of  King’s  College,  Loudon, 
wiis  examining  chaplain  to  the  bishops  of 
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Chichester  and  Lichfield  successively,  and  in 
1839  was  appointed  one  of  her  Majesty’s 
inspectors  of  schools.  He  held  the  vicarage 
of  Frees,  Shropshire,  from  1846  to  1883;  was 
prebendary  of  Ufton  Cantaris  in  Lichfield 
Cathedral  from  1848  to  1859;  ajijminted  arch- 
deacon of  Salop,  1847;  and  master  of  St. 
John’s  Hospital,  1883.  He  was  the  author  of 
an  allegory  entitled  The  History  of  St.  Cuth- 
hert,  some  Reports  of  Council  on  Education, 
a volume  of  sermons,  &c.,  and  editor  of  an 
edition  of  Ciidworth  on  Free-will.  He  died 
December  13th,  1886,  aged  seventy-six. 

The  Right  Rev.  James  Hannington,  late 
Bishop  of  Central  Africa,  and  formerly  of 
Hurstpierpoint,  was  one  of  those  temperance 
reformers  who  make  their  principles  part  of 
their  religion,  and  fully  exemplify  them  in 
their  lives.  He  was  for  some  time  curate  of 
Darley  Abbey  near  Derby,  a village  where  the 
liquor  traffic  was  prohibited  by  the  property 
owners,  and  therefore  there  was  no  public- 
house  in  the  place,  and  all  provisions  were 
supplied  from  one  central  store,  of  the  best 
quality  and  at  Civil  Service  prices.  Mr.  Han- 
nington was  very  strong  in  his  denunciations 
of  strong  drink,  and  was  never  afraid  to  call 
vices  by  their  right  names,  in  the  pulpit  and 
elsewhere.  In  his  church  at  Hurstpierpoint 
drunkards  were  described  as  “old  fuddlers,” 
“ alehouse  theologians,”  “pothouse  politicians,” 
&c.  On  one  occasion  he  gave  out  the  follow- 
ing announcement:  “I  intend  to  preach  a tem- 
perance sermon  on  Sunday  evening.  I am 
aware  the  subject  is  unpopular,  but  you  know 
my  views  upon  it.  I shall  no  doubt  speak 
pretty  plainly,  so  if  any  of  you  do  not  care  to 
hear  me  you  had  better  stop  away.”  The 
church  was  crowded. 

Mr.  Hannington  became  a total  abstainer 
from  all  alcoholic  liquors  in  the  year  1874,  and 
in  1875  became  secretary  of  the  Hurstpier- 
point Temperance  Association,  and  was  one 
of  the  few  teetotallers  in  the  place.  Only 
four  pledges  were  taken  during  the  first  year, 
but  by  persevering  effort  and  vigorous  advo- 
cacy he  succeeded  in  reclaiming  a number  of 
well-known  characters  and  making  the  society 
an  acknowledged  success.  He  always  carried 
a pledge-book  with  him,  and  was  well  known 
as  an  earnest,  sympathetic,  and  genial  visitor 
and  pastor,  who  knew  his  sheep  and  was  be- 
loved by  them.  On  one  occasion  he  preached 
a sermon  at  Brighton,  taking  his  text  from 
1 Tim.  V.  23,  “Use  a little  wine.”  Some  of 


the  congregation  were  surprised  and  alarmed, 
but  he  went  on  to  show  that  “my  brother  has 
a stronger  claim  upon  me  than  my  stomach.” 

On  his  first  visit  to  Africa  in  1882,  Bishop 
Hannington  w.as  obliged  to  return  on  account 
of  illness,  and  on  the  return  journey  he  visited 
Urambo,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
celebrated  King  Mirambo,  who  when  he  was 
made  king  at  once  became  a total  abstainer, 
for  he  said,  “ I could  not  do  my  business  and 
govern  ray  people  well  if  I drank  ponibe.”  As 
bishop  of  Eastern  Equatorial  Africa  Hanning- 
ton  returned  to  that  country  in  1884,  and  was 
cruelly  massacred  on  the  shores  of  the  Nyanza 
Lake,  October  29th,  1885,  aged  thirty-eight. 

Probably  the  first  total  abstinence  societies 
in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England 
wei’e  those  formed  in  1835  by  the  late  Dr.  R. 
B.  Grindrod,  in  the  schools  of  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  Manchester.  As  early  as  January, 
1836,  the  societies  at  Wilsden,  near  Bradford, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  J.  Barber, 
vicar  of  Wilsden,  became  avowed  total  ab- 
stinence societies,  discarding  the  moderation 
jiledge,  and  severing  their  connection  with 
the  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society. 

On  the  11th  of  November,  1837,  the  Liver- 
pool Church  of  England  Total  Abstinence 
Society  was  instituted,  Mr.  William  Howard 
being  president,  and  Mr.  John  Ball  secretary. 
The  Rev.  Fielding  Ould,  incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Hunter  Street,  became  an  earnest 
and  zealous  worker  in  the  cause,  and  preached 
the  “ new  doctrine  ” in  such  a way  as  to  cause 
the  liquor  vendors  in  his  congregation  to  with- 
draw from  him  their  presence  and  suppoi-t. 

Other  isolated  but  valuable  and  vigorous 
societies  were  formed  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  by 
the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Caine,  vicar  of  Lonan ; 
in  the  metropolis  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Maguire 
of  Clerkenwell ; at  Streatham  by  the  Rev. 
Stenton  Eardley;  at  Windsor  by  the  Rev.  H. 
J.  Ellison ; and  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  by  earnest,  laborious  clergymen,  who 
saw  that  drink  was  their  greatest  hindrance, 
and  temperance  societies  valuable  helps.  It 
was  not  until  1862,  however,  that  any  or- 
ganized effort  was  put  forth  to  make  these 
societies  become  officially  connected  with,  or 
part  of  the  parochial  work  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  Rev.  Stopford  Ram,  M.A.,  incumbent 
of  Pavenham,  Bedford.shire,  was  at  this  time 
a most  zealous  and  energetic  total  abstainer, 
and  had  for  some  years  conducted  a successful 
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parochial  temperance  society  at  Paveiiliam, 
assisted  by  tlie  squire,  Mr.  Josepli  Tucker, 
who  was  well  known  as  an  earnest  temper- 
ance reformer. 

Mr.  Ram  was  anxious  to  see  the  movement 
extended,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his 
exertions  tliat  the  initial  steps  were  taken 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Chiu’ch 
of  England  and  Ireland  Temperance  Refor- 
mation Society. 

On  Friday,  May  2,  1862,  a conference  of 
clergymen  of  the  Chiu'ch  of  England,  con- 
vened by  circular  signed  by  the  Dean  of 
Carlisle  (Rev.  Dr.  F.  Close)  and  upwards  of 
fifty  abstaining  clergymen,  was  held  in  the 
London  Coffee  House,  Ludgate  Hill,  Loudon, 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  information  as  to 
the  establishment  of  parochial  temperance  as- 
sociations by  the  clergy,  and  inducing  them 
to  use  the  temperance  movement  as  a means 
to  the  moral,  social,  and  spiritual  good  of  their 
people.  A large  number  of  clergymen  as- 
sembled to  take  part  in  the  conference.  The 
Dean  of  Carlisle  presided.  The  Rev.  Stopford 
Ram,  M.A.,  who  was  appointed  secretary 
pro  tem.,  stated  the  objects  of  the  meeting, 
and  read  letters  from  several  highly  distin- 
guished clergymen,  regretting  their  inability 
to  be  present,  but  sympathizing  with  the 
movement.  The  Rev.  Robert  Maguire,  M.A., 
incumbent  of  Clerkenwell,  intimated  that  of 
1400  letters  received,  not  one  was  antagonistic 
to  the  movement.  In  his  address  the  vener- 
able chaii’man  said  it  had  long  been  a desire 
of  his  heart  to  interest  his  clei’ical  brethren  in 
a movement  which  had  been  fundamental,  not 
only  in  allaying  drunkenness,  but  in  spreading 
abroad  the  truths  and  maxims  of  the  gospel. 
When  they  had  issued  their  circulars,  signed 
by  so  large  a number  of  Christian  ministers, 
the  Saturday  Review  said  they  were  very  im- 
pertinent; but  as  it  was  perfectly  certain  they 
could  not  serve  the  pui'poses  both  of  God  and 
man,  so  it  was  equally  true  that  they  could 
not  hope  to  please  everybody.  His  experience 
had  convinced  him  that  there  was  a moral  and 
a religious  demand  for  co-operation  with  the 
temperance  movement,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
there  had  been  a lamentable  backwardness  on 
the  part  of  ministers.  That  great  society,  the 
Alliance,  whose  object  was  the  passing  of  the 
Permissive  Bill  in  parliament,  had  canvassed 
some  of  the  most  drunken  districts,  and  had 
obtained  the  signatures  of  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  inhabitants  to  petitions  praying 


that  the  bill  might  become  law;  and  when  he 
himself  had  mixed  with  the  working-classes, 
he  had  seen  the  extent  of  the  evils  of  the  pre- 
sent system,  and  had  become  convinced  of  the 
remedy  required.  He,  however,  regretted  to 
say  that,  as  a general  rule,  clergymen  knew 
but  little  of  the  working-classes  of  their  lo- 
calities. There  was  a spring  in  the  heart  of 
the  working-man  which,  if  touched,  works 
wonders,  and  it  was  that  spring  he  wished 
them  to  make  an  effort  to  touch  that  nisht. 
If  the  clergymen  of  England  would  take  up 
this  question  in  their  own  parishes,  they  would 
draw  the  people  around  them.  The  ministers 
of  all  denominations  were,  however,  in  a fix. 
If  they  refused  to  join  in  the  movement,  they 
would  offend  the  most  conscientious  of  their 
people;  and  if  they  did  join  it,  they  would 
offend  their  elders  and  deacons,  many  of  whom 
were  interested  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  drinks.  But  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, their  duty  to  combine  with  the  teetotal 
movement,  and  if  they  did  so,  the  people 
would  rally  round  them.  But  they  must  aid 
the  movement  by  their  practical  example  as 
well  as  by  their  teaching.  He  had  heard  some 
priests  and  deacons  say  that  they  could  not 
get  on  without  a little  drink;  but  in  reality  it 
only  required  a little  self-denial  to  become 
teetotallers,  and  it  would  be  the  very  best 
thing  they  could  do  for  both  body  and  soul. 
For  his  part,  if  there  were  not  a drunkard 
in  the  world,  and  no  moral  necessity  for  the 
enforcement  or  propagation  of  teetotalism,  he 
would  still  say,  “ Drink  water  if  you  wish  to 
live.”  He  firmly  believed  that  the  best  and 
most  healthy  stimulants,  after  heavy  mental 
or  physical  toil,  were  a glass  of  cold  water, 
and  nature’s  sweet  restorer,  “balmy  sleep.” 

The  Rev.  Talbot  Greaves,  M.A.,  rector  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Weymouth,  in  the  course  of  his 
speech,  compared  the  evil  of  drunkenness  to 
Goliath,  the  giant  of  Gath,  and  said  “ it  was 
the  champion  sin  of  all  sins:  it  fought  the 
battles  and  led  the  vanguard  of  all  the  other 
sins;  and  if  this  giant  champion  sin  were 
slain,  what  a host  of  other  sins  would  at  once 
be  put  to  flight ! ” In  speaking  of  total  ab- 
stinence he  said : “ Total  abstinence  was  not 
Christ,  but  it  was  a clear  space  where  Christ 
ought  to  be  placed.  It  was  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  Church — the  living  Church  of 
Christ — to  step  in  and  assume  its  proper  posi- 
tion in  this  good  work.” 

The  Rev.  G.  T.  Fox,  M.A.,  incumbent  of 
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St.  Nicholas,  Durh.am,  bore  testimony  to  the  1 
benefits  of  teetotalism,  from  his  own  personal 
experience,  ami  considered  it  a great  help  to 
him  in  his  spiritual  labours  amongst  the  people, 
and  his  adoption  of  teetotalism  was  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  his  life. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Hutton,  M.A.,  rector  of 
Stilton,  said : “Before  I was  appointed  to  the 
chaplaincy  of  a jail,  the  doctors  told  me  that 
teetotalism  would  not  suit  my  constitution. 
My  observation  of  its  effects  upon  the  health 
of  prisoners  led  me  to  a different  conclusion, 
the  correctness  of  which  a twelve  years’  per- 
sonal abstinence  has  confirmed.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  it  would  endanger  life  for  the 
drunkard  to  leave  his  drink  all  at  once.  I 
have  seen  the  greatest  drunkards  made  tee- 
totallers as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  threshold 
of  the  jail  door,  not  only  without  sinking 
under  the  sudden  change,  but  improving  in 
health  in  a remarkable  manner,  and  this,  too, 
in  spite  of  a hard  bed,  hard  work,  and  hard 
fare.  I also  found  on  inquiry  that  drunken- 
ness was  the  cause,  directly  or  indirectly,  of 
two-thirds  of  the  crime  in  the  prison,  and, 
therefore,  I felt  it  my  duty  to  advise  the 
prisoners  to  continue  abstainers  after  they 
regained  their  liberty.  This  appeared  to  me 
to  be  the  only  sound  and  safe  advice  I could 
give  them.  ‘If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it 
out.’  Having  got  thus  far,  I began  to  see 
that  I was  giving  them  my  advice  but  not  my 
example,  and  I then  felt  that  I ought  to  give 
them  both,  and  thus  I became  a total  ab- 
stainer.” Died  January  29th,  1892,  aged  76. 

The  Rev.  Erskine  Clarke,  rector  of  Derby, 
strongly  urged  abstinence  upon  his  brethren, 
and,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  “ he  had 
been  ten  years  a teetotaller,  and  within  that 
period  had  won  the  sculls  at  Oxford,  and  had 
as  many  social  irons  in  the  fire  as  most  men, 
and  managed  to  keep  them  all  pretty  hot  on 
cold  water.” 

The  Rev.  W.  Ackworth,  vicar  of  Plumstead, 
spoke  strongly  against  the  holding  of  public 
dinners  in  taverns  in  behalf  or  under  the  aus- 
pices of  religious  associations;  and  the  chair- 
man as  strongly  enforced  the  same  views, 
observing  that  it  was  a perfect  farce  for  the 
clergy  to  tell  people  that  they  should  not  hold 
their  club  meetings  at  public-houses,  when  all 
the  leading  charity  societies  held  their  annual 
dinners  at  taverns. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Maguire  said:  “ By  giving 
up  his  glass  of  wine  a clergyman  became  a 


leader  in  a great  movement,  and  went  down, 
like  his  great  Master,  to  fetch  up  his  weak 
and  erring  brother.  As  to  self-denial,  he 
remarked  that  there  was  a point  in  this  case 
at  which  it  ceased.  If  there  was  no  necessity 
for  this  movement  he  would  not  return  to  the 
use  of  wine,  because  he  found  in  practice  that 
he  was  better  without  it.  No  one  would  deny 
that  a clergyman  exercised  great  influence. 
How  was  he  to  suppress  drunkenness?  He 
confessed  that,  until  he  took  the  pledge,  he 
did  nothing  scarcely  himself  towards  suppres- 
sing it.  To  carry  out  the  teetotal  work  there 
must  be  parochial  associations.  He  had  an 
association  comprising  400  members,  including 
both  his  curates,  four  Scripture  readers,  and 
thirty  Sunday-school  teachers.  Never  before 
had  he  such  a thorough  visitation  of  his 
parishioners.  They  had  never  a temperance 
meeting  which  did  not  partake  of  a missionary 
character,  and  all  his  parochial  organizations 
had  been  strengthened  and  improved.  Should 
the  clergy  leave  this  work  to  others,  and  then 
complain  that  it  was  done  badly  ?” 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Ellison,  vicar  of  Windsor — 
now  the  well-known  Canon  Ellison,  chairman 
of  the  executive  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society — gave  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  the  working  of  the  parochial  tem- 
perance society  conducted  by  him,  and  stated 
that  he  had  twelve  communicants  in  his  con- 
gregation who  were  formerly  drunkards,  and 
never  had  he  met  a more  devout  and  useful 
set  of  men.  Subsequently,  he  had  twenty- 
three  at  one  time  who  were  more  or  less 
reformed  drunkards. 

These  varied  and  imjjortant  facts  created  a 
powerful  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
all  present,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
adoption  of  a motion  made  by  the  Rev. 
Henry  Gale,  viz.:  — “That  this  conference, 
fully  appreciating  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  subject  of  total  abstinence  and  the  sup- 
pression of  the  present  licensed  liquor  traffic 
before  the  minds  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  do  nominate  a committee  for 
correspondence,  with  a view  to  further  steps 
in  this  direction,  by  (1)  periodical  or  occa- 
sional meetings  in  London  or  elsewhere  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  mutual  counsel  and 
affording  co-operation  to  brethren  in  the  for- 
mation of  parochial  associations;  (2)  the  pub- 
lication and  issue  of  such  papers  as  may  be 
deemed  useful  for  the  promotion  of  the  cause 
among  the  clergy;  (3)  the  compilation  of  a 
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list,  as  full  as  may  be,  of  the  abstaining  clergy 
of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland, 
witha  viewtocoinmunication;  (4)  the  organiza- 
tion of  a conference,  to  be  held  (D.V.)  during 
the  month  of  May,  1863;  (5)  that  subscrip- 
tions be  received  by  the  honorary  secretaries 
towards  the  expenses  of  the  present  conference 
and  of  subsequent  opei’atious.” 

This  was  seconded  by  the  Eev.  Stenton 
Eardley,  incumbent  of  Streatham,  who  said 
he  thoroughly  approved  of  all  that  Mr.  Gale 
had  said  in  proposing  it.  The  resolution 
was  then  adopted,  and  Major  the  Hon.  H.  L. 
Powys-Keck  was  appointed  treasurer.  A 
committee,  composed  of  clergymen  and  lay- 
men, was  appointed,  and  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman,  tic.,  and  prayer,  closed  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  Temperance  Reforma- 
tion Society,  of  which  the  Very  Eev.  Dr.  Close, 
Dean  of  Carlisle,  was  the  first  president,  the 
Eev.  H.  J.  Ellison,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  Eev.  Eobert  Maguire,  of  Clerkenwell, 
honorary  secretary.  This  society  continued  its 
eflTorts  and  paved  the  way  for  further  action, 
and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1864  it  was 
resolved  to  “enlarge  its  scope  and  try  to  raise 
the  annual  income  to  £500,  for  the  several 
purposes  of  travelling  secretai’y,  tract  publica- 
tion and  magazine,  circulation  fund,  &c.” 

To  a very  considerable  extent  the  temper- 
ance cause  is  indebted  to  the  members  of  the 
society  for  the  able  and  successful  attempt 
which  was  made  to  secure  the  attention  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Convocation  to  the  subject  of 
temperance.  Through  the  persevering  labours 
of  several  members  a most  interesting  I'e- 
port  on  “ The  Prevalence  of  Intemperance,  the 
Evils  which  result  therefrom,  and  the  Eeme- 
dies  which  may  be  applied,”  was  laid  before 
both  Houses  of  Convocation  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  and 
published. 

This  report,  and  the  resolutions  of  both 
houses,  with  a copy  of  the  addi-ess  to  her  ma- 
jesty the  Queen,  &c.,  and  a copious  appendix, 
was  printed  and  published,  and  5000  copies 
put  into  circulation.  Then  a cheap  edition 
was  published  for  the  executive  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  by  consent  of  Convoca- 
tion, under  the  supervision  of  Archdeacon 
Sandford,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  in- 
temperance appointed  by  the  Convocation. 
The  appendix  comprises  over  170  pages  of 


I matter,  “compiled  with  great  care  from  a 
large  mass  of  testimony  furnished  from  many 
quarters;  and  presents  a fair  sample  of  evi- 
dence afforded  by  credible  witnesses,  on  ques- 
tions with  which  they  must  be  necessarily  fully 
acquainted,  so  as  to  speak  upon  them  with 
authority.”  The  Eeport  was  a most  important 
and  valuable  document,  full  of  interestiu"  in- 
formation,  and  had  a large  circulation,  the 
“people’s  edition”  alone  having  reached  a 
circulation  of  twenty  thousand  copies. 

The  Venerable  John  Sandford  was  Arch- 
deacon of  Coventry,  and  was  appointed  rector 
of  Alvechurch  in  1851.  His  work  in  Convoca- 
tion, as  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
Lower  House  on  intemperance,  cannot  be 
ovei’-estimated  in  its  effect  on  the  clergy  and 
on  the  country  at  large,  and  will  secure  for 
him  a niche  in  the  church  history  of  our  land. 
Archdeacon  Sandford  did  not  long  survive 
the  completion  of  his  labours  as  chairman  of 
this  committee.  He  departed  this  life  on  the 
22d  March,  1873,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two 
years. 

In  1872  the  committee  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society  seriously  con- 
sidered the  desirability  of  changing  the  con- 
stitution, so  as  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
those  who  were  not  decided  total  abstainers. 
This  change  was  thought  out,  drafted,  and 
carried  through  the  committee  of  the  parent 
society,  then  of  the  Manchester  and  Eipon 
Diocesan  TemjDerance  Society,  Canon  Elhson 
being  the  prime  mover.  He  submitted  the 
approved  draft  to  the  consideration  of  Ai’ch- 
deacon  Sandford,  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  intemperance  in  Convocation,  in  the 
autumn  of  1872,  and  secured  his  approval 
and  hearty  co-operation.  Thus  the  scheme 
was  carried  in  the  Lower  House,  and  by  the 
aid  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(Dr.  Tait),  the  assent  of  the  Upper  House 
was  secured,  and  then  the  society  on  the  dual 
basis  was  launched  as  the  Church’s  recognized 
organization  for  dealing  with  the  national  in- 
temperance. 

In  1873  the  Church  of  England  and  Ireland 
Temperance  Eeforraation  Society,  and  the 
Manchester,  Chester,  and  Eipon  Diocesan 
Society  were  amalgamated,  and  the  name 
altered  to  that  of  “ The  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Society.”  The  objects  contem- 
plated by  the  amalgamated  societies  w'ere  thus 
set  forth : — 

(1)  The  promotion  of  the  habits  of  temper- 
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auce;  (2)  the  reformation  of  the  intemperate; 

(3)  the  removal  of  the  causes  which  lead  to 
intemperance,  mainly  in  accordance  with  the 
rectimmeudations  contained  in  the  reports  of 
the  committee  on  iutemj)erance  presented  to 
the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and  York. 
Tlie  special  objects  aimed  at  are  twofold:  (1) 
moral,  educational,  and  social;  (2)  legislative. 
The  society  is  divided  into  distinct  sections, 
and  has  two  pledges,  one  for  each  class.  Class 
I.  is  for  non-abstaiuei's  and  abstainers,  and 
lays  down  the  following  propositions  as  its 
groundwork:  (1)  Explaining  and  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  law.  (2)  The  formation  of 
a sound  public  opinion  as  to  the  connection 
between  intemperance  and  the  undue  facilities 
and  temptations  provided  by  the  present  pub- 
lic-house system.  (3)  The  progressive  dimi- 
nution of  the  number  of  public-houses  and 
beer- shops  as  public  opinion  may  permit. 

(4)  The  alteration  of  the  character  of  “tip- 
pling-houses,”  by  bringing  them  back  to  the 
original  form  of  “victualling  and  refreshment 
houses.”  (5)  The  closing  of  public-houses  and 
beer-shoj)s  on  Sunday  (except  to  travellers), 
and  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  sale  on  week- 
days as  public  opinion  may  permit.  (6)  The 
dissociation  of  music-halls  and  dancing-rooms 
from  public-houses.  (7)  The  strengthening  of 
the  hands  of  the  magistrates  in  the  exercise 
of  their  power  for  the  cui-tailment  of  facilities 
for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  (8)  The 
giving  to  local  public  opinion  its  due  share, 
in  conjunction  with  the  existing  authorities, 
in  the  granting  or  I’efusing  of  licenses,  and  in 
the  regulation  of  public-houses  and  beer-shops. 
(9)  The  removal  of  benefit,  friendly,  and  burial 
societies  from  public-houses,  and  the  discour- 
agement of  the  payment  of  wages  at  public- 
houses.  (10)  The  promotion  of  British  Work- 
man Public-houses,  recreation  grounds,  and 
other  counter  attractions  to  the  ordinary  pub- 
lic-house. (11)  The  discoui'agement  of  the 
present  system  of  “treating”  in  business  and 
commercial  transactions,  and  the  “footing” 
customs  amongst  workmen.  (12)  The  pre- 
paration of  lesson  books  for  reading  in  the 
national  schools  of  the  country,  with  special 
teaching  on  the  moral,  social,  and  physical 
evils  resulting  from  intemperance.  (13)  The 
diffusion  of  correct  and  reliable  information 
by  temperance  literature,  tracts,  and  other 
publications;  by  sermons,  lectures,  and  read 
ings;  by  addresses  to  members  of  the  univer- 
sities, theological  colleges,  and  ti’aining  schools 


for  teachers,  and  also  by  missionary  efforts  in 
prisons,  workhouses,  and  other  places  where 
the  victims  of  intemperance  are  usually  found. 
(14)  The  promotion  of  union  for  special  prayer 
throughout  the  country  for  the  Divine  bless- 
ing upon  the  temi>erance  movement.  (15) 
The  establishment  of  parochial  temperance 
societies,  guilds,  and  Bauds  of  Hope,  based 
on  the  principle  of  total  abstinence,  under 
the  superintendence  or  with  the  sanction  of 
the  parochial  clergy,  as  the  proved  and  most 
effectual  human  means  of  bringing  the  in- 
temperate under  the  teaching  of  the  gospel, 
and  so  setting  them  free  from  the  bondage  of 
their  sin,  and  of  preserving  others  from  the 
abounding  temptations  of  the  day.  Class  II. 
is  “ restricted  to  abstainers  from  intoxicating 
drinks.” 

The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
became  presidents,  her  majesty  the  Queen 
patroness,  and  numerous  branches  of  this  re- 
constructed society  were  formed  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  1873  the  Rev.  Stopford  Ram  resigned  his 
charge  at  Pavenham,  and  became  the  organiz- 
ing secretary  of  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society;  and  Canon  Ellison,  the  chair- 
man of  theexecutive,  in  a communication  to  the 
present  writer,  says: — “It  was  to  Mr.  Ram’s 
unwearied,  self-sacrificing  labours  in  this  post, 
to  the  earnestness  and  spiritual  fervour  which 
characterized  all  his  addresses,  and  to  the 
advocacy  of  total  abstinence  always  on  the 
lines  of  the  fullest  Christian  liberty  and 
charity,  that  no  small  part  of  the  acceptance 
which  the  new  society  met  with  at  the  hands 
of  the  clergy  might  be  attributed.  Having 
given  himself  unreservedly  to  the  work,  for 
his  Saviour’s  sake,  he  refused  to  spare  him- 
self when  grave  indications  of  chest  dise:ise 
appeared — indications  which  in  a few  years 
time,  when  he  had  accepted  the  incumbency 
of  Christ  Church,  Battersea,  were  only  too 
fully  realized.” 

Mr.  Ram  died  on  the  22d  of  May,  1881, 
much  regretted  by  a large  circle  of  friends, 
and  leaving  a gap  in  the  ranks  of  temperance 
reformers  not  easily  filled  uj). 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  about  the 
action  of  the  Clergy  Mutual  Assurance  Society 
in  investing  a portion  of  its  funds  in  deben- 
ture stock  of  the  Worthington  Brewery  Com- 
23any,  but  the  writers  erred  in  some  respects. 
It  appears  that  the  lay  officers  of  the  society, 
whose  business  it  is  to  obtain  eligible  invest- 
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ments  of  the  funds,  having  little  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  temperance,  or  knowledge 
of  the  modern  tactics  of  brewery  companies, 
thought  this  was  a safe  and  profitable  invest- 
ment, and  they  induced  the  majority  of  the 
directors,  who  are  not  temperance  reformers, 
to  sanction  their  proposals.  As  soon  as  the 
temperance  portion  of  the  directorate  had 
their  attention  drawn  to  the  subject,  they  not 
only  pi'otested,  but  did  what  they  could  to 
remedy  what  they  considered  a grave  error 
on  the  part  of  the  society,  therefore  they  did 
not  deserve  the  harsh  treatment  they  re- 
ceived. 

Both  the  Bishop  of  London  and  Canon  H. 
J.  Ellison  were  entirely  ignorant  of  the  trans- 
action until  they  wei’e  publicly  charged  with 
inconsistency  as  temperance  reformers.  Owing 
to  ill-health  Canon  Ellison  had  for  some  months 
been  absent,  in  fact  was  out  of  England  at 
the  time  the  purchase  was  made,  and  pro- 
tested against  it  as  soon  as  ever  he  heard  of  it. 
By  a curious  coincidence  he  had  himself  at 
the  same  time  declined  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  a precisely  similar  investment  which  had 
been  offered  to  him  in  his  private  capacity. 
The  result  was  that  the  matter  was  fully 
discussed  by  the  directors  of  the  Assurance 
Society,  who  saw  the  necessity  for  a change, 
and  they  gave  instructions  for  the  disposal 
of  their  brewery  stock,  so  that  the  reproach 
might  be  removed  from  the  society  and  its 
officers. 

Canon  Ellison  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
where,  in  1835,  he  took  his  degree  in  both 
classical  and  mathematical  honours.  He  was 
ordained  in  1838,  and  entered  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office  at  Chelmondiston  in  Suffolk.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  perpetual  cur- 
ate of  All  Souls,  Brighton,  and  in  1845  passed 
to  the  vicarage  of  Edensor,  Derbyshire,  where 
he  became  educational  secretary  to  the  Dio- 
cesan Board,  rural  dean,  and  prebendary  of 
Lichfield.  In  1855  he  was  appointed  by  the 
Queen,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield,  to  the  vicarage  of  Windsor,  and 
was  made  reader  to  the  Queen.  It  was  at 
Windsor  where  he  gave  himself  to  the  work 
with  which  his  name  is  so  closely  identified — 
the  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society — 
of  who.se  executive  committee  he  has  been 
chairman  from  the  commencement  of  the 
society.  The  results  of  his  labours  in  Windsor 
were  seen  in  the  reformation  and  conversion 


of  many  notorious  drunkard.s,  twelve  of  whom 
were  regular  communicants  in  his  church  and 
useful  workers.  During  the  twenty  years  he 
was  at  Windsor,  the  following  were  amongst 
the  many  successful  works  accomplished : — 
“The  reorganization  of  the  old  Free  School, 
and  the  building  of  new  Industrial  and  Na- 
tional Schools,  at  a cost  of  £6000;  the  conver- 
sion of  the  old  dispensary  into  a large  infirmary 
and  dispensary;  the  consolidation  and  rebuild- 
ing of  the  almshouses;  the  erection  of  the  district 
church  of  All  Saints  at  a cost  of  £5300 ; the 
renovation  of  the  parish  church  and  addition 
of  a chancel  at  a cost  of  £6000.  Besides  the 
wide-spreading  temperance  work  in  the  town, 
a working  men’s  association  was  organized, 
a female  refuge  established,  middle-class  Sun- 
day-schools arranged,  in  which  with  the  other 
Sunday-schools  were  more  than  sixty  teach- 
ers, while  a Church  of  England  young  men’s 
society  was  formed,  and  a variety  of  Bible- 
classes  for  special  classes  of  the  community.” 

In  1873  he  became  honorary  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford ; and  in  1875,  he  was 
appointed  an  honorary  chaplain  to  the  Queen 
and  rector  of  Great  Haseley.  In  1879  he  was 
made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty. 
As  an  author  Canon  Ellison  has  contributed 
several  valuable  works,  including  Sermons  on 
Married  Life,  which  has  gone  through  more 
than  one  edition,  the  second  being  issued  in 
1859;  The  Doctrine  of  the  Cross  in  its  Relations 
to  the  Troubles  of  Life;  The  Temperance  Re- 
formation in  the  Church  of  England,  &c.  &c. 

Canon  Ellison  is  justly  entitled  to  the  hon- 
our of  being  denominated  “ the  father  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society,”  and 
has  had  to  fight  against  almost  innumerable 
difficulties,  involving  loss  of  health,  and  en- 
tailing labour  and  anxiety  enough  to  cmsh 
men  of  stronger  constitution,  but  with  earnest 
faithful  energy  he  has  resolutely  persevered. 
As  a clergyman  and  temperance  advocate  he 
is  modest,  courteous,  and  anxious  to  do  his 
best  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  cause  to 
which  he  is  devotedly  attached,  hence  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  all 
classes,  men  of  every  name  and  denomination. 
In  April,  1891,  he  resigned  the  office  of 
chairman  of  executive  on  account  of  failing 
health. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  temperance  refor- 
mation, when  wine,  beer,  &c.,  were  allowed, 
there  were  a number  of  the  bishops  of  the 
Cliurch  of  England  who  identified  themselves 
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with  the  movement,  but  it  was  left  to  Dr. 
Temple,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  now  the  popular 
Bishop  of  London,  to  become  the  pioneer  and 
leader  of  the  English  teetotal  bishops  of  our 
times. 

Frederick  Temple  was  the  sou  of  an  offi- 
cer in  the  army,  and  was  born  November 
30th,  1821.  His  early  education  was  received 
at  the  Tiverton  Grammar  School,  after  which 
he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  where  he  became 
scholar  of  Balliol  College,  and  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  as  a double  first-class  in  1842.  He 
was  elected  a fellow  and  mathematical  tutor 
of  his  college,  and  was  ordained  in  1846.  In 
1848  he  accepted  the  principalship  of  Kneller 
Hall  Training  College  near  Twickenham, 
which  he  resigned  in  1855.  He  then  became 
one  of  her  Majesty’s  inspectors  of  schools,  and 
in  1858  succeeded  Dr.  Goulbourn  as  head- 
master of  Rugby,  where  he  became  exceed- 
ingly  popular  as  a teacher,  gaining  a reputa- 
tion rivalling  that  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
predecessors. 

While  at  Rugby  he  paid  special  attention 
to  the  art  of  public  speaking,  and  by  careful 
attention  acquired  a readiness  and  flow  of 
words  which  make  him  listened  to  with  plea- 
sure and  profit.  In  1860  Dr.  Temple  gained 
notoriety  as  the  author  of  the  first  of  seven 
“ Essays  and  Reviews,”  which  created  a great 
public  sensation.  Dr.  Temple  being  credited 
with  much  in  the  book  from  which  his  after 
career  proves  he  entirely  differed.  In  1869 
Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone  nominated  him  to  the 
see  of  Exeter,  in  succession  to  Bishop  Phillpot, 
and  for  some  time  public  02Dinion  was  averse 
to  the  proposal,  but  in  the  end  the  appoint- 
ment was  confirmed,  and  on  the  21st  of 
December,  1869,  Dr.  Temple  was  consecrated 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  together  with  the 
bishops-elect  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  of  the 
Falkland  Islands.  He  soon  proved  that  he 
was  a genial,  able,  and  industrious  bishop, 
who  when  occasion  required  was  ready  to 
take  the  whole  of  the  duties  of  a clergyman, 
visiting  the  sick,  and  showing  a friendly  in- 
terest in  the  parishioners. 

As  a temperance  reformer  Bishop  TemjDle 
stands  in  the  front  rank,  being  a vice-pre- 
sident of  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society,  president  of  the  National  Temperance 
League,  a member  of  the  Order  of  Rechabites, 
an  active  vice-president  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance,  and  a staunch  supporter  of  its 
principles  and  policy. 


In  1885  he  was  apjjointcd  Bishoj)  of  London, 
and  few  men  are  more  poj)ular,  or  more  wel- 
come at  large  temperance  gatherings,  than 
Bishop  Temple. 

Albert  Basil  Orme  Wilberforce  was 
born  in  the  Close  at  Winchester  (where  his 
father,  then  Canon  of  Winchester,  resided), 
on  the  14th  of  February,  1841.  Ilis  father 
afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  was 
thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed  in  1873. 
Young  Wilberforce  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  where  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age  he  graduated  B.A.,  and 
obtained  the  M.A.  degree  in  1867.  After 
being  oi'dained  by  his  father,  he  held  a curacy 
at  Cuddesdon  for  two  years,  and  then  went  to 
Seaton,  Devonshire,  and  in  1869  became  cur- 
ate of  St.  Jude’s,  Southsea.  In  1871  he  was 
nominated  to  the  important  rectory  of  St. 
Mary’s,  Southampton,  pi’eaching  his  first  ser- 
mon there  on  Trinitj’^  Sunday. 

His  experience  as  a working  clergyman 
soon  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  for  action 
against  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  people,  and 
on  the  23d  of  November,  1873,  he  founded  in 
Southampton  a branch  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  Society,  and  publicly  took 
the  pledge  of  total  abstinence.  From  that 
time  meetings  were  held  fortnightly,  the  canon 
having  with  his  own  hand  administered  the 
pledge  to  some  thousands  of  men  and  women. 
In  October,  1875,  Mr,  Wilberforce  read  a 
paper  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Stoke-upon- 
Trent,  on  “ The  Best  Means  to  Counteract 
Drunkenness,”  which  created  a deep  impres- 
sion, and  was  the  means  of  bringing  a consid- 
erable number  of  clergymen  into  the  ranks  of 
the  temperance  reformers,  including  Arch- 
deacon F.  W.  Farrar  and  Canon  Duckworth. 

As  a preacher  and  a public  speaker.  Canon 
Basil  Wilberforce  is  an  exceptionally  good  one, 
his  eloquence  being  of  a very  high  order.  We 
remember  being  present  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  in  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  some  few  years 
ago,  when  three  of  the  most  able  and  eloquent 
speakers  we  ever  heard  succeeded  each  otlier. 
These  were  the  late  Professor  Richard  Smyth, 
M.P.,  Alexander  M.  Sullivan,  M.P.,  and 
Canon  Basil  Wilberforce,  who  seemed  to  have 
entered  into  a friendly  contest  in  oratory  for 
the  special  edification  of  the  audience  then 
assembled.  It  was  indeed  one  of  the  most 
memorable  meetings  we  ever  attended,  for 
the  speakers  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  pente- 
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costal  power.  Canon  Wilberforce  is  an  enthu- 
siastic friend  and  supporter  of  the  U.  K.  Alli- 
ance, and  has  for  some  years  held  the  office 
of  vice-president.  His  elder  brother,  the 
pi’esent  Bishop  of  Newcastle,  is  also  an  earnest 
eloquent  advocate  of  temperance  principles. 

Frederic  William  Farrar  was  born  in 
the  Fort  of  Bombay,  India,  in  1831,  and 
was  educated  at  King  William’s  College, 
Isle  of  Man.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was 
transferred  to  King’s  College,  London,  and 
four  years  later  entered  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. In  1852  he  became  a foundation 
scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  taking 
his  B.A.  degree  in  1854,  and  being  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college  in  1856.  He  carried 
away  numerous  23rizes,  including  several  for 
prize  poems.  In  1854  he  was  ordained  dea- 
con, and  took  priest’s  orders  in  1857,  and  also 
the  degree  of  M.A.  In  1854  Mr.  Farrar 
became  assistant  master  at  Marlborough  Col- 
lege, and  resigned  to  enter  upon  similar  duties 
at  Harrow.  In  1858  he  was  ajipoiuted  hono- 
rary fellow  of  King’s  College,  became  a fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1864,  preacher  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1868,  honorary 
chaplain  to  her  Majesty  in  1869,  and  Hulsean 
lecturer  in  1870.  In  January,  1871,  he  was 
elected  head-master  of  Marlborough  College, 
and  in  1872  was  appointed  chajilain  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  Queen ; in  1874  he  was  the  first 
to  take  the  D.D.  degree  by  examination,  as 
required  by  the  new  regulations  at  Cambridge. 

In  1876  Dr.  Farrar  became  canon  of  West- 
minster and  rector  of  St.  Margaret’s,  West- 
minster, when  he  settled  down  in  the  metro- 
polis. In  1883  he  was  apjioiuted  Archdeacon 
of  Westminster,  and  made  rural  dean  by  the 
then  Bishop  of  Loudon.  When  he  settled  in 
London  he  was  at  first  an  advocate  of  modera- 
tion, but  saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to  become  a 
jiledged  total  abstainer,  and  to  advocate  that 
jiriuciple  both  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  plat- 
form. 

Like  Bishop  Temple  and  others  he  is  a 
friend  and  sujiporter  of  the  jirinciples  and 
policy  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for 
the  Total  Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

In  1876  the  late  Archbishop  of  York  (Dr. 
Thompson),  who  was  an  ardent  supporter  of 
the  Church  of  England  Tempei'ance  Society, 
visited  Liverpool,  the  result  being  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Liveiqiool  Diocesan  branch,  which, 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Rev.  James 
Hirst  and  the  executive  committee,  has  de- 


velojied  into  a large  and  important  auxiliary 
of  the  society. 

The  area  of  operations  comprises  Liverpool, 
Bootle,  Southport,  Wigan,  Warrington,  St. 
Helen’s,  and  the  districts  adjoining — in  all  203 
25arishes. 

According  to  the  latest  returns  (.January, 
1892),  there  are  128  adult  branches,  149  juve- 
nile branches,  and  20  women’s  branches.  In 
the  last  named  department,  a lady  secretary 
is  enifdoyed,  who  conducts  mothers’  meet- 
ings, &c.  Drawing-room  meetings  are  held — 
reaching  those  who  do  not  usually  attend 
parochial  gatherings,  and  special  efforts  are 
made  amongst  the  soldiem  in  barracks  and 
camp.  Simple  scientific  lectures  on  the  phy- 
siological efiects  of  alcohol  on  the  human 
system,  illustrated  by  apparatus  and  diagrams, 
are  given  in  day-schools  by  a well-qualified 
lecturer. 

The  speakers’  list  contains  the  names  of  225 
clergy  and  laity,  who  speak  at  meetings  in  all 
parts  of  the  diocese.  The  Temperance  Pub- 
lication Depot  in  connection  with  the  office  in 
Commerce  Court,  Lord  Street,  Liverpool,  is  a 
valuable  adjunct. 

Public  meetings  and  conferences  are  held 
throughout  the  diocese,  and  on  the  last  Dio- 
cesan Temperance  Sunday  253  sermons  were 
jireached  in  170  churches.  The  annual  meet- 
ing— usually  held  in  the  latter  part  of  Jan- 
uary— is  preceded  by  sermons  and  meetings, 
and  a great  public  meeting  is  held,  when 
bishops  and  other  dignitaries  take  jiart  in 
the  proceedings.  Three  missionaries  are  em- 
ployed in  visiting  the  police  courts,  attend- 
ing to  meetings  in  the  Prison  Gate  Mission 
room,  and  a Women’s  Shelter,  where  efforts 
are  made  to  reclaim  and  restore  to  society 
some  of  the  hai)less  victims  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  Similar  efforts  are  put  forth  in  Man- 
chester under  the  direction  of  ID.  George 
Ward,  diocesan  secretary,  and  also  in  other 
dioceses. 

Amongst  the  distinguished  laymen  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society,  few  have  rendered  more  valuable 
service  than  Mr.  F.  Sherlock,  late  editor  of  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Chronicle. 

Frederick  Sherlock  was  born  at  Haber- 
ton  Ford,  near  Totnes,  Devonshire,  his  parents 
being  master  and  mistress  of  the  national 
schools  there,  but  while  he  was  very  young 
they  removed  to  Liverjiool,  where  he  received 
his  education.  At  an  early  age  he  identified 
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himself  with  the  temperance  movement,  and 
ilid  good  service  as  secretary  to  the  St.  Silas’ 
Baml  of  Hope,  then  the  largest  association  of 
the  kind  in  Liverpool.  With  remarkable  apti- 
tude he  pressed  everything  into  the  service  of 
this  society.  Lending  library,  music  and  elo- 
cution classes,  football,  cricket,  and  swimming 
clubs,  which  he  voluntarily  conducted,  were 
all  officially  attached  to  the  St,  Silas’  Band  of 
Hope.  In  1876  Mr.  Sherlock  projected  The 
Arrow,  a penny  magazine  of  twenty  pages, 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  the  temperance 
cause,  but  although  able  writers  contributed 
to  its  pages  it  ceased  within  a year. 

In  January,  1877,  Mr.  Sherlock  became 
secretary  of  the  Irish  Temperance  League, 
Belfast,  and  editor  of  the  Irish  Temper aivce 
League  Journal.  In  this  sphere  of  usefulness 
he  labour-ed  for  a year  and  nine  months,  with 
such  acceptance  as  to  merit  and  receive  sub- 
stantial proofs  of  the  regard  with  which  he 
was  held  by  all.  Dr.  Benjamin  Ward  Eichard- 
son’s  memorable  visit  to  Ireland  in  1877  owed 
its  origin  to  Mr.  Sherlock.  He  accompanied 
the  doctor  on  his  tour  through  the  country, 
and  attended  to  the  various  details  of  the 
arrangements.  In  1878  Mr.  Sherlock  left  Ire- 
land to  become  associated  with  the  literary 
work  of  the  Eev.  Charles  Bullock,  and  he 
then  became  editor  of  the  Church  of  England 
Temperance  Chronicle.  His  contributions  to 
the  press  have  been  numerous,  valuable,  and 
popular.  In  1880  his  Illustrious  Abstainers  was 
published,  and  within  three  months  a second 
edition  was  called  for,  which  was  followed  by 
other  editions.  Early  in  1881  a companion 
volume,  entitled  Heroes  in  the  Strife,  was 
published,  with  like  success. 

His  admirable  series  of  papers  on  “Tem- 
pei-ance  and  English  Literature,”  and  his 
“Sketches  of  Temperance  Pioneers,”  in  The 
Fireside;  his  serial  tale,  “More  than  Con- 
querors,” in  Onward;  “Outline  Addresse.s,”  in 
the  Band  of  Hope  Chronicle,  and  his  widely 
circulated  “ Leaflets,”  &c.,  all  bear  witness  to 
the  versatility  of  his  genius  and  the  general 
excellence  of  his  writings.  His  modest  bear- 
ing, earnest  active  labours,  spontaneous  kindly 
sympathy  with  those  engaged  in  kindred 
efforts,  have  gained  him  many  life-long  friends, 
and  prove  him  well  fitted  for  the  high  and 
honourable  positions  he  has  held  in  connection 
with  the  movement. 

Amongst  those  who  signed  the  pledge  dur- 
ing the  course  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Grindrod’s  lectures 


in  Blackburn,  March,  1850,  was  a lad  named 
Mark  Knowlks,  now  well  known  as  Mark 
Knowles,  barrister-at-law,  and  a prominent 
member  of  the  Church  of  England  Tenqjer- 
ance  Society — total  abstinence  section.  Mark 
was  born  in  1834,  the  son  of  poor  pai-ents,  and 
began  life  under  very  unfavourable  auspices, 
but  by  integrity  and  application  to  business, 
has  now  raised  himself  to  a position  of  influence. 

In  the  late  W.  H.  Greening  of  Birmintr- 
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ham,  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society  had  another  able,  zealous,  and  labo- 
rious lay  worker.  On  his  fathePs  side  Mr. 
Greening  was  descended  from  a Gloucester- 
shire family,  but  by  birth  he  was  a Birming- 
ham man,  being  born  in  that  town  on  the 
23d  of  February,  1840.  He  was  educated  at 
King  Edward’s  Grammar  School,  and  showed 
in  his  youth  marked  ability  and  an  especial 
aptitude  for  figures.  In  early  life  he  was  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Eabone  & Co.,  and 
ultimately  commenced  business  as  an  accoun- 
tant at  Colmore  Chambers,  Birmingham.  At 
the  age  of  nineteen  years  he  began  to  labour 
in  connection  with  the  St.  John’s  mission 
at  Deritend,  then  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Low  Church  party  in  Birmingham. 
This  mission  had  a room  or  loft  in  Pemi 
Street,  where  Mr.  Greening  gathered  together 
a number  of  people,  preaching  to  them  Sun- 
day after  Sunday. 

In  1873  Mr.  Greening  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  a seat  on  the  Birminidiam 
school  board,  but  he  was  afterwards  chosen 
to  succeed  a member  of  the  denominational 
party  who  had  resigned.  As  a temperance 
reformer  he  was  a staunch  and  fearless  ad- 
vocate of  total  abstinence  and  prohibition, 
although  a member  of  the  local  committee  of 
the  Birmingham  branch  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society.  He  was  a 
member  of  several  societies  for  the  advocacy 
of  teetotalism,  and  took  an  active  interest  in 
the  Blue  Eibbon  Gospel  Temperance  Mission, 
Band  of  Hope  work,  &c.  In  1883  he,  with 
others,  founded  and  established  the  Blue 
Eibbon  Life,  Accident,  Mutual  and  Industrial 
Insurance  Company,  Limited,  the  special  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  insure  the  lives  of  total 
abstainers  only,  “at  rates  based  upon  their 
ascertained  longevity.”  It  was  on  a Sunday 
in  1886,  whilst  in  the  act  of  preaching,  that 
Mr.  Greening  had  a stroke  of  paralysis,  from 
which  he  never  quite  recovered.  He  died  on 
Monday,  29th  July,  1889. 
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The  Church  of  England  Temperance  Society 
owes  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Mr.  Clarke  Aspinall,  the  genial, 
witty,  laborious,  and  truly  Christian  coroner, 
magistrate,  and  philanthropist  of  Liverpool. 

Clarke  Aspinall  (son  of  the  Rev.  James 
Aspinall,  M.A.,  formerly  incumbent  of  St. 
Michael’s,  Pitt  Street,  then  of  St.  Luke’s, 
Liverpool,  and  for  yeai’s  rector  of  Althorpe, 
Lincolnshire),  was  born  in  Abercromby  Square, 
Liverpool,  December  2d,  1827.  After  being 
trained  as  a solicitor  at  Sheffield,  Mr.  Aspinall 
settled  down  in  his  native  town,  commencing 
business  as  a partner  in  the  firm  of  Aspinall 
& Bird,  solicitors.  His  geniality,  tact,  and 
ability,  combined  with  broad  liberal  views 
happily  expressed,  soon  made  him  a popular 
favourite,  and  in  1859  he  became  a member 
of  the  town-council,  resigning  his  seat  in  1867, 
in  order  to  be  eligible  as  a candidate  for  the 
office  of  coroner  then  vacant.  Although  he 
had  to  compete  against  a number  of  powerful 
aspirants  for  the  office,  Mr.  Aspinall  was 
elected,  and  for  over  twenty-four  years  he 
faithfully  discharged  these  and  other  duties 
in  such  a manner  as  few  men  in  the  country 
have  equalled,  winning  the  admiration  and 
esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

As  a magistrate  he  was  equally  zealous, 
energetic,  and  business-like,  accomplishing 


daily  an  enormous  amount  of  work.  As  a 
philanthropist,  social  and  moral  reformer, 
religious  worker,  &c.,  Mr.  Aspinall  was 
essentially  a public  man,  no  philanthropic 
meeting  being  considered  complete  without 
his  genial  presence  and  enlivening  discourse. 
His  most  prominent  public  work,  however, 
was  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  Society.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  diocesan  branch,  vice-president  of  the 
Chester  branch,  and  a vice-president  of  the 
parent  society  in  London.  In  the  interests 
of  the  society  he  travelled  far  and  wide,  being 
an  ever- welcome  exponent  of  its  principles. 
For  some  time  he  was  a member  of  the 
moderation  branch,  but  experience  taught 
him  the  absolute  necessity  for,  and  the  special 
advantages  of,  total  abstinence,  and  during 
the  later  years  of  his  life  he  was  an  ardent 
teetotaller  and  advocate,  not  confining  his 
services  to  the  Church  of  England  Society. 

In  November,  1891,  Mr.  Aspinall  was  ap- 
parently in  health  and  vigour,  and  addressed 
large  imblic  meetings  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  after  addressing  a great 
meeting  at  Birmingham,  he  caught  a chill  on 
the  homeward  journey,  which  brought  on 
influenza  and  congestion  of  the  lungs,  result- 
ing in  death  on  the  10th  of  December  1891, 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 
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Continental  Temperance  Congress — The  Permissive  Bill  first  Introduced — Strong  Opposition — Defeat  of 
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A Continental  Temperance  Congress  was 
held  at  Laueuburg-on-the-Elbe,  Hanover, 
during  the  three  days  commencing  September 
29th,  1863,  at  which  Messrs.  Harper  Twelve- 
trees,  Joseph  Taylor,  Eobert  Eae,  and  Thomas 
W.  Matthews  attended  as  representatives  of 
the  English  organizations.  On  the  morning 
of  the  first  day  Pastor  Criegee  of  Emdeen 
preached  a sermon  from  the  words,  “ They 
beckoned  to  their  partners  in  another  boat  to 
come  over  and  help  them  ” (Luke  v.  7).  After 
service  the  members  of  the  congress,  number- 
ing from  250  to  300,  adjourned  to  the  hall  of 
the  Lyceum,  where  the  English  representa- 
tives gave  an  exposition  of  the  principles  and 
actions  of  their  societies,  Mr.  Filby  of  Ham- 
burg acting  as  interpreter.  Mr.  Matthews,  in 
his  report  to  the  Alliance,  says : — “ At  dinner 
it  was  a strange  sight  to  see  these  worthy, 
earnest,  but  (as  we  believe)  imperfect  friends 
of  temperance  with  every  man  his  bottle  of 
light  wine  before  him  at  the  table  d’hdte,  such 
of  us  as  drank  only  water  being  an  insignifi- 
cant minority.” 

Next  morning  Mr.  Matthews  secured  the 
first  turn  to  address  the  congress,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  occupying  about  three- 


quarters  of  an  hour,  he  referred  to  the  text  of 
the  previous  day,  and  suggested  that  the  Eng- 
lish delegates  were  the  partners  in  the  other 
boat — teetotalism.  He  then  proceeded  to  show 
by  an  illustration  that  “alcohol  is  a poison, 
and  to  take  it  is  a sin,”  and  under  all  its  vari- 
ous modifications,  and  by  whatever  name  it 
be  called — whether  ale,  porter.  Bavarian  beer, 
spirits,  or  wine — the  effects  are  the  same  as 
long  as  there  is  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  the  glass.  On  the  third  day  the  English 
delegates  succeeded  in  getting  the  following 
resolution  carried  by  a large  majority: — “In 
view  of  the  pressing  importance  of  the  subject, 
it  is  the  duty  of  this  congress  to  recommend 
to  friends  of  temperance  in  Germany  the  ear- 
nest consideration  of  the  teetotal  principle.” 
On  each  of  the  three  evenings  a public  meeting 
was  held  in  the  hall  and  in  the  Great  Market 
Church,  where  Baron  von  Seld,  a devoted 
philanthropist  and  a simple  but  most  moving 
speaker,  along  with  others,  addressed  vast 
assemblies.  On  the  second  night  seventy 
persons,  and  on  the  third  night  two  hundred 
and  fifty  signed  the  pledge.  The  president  of 
the  congress  was  the  esteemed  Pastor  Bottcher, 
who  attended  the  International  Temperance 
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aiul  Proliibitioii  Convention  in  London  in 
1862,  and  whose  valuable  paper  appears  in 
the  printed  report  of  the  proceedings. 

At  the  council  meeting  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance  in  1863  the  draft  of  a Permissive 
Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill  was  agreed  to;  and 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1864,  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
M.P.  for  Carlisle,  and  Thomas  Bazley,  M.P. 
for  Manchester,  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons  a bill  similar  in  character  to  that 
of  the  Alliance.  The  preamble  of  this  bill 
set  forth  that : 

“Whereas  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is 
a fruitful  soui’ce  of  crime,  immorality,  pauper- 
ism, disease,  insanity,  and  premature  death, 
whereby  not  only  the  individuals  who  give 
way  to  drinking  habits  are  plunged  into 
misery,  but  grievous  wrong  is  done  to  the 
persons  and  property  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects 
at  large,  and  the  public  rates  and  taxes  are 
greatly  augmented;  and  whereas  it  is  right 
and  expedient  to  confer  upon  the  ratepayers 
of  cities,  boroughs,  parishes,  and  townships 
the  power  to  prohibit  such  common  sale  as 
aforesaid : Be  it  therefore  enacted,”  &c.  &c. 

The  bill  itself  provided  that,  on  application 
of  any  district,  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers 
should  be  taken  as  to  t’ae  propriety  of  adopt- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  act ; but  that  a ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  of  the  votes  should  be 
necessary  in  order  to  decide  the  question  in 
the  affirmative.  This  bill,  if  passed  into  law, 
would  have  given  power  for  those  who  adopted 
it,  to  prohibit  within  that  special  district  all 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  for  common 
purposes. 

The  first  reading  of  the  bill  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  but  after  a brief  debate  it  was 
carried  by  a large  majority.  The  motion  for 
the  second  reading  was,  as  expected,  defeated 
by  a large  majority,  although  forty  members 
voted  and  paired  off  in  favour  of  the  bill. 
This  was  a greater  number  than  had  been 
calculated  upon  by  the  promoters  and  movers 
of  the  measure. 

Petitions  bearing  upwards  of  482,000  sig- 
natures were  sent  in  in  favour  of  the  bill, 
whilst  the  opposing  petitions  were  but  few, 
and  chiefly  emanated  from  those  interested  in 
the  liquor  traffic. 

At  the  general  election  in  1865  the  pub- 
licans and  their  friends  drew  up  their  forces, 
and  succeeded  in  defeating  Mr.  Wilfrid  Law- 
sou,  so  that  from  1865  to  1868  he  was  out  of 


parliament;  but  the  result  was  not  so  ad- 
vantageous to  the  liquor  dealers  as  they  had 
imagined,  for  he  spent  the  interval  in  advo- 
catiu"  the  claims  of  the  Alliance  and  in  ex- 
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pounding  and  defending  the  Permissive  Bill 
in  most  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1867  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  estates  of  his  father,  who  died  in  June  of 
that  year.  At  the  general  election  in  1868, 
Sir  Wilfrid  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the 
poll  for  the  city  of  Carlisle,  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  publicans  and  others,  who  did  all 
in  their  power  to  prevent  his  election,  know- 
ing that  now  he  would  have  greater  influence 
and  power,  both  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  on  the  public  mind. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  of  July,  1864,  the 
thirtieth  annual  conference  of  the  British  Tem- 
perance League  was  held  at  Huddersfield, 
when  the  report  showed  that,  notwithstanding 
a year  of  considerable  effort,  there  was  a 
balance  of  J140  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer. 
Two  agents  had  been  reappointed,  making  the 
number  on  the  staff  seven,  and  one  in  occa- 
sional labour.  At  this  meeting  some  opposi- 
tion was  raised  to  the  reappointment  of  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Quant  as  secretary,  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Raper  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
at  the  next  conference  an  amendment  of  the 
rules  by  which  the  executive  would  be  enabled 
to  appoint  their  own  secretary.  In  this  matter 
he  was  supported  by  Mr.  T.  Whittaker.  Re- 
solutions were  passed  strongly  advocating  in- 
creased effort  on  behalf  of  the  Sunday-closing 
agitation,  and  the  Permissive  Bill  of  Sii- 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  M.P. 

At  the  concluding  meeting,  held  in  the 
Philosophical  Hall,  E.  B.  Dawson,  J.P.,  of 
Lancaster,  presided,  and  in  the  course  of  an 
interesting  address  stated  that  he  had  been 
connected  with  the  temperance  movement  in 
all  its  phases  for  thirty-five  years.  He  had 
seen  the  transition  from  the  moderation  so- 
ciety to  total  abstinence,  and  in  regard  to  its 
application  he  had  determined  to  remove  the 
alcoholic  enemy  from  every  position  in  kis 
establishment.  As  a guardian  of  the  poor,  as 
well  as  a magistrate,  he  had  daily  evidence  of 
the  evdls  and  burdens  to  which  society  was 
exposed  by  drinking,  and  he  had  resolved 
that  he  could  not  support  any  candidates  for 
parliamentary  honours  who  would  not  vote  for 
measures  dealing  with  the  liquor  traffic." 

The  thirty-first  annual  conference  of  the 
League  was  held  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall, 
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Crossley  Street,  Halifax,  August  IGtli  and 
17tli,  1865,  when  the  question  of  headquarters 
for  the  next  three  years  was  debated,  and 
decided  by  a vote  of  61  to  42  in  favour  of 
Bolton.  The  report  showed  that  seven  agents 
had  been  employed  witli  success  during  the 
preceding  year,  and  that  the  number  of 
atfiliated  societies  was  149.  A large  public 
meeting  in  the  Mechanics’  Hall  closed  the 
proceedings.  Mr.  Councillor  George  Tatharu  of 
Leeds  presided,  and  addresses  were  delivered 
by  Mr.  William  Johnston  of  Glasgow,  who 
represented  tlie  Scottish  Temperance  League ; 
Mr.  T.  B.  Smithies  of  London;  Rev.  John 
Garrett,  M.A.,  Manchester;  Rev.  J.  Myers 
of  York;  J.  H.  Raper,  and  others. 

In  February,  1865,  a Licensing  Bill  for 
Liverpool  was  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  was  designed  to  create  a 
uniform  system  of  licensing,  giving  the  magi- 
strates full  power  over  the  beer-houses,  &c.,  as 
well  as  over  the  granting  of  other  licenses. 
The  bill  was  supported  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Horsfall, 
M.P.  for  Liverpool,  and  on  the  motion  for 
the  second  reading.  Sir  G.  Grey  said  that 
“ the  bill  was  supported  by  the  inhabitants, 
the  town-council,  the  select  vestry,  the  board 
of  guardians,  and  the  board  of  Toxteth  Park, 
Liverpool  — by  all  the  bodies,  in  fact,  who 
were  best  informed  upon  the  question”  ( Weekly 
Record,  March  4th,  1865). 

This  might  be  aptly  termed  the  Liverpool 
Licensed  Victuallers’  Bill,  as  it  was  warmly 
supported  by  them,  and  proposed  to  give  them 
special  advantages  tantamount  to  a monopoly. 
No  existing  licenses  were  to  be  aflected  by  it, 
save  that  they  were  to  be  transferable,  and  to 
be  deemed  the  absolute  pi'operty  of  the  holder 
for  a period  of  fourteen  years.  The  bill  was 
strongly  oi)posed,  and  the  motion  for  the 
second  reading  was  negatived  without  a di- 
vision. 

At  the  election  in  1865,  Mr.  Joseph  Somes 
failed  to  regain  his  seat — upon  other  grounds 
than  those  connected  with  his  efforts  for  Sun- 
day closing — whereupon  the  Hull  Sunday- 
closing  committee  resigned  the  leadership,  and 
desired  the  headquartera  of  the  movement  to 
be  fixed  in  some  larger  town.  Discouraged 
by  the  course  of  events,  the  friends  of  the 
cause  ceased  for  a time  to  agitate  the  question, 
until,  on  26th  of  October,  1866,  a large  and 
influential  conference  was  held  in  the  town- 
hall,  Manchester,  when  the  “Central  Associa- 
tion for  Stopping  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating 
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Licpiors  on  Sunday”  was  established.  Valu- 
able aid  was  rendered  to  the  infant  society 
by  the  executive  of  the  British  Temj)erance 
League,  who  kindly  placed  the  services  of 
their  agent,  Mr.  F.  Atkin,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  committee,  and  Mr.  Atkin  was  engaged  in 
this  work  for  some  months. 

To  the  committee  of  the  Central  Associa- 
tion was  assigned  the  important  task  of  en- 
lightening, arousing,  and  organizing  public 
opinion  on  this  question,  and  of  promoting  the 
enactment  of  a Sunday-closing  bill  in  par- 
liament. To  this  end  pamphlets  were  liber- 
ally distributed  and  large  public  meetings 
held,  including  one  at  the  Guildhall,  London, 
the  chairman  of  which  was  the  lord-mayor, 
and  one  at  the  Guildhall,  Dul>lin,  the  lord- 
mayor  of  that  city  also  presiding. 

Although  the  Central  Assctciation  had  made 
preparations  for  the  introduction  of  a bill  into 
parliament  for  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  they  were  unexpectedly  thwarted 
by  other  arrangements  which  were  made  for 
the  introduction  by  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith  of 
a bill,  which,  while  prohibiting  drinking  on 
the  2:)remises,  allowed  four  hours  for  the  sale 
of  dinner  and  supper  beer.  Mr.  Smith’s  bill 
was  introduced  on  the  27th  March,  1867,  and 
the  second  reading  was  fixed  for  June  5th, 
when  Mr.  Smith  gave  way  for  another  mea- 
sure, and  on  the  31st  of  July  his  bill  was  with- 
drawn for  want  of  opportunity.  It  was  in- 
troduced again  the  next  session,  and  on  the 
18th  of  March,  1868,  was  read  a second  time 
without  a division.  It  was  referred  to  a com- 
mittee, whose  report  was  unfavourable  to 
further  restriction,  and  thus  the  bill  was  lost. 

In  the  meantime  every  effort  was  made  to 
carry  on  the  agitation,  and  to  influence  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject.  Public  meetings 
were  held,  and  4526  petitions  with  492,626  sig- 
natures attached  were  presented  to  parliament. 

During  the  course  of  the  general  election  of 
1868,  the  Central  Association  sent  deputations 
to  many  of  the  candidates  to  urge  upon  them 
the  importance  and  necessity  for  the  measure 
they  sought,  and  many  of  them  expressed 
their  determination  to  support  a bill  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  Sunday  liquor  traffic.  A 
deputation  from  the  association  also  waited 
upon  Mr.  Bruce,  the  home  secretary,  on  March 
18th,  1869,  when  he  promised  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  that  the  government  would  at- 
tend to  the  whole  question  of  licensing  the 
sale  of  strong  di-inks. 
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The  Eev.  Frederic  J.  Perry,  for  nine 
years  secretary  of  the  Central  Association  for 
Stopping  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on 
Sundays,  was  a native  of  Watlington  in  Nor- 
folk, and  was  born  on  the  28th  January,  1832. 
Mr.  Perry  laboured  in  connection  with  re- 
ligious and  philanthropic  work  at  Lynton 
(Devonshire),  Charlton  Kings,  Cheltenham, 
Oak  Hill  (Somerset),  and  King^s  Lynn.  He 
was  an  able  writer  and  no  mean  poet.  His 
published  poems,  “The  Village,”  “The  Old 
Stone  Bridge,”  “ Wliy  Sleeps  the  Harp  of 
Erin?”  and  “The  Slave  Mother,”  are  proofs 
that  he  was  a man  of  culture  and  literary 
tastes.  In  1873  he  became  secretary  to  the 
Sunday-closing  Association,  and  up  to  the  time 
of  his  last  illness  laboured  assiduously  to  make 
the  association  a success.  He  took  an  active 
interest  in  other  philanthropic  institutions, 
and  made  many  sincere  friends.  He  died  at 
Manchester,  November  29th,  1882,  aged  fifty 
years. 

Few  men  have  done  more  to  educate  the 
people  of  this  country  by  means  of  public  lec- 
tures on  various  subjects  than  Henry  V incent, 
the  popular  orator.  His  first  great  appearance 
as  a temperance  advocate  was  at  Exeter  Hall, 
December  19th,  1844,  when  Lord  John  Russell 
presided  over  a meeting  in  aid  of  the  fund  for 
Father  Mathew.  Mr.  Vincent  was  not  on  the 
list  of  speakers,  but  was  loudly  called  for  by 
a section  of  the  audience,  and  stepping  for- 
wai-d,  he  delivered  a very  impassioned  speech, 
which  was  vehemently  applauded.  This  gave 
Mr.  Vincent  a firm  footing  on  the  temperance 
platform,  and  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Scottish  Temperance  League  to  become 
one  of  its  earliest  agents.  Mr.  Vincent  died 
on  the  29th  December,  1878,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

The  thirty-second  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  LeMgue  was  lield  at  Man- 
chester on  the  10th  and  11th  July,  1866,  when 
Mr.  Joseph  Thorp,  president, occupied  the  chair. 
On  the  motion  of  Mr.  David  Crossley,  seconded 
by  Ml’.  E.  Whitwell,  it  was  resolved  “That 
the  appointment,  remuuei'ation,  and  control 
of  the  secretary  shall  be  vested  in  the  com- 
mittee” (Resolution  No.  5).  Resolutions  were 
also  adopted  in  favour  of  continued  action  to 
secure  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  Sunday; 
of  thanks  to  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees  for  his  “Inquiry 
into  the  Reasons  and  Results  of  the  Prescrip- 
tions of  Intoxicating  Liquors  in  the  Practice 
of  Medicine;”  of  cordial  welcome  to  the  lion. 


Neal  Dow,  and  of  greeting  through  him  to 
the  temperance  workers  ii.  America;  and  also 
a resolution  deploring  the  results  of  the  dan- 
gerous measure  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  sale  of  wines  in 
refreshment  rooms,  grocers’  shops,  &c. 

David  Crossley,  who  moved  this  motion, 
was  a son  of  the  Rev.  John  Crossley,  Congre- 
gational minister,  and  was  born  at  the  village 
of  Tosside,  in  the  Rowland  division  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  May  18th,  1824. 
In  the  month  of  November  following  the 
family  removed  to  Horwich,  Lancashire,  where 
David’s  father  occupied  the  position  of  pastor 
over  the  Congregational  church  for  about 
twenty  years.  Mrs.  Crossley  was  a noble  type 
of  woman.  Her  holy  and  womanly  influence 
moulded  the  life  and  character  of  her  son 
David.  The  Crossley  family  consisted  of 
eight  sous  and  one  daughter,  David  being  the 
fifth  son.  He  was  educated  at  home,  his 
parents  being  his  tutors,  Mr.  Crossley  giving 
his  aid  in  the  more  mechanical  parts,  such  as 
writing  and  arithmetic. 

Having  become  acquainted  with  the  total 
abstinence  doctrine  in  1834,  Mr.  Crossley,  the 
“ teetotal  parson,”  did  not  let  his  light  shine 
under  a bushel,  but  set  it  on  a candlestick; 
and  not  the  village  of  Horwich  only,  but  the 
whole  district,  every  town  and  village  in  East 
Lancashire,  began  to  know  his  voice  pro- 
claiming the  gospel  of  salvation  from  drink  by 
the  power  of  teetotalism.  David  often  accom- 
panied his  father  into  the  colliery  districts  of 
Wigan,  Tyldesley,  Atherton,  Leigh,  West- 
Houghtou,  Blackrod,  Chowbent,  &c.,  and 
away  out  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Black- 
burn, &c.  He  learned  the  art  of  clog-making, 
and  continued  to  work  in  a building  near  to 
the  farmhouse  until  1844,  when  he  left  Hor- 
wicli  for  Farnworth  near  Bolton,  but  regu- 
larly spent  his  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings 
at  home,  until  in  the  latter  part  of  1844  the 
family  left  Horwich.  In  1845  his  mother  died 
at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years.  He  now  became 
entirely  located  at  Farnworth,  and  made  him- 
self actively  useful  in  the  Sunday-school, 
temperance  society,  &c.,  connected  with  the 
Market  Street  Congregational  Church,  of 
which  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dyson  was  pastor.  In 
1854  he  was  engaged  as  salesman  to  the  King 
Street  Cotton-spinning  Mill,  belonging  to 
Christopher  Cross  & Company,  which  in  1855 
was  transferred  to  him,  and  in  this  position  he 
remained  till  1860,  when  he  became  associated 
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with  the  eminent  tirm  of  IMessrs.  Barlow  & 
Jones  of  Bolton,  as  manager. 

Mr.  Crossley  became  connected  with  the 
British  Tem})erance  League,  and  in  1863  was 
elected  chairman  of  tlie  e.\ecutive.  Subse- 
quently he  became  an  active  official  Good 
Tenqilar,  and  organized  a considerable  num- 
ber of  new  lodges,  chiefly  in  the  East  Lanca- 
shire district. 

Early  in  the  session  of  1867  Mr.  S.  R.  Graves, 
M.P.,  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  a 
bill  known  as  the  “Liverpool  Licensing  Bill,” 
pi'epared  under  the  direction  of  a joint  com- 
mittee of  the  Liverpool  town-council  and  the 
magistrates.  The  main  provisions  of  this  bill 
were : one  licensing  authority,  one  system  of 
licensing;  that  there  should  be  one  licensing 
charge — ^35  for  large  cities,  and  graduated 
according  to  population  in  smaller  towns,  a 
reduction  of  30  per  cent  allowed  to  those 
licenses  which  were  for  six  days  only,  that  is, 
were  closed  during  the  whole  of  Sunday ; the 
fitness  of  the  character  of  the  applicant  for 
licenses  to  be  judged  by  the  magistrates,  and 
a certain  ratable  value  to  be  set  upon  public- 
houses,  while  the  wants  of  the  district  were 
to  be  estimated  by  the  ratepayers.  It  also 
provided  that  the  public-houses  should  be 
closed  during  the  Sunday,  except  between  one 
and  three  in  the  afternoon  and  between  eight 
and  ten  in  the  evening.  (The  hours  of  open- 
ing at  that  time  being  from  one  to  three  and 
from  five  to  eleven  p.m.).  On  w'eek-days  the 
hours  were  to  be  from  six  a.m.  to  not  later 
than  eleven  p.m.,  instead  of  being  open  all  day 
and  night,  except  between  one  and  four  a.m. 
After  acertain  number  of  convictions  forfeiture 
to  ensue.  Penalties  for  violation  of  the  act 
were  to  be  from  ^20  downwai’ds,  and  when 
three-fourths  of  the  ratepayers  agreed  that 
certain  public-houses  were  not  necessary,  that 
resolution  was  to  be  decisive.  When  memo- 
rials were  drawn  up  penalties  were  to  be  en- 
forced in  case  of  the  forging  of  signatures. 

A town’s  meeting  to  support  the  Liverpool 
bill  was  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  which  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  mayor 
presided,  and  speeches  in  support  of  the  bill 
were  made  by  Lord  Sandon,  M.P.;  Mr.  S.  R 
Graves,  M.P.;  Mr.  Clarke  Aspinall,  J.P.;  the 
Rev.  Verner  M.  White,  and  others.  An  amend- 
ment in  support  of  total  Sunday  closing  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  George  Hardy,  an  employe  of 
the  Liverpool  Gas  Company.  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir)  J.  A.  Pictou,  seconded  the  amendment. 


which  was  carried  almost  unanimously,  only 
about  eleven  i)ersons  voting  in  favour  of  the 
original  motion. 

This  bill  was  warmly  supjiorted  by  the 
temperance  paity,  for  although  it  contained 
provisions  somewhat  in  favour  of  the  licensed 
victuallers,  it  would  certainly  have  been  an 
improvement  upon  the  e.xi.sting  licensing  laws. 
But  as  the  government  promised  to  deal  with 
the  whole  question  in  a bill  of  their  own,  Mr. 
Graves  consented  to  withdraw  his  bill  in 
favour  of  a general  measure  covering  the 
whole  country.  Previous  to  this  (May  1st, 
1867),  Mr.  Graves  created  no  small  stir  in  the 
House  of  Commons  by  requiring  assistance  to 
present  a monster  petition  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Liverpool  in  favour  of  the  bill.  The 
petition  weighed  a hundredweight  and  a half, 
and  measured  1200  yards  in  length,  and  bore 
the  signatures  of  82,262  persons,  26,677  being 
females  and  55,58.5  males  {^Liverpool  Courier, 
May  2d,  1867). 

Seeing  that  their  pet  scheme — “free  licens- 
ing”— was  not  only  distasteful  to  the  com- 
munity, but  was  also  productive  of  increased 
drunkenness  and  crime,  the  Liverpool  bench 
of  magistrates  resolved,  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Robertson  Gladstone,  to  try  another  ex- 
periment, viz.  the  publication  of  a black  or 
drunkards’  list,  containing  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  all  those  who  were  convicted  of 
drunkenness  (published  in  the  Mercury,  &c., 
every  Tuesday),  but  this  did  not  stop  drun- 
kenness. 

During  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
1867,  the  Liverpool  Mercury  contained  a series 
of  articles  by  the  Rev.  John  I.  Jones  of  Kirk- 
dale,  on  “The  Slain  in  Liverpool  by  Drink,” 
in  which  he  gave  some  harrowing  details  of 
the  doings  of  the  drinking  system  in  Liver- 
pool during  the  year  1866.  These  articles 
were  afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  form. 

In  the  spring  of  1870  a number  of  the 
Liverpool  teetotallers  organized  a society  for 
the  promotion  of  temperance  principles  by 
holding  meetings  on  Sundays.  After  ten 
months’  operations  the  sphere  of  the  society 
was  extended,  and  the  name  altei-ed  to  that 
of  the  Liverpool  Central  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation, W.  S.  Caine  being  president;  J.  W. 
Harrison,  treasurer;  and  William  Burgess, 
honoraiy  secretary.  The  St.  James’s  Minor 
Hall,  Lime  Street,  was  rented  and  used  as  a 
meeting-place.  A successful  work  was  carried 
on  for  several  years,  and  Mr.  Edmund  Jones, 
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a Liverpool  man,  was  for  some  time  the  suc- 
cessful and  efficient  agent  of  the  association. 

Tlie  thirty-third  annual  conference  of  tlie 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  in  St. 
George’s  Hall,  Bradford,  June  26th  and  27th, 
1867,  when  several  warm  discussions  took 
place,  especially  one  on  the  Sunday-closing 
question. 

At  the  previous  conference  the  following 
resolution  had  been  unanimously  carried ; — 
“That  this  conference  lias  heard  the  reference 
to  the  Sunday-closing  movement  in  tlie  report 
with  sincere  gratification  and  hearty  approval, 
and  trusts  that,  if  no  special  organization  be 
established  during  the  coming  year  which  gives 
assurance  of  efficient  action,  the  executive  will 
take  energetic  steps  to  originate  a measure 
which  shall  remove  from  this  country  the 
great  curse  of  the  Sunday  traffic  in  intoxicat- 
ing liquors,  and  that  under  all  circumstances 
they  will  assist  in  evei’y  endeavour  judiciously 
made  towards  forwarding  that  much-wished- 
for  movement.” 

In  accoi’dance  with  this  resolution  a deputa- 
tion attended  the  conference,  held  in  October, 
1866,  at  which  the  “ Central  Association  for 
Stopping  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on 
Sunday  ” was  formed.  The  deputation  gave 
a pledge  on  behalf  of  the  League  to  render  all 
the  assistance  possible,  and,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  they  placed  the  services  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Atkin,  their  agent,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  association,  and  also  prepared  and  sent 
out  a large  number  of  written  forms  of  peti- 
tion, &c.  This  assistance  they  continued  for 
nine  months,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  association  in 
their  efforts  to  secure  entire  Sunday  closiiig, 
despite  their  disappointment  and  mortification 
at  the  action  of  parties  outside  of  the  League 
and  Association  who  brought  in  John  Abel 
Smith’s  bill.  On  the  motion  that  the  report 
and  statement  of  accounts  be  adopted  and 
printed,  the  Rev.  John  Garrett,  D.D.,  pro- 
posed, and  Mr.  James  Taylor  seconded,  the  fol- 
lowing amendment: — ■ 

“That  the  report  be  referred  back  to  the 
executive  to  be  amended  in  the  pai'agi'aph 
upon  Sunday  closing,  because  this  conference, 
remembei'ing  the  definite  work  in  which  the 
British  Temperance  League  is  engaged,  of  per- 
suading the  public  to  adopt  total  abstinence  on 
scientific,  religious,  moral,  and  social  grounds, 
rejoices  in  the  passing  of  every  act  of  parlia- 
ment by  which  the  legalized  facilities  for  drink- 


ing, especially  on  Sundays,  are  further  re- 
stricted and  removed;  and  because  this  con- 
ference will  not  pass  its  censure  upon  the 
labours  and  actions  of  the  large  number  of 
able,  sincere,  and  earnest  friends  of  the  cause 
who  are  not  present  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  guide  them  in  cordially  supporting  the 
bills  which  are  now  before  parliament.”  On 
being  submitted  to  the  vote,  there  were  only 
two  in  favour  of  the  amendment,  and  the 
original  motion  was  almost  unanimously  car- 
ried. 

In  a subsequent  chapter  the  object  and  aim 
of  the  proposer  and  seconder  of  this  amend- 
ment will  be  more  plainly  apparent.  By  its 
rejection  the  representatives  of  the  branch  socie- 
ties and  the  officials  of  the  British  Temperance 
League  proved  that  they  were  true  to  their 
original  principles,  and  could  not  cordially 
support  or  promote  a partial  measure,  although 
they  were  always  prepared  to  accept  any  and 
every  instalment  offered  towards  the  liquida- 
tion of  their  demands.  As  a proof  of  this  they 
passed  the  following  resolution: — “That  the 
British  Temperance  League,  in  conference 
assembled,  declares  its  unchanged  and  un- 
alterable adhesion  to  its  old  demand  for  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  Sunday  trade  in  strong 
drinks,  and  would  record  its  determination  to 
regard  no  measure  which  does  not  secure 
this  for  the  country  at  large  as  satisfactory; 
at  the  same  time  it  would  cordially  assure 
the  executive  of  the  Central  Association  for 
Stopping  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on 
Sunday  of  its  approval  of  their  past  policy.” 

Whilst  thus  agitating  for  Sunday  closing 
the  League  rendered  valuable  aid  to  the  Band 
of  Hope  movement,  and  strongly  protested 
against  the  use  of  British  wines  and  the  so- 
called  foreign  light  wines,  &c.,  as  well  as  all 
other  intoxicating  liquors.  The  total  income 
for  the  year  had  been  .£1968,  5s.  2d. 

The  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  League 
was  held  at  Preston,  June  24th  and  25th, 
1868,  preceded  by  sermons,  meetings,  &c.,  as 
usual.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Thorp,  president,  Mr.  David  Crossley,  chair- 
man of  the  executive,  presided.  This  being 
the  time  for  again  considering  the  question  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  League,  another  effort 
was  made  to  secure  its  removal  to  Leeds,  the 
mover  and  seconder  being  Messrs.  T.  Atkinson 
and  G.  Ward  of  Leeds.  After  a lengthy  dis- 
cussion it  was  again  decided  by  a large  majo- 
rity that  “ Bolton  be  the  executive  town  for 
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the  ne.\t  three  years.”  Resolutious  approving 
of  the  policy  of  the  “ Central  Association  for 
Stopping  the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on 
Sunday,”  and  of  condemnation  of  the  Wine 
Licensing  Act,  &c.,  were  again  unanimously 
carried,  as  also  one  disapproving  of  tlie  hold- 
ing of  election  committees  in  public-houses. 
On  Thursday  evening  there  was  an  immense 
gathering  at  the  public  meeting.  Mr.  E.  B. 
Dawson,  J.P.,  presided,  and  addresses  wei'e 
delivered  by  Dr.  Martin,  Kev.  W.  Allen,  M.A., 
Kev.  John  Jones,  Kev.  T.  B.  Stephenson, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Barker  (formerly  Rev.  J. 
Barker  of  Chester,  and  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  Star  of  Temperance),  who  had  returned  to 
England  after  a sojourn  in  America. 

In  the  course  of  this  work  particulars  have 
been  given  of  the  early  life  and  labours  of  the 
late  Ml’.  James  Teare  of  Preston,  but  there  are 
a few  circumstances  connected  with  the  closing 
years  of  bis  life  which  require  notice. 

In  1859  a circular  was  issued  by  the  West 
of  England  Temperance  League  officials,  ap- 
pealing to  the  friends  of  temperance  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  subscriptions  towards  a 
national  testimonial  to  be  presented  to  Mr. 
Teare.  In  this  circular  Mr.  John  Garth 
Thornton  of  Bristol,  secretary  of  the  above- 
named  League,  gave  a succinct  rHum^  of  the 
life  and  labours  of  Mr.  Teare,  and  said: — 

“ At  the  period  now  alluded  to  (1836)  there 
were  but  few  societies  organized  on  the  tee- 
total principle,  and  hence  its  advocates  had  to 
labour  under  very  peculiar  difficulties  and  dis- 
couragements, not  only  on  account  of  the  pre- 
judices they  had  to  overcome,  but  through  the 
want  of  any  regular  provision  being  made  to 
meet  their  necessary  expenses. 

“ James  Teare  had  saved  a little  by  his  busi- 
ness, and  not  only  did  he  give  it  up,  but  went 
forth  so  far  upon  his  own  charges  as  never 
to  make  collections  nor  ask  for  anything  to- 
wards his  expenses;  if  freely  offered  he  did  not 
refuse  to  accept  it;  but,  to  a very  great  extent, 
he  not  only  had  to  labour  without  reward,  but 
with  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  earnings.  As  the 
cause  to  which  he  was  devoted  extended  and 
became  more  established,  he  has  been  more 
liberally  sustained;  but  up  to  the  present  time 
about  £65  per  annum  is  all  that,  on  an  average, 
he  has  received  from  the  public  towards  his 
expenses,  to  say  nothing  of  remuneration  for 
his  extensive  services.  James  Teare  has  de- 
voted twenty-seven  years  of  his  life  to  the 
temperance  cause,  twenty-four  of  which  he  has 


been  constantly  travelling.  Ilis  labours  have 
probably  embraced  a distance  of  20,000  miles 
and  the  attendanceand  addressingof  more  than 
8000  meetings.  Under  the  divine  blessing 
these  efforts  have  been  attended  by  the  most 
gratifying  success.” 

The  result  of  this  appeal  was  the  j)resenta- 
tion  to  Mr.  Teare  of  a sum  amounting  to  about 
£700,  raised  by  subscriptions  from  his  friends 
and  admirers  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  This 
he  richly  deserved,  and  much  more,  for  the 
many  years  of  self-saci’ificing  labour,  unabated 
zeal,  consistent  and  uncompromising  advocacy, 
and  earnest  devotion  to  the  cause  in  the  days 
of  its  infancy  and  unpopularity.  His  extra- 
ordinary and  continuous  labour  gradually  un- 
dermined an  otherwise  strong  and  vigorous 
constitution,  and  years  before  his  decease  it 
was  evident  to  intimate  and  observing  friends 
that  his  health  was  failing.  During  the  later 
portion  of  his  life  he  seemed  to  be  haunted  by 
the  illusion  that  he  would  come  to  poverty, 
and  some  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances 
actually  thought  he  was  in  poor  circumstances. 
The  fact  was  Mr.  Teare  was  a man  who  in- 
dulged in  no  expensive  luxuries,  was  very  plain 
and  simple  in  his  habits  of  life,  and  as  he  was 
never  married,  his  expenditure  was  very  light, 
so  that  at  his  death  it  was  found  that  he  was 
in  comparatively  affluent  circumstances.  As 
Dr.  Lees  remarks:  “What  may  be  said  of 
Peabody  and  many  other  millionaires  and 
philanthropists  may  be  said  of  James  Teare: 
he  had  a passion  for  little  economies,  which 
is  apt  to  run  into  meanness,  and  the  illusion 
of  poverty  is  the  righteous  retribution  and 
Nemesis  upon  the  sin.  But,  looking  in  sorrow 
upon  this  defect,  exaggerated  by  disease,  and 
perhaps  a certain  brusqueness  and  eccentricity 
of  manner,  there  was  in  James  Teare  a deep 
fountain  of  pathos,  an  unflinching  adherence 
to  principle,  a personal  purity  of  life,  and  an 
indomitable  courage  which  we  cannot  fail  to 
admire — qualities  through  which  he  has  con- 
ferred benefits  upon  the  people  whom  he  loved, 
and  for  which  they  should  hold  him  in  ever- 
lasting remembrance.”  ^ 

Mr.  Teare  had  for  some  years  expressed  a 
desire  to  end  his  life  among  the  friends  of  the 
cause  whom  he  loved  in  Manchester;  and 
when  stricken  down  by  paralysis  and  be- 
yond hope  of  recovery,  in  October,  1867,  he 
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expressed  to  his  old  frieud,  Mr.  Cowiii,  of  the 
Trevelyan  Hotel,  Manchester,  his  wish  to 
spend  his  last  days  in  his  family.  He  was 
immediately  removed  to  Manchester,  where 
everything  was  done  to  alleviate  his  alilictiou. 
Mrs.  Cowin,  his  two  nieces  from  Preston,  and 
another  excellent  lady,  an  old  friend  of  the 
family,  were  assiduous  in  their  attentions  to 
his  comfort,  while  the  Eev.  Charles  Garrett 
and  the  Eev.  W.  Caine,  M.A.,  ministered  to 
his  spiritual  needs.  He  died  in  March,  1868, 
aged  sixty-four  years. 

By  his  will  Mr.  Teare  made  his  brother, 
Mr.  .John  Teare  of  Preston,  and  his  nephew, 
Mr.  John  Paley,  his  trustees,  and  directed 
them  to  olfer  a prize  of  .£100  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  “ ten  fundamental  principles”  upon 
which  he  had  based  his  advocacy  of  the  tem- 
perance cause,  and  were  the  texts  of  his  nu- 
merous lectui’es.  These  principles  were  em- 
bodied in  the  following  propositions: — 

“ 1.  That  the  drinking  system,  including 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  as  a beverage,  is  the  gi'eatest  evil  in 
our  land. 

“ 2.  That  all  intoxicating  liquors  are  ab- 
solutely useless  for  every  purpose  of  life  as 
articles  of  diet. 

“3.  That  social  moderate  drinking  creates 
the  unnatural  appetite  which  is  the  principal 
cause  of  that  wide-spread  scoui’ge,  intemper- 
ance. 

“4.  That  all  alcoholic  liquors  are  injurious 
to  the  health  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  even 
when  taken  in  ‘ great  moderation,’  as  it  is 
called. 

“ 5.  That  it  is  contrary  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  consequently  sinful,  to  convei't  the  food 
of  the  people  into  liquid  poison,  that  naturally 
destroys  the  bodies  and  souls  of  men. 

“ 6.  That  intoxicating  wines  or  alcoholic 
drinks  are  nowhere  recommended  or  com- 
mended in  Scripture  to  be  used  as  a beverage. 

“ 7.  That  it  is  the  supply  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers  and  vemlors 
of  the  poison,  that  creates  the  unnatural  de- 
mand, and  not  the  demand  the  siqiply. 

“ 8.  That  as  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors 
is  injurious  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  is  the 
principal  cause  of  poverty  and  crime,  as  well 
as  physical  and  mental  disease,  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  government  to  put  it  down  by  act  of 
parliament. 

“ 9.  That  total  and  universal  abstinence 
from  making,  selling,  and  drinking  intoxi- 


cating liquors  is  God’s  remedy  for  the  intem- 
perance of  which  we  cornjdain. 

“ 10.  That  teetotalism  is  not  a matter  of 
expediency,  but  is  a scientific  fact,  based  on 
chemistry,  physiology,  and  Ghristian  moral- 
ity.” 

The  terms  upon  which  the  £100  prize  was 
to  be  obtained  were  duly  advertised,  and  in 
response,  seventeen  manuscripts  were  sent  in 
to  the  gentlemen  who  had  undertaken  the 
onerous  task  of  adjudication,  viz.  Professor 
John  Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Henry  Munroe 
of  Hull,  and  the  Eev.  Charles  Garrett  of  Man- 
chester. The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  the 
writer  of  the  essay  entitled  Bacchus  De- 
throned— Mr.  F.  Powell,  late  an  agent  of  the 
North  of  England  Temperance  League;  and 
the  second  imize  to  the  Eev.  Dawson  Burns, 
M.A.,  of  London.  Of  the  two  essays,  Dr.  F. 
E.  Lees,  in  his  pi’eface  to  Mr.  Powell’s  work 
sa3^s,  that  Mr.  Powell’s  essay  “ is  full  of  facts 
and  i-easouing  often  happily  expressed;”  while 
of  Mr.  Burns’  work  he  remarks : “ It  is  an 
admirable,  original,  and  continued  argument, 
of  much  smaller  bulk  than  the  one  now 
printed,  but  which  has  peculiar  merits.  This 
will  carry  away  the  prize  of  popular  useful- 
ness; that  will  secure  the  praise  of  the  literary 
critic.  May  both  essays  contribute  a powerful 
influence  in  advancing  the  sacred  cause  of 
temperance  to  which  the  donor  devoted  his 
life,  and  in  the  success  of  which  is  involved 
the  progress  of  England  in  morality,  industry, 
and  true  civilization.” 

Mr.  Burns’  essay,  entitled  “ The  Bases  of 
the  Temperance  Reform:  an  Exposition  and 
Appeal,  with  Eeplies  to  Numerous  Objections,” 
was  published  in  1872. 

That  the  question  of  licensing  reform  had 
taken  deep  hold  of  the  public  mind  is  evident 
from  the  fact,  that  from  1865  to  1872  several 
organizations  had  been  formed  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  efforts  were  made  by  public  bodies 
organized  for  other  purposes. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Social  Science  at  almost  every  meeting,  since 
its  first  congress  at  Birmingham,  had  its  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  subject  of  licensing  reform, 
either  by  papers  read  or  resolutions  sent  up 
to  the  council  for  further  consideration. 

At  the  Belfast  meeting  in  1867,  a special 
committee  was  appointed,  which  gave  mature 
consideration  to  the  whole  question,  and 
presented  a very  thoughtful  report  to  the 
council  of  the  Association,  which,  after  a con- 
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siderable  debate,  was  adopted  by  that  body. 
At  the  Birmingham  congress,  1808,  the  report 
was  considered  in  the  section  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  crime,  presided  over  by  Sir  Walter 
Crofton,  and  tlie  council  was  recpiested  to 
press  its  consideration  upon  the  attention  of 
parliament.  The  suggestions  of  this  com- 
mittee, after  asserting  that  uniformity  was 
greatly  needed  in  the  laws  regulating  the  sale 
of  drink,  which  were  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  in  a very  unsatisfactory  condition, 
proceeded  as  follows: — 

“The  manner  in  which  houses  are  con- 
ducted where  excisable  liquors  are  sold  by 
retail  would  appear  naturally  to  depend  on 
the  character  of  the  persons  intrusted  with 
the  licenses,  the  value  of  the  premises  in 
which  the  sale  takes  place,  the  hours  during 
which  they  are  open,  and  the  number  of  such 
houses  in  a neighbourhood. 

“ It  is,  therefore,  desirable  that  every  pre- 
caution should  be  taken  to  ascertain  the 
character  of  all  persons  applying  for  licenses, 
that  the  houses  are  of  sufficient  value  and 
proper  for  the  business,  and  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  presumption  that,  if  licensed,  the 
occupants  may,  with  industry  and  honest 
dealing,  obtain  a living. 

“ Your  committee,  therefore,  recommend 
that  all  applications  for  licenses  to  sell  beer, 
s])irits,  wines,  cider,  or  perry  by  retail  be,  in 
the  first  instance,  made  to  the  justices  in 
petty  sessions,  after  notice  to  the  chief  con- 
stable of  the  place,  and  the  other  authorities 
now  required  by  9 George  IV.,  cap.  61,  in 
respect  of  inns,  ale-houses,  and  victualling 
houses ; such  notice  to  state  the  class  of  trade 
for  which  the  applicant  wishes  to  be  licensed, 
i.e.  hotel,  inn,  victualling  house,  wine  and 
spirit  store,  refreshment  rooms,  or  beer-house; 
and  the  discretion  at  present  exercised  by 
justices  in  granting  licenses  shall  be  extended 
to  all  licenses  to  be  granted  by  them. 

“That  the  value  of  houses  to  which  licenses 
should  in  future  be  granted  (otherwise  than 
by  renewal)  for  the  sale  of  beer  by  retail,  to 
be  drunk  on  the  premises,  be  increased  to 
double  now  required  by  1 William  IV., 
ca]).  64. 

“That  all  licensed  houses  be  closed  on  Sun- 
days ; but  to  prevent  inconvenience  to  the 
public,  justices,  where  they  see  fit,  may  in 
their  license  permit  houses  to  be  opened  on 
Sundays,  from  one  o’clock  to  three  o’clock, 
and  from  eight  o’clock  to  ten  o’clock  p.m. 


“That  in  the  case  of  innkeepers’  licenses, 
and  where  justices  consider  that  the  house  is 
bona  fide,  and  reasonably  required  as  an  inn 
for  the  entertainment  of  travellers,  the  jus- 
tices may  accompany  the  grant  of  a license 
with  disj)ensation  as  to  hours,  as  to  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  house  and  premises,  provided 
that  such  dispensation  shall  not  apply  to  nor 
include  any  tap-room,  bar,  or  other  place  of 
public  resort  for  drinking. 

“That  all  applications  for  licenses  or  re- 
newals, or  objections  thereto,  shall  be  heard 
in  open  court,  and  the  witnesses,  if  necessary, 
may  be  examined  on  oath. 

“That  where  application  for  a license  is 
made  for  the  first  time,  if  two-thirds  of  the 
owners  or  occupiers  within  five  hundred  yards 
object,  the  justices  shall  refuse  the  license, 
provided  that  the  clerk  of  the  justices  has 
received  from  the  persons  so  objecting  at 
least  ten  days’  notice  specifying  the  objection. 

“ That  the  right  of  ajipeal  from  the  petty 
sessions  be  extended  to  persons  objecting  to 
licenses  being  granted,  and  notice  of  appeal 
to  suspend  the  issue  of  the  license  until  after 
the  decision  of  the  sessions.  The  disqualifica- 
tion of  justices  under  9 George  IV.,  cap.  61, 
sec.  27,  to  be  repealed. 

“ That,  with  the  view  of  preventing  undue 
influence  in  the  granting  of  licenses,  no  clerk 
to  justices  shall  be  permitted  to  apply  for,  or 
oppose,  any  application  for  a license  before 
the  justices,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of 
his  office  of  clerk. 

“That  when  a person  has  had  a license 
granted  him  for  new  premises,  and  has  within 
three  years  sold  them  for  a premium,  increase 
of  rent,  or  other  valuable  consideration,  he 
shall  be  disqualified  from  applying  for,  or 
obtaining  a license  for  other  premises  in  the 
same  county,  city,  or  place. 

“That  the  justices’  license  shall  state  the 
excise  license  which  the  applicant  shall  be 
entitled  to  obtain  from  the  inland  revenue 
office,  according  to  the  acts  regulating  their 
issue,  the  hours  during  which  the  house  may 
be  kept  open,  and  if  on  Sundays,  Good  Friday, 
and  Christmas  Day;  and  that  in  the  penal 
portion  of  licenses,  as  at  present  used  (9 
George  IV.,  cap.  61,  schedule  C),  there  be 
added,  after  the  words,  ‘or  any  gaming  what- 
ever therein,’  betting,  raffling,  or  being  agent 
for  any  prize  fight  or  race. 

“That  three  convictions  within  two  years 
for  any  offence  against  the  Licensing  Acts,  or 
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for  any  misdemeanour,  shall  disqualify  from 
grant  of  or  renewal  of  license. 

“That  for  disqualification  the  conviction 
need  not  be  for  the  same  kind  of  offence. 

“ That  the  landlord  of  licensed  premises 
shall  be  entitled  to  decline  to  serve  .any  per- 
son whom  he  may  consider  to  be  the  worse 
for  liquor,  who  is  disorderly  or  quarrelsome, 
or  uses  any  obscene,  disgusting,  or  profane 
language,  and  may  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
police  to  remove  such  persons  from  the  pre- 
mises.” 

Another  scheme  to  improve  the  licensing 
laws  was  propounded  by  the  Committee  of 
Convocation  of  the  Province  of  Canterbiuy, 
which,  in  1869,  sat  for  several  months  “ to 
consider  and  report  on  the  prevalence  of 
intemper.ance,  the  evils  which  result  there- 
from, and  the  remedies  which  may  be  ap- 
plied.” This  committee  consisted  of  divines 
whose  names  should  command  the  con- 
fidence and  respect  of  all  classes  of  society. 
The  list  included  the  Deans  of  Canterbui-y, 
Chichester,  Lichfield,  Westminster;  the  Arch- 
deacons of  Coventry,  Ely,  Exetei’,  Leicester, 
Nottingham,  Salop ; C.anons  Argles,  Carus, 
Gillett,  Harvey,  Oxendon,  Wood ; Dr.  Fraser, 
Prebendaries  Gibbs  and  Kemp ; the  Arch- 
deacon of  Coventry,  chairman.  Their  report 
contained  the  following  proposals: — 

“ 1.  The  repeal  of  the  Beer  Act  of  1830,  and 
the  total  suppression  of  beer-houses  through- 
out the  country. 

“ 2.  The  closing  of  public-houses  on  the 
Lord’s-day,  except  for  the  accommodation  of 
bona-fide  travellers. 

“ 3.  The  earlier  closing  of  public-houses  on 
week-day  evenings,  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  now  on  the  increase  of  early  closing 
in  all  other  businesses.  More  especially  is 
this  necessary  on  Saturday,  when  it  is  well 
known  intemperance  chiefly  prevails. 

“ 4.  A great  reduction  in  the  number  of 
public  - houses  throughout  the  kingdom,  it 
being  in  evidence  that  the  number  already 
licensed  far  exceeds  any  re.al  demand,  and 
that  in  proportion  as  Lacilities  for  drinking 
are  reduced,  intemperance  with  its  manifold 
evils  is  restrained. 

“5.  Placing  the  whole  system  under  one 
authority,  and  administering  it  on  some  uni- 
form plan,  which  would  have  for  its  object 
the  abatement  of  existing  temptations  to 
tippling  and  intemperate  habits. 

“ 6.  Tlie  rigid  enforcement  of  the  pen.alties 


now  attached  to  drunkenness,  both  on  the 
actual  ofifeuder  and  on  licensed  persons  who 
allow  drunkenness  to  occur  on  their  premises. 

“ 7.  Passing  an  act  to  prevent  the  same 
person  holding  a music,  dancing,  or  billiard 
license,  in  conjunction  with  a license  for  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 

“8.  Prohibiting  the  use  of  public-houses  .as 
committee  rooms  at  elections,  and  closing 
such  houses  on  the  days  of  nomination  and 
election  in  every  parliamentary  borough. 

“ 9.  The  appointment  of  a distinct  class  of 
police  for  the  inspection  of  public-houses,  and 
frequent  visitation  of  public-houses  for  the 
detection  of  adulteration,  to  be  followed  on 
conviction  by  severe  penalties. 

“ 10.  The  repeal  of  all  the  duties  on  tea, 
coffee,  chocolate,  and  sugar. 

“ 11.  Your  committee,  in  conclusion,  are  of 
opinion  that  as  the  ancient  and  avowed  object 
of  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is 
to  supply  a supposed  public  want,  without 
detriment  to  the  public  welfare,  a legal  power 
of  restraining  the  issue  or  renewal  of  licenses 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  persons 
most  deeply  interested  and  affected,  namely, 
the  inhabitants  themselves,  who  are  entitled 
to  protection  from  the  injurious  consequences 
of  the  present  system.  Such  a power  would, 
in  effect,  secure  to  the  districts  willing  to 
exercise  it,  the  advantages  now  enjoyed  by 
the  numerous  parishes  in  the  province  of 
Canterbury,  where,  according  to  the  reports 
furnished  to  your  committee,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  landowner,  no  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  licensed.” 

In  explanation  of  this  last  paragraph,  it 
may  be  well  to  state  that  the  committee  of 
Convocation  in  their  report  gave  full  parti- 
culars of  the  places  mentioned  as  being  free 
from  public-houses, and  remai'ked  as  follows: — 

“ Few,  it  may  be  believed,  are  cognizant  of 
the  fact — which  has  been  elicited  by  the  pi-e- 
sent  inquiry  — that  there  are  at  this  time 
(1869),  within  the  province  of  Canterbury, 
^ipwat'ds  of  one  thousand  parishes  in  which 
there  is  neither  public-house  nor  beer-shop; 
and  where,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
these  inducements  to  crime  and  pauperism, 
according  to  the  evidence  before  the  commit- 
tee, the  intelligence,  morality,  and  comfort  of 
tlie  people  are  such  as  the  friends  of  temper- 
ance would  have  anticipated”  {Convocation 
Report,  People’s  Edition,  p.  14). 

In  October,  1868,  an  association  was  formed 
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at  Birniiiigliaiii  entitled  “ The  License  Amend- 
ment League,”  having  its  headquarters  in 
Manchester,  with  Mr.  Robert  Martin,  M.D., 
as  honorary  secretary.  The  objects  of  this 
league  and  the  reforms  it  suggested  are  briefly 
stated  as  follows : — 

1.  The  amendment  of  the  beer  and  wine 
licensing  acts,  (a)  Abolition  of  excise  licens- 
ing. (6)  Magistrates  to  form  the  sole  licensing 
authority,  (c)  No  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  local  magistrates. 

2.  Diminution  of  the  present  facilities  for 
obtaining  new  licenses,  (a)  By  the  increase 
of  rating  and  rental  qualifications,  (b)  By 
giving  to  ownei's  and  occupiers  of  adjacent 
property  a local  veto,  (c)  By  giving  to  town- 
councils,  &c.,  a general  veto. 

3.  Diminution  of  the  present  provocatives 
to  drunkenness,  (a)  Sunday  drinking ; town- 
councils,  boards  of  commissioner,  &c.,  to  have 
the  power  of  closing  public-houses,  &c.,  during 
the  whole  of  Sunday;  (6)  early  and  late  drink- 
ing; town-councils,  &c.,  to  be  empowered  to 
order  the  closing  of  public-houses,  &c.,  during 
the  week  from  10  or  1 1 p.m.  till  7 a.m.  (Where 
there  is  not  a local  board  elected  by  the  rate- 
pa3'ers,  these  powers  to  be  exercised  by  the 
magistrates.) 

4.  To  establish  special  checks  to  drunken- 
ness. (a)  By  prohibiting  the  opening  of  gin- 
palaces.  (b)  By  prohibiting  the  opening  of 
music  or  dancing  saloons,  except  under  magis- 
terial license,  (c)  By  rendei'ing  it  an  offence 
to  allow  workmen  to  remain  drinkin"  duriim 
ordinary  working  hours,  (d)  A husband  to 
have  power  to  prohibit  publicans  or  others 
fi'om  supplying  his  wife  with  liquor,  (e)  Ma- 
gistrates to  have  power  to  prohibit  publicans 
or  others  from  supplying  notorious  drunkards 
with  liquor. 

5.  To  give  greater  protection  to  young  per- 
sons. (a)  Publicans  or  others  prohibited  from 
supplying  liquors  to  any  young  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  in  any  licensed  house. 
(b)  No  female  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  to  be  employed  as  waitress  in  any  li- 
censed house,  (c)  No  person  under  twenty-one 
3’ears  of  age  to  be  allowed  to  enter  any  sing- 
ing or  dancing  saloon  connected  with  a public- 
house,  &c. 

In  1868  an  association  was  formed  and 
denominated  the  “National  Association  for 
Promoting  Amendment  in  the  Laws  relating 
to  the  Liquor  Traffic,”  of  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  was  president;  Sir  Robert 


Anstruther,  Bart.,  M.P.,  chairman  of  the 
executive;  Rev.  Thomas  Rooke,  M.A.,  Mr. 
H.  C.  Greenwood,  barrister-at-law,  and  Mr. 
Edward  White,  honorary  secretaries.  The 
chief  offices  were  at  6 Adam  Street,  Adelphi, 
London. 

Under  the  direction  of  this  society  a bill 
was  prepared  in  1869,  and  held  over  in  the 
hope  that  something  satisfactory  woidd  be 
done  by  the  government.  After  the  with- 
drawal of  Mr.  Bruce’s  bill,  in  1871,  the  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  determined 
to  bring  forward  their  bill,  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
session  of  1872  by  Sir  R.  Anstruther,  Bart., 
M.P.,  and  with  four  others  relating  to  the 
liquor  traffic  was  rejected. 

What  has  been  known  as  “ Anstruther’s 
Bill  ” made  the  following  proposals : — 

1.  That  the  control  of  licenses  should  be 
vested  in  the  ratepayers  of  each  locality  by 
means  of  licensing  boards  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers. 

2.  Reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  by  the  absolute  forfeiture  of  the 
license  whenever  two  convictions  before  jus- 
tices for  any  breach  of  law  should  have  been 
registered  against  the  holder.  To  allow  beer- 
house licenses  to  expire  on  the  death  of  a 
holder,  or  becoming  vacant  by  insolvency  or 
other  cause,  and  by  the  voluntary  surrender 
of  any  license,  and  other  methods. 

3.  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  drink  by  grocers, 
&c.,  and  to  allow  no  person  to  sell  drink  by 
retail  who  did  not  possess  a victuallePs  license. 

4.  To  curtail  the  hours  of  sale,  and  render 
it  illegal  for  any  licensed  house  in  London  to 
be  opened  before  7 a.m.,  or  to  continue  open 
after  11  p.m.  The  Sunday  sale  to  be  from 
1 to  3 P.M.,  and  from  8 to  10  p.m.,  for  con- 
sumption off  the  premises  only;  and  all  houses 
to  be  closed  on  nomination  and  election  days. 

5.  Regulations  to  guard  against  (1)  adulter- 
ation ; (2)  the  sale  of  drink  to  persons  already 
intoxicated,  or  of  permitting  intoxication  to 
take  place  on  licensed  premises;  (3)  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  to  young  persons  under 
fifteen  years  of  age,  or  the  employment  of 
females  under  eighteen  years  of  age  as  bar- 
maids or  waitresses  in  any  public-house ; (4) 
the  harbouring  disorderly  persons,  reputed 
thieves,  prostitutes,  &c.;  (5)  the  permitting  of 
gambling,  card-playing,  betting,  or  raffling; 
(6)  keeping  open  beyond  prescribed  hours,  or 
of  selling  in  unlicensed  houses ; and  (7)  that 
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uo  debt  incurred  for  the  purchase  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  consumed  on  the  premises  be 
recoverable  by  law,  &c.  &c. 

Had  this  bill  been  passed,  it  would  have 
tended  to  the  furtherance  of  temperance  princi- 
ples; but  it  failed  for  want  of  proper  support  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  many  of  the  members 
of  parliament  being  imperfectly  educated  on 
this  question,  and  blinded  by  party  political 
considerations;  whilst  the  government  thought 
more  of  the  revenue  than  of  the  weal  of  the 
community.  Take  it  as  a whole,  it  was  in 
many  respects  the  best  measure  of  a restric- 
tive character  ever  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  deserved  better  support 
from  the  temperance  and  religious  community 
than  it  received. 

On  his  re-election  to  parliament  in  1868,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
to  introduce  his  Permissive  Bill,  and  in  1869, 
on  the  motion  for  a second  reading,  ninety- 
four  voted  and  paired  in  its  favour  (an  increase 
of  fifty-four),  whilst  200  voted  and  paired 
against  it  (a  decrease  of  ninety-seven  hostile 
votes),  reducing  the  majority  from  257  to  106. 

In  1870,  on  the  vote  being  taken  for  the 
second  reading,  115  votes  and  pairs  were 
recorded  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  only  140 
against,  reducing  the  hostile  majority  to 
thirty-one.  During  this  period  a vigorous 
agitation  was  carried  on  throughout  the  coun- 
try by  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  agents 
and  honorary  advocates. 

In  1871  Sir  Wilfrid  again  introduced  his 
bill,  when,  on  the  motion  for  the  second  read- 
ing, there  were  136  votes  and  pairs  in  its 
favour  and  208  against  it;  in  1873  the  ma- 
jority against  the  bill  was  240;  while  in  1874 
it  was  226. 

Mr.  Peter  Eylands,  M.P.  for  Warrington, 
was  the  next  to  take  up  the  question  of  Sun- 
day closing,  and  on  the  14th  of  May,  1869, 
gave  notice  that  on  the  22d  of  June  he  should 
move  in  the  House  of  Commons,  “ That  in  the 
opinion  of  this  house  it  is  expedient  that  any 
measure  for  the  general  amendment  of  the 
laws  for  licensing  public-houses,  beer-houses, 
and  refreshment-houses  should  include  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  liquors  on  Sunday.” 

On  the  day  named  Mr.  Rylands  moved  for 
the  adoi)tion  of  his  resolution,  and  made  an 
able  speech  in  its  support.  Mr.  Bruce,  home 
secretary,  renewed  his  pledge  to  introduce  a 
general  measure  on  the  licensing  question. 
On  the  1st  of  March,  1870,  a deputation  from 


the  Central  Association,  comprising  members 
of  parliament,  mayors  of  towns,  and  ministers 
of  various  denominations,  waited  upon  the 
home  secretary,  being  introduced  by  Mr. 
Peter  Rylands,  M.P.  Memorials  from  town- 
councils,  boards  of  health,  boards  of  guardi- 
ans, and  public  meetings  were  handed  in. 
Mr.  Robert  Whitworth,  and  the  Rev.  T.  A. 
Stowell,  M.A.,  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
Central  Association;  Mr.  John  Ashworth  of 
Rochdale,  author  of  Strange  Tales,  &c.;  Mr. 
George  Bancroft  of  Manchester,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Leicester  of  London,  sjioke  in  favour 
of  the  object  of  the  association. 

In  response  Mr.  Bruce  promised  shortly  to 
bring  forward  a measure  placing  increased 
restrictions  on  the  Sunday  liquor  traffic,  not 
to  the  extent  requested  by  the  deputation, 
but  fully  to  the  extent  that  he  thought  the 
House  of  Commons  would  support.  On  the 
evening  of  this  same  day  (March  1st,  1870), 
Mr.  P.  Rylands  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a bill  prepared  by  the  Central  As- 
sociation, but  deferred  moving  for  the  second 
reading  until  the  29th  of  June,  hoping  that 
in  the  interval  Mr.  Bruce  would  introduce 
his  promised  licensing  measure. 

On  the  day  named  Mr.  Rylands’  motion 
for  the  second  reading  was  made,  and  sup- 
ported by  able  speeches  from  himself  and  Mr. 
Hugh  Birley,  M.P.  for  Manchester.  Mr. 
Alderman  Lawrence,  a member  for  the  city 
of  London,  spoke  in  opposition,  till,  by  the 
rules  of  the  house,  the  debate  was  adjoiumed. 
So  late  was  the  hour  when  the  discussion 
commenced,  the  speakers  had  only  three- 
quai'ters  of  an  hour  at  their  disposal.  The 
question  was  deferred  by  other  business  until 
the  3d  of  August,  when,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  a bill  that  preceded,  the  Sunday-closing 
Bill  was  unexpectedly  first  on  the  list,  and 
only  a few  of  its  friends  were  present.  In  a 
very  thin  house  the  vote  for  the  second  reading 
was  taken  without  discussion  and  negatived. 

During  the  session  of  1869  a suspensory 
measure  was  passed  by  parliament,  which  was 
introduced  by  Sir  H.  Selwyu-Ibbetson,  and 
entitled  the  Wine  and  Beer-house  Act,  1869. 
By  this  measure  the  command  of  beer-house 
licensing  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  m.agi- 
stracy,  who  were  enabled  to  exercise  over  all 
ap[)lications  for  new  beer  and  wine  licenses  the 
same  discretionary  control  as  in  the  case  of 
spirit  licenses,  with  power  to  grant  or  refuse 
as  they  thought  fit.  They  could  refuse  their 
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certificate  if  tlie  applicant  failed  to  produce 
sati-sfactoi'y  evidence  of  good  character ; or  if 
tlie  premises  soiiglit  to  be  licensed,  or  any  ad- 
jacent house  or  slioj)  owned  or  occupied  by 
the  applicant,  was  of  a disorderly  character, 
or  freiiuented  by  thieves,  prostitutes,  or  per- 
sons of  bad  repute ; or  when  the  applicant 
had  already  forfeited  a license  through  mis- 
conduct, or  been  disqualified  for  holding  one. 
In  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Salford,  Bolton, 
Bi'adford,  Halifax,  Middlesbrough,  and  many 
other  boroughs,  and  in  some  divisions  of  coun- 
ties, a considerable  reduction  in  the  number 
of  beer  licenses  was  effected  by  this  act. 

Bolton  was  the  meeting-place  of  the  thirty- 
fifth  annual  confei'ence  of  the  British  Temper- 
ance League,  which  was  held  July  7th  and 
8th,  18(39.  The  report  showed  the  finances 
to  be  in  a moi'e  healthy  condition  than  dui’- 
ing  the  past  two  or  three  years,  and  the  balance 
due  to  the  treasurer  had  been  considerably 
reduced.  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  having  retired 
from  the  agency,  Mr.  W.  Taylor  of  Bolton, 
who  had  won  the  fii'st  prize  ofl'ered  by  the 
treasurer,  Mr.  James  Barlow,  for  the  best 
working-man’s  speech  on  temperance,  was 
a23pointed  as  second  missionary  of  the  League. 

During  this  year  (1869)  three  [jrominent 
membei-s  of  the  League  had  died,  viz.  Mr. 
J ohn  Cuuliffe  of  Bolton,  formerly  secretary  and 
afterwai'ds  one  of  the  executive  committee ; 
Mr.  James  Backhouse  of  York,  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents;  and  Mr.  John  Wild  of  Hudders- 
field, who  was  one  of  those  present  at  the 
formation  of  the  British  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation (now  League)  in  1835.  Mr.  Benjamin 
Davies  of  Swansea  also  died  in  November  of 
this  year.  He  was  for  thirty-three  years  a 
member  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Society,  and 
during  that  time  travelled  hundreds  of  miles 
and  delivered  thousands  of  addresses  on  be- 
half of  the  movement.  On  his  death-bed  Mr. 
Davies  said,  “ I am  dying  without  the  taste  of 
brandy  in  my  mouth,  and  see  to  it  that  no 
one  bury  me  but  a teetotaller.” 

Amongst  those  stricken  down  by  death  dur- 
ing the  course  of  this  year  (August,  1869)  was 


a man  who  for  twenty-nine  years  had  been  a 
most  laborious  and  successful  temperance  ad- 
vocate. John  Plato  was  a man  of  gigantic 
stature,  a hawker  by  trade,  who  for  seventeen 
years  had  been  a confirmed  druid<ard.  He 
signed  the  pledge  at  Chesham,  Buckingham- 
shire, in  February,  1840,  and  became  a poini- 
lar  and  useful  advocate.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  1860,  at  a meeting  held  in  Port- 
man  Hall,  Marylebone,  he  gave  the  results 
of  his  twenty  years’  experience,  and  stated 
that  he  had  taken  the  pledges  of  about  10,000 
persons,  many  of  whom  had  been  degraded 
drunkards,  but  continued  true  to  their  pledge. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  July,  1870,  the  thirty- 
sixth  annual  conference  of  the  British  Tem- 
perance League  was  held  at  Sheffield,  preceded 
by  sermons,  public  meetings,  and  a gala  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens.  After  an  absence  of  two 
years,  owing  to  ill-health,  Mr.  Joseph  Thorp, 
president  of  the  League,  was  at  his  post,  and 
firesided  over  the  deliberations  of  the  confer- 
ence. The  report  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the 
valuable  services  rendered  to  the  cause  by 
General  S.  F.  Cary  of  America,  who  visited 
this  country  during  the  year  and  addressed  a 
number  of  meetings  arranged  by  the  executive 
of  the  League.  Amongst  the  resolutions  of 
this  conference  was  one  “ urging  the  import- 
ance of  securing  the  co-operation  of  female 
agency,”  and  another  “condemnatory  of  the 
granting  of  occasional  licenses  to  sell  intoxi- 
cating liquors  at  bazaars,  cricket  matches, 
races,  fairs,  &e.” 

At  this  conference  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Quant, 
secretary  to  the  League,  was  present,  but  he 
died  somewhat  suddenly  on  Saturday,  July 
16th,  1870,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  1870,  Robert  Charnley 
of  Fullwood  Park,  near  Preston,  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
reformed  drunkards  of  Preston  who  became 
an  abstainer  through  hearing  Mr.  Livesey  in 
the  Old  Cockpit,  and  after  a few  months’  trial 
signed  the  pledge  for  life  on  the  18th  of  June, 
1836.  He  learned  to  write,  acquired  property, 
and  became  a member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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One  of  the  grandest  illustrations  of  the  true 
spirit  of  Christianity  is  the  work  of  seeking 
out,  gathering  in,  housing,  feeding,  educating, 
and  training  the  waifs  and  strays  of  society  so 
painfully  numerous  in  our  large  cities.  But 
for  these  estimable  and  invaluable  institutions 
known  as  “Children’s  Homes,”  “Refuges,”  &c., 
lai'ge  numbers  of  orphan  and  outcast  children 
would  be  left  to  die  in  their  wretchedness,  or 
grow  up  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  criminal 
classes.  The  lessons  taught  by  the  humble 
shoemaker,  John  Pounds,  have  not  been  for- 
gotten, and  ragged  and  industrial  schools  have 
been  supplemented  by  the  children’s  home, 
the  refuge,  orphanage,  &c.  &c. 

In  giving  a few  particulars  of  the  work 
done  in  this  direction,  we  observe  that  until 
the  curse  of  drink  is  removed  there  will  ever 
be  numbers  of  neglected,  orphaned,  or  outcast 
children  to  be  provided  for  by  some  such 
method  as  those  we  are  about  to  name. 

In  1865  a number  of  working  men  in 
Liverpool  banded  themselves  together  with 
the  object  of  giving  shelter  to  boys  who  had 
no  place  to  sleep  but  on  the  streets.  They 
determined  that,  as  an  act  of  self-denial  on 
their  part,  they  should  not  enter  a public- 
house  on  a Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday,  and 
that  out  of  the  money  thus  saved  they  would 
each  contribute  a penny  per  week  towards 
rescuing  poor  friendless  and  homeless  boys. 
Thus  arose  a society  called  the  Association 
of  Providence.  The  lads  were  provided  with 
a wash,  a basin  of  cotfee,  and  half  a pound  of 


bread,  with  a dash  of  treacle  upon  it  when 
the  funds  would  permit  of  such  a luxury. 
The  extent  of  the  work  may  be  estimated 
when  it  is  stated  that  during  the  first  five 
years  of  its  existence  it  gave  97,831  suppers, 
7743  free  nights’  lodgings,  and  permanently 
provided  for  1728.  No  boy  was  ever  turned 
from  the  door  of  the  Refuge  on  account  of  his 
creed,  although  it  is  a Roman  Catholic  in- 
stitution. 

The  committee  found  an  able  and  zealous 
chairman  in  the  Rev.  Father  James  Nugent,  for 
many  years  chaplain  of  the  borough  prison  at 
Walton.  Premises  were  seciu’ed  in  St.  Anne 
Street,  Liverpool,  where  pi’iuting  works,  tailor- 
ing departments,  shoemaking  and  repairing, 
&c.,  have  been  established.  The  boys  in 
residence  are  educated,  taught  a trade,  and, 
whei’e  there  is  any  indication  of  a taste  for 
music  and  aptness  to  learn,  the  boy  is  at  once 
made  a member  of  the  Refuge  Brass  Baud, 
and  taught  by  an  accomplished  master. 

Tlie  Refuge  is  mainly  supported  by  the 
Association  of  Providence,  started  by  the 
working  men  alluded  to.  Some  few  years  ago 
Father  Nugent  raised  the  cry,  “Save  the 
boy!”  and  made  an  appeal  for  a million 
pennies,  and  in  his  concerts  by  the  boys  the 
song,  “ Please  give  me  a penny,  sir,”  was  always 
an  item  on  the  programme. 

Writing  out  of  his  own  experience  as  a 
prison  chaplain.  Father  Nugent  declares  that 
“the  work  of  reformation  among  the  adult 
criminal  class  is  a hard  if  not  an  impossible 
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task.  There  is  no  truer  axiom  than  the  old 
one,  ‘Prevention  is  easier  than  cure.’  This 
was  strikingly  proved  to  me  within  the  walls 
of  a i>rison  cell.  A bright  and,  by  nature,  an 
intelligent  youth,  with  a sparkling,  humorous 
eye,  and  a face  which  did  not  bespeak  a bad 
heart,  stood  one  day  before  me.  He  landed  in 
Liverpool  when  nine  years  of  age,  and  having 
no  friends  in  that  city,  w'as  cast  upon  the 
streets,  and  soon  became  a frequent  visitor  to 
the  old  borough  prison.  Before  he  was  fifteen 
he  w;is  transported  for  five  years,  and  now 
again  he  is  condemned  for  seven  years  to  penal 
servitude.  Turning  to  me  he  said,  ‘ Well,  sir, 
I know  what  you  say  is  all  true,  but  it’s  no 
use  your  wasting  your  money  and  time  upon 
us  old  guns;  just  take  my  advice  and  try  your 
hand  upon  the  lads.  If  you  can  keep  them 
from  being  thieves  up  to  fifteen,  you  will  find 
very  few  of  them  take  to  it  after  that.  We 
never  forget  the  bad  things  which  w^e  learn 
when  little;  and  a lad  who  has  been  knocking 
about  the  streets  is  ‘ fly  ’ to  too  many  things, 
and  knows  so  many  ‘ pals,  that  if  he  wants 
to  lead  a square  life  they’ll  not  let  him.’” 
The  reverend  father  continues:  “The  streets 
are  the  schools  of  crime,  where  the  girl  scarce 
in  her  teens  is  degraded  into  a fallen  outcast; 
the  bo}'  into  a rowdy,  thief,  and  convict. 
These  neglected  ones  are  the  seeds  of  a future 
generation,  the  men  and  women  who  have  to 
build  up  or  destroy  the  social  fabric.” 

To  give  another  instance  of  effort  in  this 
direction.  In  the  year  1866  Dr.  Thomas  J. 
Barnardo  opened  a small  room  of  a poor  house 
in  Stepney,  London,  East,  for  the  reception  of 
one  miserable  little  street  boy,  which  was  the 
humble  beginning  of  a work  which  has  be- 
come something  truly  marvellous. 

At  that  time  the  doctor  was  a young  medical 
student,  unknown,  and  without  means  or  influ- 
ence, but  in  twenty-five  years  that  young  street 
Arab  has  been  succeeded  by  about  19,000  boys 
and  girls,  and  that  single  room  has  grown  to 
forty-six  distinct  institutions,  one  of  which 
has  nearly  one  thousand  inmates  in  constant 
residence.  Up  to  Decembei-,  1891,  the  actual 
number  of  boys  and  girls  admitted  was  18,839, 
the  great  majority  of  whom,  after  having  been 
placed  out  for  their  life-work,  are  known  to  be 
doing  well  in  decent,  industrious,  and  Chris- 
tian households  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom, in  Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  as  well  as  in  many  countries  of 
Europe. 


The  number  in  residence  on  the  31st  of  De- 
cember, 1891,  in  all  the  homes  was  4219,  and 
the  total  number  boarded  out  was  1520.  Some 
idea  of  the  labour  involved  in  this  great  un- 
dertaking may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
statement  published  in  Night  and  Dag  for 
March,  1890,  page  61: — 

“The  month  of  December,  1889,  brought 
me  an  astonishing  amount  of  correspondence; 
and  our  statistical  records  show  that  during 
its  course  the  largest  number  of  letters  that 
had  ever  reached  me  in  a single  mouth  came 
to  hand.  I received  no  fewer  than  28,548 
communications  during  that  month,  and  sent 
out  actually  40,028  by  way  of  reply.” 

Dr.  Baniardo’s  Homes  “ for  friendless,  neg- 
lected, or  destitute  children”  are  managed  by 
an  influential  committee,  of  which  the  Right 
Hon.  Earl  Cairns,  the  late  well-known  philan- 
thropist, was  for  many  years  president,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Polwarth  succeeding  him, 
after  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  Earl  Meath 
had  held  office.  The  headquarters  are  at  18  to 
26  Stepney  Causeway,  London,  and  a series  of 
cottage  homes  are  situated  at  Ilford  village, 
Essex,  in  addition  to  which  there  are  sevei’al 
branch  institutions.  The  central  ottices  and 
boys’  home  in  Stepney  Causeway  are  an  im- 
mense block  of  buildi  ugs,  comprising  the  offices, 
and  alarge  industrial  voluntary  home  providing 
maintenance,  education,  and  practical  instruc- 
tion in  nine  technical  handicrafts  for  400  boys 
over  thirteen  years  of  age.  During  recent 
years  there  have  been  a series  of  extensions 
called  the  Bower  Street  additions.  The  ground 
door  comprises  a large  swimming-bath,  a 
library,  uniform  room,  and  play-room.  On 
the  first  fioor  are  lofty  school-rooms,  class- 
rooms, and  directors’  and  board  rooms.  On 
the  second  fioor  is  a fine,  lofty  gymnasium, 
which  also  serves  for  general  assemblies,  110 
feet  by  56  feet,  besides  anterooms.  On  the 
third  fioor  is  a room  of  the  same  size  as  the 
gymnasium,  in  a single  span,  the  roof  being 
constructed  of  iron  ribs  without  intermediate 
supports.  This  room  is  used  for  the  offices  and 
stoi'es  of  the  emigration  department.  There 
are  also  on  this  floor  a well-lighted  photo- 
graphic studio  and  a developing  room.  This 
new  building  is  connected  with  the  old  by  a 
bridge,  and  having  part  of  its  first  floor  built 
on  columns,  forms  a covered  corridor  over  a 
portion  of  the  playground,  most  useful  for  the 
boys  in  wet  or  cold  weather.  In  these  build- 
ings there  are  already  in  operation  carpentry. 
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brush-making,  tailoring,  shoemakiug,  baking, 
and  engineering,  and  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  &c. 

The  Leopold  House,  Orphan  House,  199 
Burdett  Road,  E.,  is  a voluntary  home  for 
little  boys  between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of 
age,  accommodating  420  inmates  in  good 
health,  who  are  capable  of  giving  their  whole 
time  to  education.  The  Home  for  Little 
Boys,  Teighmore,  Goi’ey,  Jersey,  is  a volun- 
tary nursery  home  for  very  young  boys  of 
between  five  and  ten  years  of  age,  many  of 
them  of  delicate  health,  to  which  is  attached 
a cottage  hospital.  The  number  of  inmates  is 
over  120.  The  Labour  House  for  Desti- 
tute Youths,  622  to  626  Commerical  Eoad,E., 
is  a voluntary  industrial  home,  unique  in  its 
character, accommodating  200  destitute  youths 
of  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  test- 
ing their  charactei’s,  and  if  they  are  approved 
sending  them  to  Canada  after  six  or  eight 
months’ residence.  The  industries  of  the  labour 
house  comprise  wood-chopping,  box-making, 
the  manufacture  of  aerated  water,  &c. 

The  Village  Home  for  Orphan  and  Des- 
titute Girls  at  Barkingside,  Tlfoi’d,  Essex, 
is  a larffe  and  beautiful  institution  on  the 
family  or  cottage  system,  consisting  of  fifty- 
two  detached  cottages  and  four  larger  house- 
holds forming  a village.  It  provides  accom- 
modation for  about  1000  girls,  who  are  trained 
for  domestic  service  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
brought  up  in  Christian,  homely  ways.  The 
first  eleven  cottages  cost  £520  each,  but  the 
later  ones  are  larger,  and  cost  about  £900 
each.  Each  cottage  now  contains  on  the 
ground  floor  a mothers’  sitting-room,  a sitting- 
room  and  play-room  for  the  girls,  a large  din- 
ing-room for  the  family  meals,  and  a kitchen, 
scullery,  pantry,  and  store-room.  Upstairs 
there  are  eitlier  five  or  six  bed-rooms,  four  of 
which  in  the  older  cottages,  and  five  in  the 
new,  contain  each  from  four  to  six  single  beds, 
the  remaining  one  being  the  “mothers’  room.” 
There  is  further,  of  course,  a bath-room  and 
necessary  offices  in  each  building.  As  soon  as 
funds  are  raised,  it  is  intended  to  erect  The 
Children’s  Church  and  a Hospital  for  the 
little  suff  erers  sheltered  at  Ilford,  both  of  which 
ai'e  essentially  necessary.  Three  other  build- 
ings are  contemjilated,  viz.:  “ Here}/ s House/ 
which  is  designed  as  a kind  of  quarantine 
house  for  children  on  their  first  admission  to 
the  village;  “Fleet  House/  designed  to  be  the 
working-house  of  the  village;  in  which,  for 


instance,  clothing  can  be  made  up,  emigrants’ 
outfits  prepared,  jiacking  superintended,  &c. ; 
and  the  “ Queen’s  Villa,”  on  a vacant  site  in 
the  centre  of  the  village,  as  a jubilee  memorial 
of  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  Majesty’s  reign. 
Each  house  has  its  own  distinct  name.  Moss- 
ford  Lodge,  the  governor’s  house,  the  hospital, 
the  laundry  house,  and  the  school-room  com- 
plete the  record  of  the  institutional  buildings. 
The  “Cairns  Memorial  Cottage” — erected 
in  memory  of  the  first  president  of  the  Homes, 
the  late  Lord-chancellor  Cairns — is  the  largest 
and  most  ornamental  building  in  the  village, 
and  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  site.  It  is 
further  distinguished  by  a clock  tower,  visible 
from  every  house  in  the  little  community. 

The  Rescue  Home  for  Young  Girls  is  a 
special  house  for  the  reception  of  girls  of  tender 
years,  in  which  are  placed  those  who  have 
been  rescued  from  positions  of  grave  moral 
danger.  The  Bromyard  Farm  Home,  Buck- 
enhill,  Bromyard,  Worcester,  affords  excel- 
lent agricultural  training  to  forty-one  boys 
residing  there  under  Mr.  Phipp’s  benevolent 
and  experienced  care.  The  majority  of  these 
boys  are  subsequently  sent  to  Canada.  The 
Babies’  Castle,  Hillside,  Hawkhurst,  Kent, 
is  a large  and  beautiful  country-house  for 
the  reception  of  infants  who  are  orphans,  or 
whose  parents  are  destitute.  It  was  opened 
in  1886,  in  its  present  extended  form,  by 
H.R.H.  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  who  became  its 
president.  It  accommodates  about  120  babies 
and  their  nurses.  The  Children’s  Fold,  182 
Grove  Road,  E.,  is  an  institution  designed  for 
the  reception  of  100  lame,  crippled,  and  de- 
formed children,  who  are  destitute,  and  need 
special  surgical  and  medical  care.  Sturge 
House  (Servants’  Registry  and  Training 
Home),  32  Bow  Road,  E.,  is  a voluntary  house 
providing  residence,  ti’ainiug,  and  situations 
for  forty  girls,  princip.ally  factory  hands.  Also 
a registry  for  other  gills  not  in  residence. 
The  Factory  Girls’  Club  and  Institute, 
Copperfield  Road  Free  School,  E.,  was  estab- 
lished as  a means  of  influencing  for  good,  by 
way  of  auxiliary  to  Sturge  House,  the  numer- 
ous factory  girls  of  the  East  End.  Educa- 
tional, clothing,  and  sewing  classes  are  c.arried 
on,  a reading-room  is  provided,  and  frequent 
Bible-classes  are  conducted  by  ladies,  who  ac- 
quire a powerful  influence  over  the  girls. 
The  Open  All  Night  Refuge,  6,  8,  and  10 
Stejuiey  Causeway,  E.,  is  an  institution  which 
has  for  many  years  been  open  every  night  for 
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the  reception  of  lionieless  and  wandering  cliil- 
dren  of  botli  sexes.  It  is  also  used  for  the 
temporary  accommodation  of  special  cases,  as 
an  overflow  branch.  There  is  accommodation 
in  tiie  Refuge  for  190  boys  and  girls.  There 
are  two  Cuildren’s  Lodging  Houses,  one  at 
47  Flower  and  Dean  Street,  Spitallields,  E., 
and  the  other.  Dock  Street,  Leman  Street,  E., 
which  are  open  for  the  recejition  (free,  or  for 
a nominal  payment)  of  young  girls  or  of  house- 
less children,  with  or  without  their  mothers, 
who  otherwise  would  have  tramped  the  streets, 
or  have  been  exposed  to  the  contamination 
and  evil  companionships  of  the  ordinary  lodg- 
ing-house. 

Anewbuildingdenominated  Her  Majesty’s 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  was  erected  at 
13  to  19  Stepney  Causeway,  E.,  as  a jubilee 
memorial  to  be  the  Hospital  of  the  London 
Homes,  having  accommodation  for  the  recep- 
tion of  seventy  little  patients.  The  Conva- 
lescent Seaside  Home,  5 and  6 Chelsea  Villas, 
Felixtowe,  Suffolk,  was  designed  for  the  re- 
ception of  boys  and  girls  from  the  London 
institutions  who  may  be  in  feeble  health  or 
recovering  from  illness.  During  the  summer 
months  a constant  succession  of  inmates  is 
maintained  of  boys  and  girls  alternately.  The 
house  has  accommodation  forsixty-five  patients. 
The  Working  Lads’  Institute,  Copperfield 
Road,  E.,  aims  at  securing  the  welfare  of  work- 
ing boys  and  lads,  and  saves  them  from  street 
temptations  and  vicious  amusements.  Open 
nightly.  Supplies  reading  and  recreation 
rooms,  classes,  gymnasium,  &c. 

In  addition  to  all  these  there  are  the  Indus- 
trial Brigades,  City  Messengers,  Union  Jack 
Shoeblacks,  Union  Jack  Collecting  Brigade, 
the  Wood -chopping  Brigade  and  Aerated 
Water  Factory,  the  Shipping  Agenc}’’,  Board- 
ing-out  Scheme,  the  Educational  and  the 
Emigration  Departments. 

The  Edinburgh  Castle,  a transformed  gin- 
palace  and  drinking-saloon,  is  the  chief  centre 
of  all  the  evangelistic  agencies  of  the  Homes, 
having  sitting  accommodation  for  3000  people, 
and  reaching  in  its  Sunday  and  week-day  ser- 
vices 5152  different  hearers  on  an  average 
every  week.  The  gross  registered  attendance 
at  ordinary  and  extraordinary  meetings  at 
the  Edinburgh  Castle,  in  1891,  is  reported  at 
381,893. 

To  use  Dr.  Barnardo’s  own  words,  “the 
Edinburgh  Castle  is  an  active  J/mibn.  Church; 
secondly,  it  is  an  educational  and  training 
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centre;  and  thirdly,  as  a cojfee-palace,  it  is  a 
standing  testimony  and  an  active  agent  in 
favour  of  temperance  and  decent  living.” 

Affiliated  with  this  is  the  Dublin  Castle 
Coffee  Palace,  in  the  Mile  End  Road. 

“Both  these  coffee  palaces  supjily  the  best 
class  of  eatables  at  the  lowest  po.ssible  re- 
munerative prices.  Their  cleanliness  and  neat- 
ness present  a high  standard  of  domestic  com- 
fort to  the  working  men  who  frequent  them, 
while  they  also  hold  forth  the  advantages  of 
a cosy  club,  with  reading  and  recreation  rooms, 
and  without  any  of  the  pernicious  drawbacks 
of  the  public-house.”  At  the  back  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Castle  stands  St.  Ann’s  Gospel  Hall,  an 
iron  building  with  sitting  accommodation  for 
600  persons,  used  as  a children’s  church  and 
for  overflow  meetings,  educational  classes,  &c. 

At  the  corner  of  Burdett  Road  and  Bow 
Road,  where  one  of  the  largest  cab-stands  in 
the  East  End  is  located,  stands  the  Edinburgh 
Castle  Cabman’s  Shelter,  which  isopen  from 
12  noon  till  2 or  3 a.m.  for  cabmen  and  bus- 
men, who  largely  avail  themselves  of  its  ad- 
vantages for  meals,  I’eading,  and  rest.  Not  a 
few  temperance  pledges  have  been  the  I'esult 
of  its  establishment. 

All  this  work  has  resulted  from  that  little 
beginning  in  1866,  and  continued  from  time 
to  time  in  humble  faith.  The  founder  tells 
us  that  during  these  years  he  has  repeatedly 
spent  his  last  shilling,  and  sometimes  been 
put  to  sore  straits  to  keep  the  huge  machinery 
going,  but  gifts  in  kind  and  in  cash  have  flowed 
in  from  various  and  many  unknown  contri- 
butors in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  food 
bill  alone  of  all  the  Homes  exceeds  £100  per 
diem,  and  much  of  this  has  to  be  paid  for  from 
the  voluntary  offerings  of  the  benevolent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  published  report  before  us,  there 
was  a net  sum  due  to  the  bankers  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1891,  of  £23,464.  The  books 
and  all  vouchers  are  carefully  examined  by 
Carter,  Clay,  and  Lintott,  or  otlier  chartered 
accountants,  who  certify  that  the  same  are 
correct. 

In  a pamphlet  Dr.  Barnardo  says:  “In  the 
winter  of  1871,  at  the  request  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  I carefully  investigated 
my  list  of  received  children.  I tabulated  in 
special  columns  the  various  traceable  causes, 
nearer  or  more  remote,  which  led  to  their  be- 
coming candidates  for  the  Homes,  and  the 
astonishing  fact  emerged  (doubly  astonishing 
to  me,  because  I was  not  then  a total  abstainer, 
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noi  even  in  sympathy  with  tliat  movement) 
that  no  less  than  eiglity-five  per  cent  of  all  the 
chililreu  who  were  admitted  to  the  Homes 
under  my  care  owed  their  social  ruin  and  the 
long  train  of  their  distresses  to  the  inlluence, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  the  drinking  habits  of 
their  parents,  or  grandparents,  or  other  rela- 
tives.” 

His  experience  and  researches  made  him  an 
ardent  temperance  reformer,  and  it  goes  with- 
out saying,  therefore,  that  all  his  institutions 
are  conducted  on  thoroughly  sound  Gospel 
Temperance  principles,  and  that  the  inmates 
have  all  the  facilities  afforded  them  of  becom- 
ing “ staunch  teetotallers.” 

In  or  about  the  year  1 869  the  Eev.  Thomas  B. 
Stephenson,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Wesleyan  minister, 
was  appointed  to  one  of  the  London  circuits,  and 
his  duties  took  him  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  New  Cut.  Dr.  Stephenson  says;  “I 
soon  saw  little  children  in  a condition  that 
made  my  heart  bleed.  There  they  were  ragged, 
shoeless,  filthy,  their  faces  pinched  with  hun- 
ger, and  premature  wretchedness  staring  out 
of  their  too  bright  eyes;  and  I began  to  feel 
that  now  my  time  was  come.  Here  were  my 
poor  little  brothers  and  sisters,  sold  to  hunger 
and  the  devil,  and  I could  not  be  free  of  their 
blood  if  I did  not  at  least  try  to  save  some  of 
them.”  Long  before,  he  had  been  brought  to 
the  conviction  that  “the  religion  which  does 
not  fathom  the  social  depths,  and  heal  the 
social  sores,  cannot  be  Christ’s  religion.”  In- 
spired by  reading  some  particulars  of  the  Ee- 
fuges,  &c.,  on  the  Continent,  he  set  himself  to 
study  the  best  methods  to  be  adopted,  and 
after  consulting  a few  friends  a beginning  was 
made  by  way  of  “ private  venture.”  A house 
was  taken  that  was  little  more  than  a cottage. 
A stable  at  the  back  was  made  the  dininsr- 
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room  and  lavatory.  The  loft  above  became  a 
dormitory,  and  the  only  playground  was  a 
patch  some  four  yards  square,  with  a gateway 
meant  for  the  passage  of  a single  cart;  and 
this  was  workshop  too.  But  here  they  con- 
trived to  receive  and  shelter  twenty  poor  lads. 
The  work  rapidly  grew  upon  them,  and  in 
like  proportion  the  means  came  in,  so  that 
week  by  week  all  the  debts  were  paid.  A 
small  committee  was  formed,  and  a year  had 
hardly  passed  before  the  adjoining  house  was 
taken  and  the  number  of  boys  increased  to 
thirty-seven.  The  more  that  was  accomplished 
the  greater  seemed  the  need;  the  applications 
for  admission  weresoon  too  numerous;  children 


were  being  turned  away  almost  daily,  and  be- 
yond and  around  them  was  a great  world  of 
wretchedness  all  untouched.  Another  efi'ort 
was  made,  and  premises  at  length  were  found 
on  the  site  of  the  present  buildings,  Bonner 
Eoad,  Victoria  Park,  E.,  which  were  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  and  gradually  fitted  to  the  still 
growing  work.  “The  Children’s  Home  and 
Oiphauage,  and  Ti’aining  School  for  Christian 
Workers,  has  since  developed  into  a wider 
field. 

It  has  numerous  branches  and  agencies  con- 
nected therewith.  Dr.  Stephenson  being  prin- 
cipal. In  connection  with  what  is  now  termed 
the  London  Branch,  are  the  following;  — 
Gordon  Hall  Mission,  Globe  Eoad;  Childi-en’s 
Mission,  Hartley  Street,  Bonner  Lane ; Girls’ 
Protection  Agency,  Bonner  Eoad;  Girls’  Par- 
lour, Bonner  Lane;  Servants’  Free  Eegistry, 
Bishop’s  Eoad;  Working  Girls’  Lodge,  Bishop’s 
Eoad;  Our  Own  Hospital,  Albert  Eoad,  Bon- 
ner Eoad. 

These  are  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
John  Pendlebury,  M.A.  The  Lancashire 
Branch  is  at  Edgeworth,  near  Bolton,  of  which 
Mr.  A.  W.  Mager  is  governor;  the  Certified 
Industrial  Branch  at  Gravesend  has  Mr.  H. 
Tyson  as  governor ; the  Eamsey  Branch,  Isle 
of  Man,  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Miss 
Ainsworth ; the  Princess  Alice  Ori^hanage, 
Birmingham,  has  Mr.  T.  Durley  as  governor; 
and  the  branch  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada, 
is  superintended  by  Mr.  S.  Evans. 

At  the  conference  in  1891  Dr.  Stephenson 
reported  that  the  total  number  of  children 
received  from  the  beginning  of  the  Institution 
was  2857.  There  were  then  in  residence  in  all 
the  branches,  viz.,  London  Branch,  324;  Edg- 
worth,  185;  Milton,  150;  Birmingham,  80; 
Eamsey,  42;  Canada,  20;  en  route  for  Canada, 
46.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  debt  had  been 
reduced  to  .£'2792.  The  ordinary  income  for  the 
year  had  been  .£16,686, 4s.  8c?.,  and  expenditure 
on  all  accounts  J18,070,  13s.  5d  During  the 
year  many  children  had  been  sent  out  to  situa- 
tions in  this  country,  and  to  Canada,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  living  respectably,  some 
holding  very  creditable  positions  in  societ)^ 
Although  denominational  ends  are  lost  sight 
of  in  the  single  aim  to  rescue  and  elevate  the.se 
neglected  children,  the  institution  may  be 
deemed  an  integral  part  of  Methodism,  as  the 
committee,  although  not  all  members  of  the 
Wesleyan  body,  make  their  annual  report  to 
the  Conference,  and  Dr.  Stephenson  holds  his 
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place  of  principal  witli  the  sivnctiou  of  tlie 
Couuexioual  authorities.  From  his  well- 
known  cliaracter  as  a temperance  reformer, 
our  readei-s  may  rest  assured  that  true  tem- 
perance is  made  a part  of  the  eilucatioii  of 
tliese  children.  Tliey  are  all  members  of  the 
Rand  of  Hope,  and  have  their  own  meetings. 

In  Mr.  Machin’s  Moral  Force  of  Teetotalism, 
we  have  an  illustration  of  the  encouraiiiuEr  re- 
suits  of  teetotalism,  and  its  influence  in  lead- 
ing men  to  devise  methods  of  doing  good,  at 
the  same  time  showing  how  valuable  institu- 
tions have  sprung  from  humble  efforts  and 
small  beginnings.  Mr.  Machin  says;  “John 
was  a mere  labouring  man  when  he  asso- 
ciated himself  with  teetotalism.  His  only  con- 
cern when  invited  to  take  charge  of  an  infant 
school  was  the  want  of  education.  He  had 
received  little  schooling,  bad  made  no  serious 
business  of  learning,  and  his  writing  and 
ciphering  abilities  had  been  picked  up  as  a 
boy  picks  blackberries  by  the  roadside  on  his 
daily  errands.  In  the  dirtiest,  dustiest,  noi- 
somest,  filthiest  part  of  Lambeth,  John  and 
his  good-natured  wife  took  charge  of  as  un- 
promising a little  crew  of  urchins  as  could 
possibly  be  collected  from  the  river  side,  and 
the  back  yards,  and  unwholesome  alleys. 

“ This  spectacle  of  rags  and  squalor  might 
have  been  generated  in  the  neighbouring  dust- 
heaps,  for  the  very  skins  of  the  children  seemed 
to  have  taken  their  complexion  from  the  re- 
fuse of  the  contiguous  stench  factories.  Here 
John’s  industry  and  peculiar  qualities  in  form- 
ing the  habits  of  children  became  conspicu- 
ously manifest,  and  he  was  next  pjlaced  in  care 
of  a number  of  boys  under  the  patronage  of 
Miss  Portal,  a lady  celebrated  for  works  of 
benevolence.  His  peculiar  points  of  useful- 
ness had  now  a more  suitable  field  of  em- 
ployment, for  most  of  his  pupils  had  gradu- 
ated in  a course  of  crime.  Practised  in  oakum 
Ijickiug  and  on  the  tread-mill;  familiar  with 
the  abodes  of  the  cell,  the  sewer,  and  the 
refuge;  regarding  society  as  their  rightful  prey, 
and  policemen  as  their  natural  enemies,  they 
h.ad  become  masters  in  deceit  and  stratagem; 
but  though  they  could  boast  of  their  dexterity 
in  picking  a pocket  or  in  tipping  the  peeler 
the  double,  under  John’s  management  they 
gradually  showed  a disposition  for  more  hope- 
ful and  industrial  pursuits.  The  institution 
grew,  and  John  is  now  the  master  of  the  Boys’ 
Home,  Wandsworth,  one  of  the  best-conducted 
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I nearly  100  boys  from  eight  to  eighteen,  whom 
he  controls  with  less  trouble  than  it  gives 
many  a mother  to  manage  her  six  children.” 

In  1870  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Refuges  and  Children’s  Aid  Society 
was  established,  and  in  1884  opened  out  New 
Refuge  Buildings,  Strangeways,  Manchester, 
which,  in  addition  to  all  the  ordinary  apart- 
ments and  conveniences,  contain  a large  and 
beautiful  lecture  hall,  where  lectures,  enter- 
tainments, Band  of  Hope  meetings,  &c.,  are 
held.  Further  extensions  were  opened  in 
1890.  The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  was 
held  in  the  town  - hall,  Manchester,  April 
15th,  1890,  when  the  report  showed  that  the 
year  1889-90  began  with  1641  children  under 
the  care  and  training  of  the  committee  in 
the  refuge  and  various  homes,  &c.  Out  of 
465  applications  320  were  permanently  ad- 
mitted, and  29  temporarily;  41  had  been 
placed  in  good  situations;  78  in  good  homes 
in  Canada;  61  with  their  friends;  11  in  other 
institutions;  9 adopted  into  families;  3 sent 
to  training  ship,  and  404  were  retained  in  the 
refuge  and  branch  homes.  The  total  income 
was  £13,558,  12s.  \d.,  and  the  expenditure 
£13,539,  95.  Ad.,  leaving  a balance  in  hand  of 
£19,  2s.  9i. 

The  leading  features  of  this  institution  are 
as  follows: — 1.  No  destitute  boy  or  girl  under 
sixteen  years  of  age  refused  aid  of  some  kind. 
2.  Immediate  admission  to  urgent  cases  with- 
out tbe  delay  and  expense  of  election.  3. 
Children  helped  irrespective  of  creed,  no  ques- 
tion resjiectiug  the  religion  of  applicant  being 
asked.  4.  Habits  of  industry  and  self-help 
are  inculcated  at  once  on  admission  (if  over 
ten  years  of  age),  the  motto  of  the  institution 
being  “We  help  those  who  try  to  help 
THEMSELVES.” 

A similar  institution,  known  as  Mrs.  Birt’s 
“ Sheltering  Homes,”  was  started  in  Byrom 
Street,  Liverpool,  and  Mrs.  Birt  has  made 
several  voy.ages  across  the  Atlantic  wdth  chil- 
dren from  this  and  similar  institutions,  and 
visited  them  in  their  new  homes  on  subsequent 
visits  to  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In 
1889  new  premises  were  erected  and  opened 
in  Myrtle  Street,  Liverpool,  where  Mrs.  Birt’s 
“ Sheltering  Homes”  are  now  located,  the  old 
premises  being  vacated. 

Mr.  Wm.  Quarrier  is  well  known  in  Scot- 
land in  connection  with  the  Orphan  Homes, 
which  he  has  established  on  temperance  prin- 
ciples with  so  much  success.  In  1871  he  made 
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a very  quiet  and  modest  beginuiiig  iu  a large 
room  down  a back  lane,  with  a kitchen  par- 
titioned olf,and  the  bare  brick  walls  brightened 
with  a few  Scripture  te.\ts.  It  was  a cold 
November  night  when  the  first  boy  peeped  in 
at  the  door,  jacketless,  shoeless,  and  all  drip- 
ping with  the  rain.  With  a suspicious  look 
round  he  asked  if  thei’e  were  any  more  boys 
going  to  sleep  there  that  night,  for,  if  not,  he 
was  not  coming  in.  Still  the  warmth  of  the 
tii'e  was  very  enticing,  and  he  slowly  slid  inside 
the  door.  After  a few  kindly  woi’ds  be  felt 
himself  at  home,  the  sodden  rags  were  stripped 
off  the  lad,  and  he  was  cleaned,  clothed,  and 
fed. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  Orphan 
Homes  of  Scotland  twenty  years  ago.  Since 
that  period  great  things  have  been  accom- 
plished. The  “Children’s  City,”  as  the  Homes 
have  been  aptly  termed,  is  beautifully  situated 
at  Bridge  of  Weir,  within  easy  distance  of 
Glasgow  by  rail.  It  is  built  near  the  river 
Gryffe,  and  consists  of  some  forty  buildings 
approached  by  broad  avenues,  while  in  a pro- 
minent position  is  a handsome  church  with  a 
squaie  tower.  Each  of  these  homes  has  ac- 
commodation for  thirty  children,  and  is  under 
the  control  of  a “father”  and  “mother.”  In 
addition  to  the  cottages,  there  is  a training- 
ship  for  boys  which  cost  £3000,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  a retired  sea-captain  and  his 
wife.  Besides  these  homes  in  the  country, 
Mr.  Quarrier  has  a receiving  home  in  Glasgow 
for  boys  and  girls,  a working  boys’  home,  a 
children’s  night  refuge,  and  a young  women’s 
home.  Every  year  he  sends  about  250  of  hi.- 
children  to  Canada,  where  they  are  properly 
cared  for  by  friends  and  helpers.  Mr.  Quar- 
rier’s  large  family  at  the  present  time  (1891) 
numbers  900,  and  the  daily  bill  for  mainten- 
ance is  £35.  During  the  twenty  years  he  has 
received  over  £200,000  in  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions, by  means  of  which  over  5000  children 
have  been  supported,  and  over  3000  sent  to 
Canada. 

The  Good  Templar  and  Temperance  Or- 
phanage was  established  in  1874,  to  maintain, 
clothe,  and  educate  necessitous  orphan  chil- 
dren of  total  abstaineis.  It  was  conducted 
on  hired  premises  until  the  spring  of  1880, 
when  more  eligible  premises  (formerly  known 
as  Sunbury  College)  were  purchased  and 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution. 
The  total  cost  of  the  new  premises,  altera- 
tions, &c.,  with  three  acres  of  land,  situated 


at  Marion  Park,  Sunbury,  Middlesex,  was 
about  £2500,  and  accommodation  is  provided 
for  about  seventy  children.  This  institution 
is  also  supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 
The  board  and  officers  give  their  services 
gratuitously,  and  are  also  subscribers.  No 
part  of  the  income  is  devoted  to  other  pur- 
poses than  the  maintenance  of  the  orphans 
and  the  institution.  Any  person  may  become 
a subscriber,  and  societies.  Good  Templar 
lodges,  &c.,  may  qualify  by  a regular  collec- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  funds,  and  may  enjoy 
all  the  privileges  of  subscribers.  A payment 
of  105.  annually  entitles  any  person  to  nomi- 
nate a candidate,  or  a donation  of  £5  gives  a 
like  privilege  for  life.  The  election  of  can- 
didates rests  with  the  board  of  management. 
All  who  have  any  share  in  the  management, 
&c.,  are  total  abstainers.  The  report  pre- 
sented June  1st,  1889,  states  that  there  were 
thirty  boys  and  twenty-three  girls  then  in 
the  home.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year 
were  £1320,  10s.  b\d.,  and  the  expenditure 
£1332,  3s.  10c7.,the  debt  still  remaining  on  the 
building,  &c.,  being  £2262,  5s.  llo?. 

In  a special  and  peculiar  sense  these  homes 
and  refuges  are  Christian  Bands  of  Hope, 
doing  a grand  and  glorious  work  worthy  of 
the  support  of  benevolent  Christian  people, 
and  are  powerful  aids  to  the  temperance 
movement. 

We  pause  here  to  introduce  a few  parti- 
culars of  the  life  and  labours  of  two  laborious 
and  hououi’ed  workers,  stricken  down  whilst 
iu  the  midst  of  active  usefulness. 

Obed  Catgill  was  born  at  Colne,  Lanca- 
shire, March  22d,  1822.  Shortly  after  his 
birth  his  parents  removed  to  the  village  of 
Askrigg,  in  Wensleydale.  Obed  never  had 
the  advantage  of  school  education,  but  in- 
dustriously gathered  knowledge  and  made 
the  best  possible  use  of  it. 

At  the  early  age  of  seven  years  he  signed 
the  pledge,  and  did  not  rest  until  his  two 
sisters  had  joined  him.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  removed  to  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  was 
for  ten  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Brest,  who 
gave  him  an  excellent  character.  In  1843  he 
joined  John  Clegg  Booth  and  others  in  form- 
ing the  Bradford  Long  Pledge  Teetotal  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Caygill  filling  the  several  offices 
of  registi'ar,  secretary,  treasurer,  and  member 
of  the  committee,  and  also  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Long  Pledge  Temperance  Hall.  He 
also  became  a member  of  the  Order  of  Recha- 
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bites  in  J une,  1845,  and  continued  to  take  an 
active  i>art  in  its  operations. 

When  the  Bradford  borough  police  was 
formed  in  1847,  Mr.  Caygill  was  induced  to 
become  a member,  and  in  1856  was  appointed 
to  an  inspectoi-ship  in  the  West  Riding  con- 
stabulary. In  1862  he  was  presented  with  a 
silver  watch  by  the  inhabitants  of  Slaithwaite 
and  neighbourhood,  as  a token  of  their  high 
esteem  for  him  as  a public  oflicer.  At  Christ- 
mas, 1862,  he  returned  to  Bradford,  and 
entered  on  the  business  of  his  brother  John 
in  June,  1863,  the  brother  emigrating  to  New 
Zealand.  In  the  same  year  he  became  an  ear- 
nest Christian  worker,  taking  a class  in  the 
Sunday-school,  and  afterwards  being  elected 
chapel  steward  of  Bethesda  Churcli.  He  left 
his  house  on  the  7th  March,  1867,  to  proceed 
by  train  to  Low  Moor,  to  carry  the  funeral 
money  to  the  family  of  a deceased  brother 
Rechabite,  but  on  the  way  a collision  occurred 
in  which  he  was  seriously  injured.  He  was 
taken  home,  and  said  to  his  sou,  “They  offered 
me  brandy,  but  I refused,  and  asked  for  water, 
which  they  brought  to  me  in  a frying-pan, 
but  it  was  very  acceptable.”  On  the  8th  he 
became  insensible,  and  died  on  the  11th,  aged 
forty-four  years. 

John  Cunliffe  was  born  at  Todmorden, 
Yorkshire,  in  the  autumn  of  1808.  Within 
a few  months  of  attaining  his  twenty-first 
year  he  removed  to  Bolton,  and  immediately 
joined  himself  to  the  Methodist  New  Con- 
nexion Society,  becoming  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school,  and  an  active  official 
member  of  the  church.  From  1858  to  1860 
inclusive,  he  was  a member  of  the  Bolton 
town-council,  and  for  some  years  was  an  active 
worker  in  connection  with  the  Bolton  Bene- 
volent Society.  He  also  assisted  in  establishing 
a local  penny  savings-bank,  was  secretary  of 
the  Freehold  Land  Society,  and  chairman  of 
the  Lancashire  Cotton  Spinning  Company,  an 
active  member  of  the  Mechanics’  Institution, 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  free  library. 

As  a temperance  reformer  Mr.  Cunliffe  was  an 
earnest  laborious  worker  from  an  early  period. 
Like  some  of  the  Preston  men,  as  soon  as  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  subject,  he  be- 
gan to  act  privately  upon  the  total  abstinence 
principle,  and  after  a few  months’  experiment 
signed  the  teetotal  pledge  on  the  20th  of  May, 
1835,  and  from  that  time  devoted  his  energies 
to  the  movement.  He  joined  the  Independent 
Order  of  Rechabites,  and  as  early  as  1837 


represented  the  Bolton  district  at  the  annual 
movable  committee  held  in  Liverpool,  again 
at  Leeds  in  1839,  and  in  Edinburgh  in  1842. 
He  also  represented  the  Bolton  society  at  the 
World’s  Temperance  Convention  in  1846,  and 
at  the  demonstration  at  the  Great  Exhibition 
in  London  in  1851.  In  1848  he  was  appointed 
financial  and  corresponding  secretary  to  the 
British  Temperance  League,  and  held  office 
for  twelve  years,  when  other  duties  compelled 
him  to  resign,  and  he  was  the  recipient  of  a 
substantial  testimonial  of  regard  from  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  League.  During 
his  term  of  office  he  edited  the  British  Tein- 
perance  Advocate  and  Band  of  Hope  Journal, 
and  took  a lively  interest  in  the  Sunday- 
closing question.  As  editor  of  the  Bolton 
Guardian,  and  principal  of  a large  business 
concern,  his  energies  were  taxed  to  the  utter- 
most, nevertheless  he  continued  his. interest 
in  the  Rechabite  Order,  and  shortly  before 
his  death  held  the  office  of  High  Chief  Ruler, 
and  edited  the  Rechabite  Magazine.  He  died 
October  24th,  1868. 

In  1870,  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder  Sen,  a 
talented  native  of  India,  visited  England,  and 
during  the  course  of  his  sojourn  in  the  country 
he  addressed  a number  of  meetings  in  London, 
Manchester,  &c.,  and  those  who  heard  him 
will  never  forget  his  burning  eloquence  and 
scathing  denunciations  of  our  Christian  govern- 
ments for  the  bitter  wrongs  done  to  India,  in 
forcing  upon  an  unwilling  people,  for  the  sake 
of  revenue,  the  accursed  liquor  traffic,  which 
was  ruining  and  destroying  the  noblest  of  the 
sons  of  that  country.  He  reminded  them  of 
the  fact  that,  previous  to  the  settlement  of 
Europeans  in  India,  the  Hindoos  for  genera- 
tions back  were  total  abstainers,  but  now  the 
best  blood  of  India  was  being  sacrificed  and 
the  people  enslaved  by  this  hellish  fire-water. 
On  his  return  to  India,  Mr.  Chunder  Sen  and 
his  friends  laboured  most  assiduously  to  pro- 
mote temperance  principles  and  to  organize 
societies,  but  his  early  death  proved  a serious 
blow  to  the  various  movements  of  which  he 
was  the  guiding  spirit. 

Keshub  Chunder  Sen  belonged  by  birth  to 
the  Physician  caste  (next  to  the  Brahmins  in 
importance),  and  his  grandfather.  Ram  Coinul 
Sen,  filled  offices  of  special  trust  at  Calcutta, 
in  which  city  Keshub  Chunder  Sen  was  born 
in  the  year  1837.  He  was  trained  in  the 
Hindoo  religion,  but  his  education  in  an  Eng- 
lish college  soon  destroyed  his  faith  in  the 
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tenets  of  his  ancestors,  yet  it  was  some  years 
before  he  avowed  his  .adoption  of  those  views 
which  he  afterwards  so  ably  and  heroic.ally 
propounded.  He  bec,anie  a prominent  and 
influential  member  of  a religious  body  of  Hin- 
doos known  as  the  Brahmo  Somaj  (Church  of 
God)  of  Calcutta,  and  wrote  and  published 
several  woi'ks  on  the  Theistic  f.aith.  In  1866 
there  was  a split  upon  some  question  of  caste, 
and  Chunder  Sen  became  the  leader  of  the 
reform  party,  whotook  the  nameof  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  of  India.  They  notonly  rejected  thedog- 
matic  .and  legendary  aspects  of  Brahminism, 
but  also  opposed  all  those  corruptions  which  had 
sprung  out  of  Paganism,  or  clustered  around 
it.  They  advocated  the  abolition  of  caste, 
the  liberty  of  marriage  to  widows,  the  educa- 
tion of  females,  the  spread  of  temperance,  the 
suppression  of  the  liquor  and  opium  traffic,  and 
in  short,  joined  with  the  Christians  of  India  in 
an  effort  to  redeem  her  from  the  superstitions 
and  vices  of  many  ages. 

With  a view  to  see  and  learn  something  of 
the  working  of  Christian  institutions  in  Great 
Britain,  and  to  secure  the  aid  of  friends  of 
India  for  the  promotion  of  reforms  dependent 
on  government  intervention,  the  Baboo  visited 
England  in  1870.  During  his  stay  of  five 
months  he  addressed  audiences  from  the  pulpit 
and  platform  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  opened  up  com- 
munication with  persons  of  the  highest  official 
station. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1870,  he  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  in 
St.  James’  Hall,  London,  when,  in  the  course 
of  a thrilling  address,  he  spoke  as  follows: 
“There  are  redeeming  features  in  the  British 
administi’ation  of  India.  All  this  I have 
publicly  acknowledged,  and  as  long  as  I live 
I shall  never  be  slow  to  .acknowledge  this 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  But  at  the 
s.ame  time  allow  me  to  say,  now  that  I am  in 
England,  that  I find  there  are  thousands  ready 
to  strengthen  my  hands  in  this  great  question 
— that  the  British  government  ought  to  take 
measures  instantaneously  to  obliterate  the 
slur  that  has  been  cast  upon  it,  by  .abolishing 
both  the  iniquitous  opium  traffic,  which  ye.arly 
kills  thousands  of  the  poor  Chinese  people, 
and  th.at  sad  liquor  traffic  which  devours  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  ra.any  of  my  countrymen. 
How  is  this  managed  in  my  country?  Every 
year  the  excise  officers  send  up  offici.al  reports 
to  government,  in  which,  after  putting  facts 


and  figures  indicative  of  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
cise system,  these  officers  enumerate,  as  a rule 
and  on  principle,  the  names  of  all  those  subor- 
dinjite  officers  who  have,  during  that  year,  en- 
abled themselves  to  show  larger  returns.  Is  not 
this  liquor  traffic  carried  on  in  India  simply, 
solely,  and  exclusively  for  the  sake  of  revenue? 
Is  there  any  other  motive  that  actuates  the 
British  government?  It  is  simply  a ques- 
tion of  money.  These  names  are  put  forward 
before  the  government,  showing  that  these 
people  have  contributed  greatly  to  increase 
the  revenue  from  this  source,  and  the  names 
of  these  men  are  systematically  taken  notice 
of  by  government  as  praiseworthy  officers. 
They  are  immensely  praised,  their  vanity  is 
flattered,  and  they  are  made  to  believe  that 
their  promotion  to  higher  offices  depends 
greatly  upon  efficiency  in  this  respect.  If 
revenue  is  increased  in  this  way  from  the 
sufferings  and  wickedness  and  demoralization 
of  the  people,  better  that  we  should  have  no 
revenue  at  all.  There  are  sources  of  revenue 
— honest  and  right  sources — and  if  only  the 
Briti.sh  government  will  try  to  employ  them, 
great  shall  be  the  Indian  revenue,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  promote  the  true,  intellectual, 
social,  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people,  and 
at  the  same  time  close  these  liquor  shops  for 
ever  and  ever.” 

On  the  25th  of  June  he  was  entertained  in 
the  Trevely.an  Hotel,  Manchester,  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Alliance,  and  m.ade  a long  and 
interesting  speech;  as  also  at  Bristol,  Liver- 
pool, Edinburgh,  Glasgow, and  London,  always 
denouncing  the  tr.affic,  and  showing  the  neces- 
sity of  a radical  reform. 

He  was  present  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Fete 
on  the  30th  of  August,  where  he  addressed  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Temperance  League, 
held  in  the  conceit- room;  and  on  the  6th  of 
September  a farewell  meeting  was  held,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League,  in  the  New  Town 
Hall,  Shoreditch,  when  the  Baboo  w.as  pre- 
sented with  a superbly  bound  album,  contain- 
ing an  address,  and  photographic  portraits  of 
many  of  the  temperance  advocates  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  A general  farewell  soiree 
w.as  held  in  the  H.anover  Squ.are  Rooms,  Lon- 
don, September  12th,  1870,  and  on  the  17th 
of  that  month  the  illustrious  Indian  reformer 
sailed  from  South.ampton  for  his  home  in  C;d- 
cutt.a.  In  January,  1884,  the  mournful  .an- 
nouncement w.as  m.ade  that  he  h.ad  died  at 
the  early  .age  of  forty-seven  years. 
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Sasipada  Banerjee,  P.  C.  Mozoonular,  aucl 
other  illustrious  visitors  from  India  told  the 
same  story  as  Chunder  Sen,  and  fully  con- 
firmed the  statements  of  Archdeacon  Jetfrys. 

In  1883  P.  C.  Mozoomdar  delivered  a lec- 
ture at  Dundee,  in  the  course  of  which  he  made 
reference  to  the  drinking  customs  of  India, 
and  said : “ The  English  had  sent  to  India 
philosophy,  science,  cand  literature,  and  the 
Christian  religion;  but  why  did  they  send 
their  rum?  In  India,  Western  education  had 
removed  the  restrictions  of  caste,  had  broken 
down  the  barriers  of  the  old  religion,  so  that 
there  was  no  check  on  those  who  adopted 
English  modes  of  life.  Drunkenness  was 
lighting  pyres  untimely  on  the  banks  of  their 
sacred  rivers,  and  they  were  unable  to  deal 
with  the  evil”  {British  Temperance  Advocate, 
1883,  p.  938). 

Sasipada  Banerjee  was  a member  of  the 
Brahmo  Somaj  movement  in  India,  which 
embraces  a large  proportion  of  learned  Hin- 
doos, who,  studying  the  Koran  of  the  Moham- 
medans and  the  Bible  of  the  Christians,  re- 
solved to  combine  the  meditative  spirit  of  the 
ancient  Hindoos,  the  enthusiasm  of  Moham- 
medans, and  the  charity  of  Christians. 

Sasipada  Banerjee  lived  at  Barana-hanger, 
about  five  miles  from  Calcutta,  and  despite 
the  bitter  persecution  to  which  he  and  his 
friends  were  subjected  he  set  about  institut- 
ing a new  order  of  things.  He  began  in  a 
daring  manner  to  face  the  prejudices  and 
customs  of  society  by  educating  his  female 
relatives  and  friends.  This  was  a strange 
thing  to  do  in  a country  and  amongst  a people 
where  daughters  were  bartered  like  cattle, 
wives  were  not  allowed  to  eat  with  their 
husbands,  widows  were  not  considered  fit 
to  partake  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
and  were  buried  alive  or  burnt  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  husbands. 

In  1865  Miss  Mary  Carpenter  visited  India, 
and  at  her  suggestion  a Social  Improvement 
Society  was  formed,  of  which  IHr.  Banerjee 
became  the  untiring  secretary.  A library  was 
set  on  foot,  lectures  wei-e  given,  and  evening 
classes  were  instituted  to  teach  the  more  ig- 
norant people  to  read  and  write.  While  this 
work  was  going  on,  wine-shops  were  thrust 
upon  the  people,  and  their  numbers  multi- 
plied on  every  hand.  Banerjee  and  his  friends 
got  up  petitions  and  had  them  signed  in  order 
to  try  to  get  these  pest  - houses  suppressed. 
They  organized  aTemperauce  Society,  of  which 


Banerjee  was  president,  and  its  pledge  went 
to  the  I’oot  of  the  whole  matter,  proliibitiug 
its  members  from  buying,  selling,  giving,  or 
taking  any  intoxicants.  The  president  loved 
to  quote  from  the  ancient  laws  the  sentiment, 
“ Do  not  take  shelter  in  a wine-shop,  even  to 
escape  being  trodden  upon  by  an  elephant.” 
His  action  roused  the  ire  of  the  wine  mer- 
chants, and  one  of  them  had  Banerjee  and  his 
friends  arrested  for  murder,  which  case  arose 
purely  from  their  connecting  themselves  with 
the  temperance  cause.  The  “murdered”  man 
was  simply  concealed  by  the  wine  merchant, 
and  was  ultimately  dragged  forth  alive  and  well. 

In  1871  Sasipada  Banerjee  visited  England 
to  learn  something  about  her  institutions,  and 
to  raise  up  active  sympathy  for  the  Hindoo 
people  by  advocating  the  formation  of  local 
committees  in  connection  with  an  association 
started  at  Bristol,  under  the  auspices  of  Miss 
Mary  Carpenter,  Professor  F.  W.  Newman, 
Chunder  Sen,  and  others.  In  October,  1871, 
he  took  part  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
U.  K.  Alliance  at  Manchester,  and  his  burn- 
ing eloquence  and  fierce  denunciation  of  the 
accursed  liquor  traffic  are  distinctly  remem- 
bered to  this  day.  During  his  short  stay  in 
England  he  was  kindly  received,  and  had  the 
warmest  sympathies  of  the  friends  of  the  Alli- 
ance and  other  temperance  organizations.  He 
was  an  enthusiastic  Good  Templar,  and  an 
earnest,  devoted  temperance  and  religious  re- 
former. 

In  the  autumn  of  1871  Professor  Leone  Levi 
presented  a report  to  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass,  M.P., 
on  the  “Capital  Invested  and  the  Number  of 
Persons  engaged  in  the  Liquor  Trades,”  which 
was  printed  and  widely  circulated,  and  upon 
which  some  of  the  most  absurd  calculations 
were  based  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation 
to  which  the  liquor  vendors  would  be  entitled 
if  the  traffic  was  pi'ohibited. 

Professor  Levi  estimated  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  traffic  as  follows:— 

Labourers  engaged  in  the  production  of 

barley, 60,000 

Labourers  engaged  in  the  production  of  hops,  12,000 
Persons  employed  in  malting  and  brewing,  66,000 
Persons  employed  in  distilling  and  rectifying,  6,000 
Persons  employed  in  bottling,  coopering, 

still-making,  carriages,  &c.,  - . 100,000 

Persons  employed  in  cork  and  glass-making,  2,000 
Persons  employed  in  public-houses  and 

beer-houses, 600,000 

- 846,000 


Total, 
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Add  the  families  dependent  upon  these 
workers,  and  the  number  of  persons,  either 
immediately  employed  or  dependent  on  the 
various  branches  of  the  trade,  may  be  safely 
taken  at  one  million  and  a half  (1,500,000). 

These  estimates  were  proved  to  be  mere 
conjectures  without  any  verification,  there 
being  no  data  to  prove  that  four  persons,  upon 
the  average,  ai’e  employed  in  every  public- 
house  and  beer-shop  of  the  three  kingdoms. 
The  beer-shops  constitute  one-fourth  of  the 
licensed  drink-shops,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
any  of  these,  in  town  or  country,  engage  the 
services  of  four  persons;  in  many  cases,  in 
addition  to  attending  to  the  selling  of  the 
liquor,  the  publican  attends  to  some  other 
business.  There  are  very  few  cases  where 
every  twentieth  person  is  supported  by  some 


branch  of  the  liquor  trade,  so  that  it  is  evident 
that  this  estimate  was  a very  e.\aggerated  one. 
But,  if  the  money  which  is  annually  expjended 
on  intoxicating  liquors  was  diverted  to  legiti- 
mate trade,  more  than  twice  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  liquor  traile  would 
find  honest  and  remunerative  emidoyment, 
the  amount  expended  in  labour  being  so  much 
more  in  manufactures,  &c.  In  addition  to 
this,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  liquor  traffic  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  pauperism,  crime, 
insanity,  vice,  and  disorder,  and  necessitates 
a considerable  increase  of  taxation  to  support 
the  victims  of  these  evils  in  our  poorhouses, 
prisons,  lunatic  asylums,  &c. 

Professor  Levi  estimated  capital,  fixed  and 
floating,  invested  in  the  liquor  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  follows: — 


Fixed  Capital. 

Half  the 
Floating  Capital. 

Total. 

Beer,  ... 

Spirits — British, 

„ Foreign,  and  Wine, 

Glass  Bottle  and  Cork  Manufacturers, 

Wine  and  Spirit  Dealers,  Bottlers,  &c.,  ... 

Public-houses, 

Wages  of  Dealers,  Workmen,  Bottlers,  &c.. 
Wages  of  Public-house  Servants,  ... 
License  Duties, 

£12,400,000 

5.000. 000 

500,000 

3.000. 000 
57,000,000 

£16,000,000 

7.200.000 

6.900.000 

2,000,000 

250.000 
6,000,000 

850.000 

£28,400,000 

12,200,000 

6,900,000 

500.000 

5.000. 000 
57,000,000 

250.000 

6.000. 000 

850.000 

Total, 

£77,900,000 

£39,200,000 

£117,100,000 

“ In  this  calculation,  the  floating  capital  is 
taken  at  one-half,  in  order  to  represent  as  ac- 
curately as  possible  the  amount  actually  in- 
vested at  any  one  time. 

“ It  thus  appears  that  the  aggregate  invest- 
ment is  17,100,000,  and  it  is  distributed  in  the 
following  proportions: — England,^92, 315,000; 
Scotland,  ^13,344,000;  Ireland,  .£11,441,000.” 

In  a paper  read  before  the  Statistical  Society 
of  London,  January  16th,  1872,  Professor  Levi 
reduced  this  estimate  to  £114,000,000,  and  he 
admitted  that  it  might  be  subjected  to  an  im- 
mense reduction  if  the  value  of  the  property 
capable  of  being  used  other  than  in  the  liquor 
and  subsidiary  trades  were  subtracted  from 
the  totals.  The  estimate  as  to  “ fixed  capital” 
goes  on  the  fallacious  assunqflion  that  the  pro- 
perty referred  to  has  no  value  except  as  pro- 
perty held  by  liquor  vendors;  and  the  estimate 
as  to  the  “floating  capital”  is  arrived  at  by 
reckoning  the  value  of  raw  materials,  cost  of 
production,  wages,  excise  taxes,  and  license 
duties,  and  then  dividing  the  whole  by  two ! 


The  Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  M.A.,  P.S.S.,  in  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “Statistics  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic,”  ably  criticised  these  figures,and  showed 
that  the  fixed  and  floating  capital  insepar- 
able from  the  liquor  traffic  did  not  exceed 
£37,350,000,  and  that  the  figui-es  given  by 
Professor  Levi  were  delusive  and  unreliable. 

The  two  statements  require  to  be  very  care- 
fully studied  before  any  definite  conclusions 
can  be  arrived  at.  Mr.  William  Hoyle  of 
Tottington  also  took  up  the  subject,  and,  in 
Waste  of  Wealth,  Our  National  Resources,  &c., 
proved  to  a demonstration,  that  our  “ national 
resources”  are  worse  than  wasted  in  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  consumption  of  alco- 
holic liquors. 

The  remarkable  success  of  the  voluntary 
Sunday-closing  movement,  inaugurated  by  the 
Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  is  one  of  the 
strongest  possible  arguments /or,  and  the  best 
illustrations  of  the  benefits  of  Sunday  closing 
of  public-houses.  Here  moral  suasiox  was 
fully  and  fairly  tried,  and  the  necessity  for 
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Icgidative  action  to  aid  in  securing  these  bene- 
fits wiis  fully  deinonstrateil.  Early  in  1857, 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Furlong,  Bishop  of  Ferns, 
was  moved  by  seeing  the  fearful  results  of 
Sunday  drinking  in  his  diocese,  and  he  came 
to  the  determination  to  try  what  earnest  en- 
treaty and  kind  persuasion  would  do  with 
those  engaged  in  the  traffic.  He  made  an 
aft’ectionateaiipeal  to  the  publicans  themselves, 
and  besought  them,  in  the  interests  of  mor- 
ality, religion,  &c.,  to  refrain  from  pursuing 
their  avocation  on  Sunday,  and  to  this  they 
consented;  with  what  results  the  following 
letter  will  show:— 

“Wexford,  January  28th,  1872. 

“Dear  Sir, — The  closing  of  public-houses  on 
Sunday  in  this  diocese  dates  from  June,  1857.  It 
has  been  since  that  time  faithfully  observed,  and 
the  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  disorder,  which  were 
in  former  times  but  too  frequent,  have  altogether 
disappeared.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  are 
not  occasional  violations  of  this  observance ; but 
they  are  comparatively  few,  furtively  committed, 
and  by  a small  number  of  delinquents.  In  Wex- 
ford, being  a seaport,  these  transgressions  are  more 
frequent.  ...  I can  say  with  perfect  truth,  that 
the  calm  and  abstinence  from  all  disturbance  and 
disorder  which  pervades  this  diocese  on  the  Sab- 
bath is  a result  of  Sunday  closing,  for  which  we 
have  much  reason  to  be  thankful  to  Providence. — I 
remain,  dear  sir,  yours  faithfully,  T.  Furlong.” 

The  example  and  success  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ferns  encouraged  the  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Leahy, 
the  Archbishop  of  Cashel — whose  diocese  in- 
cludes the  town  and  county  of  Tipperary, 
which,  previous  to  1861,  was  so  notorious  for 
its  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  violence  on 
Sunday,  that  respectable  females  could  not 
pass  through  the  streets  without  being  in  dan- 
ger of  annoyance  and  molestation — to  try  the 
same  course  with  the  liquor  sellers  in  his  dio- 
cese, and  the  result  was  also  highly  encourag- 
ing. The  archbishop  thus  wrote  on  the  sub- 
ject in  1872: — 

“Thurles,  January  27th,  1872. 

“Dear  Sir, — The  object  of  the  deputation  which 
is  to  wait  on  the  chief  secretary  next  Tuesday  on 
the  part  of  the  Irish  Association  for  Closing  Pub- 
lic-houses on  Sundays  has  my  most  cordial  ap- 
proval. As  you  are  aware,  we  have  had  in  force 
throughout  this  diocese  about  a dozen  years  a Sun- 
day temperance  law  to  the  effect  that,  except  in 
cases  of  necessity  or  of  a person  travelling,  no  one 
should  buy  or  sell  spirituous  liquors  in  any  quantity 
on  Sundays.  Making  allowances  for  occasional 
breaches  here  and  there,  very  few  in  number,  and 
for  the  most  part  trivial  in  their  nature,  our  Sun- 


day temperance  law  has  been  up  to  the  present 
faithfully  observed  by  the  people,  and  has  wrought 
immense  good.  A drunken  m.an  is  r.arely  to  be 
seen  amongst  us  on  Sundays.  Rioting  and  blas- 
pheming— the  inevitable  consequences  of  excess  in 
drinking — which  before  the  introduction  of  our 
law  prevailed  to  a lamentable  extent,  have  ceased 
to  desecrate  the  Sunday  and  to  disgrace  our  towns. 
The  committals  to  bridewell  for  drunkenness  on 
Sundays,  steadily  decreasing  from  year  to  year, 
have  been  reduced  to  a very  low  figure,  as  appears 
from  tabular  returns  published  from  time  to  time, 
and  compiled  with  laudable  care  by  Mr.  O’Kearney 
of  Cashel  Bridewell.  And  while  our  Sunday  tem- 
perance law  has  been  thus  successful  in  its  opera- 
tions, it  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  led  even  in  a 
solitary  instance  to  the  setting  up  of  unlicensed 
or  ‘shebeen  houses,’  or  what  may  be  called  ‘home’ 
drunkenness,  two  evils  which  some  persons  appre- 
hend might  follow  from  the  closing  of  licensed 
houses  on  Sunday.  The  experiment  we  have  made 
in  this  diocese,  put  to  the  test  of  a twelve  years’ 
trial,  has,  thank  God,  realized  my  most  sanguine 
expectations.  , . . Resting  on  my  experience 

of  the  working  of  our  Sunday  temperance  law 
for  so  many  years,  I cordially  approve  of  the 
object  which  brings  your  deputation  to  the  chief 
secretary  on  Tuesday  next,  and  I bid  God-speed 
to  the  Irish  Association  for  Closing  Public-houses 
on  Sunday. — I have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 
yours  faithfully, 

“ Patrick  Leahy,  Archbishop  of  Cashel.” 

A most  striking  proof  of  the  estimation  in 
whicli  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  held  the 
work  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  is  given  in  a 
report  in  the  Freeman’s  Journal  of  the  wel- 
come given  to  his  grace  on  his  return  from 
Rome  in  1867.  On  the  23d  of  July,  1867,  a 
deputation  from  the  parishioners  of  Thurles 
waited  on  his  grace,  and  presented  him  with 
an  address,  which  contained  the  following 
paragraph:  “We  heg  to  refer  in  a special 
manner  to  the  Sunday  temperance  law,  so 
wisely  introduced  by  your  grace  into  your 
archdiocese,  thereby  striking  the  most  effec- 
tual blow  against  the  debasing  vice  of  drunken- 
ness, to  which  the  few  crimes  now  committed 
in  our  country  are  mainly  attributable.”  Arch- 
bishop Leahy,  in  his  reply  observes:  “ As  they 
submitted  to  the  Sunday  temperance  law 
without  a murmur,  so  do  they  observe  it  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.”  The  happy  effects  of  this 
beneficent  voluntary  regulation  is  strikingly 
confirmed  by  the  following  communication 
from  Mr.  Denis  O’Kearney,  governor  of 
Cashel  Prison: — 
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'■  rrison,  Cashel,  September  6,  1870. 

“ The  temperance  law,  as  established  in  this  dio- 
cese, has  been  observed  with  the  greatest  fidelity, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  success  which  has 
attended  its  promulgation  and  enforcement  within 
this  diocese  will  induce  the  rest  of  the  Catholic 
prelates  to  introduce  it  into  their  respective  dio- 
ceses. The  habit  once  overcome  on  Sunday  (the 
day  which  it  is,  unhappily,  most  largely  indulged 
in),  its  gradual  decline  during  the  rest  of  the  week 
may  be  calculated  upon,  and  the  profanation  of  the 
Sabbath  by  the  commission  of  sins  which  are  almost 
uniformly  the  concomitant  of  intoxication,  will  no 
longer  be  a scandal,  a curse,  and  a reproach  to  an 
otherwise  moral  and  religious  people.” 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Coiiaty,  Bishop  of  Kil- 
more,  testifies  to  the  value  of  the  Sunday  tem- 
perance law  in  his  diocese  in  the  following  com- 
munication:— 

“ My  deae  Sir, — I regret  that  the  many  duties 
which  I now  have  to  discharge  precludes  my  join- 
ing your  deputation.  My  views  on  the  advan- 
tage of  closing  public-houses  on  Sunday  are  already 
known  to  you.  I need  not,  therefore,  repeat  them; 
but  I may  add  that  every  day  gives  fresh  evi- 
dence of  the  great  good  effected  by  the  system  you 
advocate.  I believe  that  the  great  majority  of  re- 
spectable Protestant  publicans  of  this  diocese  close 
on  Sunday;  some  of  a low  class  do  not,  but  their 
influence  is  not  much  felt.  The  closing  of  public- 
houses  as  proposed  does  not  in  any  possible  way 
contribute  to  illicit  sale  (as  unlicensed  houses  are 
unknown  amongst  us),  but  goes  very  far  to  increase 

temperance  and  establish  order 

Thus  carrying  out  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the 
deputat'on,  much  will  be  done  to  promote  peace, 
order,  and  social  happiness. — I have  the  honour  to 
be,  yours  faithfully, 

“ Nicholas  Conaty,  Bishop  of  Kilmore.” 

In  addition  to  these  admirable  voluntar}^ 
Sunday-closing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
tholic prelates,  the  friends  of  temperance  (lay 
and  clerical  of  all  creeds)  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  promote  the  object  in  view, 
and  to  secure  legal  aid  in  the  suppression  of 
the  Sunday  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1870,  an  influential 
deputation  waited  upon  the  home  secretary  on 
the  subject  of  Sunday  closing,  and  on  the  3d 
of  March,  1870,  a very  important  deputation  of 
Irish  M.P.’s  waited  upon  Mr.  Fortescue,  the 
Irish  secretary,  to  lay  before  him  their  views  in 
favour  of  the  Sunday  closing  of  public-houses 
in  Ireland.  On  the  28th  of  February,  1872, 
Sir  Dominic  J Corrigan,  M.P.,  brought  into 
the  House  of  Commons  a special  bill  for  the 


closing  of  public-houses  in  Ireland  on  Sundays, 
but  it  did  not  get  beyond  the  first  reading. 

Some  time  previous  to  this  an  Irish  Sunday- 
closing Association  had  been  formed,  but  its 
founders  and  officials  were  hardly  the  right 
men  to  lay  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  friends  of  temperance  in  Ireland. 
On  the  9th  of  December,  1873,  a national  con- 
ference was  held  in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  lord -mayor  of  that  city, 
when  the  Irish  Association  for  Closing  Public- 
houses  on  Sunday  was  reconstituted,  Sir  Do- 
minic J.  Corrigan,  Bart.,  being  elected  presi- 
dent. The  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  the  Catholic  bishops  of 
Derry,  Kilmore,  Cashel,  Clogher,  Ferns,  Li- 
merick, Dromore,  Ossory,  Ross,  and  Kerry; 
the  Rev.  William  Magill,  moderator  of  General 
Assembly;  Rev.  James  Wilson,  president  of 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Conference;  the  Very 
Rev.  A.  O’Connell,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Dublin;  the 
Very  Rev.  H.  H.  Dickenson,  D.D.,  Dean  of 
Chapel  Royal;  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Stevenson  of 
Rathgar;  the  Rev.  J.  W.  M‘Kay,  secretary, 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference;  the  Rev. 
George  Vance,  Sligo,  and  a number  of  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  magistrates,  and  others 
were  elected  as  vice-presidents.  The  honorary 
secretaries  were  Henry  Wighani  and  A.  J. 
Nicholls,  LL.B.,  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell  being 
secretary,  and  Mr.  W.G.  Cox  travelling  agent. 
Thus  the  organization  became  a thoroughly 
representative  and  powerful  one. 

The  thirty-seventh  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  at  Lan- 
caster, July  5th  and  6th,  1871,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  Mr.  Joseph  Thorp.  A long  and 
ably  written  report  was  presented,  setting 
forth  the  position  and  work  of  the  League 
during  the  preceding  year,  and  giving  a brief 
abstract  of  the  various  measures  bearing  upon 
or  affecting  the  temperance  movement,  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  of  the  action  taken  thereon  by  the 
League.  The  executive  felt  constrained  to 
oppose  Mr.  Bruce’s  bill,  and  to  continue  the 
agitation  in  favour  of  the  Sunday  closing  of 
public-houses. 

In  speaking  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
League  in  the  death  of  the  Rev.  E.  F.  Quant, 
secretary,  the  executive  said: — “In  Mr. 
Quant’s  place  the  committee  appointed  Mr.  Fre- 
derick Atkin,  who  had  been  long  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  League  as  one  of  its  agents,  and 
who  consequently  was  well  acquainted  with 
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the  requii'enients  of  the  auxiliaries.  They  feel 
that  the  pains  which  he  has  taken  in  master- 
ing the  i-ontine  of  the  office,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  carried  on  there,  in  some 
respects  so  different  from  that  to  which  he  had 
been  accustomed,  deserve  not  their  thanks 
alone,  but  those  of  the  League.”  That  Mr. 
Atkin  proved  himself  to  be  an  able  and 
efficient  secretary  there  can  be  no  question 
whatevei',  and  he  served  the  League  well  and 
faithfully,  until  it  was  determined  to  remove 
the  chief  offices  from  Bolton  to  Sheffield. 

In  1871  the  third  medical  temperance  de- 
claration was  prepared  by  Professor  Parkes, 
on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  and  Mr. 
Eobert  Eae,  and  it  was  signed  by  269  leading 
members  of  the  hospital  staffs.  Amongst 
those  whose  signatures  were  attached  were 
Sir  G.  Burrows,  Sir  T.  Watson,  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  Sir  W.  Ferguson,  Sir  J.  Paget,  Sir 
E.  Martin,  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  Dr.  B.  Gibb, 
and  Sir  J.  Bardsley.  This  declaration  “re- 
cording the  wide-spread  belief  that  the  incon- 
siderate prescription  of  large  quantities  of 
alcoholic  liquids  by  medical  men  had  given 
rise  to  intemperance,  urged  the  need  for  me- 
dical practitioners  to  prescribe  these  liquors 
only  under  a sense  of  grave  responsibility;  that 
alcohol  in  whatever  form  should  be  prescribed 


with  as  much  care  as  any  powerful  drug,  and 
that  the  directions  for  its  use  should  be  so 
framed  as  not  to  be  interpreted  as  a sanction 
for  excess,  or  necessarily  for  the  continuance 
of  its  use  when  the  occasion  was  passed.” 

On  the  18th  and  19th  of  June,  1872,  the 
thirty-eighth  annual  conference  of  the  British 
Temperance  League  was  held  at  Scarborough, 
when  the  report  presented  was  a very  healthy 
and  vigorous  one.  The  executive  had  deemed 
it  advisable  to  use  the  pruning-hook,  and  cut 
off  some  of  the  dead  and  effete  branches,  and 
presented  a list  of  bona-fide  auxiliaries,  so  that 
the  League  was  found  to  consist  of  121  auxil- 
iaries, all  living  subscribing  branches.  At 
this  conference  the  representative  of  the  Irish 
Temperance  League  attended  and  was  warmly 
received.  After  some  discussion  it  was  once 
more  decided  that  Bolton  be  the  executive 
town.  The  sixteenth  resolution  of  this  con- 
ference shows  the  advanced  opinion  of  the 
temperance  reformers  then  assembled.  It  ran 
thus: — “That  this  conference  is  of  opinion 
that  the  time  has  arrived  when  temperance 
reformers  of  all  shades  of  opinion  should  unite 
together  and  sink  political  differences,  in  order 
to  secure  for  their  principles  that  parliamen- 
tary and  municipal  representation  which  their 
vast  importance  demands.” 
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Some  writers  have  attempted  to  create  an 
impression  that  the  temperance  reformation 
began  with,  and  worked  its  way  up  from  a 
vei'v  humble  origin,  that  because  it  was  advo- 
cated by  working  men  only  it  had  to  face  the 
opposition  of  the  clergy,  gentry  and  nobility, 
and  especially  of  the  princes  and  rulers  of  the 
various  countries  into  which  it  was  introduced. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  it  has  from  time  to  time 
had  the  patronage  and  support  of  some  few  of 
the  “ princes  of  the  earth,”  men  and  women  of 
the  very  highest  social  position.  This  fact  is 
of  much  more  importance  to  some  persons  than 
to  others.  Truth  is  truth,  and  right  is  right, 
no  matter  who  adopts  it,  or  who  attempts  to 
gainsay  it.  But,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Christ,  even  so  now,  there  are  persons  ready 
to  ask,  “Have  any  of  the  rulers  believed  on 
him?”  When  total  abstainers  are  received  at 
court,  and  their  principles  commended,  then 
they  have  access  to  circles  hitherto  closed 
against  them.  When  a prince  of  the  “ royal 
house”  boldly  denounces  strong  drink  as  “the 
only  tei’rible  enemy  which  England  has  to 
fear,”  then  pulpits  and  platforms  re-echo  the 
cry,  and  the  public  press  teems  with  articles 
upon  the  sin  of  intemperance,  and  hosts  of  re- 
medies are  suggested.  Long  before  the  late 
lamented  Prince  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany, 
sou  of  our  beloved  Queen,  gave  utterance  to 
that  grand  denunciation  of  England’s  curse 
and  the  cause  of  her  shame,  the  temperance 
reformers  had  “ many  a time  and  oft,”  and 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  em- 
pire, made  such  an  indictment  against  strong 
drink.  The  utterance  of  these  brave  woixls, 
however,  at  such  a time,  and  under  such  cir- 


cumstances— almost  the  last  public  speech  the 
noble  duke  delivei’ed — created  a deep  impres- 
sion upon  the  public  mind,  and  without 
doubt  led  many  to  think  seriously  upon 
this  subject,  who  had  never  given  it  much 
considei’ation  before.  A prince,  a son  of  our 
own  Queen,  had  spoken,  and  his  “last  words” 
to  the  people  of  Liverpool  will  not  be  readily 
forgotten. 

Long  before  Columbus  had  dreamed  of  a 
New  World  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  or  ever  England  had  a name  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  the  principles  of 
temperance  were  inculcated  and  practised.  As 
Dr.  F.  E.  Lees  observes:  “Teetotalism  every- 
where pervaded  the  primeval  emjrii'es  of  the 
world ; it  was  preached  and  practised  by 
the  greatest  moral  reformers  and  spiritual 
teachers  of  antiquity;  it  was  a part,  indeed, 
of  the  religious  culture  of  the  Egyptians,  cen- 
turies before  a Jewish  nation  existed.” 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Dunn,  D.D.,  of  America, 
says: — “ Every  student  of  the  antique  parch- 
ments and  moth-eaten  volumes  in  which  are 
written  the  histories  of  the  most  ancient  of 
nations,  every  student  who  has  ever  sought  to 
decipher  old  inscriptions  and  scrutinize  Egyp- 
tian aird  Assyrian  hieroglyphs  found  on  long- 
buried  rocky  pages,  knows  that  this  temper- 
ance reform  teaches  no  new  doctrine,  but  is 
only  a revival  of  what  was  inculcated  in  the 
writings  of  the  most  ancient  sages  and  prac- 
tised by  people  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  both 
Jew  and  Pagan.” 

Having  already  given  particulars  of  many  of 
these  “ illustrious  abstainers”  and  friends  of 
temperance,  we  propose  in  this  chapter  to 
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give  particulars  of  a few  distinguished  jierson- 
ages  whose  lives  and  labours  have  been  of  ser- 
vice to  the  world,  and  who  have  borne  testi- 
mony to  the  fact,  that  total  abstinence  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  possible  helps  to  them 
in  the  special  work  in  which  they  have  been 
engaged.  In  this  way  we  are  enabled  to  in- 
clude some  who,  otherwise,  would  have  been 
omitted,  and  whose  lives  and  testimonies  are 
not  only  interesting  but  valuable. 

Several  presidents  of  the  United  States  of 
America  have  been  warm  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  the  temperance  reformation.  The 
most  notable  of  these  was  Abraham  Lincoln, 
a native  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky,  born 
February  12th,  1809.  At  the  age  of  seven 
years  he  was  taken  with  the  rest  of  the  family 
to  a new  home  in  Illinois,  which  was  literally 
“ a log-hut”  very  rudely  furnished.  In  1818 
his  mother  died  of  fever,  and  about  thirteen 
months  after  his  father  married  again,  but 
young  Abraham  had  no  reason  to  regret  this. 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  biographer — Mr.  C.  G.  Leland 
— says  that  this  excellent  woman  loved  Abra- 
ham tenderly,  and  her  love  was  warmly  re- 
turned. After  his  death  she  declared  to  Mr. 
W.  H.  Herndon,  who  was  for  many  years  the 
law  partner  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  “ I can  say 
what  not  one  mother  in  ten  thousand  can  say 
of  a boy — Abe  never  gave  me  a cross  look,  and 
never  refused,  in  fact  or  appearance,  to  do 
anything  I requested  him;  nor  did  I ever  give 
him  a ci'oss  word  in  all  my  life.  His  mind  and 
mine— what  little  I had — seemed  to  run  to- 
gether. He  was  dutiful  to  me  always.  Abe  was 
the  best  hoy  I ever  saw,  or  ever  expect  to  see.” 

“ When  in  after  life  Mr.  Lincoln  spoke  of 
his  ‘saintly  mother’  and  of  his  ‘angel  of  a 
mother,’  he  referred  to  this  noble  woman,  who 
first  made  him  feel  ‘ like  a human  being’ — 
whose  goodness  first  touched  his  childish  heart, 
and  taught  him  that  blows  and  taunts  and 
degradation  were  not  to  be  his  only  portion  in 
the  world.” 

Reckoning  his  instruction  by  days,  we  are 
told  that  he  only  had  about  one  year’s  school- 
ing in  all  his  life.  After  his  day’s  work  was 
over  he  would  pass  the  evening  hours  in  study, 
working  his  arithmetical  sums  with  a pencil 
or  coal  on  a wooden  shovel  or  strip  of  boai’d, 
and  when  his  slate  was  full  he  would  shave  it 
off  with  a sharp  knife,  and  begin  again. 

At  twenty -one  he  was  a rough  - lookino’ 
person,  tall,  angular,  and  ungainly,  and  was 
chiefly  employed  in  rail-splitting.  In  1831  he 


took  a flat  boat  to  New  Orleans,  and  for  the 
first  time  saw  negroes  chained,  maltreated, 
and  wliipjied,  and  tins  scene  made  a lasting 
impression  ui)on  his  mind,  and  led  him  to 
consitler  the  wrongs  of  slavery. 

In  1833  he  was  ap|)ointed  postmaster  at 
New  Salem,  was  elected  a member  of  the 
legislature  of  Illinois  in  1834,  and  adojited 
the  law  as  a profession.  In  1846  he  was 
elected  a member  of  Congress  by  a very  large 
jnajority;  and  in  November,  1860,  he  was  duly 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceiving 1,857,610  votes,  or  a majority  of 
566,036  over  Mr.  Douglas. 

On  one  of  the  most  important  occasions  in 
his  eventful  life,  his  reception  of  the  deputa- 
tion requesting  his  acceptance  of  the  nomina- 
tion to  the  presidenc}^  he  gravelyaddressed  the 
company  in  the  following  terms: — “Gentle- 
men, we  must  pledge  our  mutual  healths  in  the 
most  healthy  beverage  which  God  has  given 
to  man;  it  is  the  only  beverage  I have  ever 
used  or  allowed  in  my  family,  and  I cannot 
conscientiously  depart  from  it  on  the  present 
occasion;  it  is  pure  Adam’s  ale  from  the  spring.’ 
And,  taking  a tumbler,  he  touched  it  to  his 
lips,  and  pledged  them  his  highest  respects  in 
a cup  of  cold  water.  Of  course,  all  his  guests 
were  constrained  to  admire  his  consistency, 
and  join  in  his  example.” 

Riding  one  day  on  the  top  of  a stage-coach 
in  Illinois,  the  driver  asked  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
stand  “treat.”  “I  never  use  liquor,  and  I 
cannot  induce  others  to  do  so,”  was  his  reply. 
“Don’t  you  chew  neither?”  asked  the  driver. 
“ No,  sir.”  “ Nor  smoke  ?”  “ No,  sir ; I never 
use  tobacco  in  any  form.”  “ Well,”  remarked 
the  disgusted  driver,  “ I hain’t  got  much  opinion 
of  those  fellows  with  no  small  vices;  they 
usually  make  it  up  in  big  ones.”  Mr.  Lincoln 
keenly  relished  this  story  and  often  repeated  it. 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1865,  he  was  cruelly 
assassinated  in  the  theatre  at  Washington  by 
the  miscreant  Booth.  Thus  died,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-six  years,  “Honest  Old  Abe.” 

In  recording — in  common  with  many  of  the 
leading  public  bodies  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic— their  sense  of  the  great  calamity  which 
had  befallen  the  American  nation,  the  execu- 
tive of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  added 
to  their  resolution  of  sympathy  the  following 
appropriate  remarks:— “It  feels  very  keenly 
the  death,  by  the  hand  of  a murderer  nerved 
by  drink,  of  a man  whose  long  adhesion  to  the 
principles  of  total  abstinence  and  prohibition. 
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and  whose  faithful  adherence  to  them  even 
during  the  war,  have  proved  that  to  these,  as 
to  all  forms  of  enlightened  philanthropy,  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
devoted  his  high  intelligence  and  his  noble 
heart.” 

It  is  recorded  that  when  offered  wine  at  a 
great  banquet  President  Lincoln  publicly  re- 
fused, and  stated  that  he  had  been  fifty  years 
an  abstainer.  He  feelingly  acknowledged  his 
indebtedness  to  the  friend  who  persuaded  him 
to  sign  the  pledge,  by  which  he  was  probably 
saved  from  a drunkard’s  life  and  a drunkard’s 
grave. 

Some  of  President  Lincoln’s  best  friends  and 
ablest  generals  were  like  himself  staunch  tee- 
totallers. Amongst  these,  not  already  noticed, 
is  Eutherford  B.  Hayes — since  President  of 
the  Union.  The  famous  Confederate  General 
“ Stonewall”  Jackson,  a man  whose  name  will 
long  live  as  one  of  America’s  greatest  generals, 
was  also  a strict  abstainer.  It  is  related  that 
on  one  occasion,  when  very  much  exhausted, 
Jackson  was  asked  by  a brother  officer  to  join 
him  in  a glass  of  brandy-and-water.  “No,”  said 
he;  “7  am  more  afraid  of  it  than  of  Yankee 
bullets!”  Possibly  much  of  the  success  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Union  was  to  be  attributed  to 
their  enforced  sobriety,  for,  while  ample  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  supply  of  tea  and 
coffee,  they  were  sternly  foi’bidden  the  use  not 
only  of  spirits,  but  of  the  comparatively  in- 
nocuous cider  and  lager  beer. 

Eutherford  B.  Hayes  was  born  at  Dela- 
ware, in  Connecticut,  October  4th,  1822,  about 
three  months  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
Happily  the  widow  and  her  three  children 
were  well  provided  for,  and  a wealthy  bache- 
lor uncle  looked  after  their  interests,  and 
sent  Eutherford,  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  to  Kenyon  College,  Ohio.  He 
was  a sturdy  healthy  lad,  of  fine  physique, 
a lover  of  manly  sports,  clever  with  the  rifle, 
a hunter,  an  angler,  a famous  swimmer,  an 
adept  at  skating,  and  a rare  pedestrian,  walk- 
ing home  to  Delaware  at  Christmas  time 
— a distance  of  about  forty  miles  in  twelve 
hours — when  but  a youth.  After  completing 
his  college  course,  he  served  a short  time  in 
an  attorney’s  office  in  Columbus,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty- three  commenced  practice  on 
his  own  account  in  Cincinnati.  He  soon  came 
to  the  front  as  a speaker,  and  when  the  slavery 
crusade  began,  threw  himself  into  the  agita- 
tion with  the  anti-slavery  party. 


When  the  terrible  civil  war  commenced  in 
1861,  Mr.  Hayes,  after  undergoing  a short 
course  of  military  training,  assumed  the  office 
of  major  of  the  23d  Ohio  Eegiraent,and  during 
the  war  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  bra- 
very and  daring.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a kind 
man,  but  a strict  officer,  making  his  men  do 
their  whole  duty  as  soldiers.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  made  a general,  and  elected 
a member  of  Congress  for  Cincinnati.  As  a 
statesman  he  rendered  good  service  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  the  formation  of  vari- 
ous beneficent  institutions.  In  1872  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  whole  community.  After  a severe 
contest  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  in  1877,  some  objecting  to  him  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  merely  a total-abstaining 
Sunday-school  teacher ! 

The  Providence  Journal  tells  the  following 
story: — “Directly  after  his  successful  campaign 
for  the  governorship  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hayes 
chanced  to  be  in  Cleveland  in  attendance  upon 
some  important  duties  in  connection  with  the 
recent  campaign.  After  supper  he  and  sev- 
eral of  his  political  friends  retired  to  his  own 
apartments  to  talk  over  recent  events,  and, 
of  course,  hearty  congratulations  were  given 
to  him  from  all.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
some  one  suggested  the  expediency  of  calling 
for  some  champagne  to  rightly  celebrate  his 
recent  election.  Mr.  Hayes  remarked  that  he 
desired  none,  and  would  prefer  to  have  none 
brought  up.  The  gentleman,  however,  in  spite 
of  his  remonstrance,  went  into  the  hall,  sum- 
moned a servant,  and  ordered  some  cham- 
pagne. Presently  a waiter  came  into  the  room 
with  glasses  and  bottles  of  chamjmgne  on  a 
tray,  and  set  them  upon  the  table.  Mr.  Hayes 
immediately  turned  from  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation occupying  those  present,  told  the  waiter 
to  remove  the  tray  from  the  room  without 
delay,  and  remarked  that  he  hoped  the  gentle- 
man who  had  ordered  the  wine  would  excuse 
him,  that  he  thanked  him,  but  it  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  his  principles  to  partake  of  any 
alcoholic  liquor  at  all,  and  especially  so 
under  the  present  circumstances.  He  said: 
‘Gentlemen,  I consider  my  election  to  the 
governorship  worthy  of  a better  celebration. 

I think  it  would  be  well  for  us  all,  instead  of 
resorting  to  this  kind  of  conviviality,  rather 
to  consider  well  what  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties such  an  office  enjoins  upon  me.’  With 
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these  few  manly  remarks  the  subject  was 
dropped.  This  incident  shows  unmistakably 
the  general  bearing  of  the  man’s  character.” 

In  1852  Mr.  Hayes  was  married  to  Miss 
Lucy  Ware  Webb,  of  Cincinnati,  and  he  found 
in  her  an  able,  strong  supporter  of  his  devo- 
tion to  total  abstinence. 

A leading  New  York  journal  gave  the  fol- 
lowing particular  of  the  course  adopted  at  a 
great  state  reception  during  Mr.  Hayes’  term 
of  office: — “At  the  last  state  reception  in  the 
White  House,  one  of  the  most  brilliant  ever 
held  there,  with  its  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
invitations,  no  wine  was  allowed.  The  news- 
papers had  been  very  sure  that  the  good  lady 
for  once  would  forego  her  temperance  ideas, 
the  wish  perhaps  being  father  to  the  thought. 
An  admiral  present  being  asked  if  he  missed 
the  wine,  replied,  ‘ Not  a bit.  It  is  a perfect 
godsend  to  old  fellows  like  me  to  spend  an 
evening  without  wine.  To-morrow  I’ll  get  up 
in  first-rate  condition — no  headache,  not  cross, 
and  blessings  on  Mrs.  Hayes  for  her  good 
sound  sense!’” 

This  was  a bold,  a heroic  act  on  the  part  of 
the  president  and  his  wife,  and  was  without 
a parallel,  none  having  dared  to  brave  the 
influence  of  custom  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  give 
wine  a place  at  these  recej^tions,  although  pre- 
vious presidents  were  personal  abstainers,  and 
had  no  wine  at  their  own  board. 

Mrs.  Hayes  set  an  example,  and  displayed 
a devotion  to  principle  which  could  not  fail  to 
prove  of  immense  service  to  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, and  be  a precedent  for  others  in  high 
places.  This  noble  woman  died  in  June,  1889, 
lamented  by  all  friends  of  truth,  virtue,  and 
religion. 

Dom  Pedro,  Emperor  of  Brazil— who  was 
rudely  driven  from  the  throne  he  had  so  long 
occupied,  and  who  died  in  1891 — was  for 
many  years  a total  abstainer;  as  was  also  the 
late  Christian  Queen  of  Madagascar. 

Oscar  I.,  King  of  Sweden,  who  died  in 
1859,  was  a liberal  friend  and  supporter  of  the 
temperance  movement,  and  stated  that  he 
“would  gladly  give  away  the  most  costly  jewel 
of  his  crown,”  if  he  could  free  his  brave  people 
from  the  thraldom  of  alcohol. 

John  G.  Whittier,  the  American  Quaker 
poet,  joined  the  temperance  movement  in  1832, 
and  has  through  his  long  life  been  a staunch 
supporter  of  its  principles.  Amongst  other 
incidents  he  narrates  the  fact  that  the  local 
secretary  of  a temperance  society  of  a town  in 


Massachusetts  was  burnt  in  effigy,  so  unpopu- 
lar was  the  movement  in  those  days,  in  that 
locality. 

The  following  is  one  of  his  latest  temperance 
lyrics: — 

Take  courage,  temperance  workers! 

You  shall  not  suffer  wreck, 

When  up  to  God  the  iieople’s  prayers 
Are  winging  from  your  deck. 

Wait  cheerily,  temperance  workers, 

For  daylight  and  for  land  ! 

The  breath  of  God  is  in  your  sail, 

Your  rudder  in  His  hand. 

Sail  on  ! sail  on ! deep  freighted 
With  blessings  and  with  hopes; 

The  good  of  old  with  shadow  hands 
Are  pulling  on  your  ropes; 

Behind  you,  holy  martyrs 
Uplift  the  palm  and  crown; 

Before  you,  unborn  ages  send 
Their  benedictions  down. 

Courage ! your  work  is  holy; 

God’s  errands  never  fail ! 

Sweep  on  through  storm  and  sunshine, 
Through  thunder  and  through  hail ! 

Work  on  ! work  on  ! the  morning  comes. 
The  port  you  yet  shall  win; 

And  all  the  bells  of  God  shall  ring 
The  ship  of  Temperance  in. 

Of  those  who  have  explored  foreign  lauds, 
and  given  particulars  of  scenes  hitherto  un- 
known; men  who  have  been  under  the  burning 
sun  of  tropical  climes,  and  amid  the  snow  and 
ice  of  the  arctic  regions;  men  who  have  en- 
dured hardships,  slept  on  a blanket  in  the 
jungle,  or  made  the  tall  branches  of  the  forest 
giant  their  lodging-place;  men  who  have  been 
“ bona-fide  ” travellers  and  explorers,  yet  had 
no  desire  for  alcoholic  liquors, — we  propose  to 
give  some  few  particulars. 

Charles  Waterton,  “the  Wandering  Na- 
turalist,” was  born  at  Walton  Hall,  near  Wake- 
field, Yorkshire,  in  1782.  After  being  educated 
at  Ushaw  school,  near  Durham,  he  went  for  a 
time  toStonyhurst  College,  and  then  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  bent  of  his  own  inclinations. 
He  travelled  first  to  Gibraltar,  then  visited 
Malaga,  Demerara,  and  for  about  twelve  years 
rambled  through  the  forests  of  Guiana,  and 
published  the  result  in  his  Wanderitiffs  in 
South  America.  After  roving  for  years  over 
deserts  and  prairies  in  pursuance  of  the  science 
he  loved  so  well,  he  eventually  retired  to  his 
ancestral  hall  at  Walton.  Here  he  surrounded 
himself  with  all  species  of  animals,  and  found 
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occupation  in  arranging  and  rearranging  bis 
wonderful  treasures. 

In  his  prefatory  note  to  the  Catalogue  of 
his  Museum  Mr.  Waterton  observes : — “Every 
quadruped,  insect,  bird,  and  reptile  has  been 
prepared  and  mounted  by  my  own  hand.  I 
liave  collected  them  at  intervals,  in  Guiana, 
in  Brazil,  in  the  West  Indies,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  in  Italy,  and  in  Eng- 
land, from  the  year  1812  to  the  present  time, 
1855  (a  period  of  forty-three  years).  The 
specimens  have  all  been  done  upon  an  entirely 
novel  principle,  discovered  by  myself,  so  that 
their  original  features  have  been  perfectly 
restored,  the  fnll  brilliancy  of  their  plumage 
retained,  and  evei’y  part  of  them  secured  from 
the  effect  of  damp,  and  from  the  depredation 
of  the  moth.” 

He  was  a remarkable  man,  as  active  and 
nimble  as  a cat  even  at  eighty  years  of  age. 
He  was  very  simple  in  his  habits  and  diet,  and 
was  almost  a life  abstainer.  On  one  occasion 
he  was  met  very  unexpectedly  by  his  friend 
Ur.  Higginbottom,  of  Nottingham,  who  in- 
quired where  he  had  “ dined.”  “ Dined,”  re- 
sponded the  squire,  “ nowhere.  I take  a bun 
and  a glass  of  cold  water  when  I am  hungry.” 

His  museum  and  park  were  open  to  the 
public,  but  he  would  never,  except  in  specially 
necessar}'  instances,  permit  a gun  to  be  fired 
within  the  precincts  of  his  pai’k,  which  was 
extensive,  nor  any  boat  to  be  upon  the  lake 
from  September  to  May,  nor  was  fishing  per- 
mitted for  this  lengthened  period ; conse- 
quently, all  land  and  water  fowl  had  a per- 
fectly unmolested  and  secluded  retreat  for 
upwards  of  six  successive  months.  There 
were,  of  course,  numerous  visitors,  some  simply 
desiring  to  gratify  their  idle  curiosity,  while 
others  were  bent  upon  the  exercise  of  their 
scientific  predilections. 

In  his  Autobiography,  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing testimony  in  favour  of  total  abstinence: — 
“ The  severe  attacks  of  dysentery,  and  the  for- 
mer indispositions  caused  by  remaining  in 
unwholesome  climates  and  by  exposure  to  the 
weather,  seem  to  have  made  no  inroads  into 
my  constitution;  for  I am  a stranger  to  all 
sexagenarian  disabilities,  and  can  mount  to 
the  top  of  a tree  with  my  wonted  steadiness 
and  pleasure.  I am  confident  that  I owe  this 
vigorous  state  of  frame  to  total  abstinence 
from  all  intoxicating  liquors.” 

In  a letter  to  Dr.  John  Higginbottom,  in 
1863,  he  spoke  still  more  emjdiatically,  viz.: — 


“ I am  now  fourscore  and  one  year  and  three 
montlis  old,  and  I can  stand  upon  the  upper 
branches  of  a tree,  or  upon  the  top  of  a high 
wall  without  fear  of  falling.  I rise  every 
morning,  winter  and  summer,  at  half-past  three 
o’clock.  I do  not  know  the  taste  of  wine,  nor  of 
any  spirituous  liquor,  and  sixty-seven  years 
have  now  passed  over  my  head  since  I drank  a 
glass  of  beer,  and  I have  passed  twenty  years 
off  and  on  in  the  pestilential  swamps  of  the 
trojDics.”  Mr.  Waterton  died  on  the  27th  of 
May,  1865,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three  years, 
“ in  love  and  charity  with  all  men.” 

Though  occupying  a very  humble  station  in 
life,  and  pursuing  his  studies  and  researches 
under  very  different  circumstances,  Thomas 
Edward,  the  “ Scotch  Naturalist,”  was  equally 
eminent,  and,  like  Mr.  Waterton,  almost  a life 
abstainer. 

Thomas  Edward  was  the  son  of  a hand- 
loom  cotton  weaver,  and  was  born  at  Gosport 
on  Christmas-day,  1814,  but  soon  after  his 
birth  his  parents  removed  to  Aberdeen.  At  a 
very  early  age  Thomas  began  to  manifest  keen 
interest  in  animated  nature,  and  was  often 
punished  for  cramming  his  pockets  with  liv- 
ing specimens  of  slimy,  sluggish  snails,  birds, 
leeches,  bees,  reptiles,  and  other  odds  and 
ends.  At  six  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  work 
in  an  Aberdeen  tobacco  factory  for  the  sum  of 
fourteen  pence  per  week.  In  two  years’  time 
he  and  his  brother  were  transferred  to  the 
Grandholm  cotton  factory,  situated  on  the 
river  Don,  about  two  miles  from  Aberdeen. 
Here  he  was  in  the  country,  with  its  lovely 
woods  and  glorious  old  plantations,  where  he 
could  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations  in 
the  little  leisure  afforded  him.  At  the  age  of 
eleven  he  was  bound  apprentice  for  six  years 
to  Charles  Begg,  shoemaker.  Begg  was  a 
drunken  pugilist,  and  the  lives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  household  were  rendered  very 
unhappy  by  his  habits  and  conduct,  and  his 
apprentice’s  pets  fared  badly  if  they  came 
within  reach  of  his  hands.  Thomas  at  last 
went  home,  determined  never  again  to  serve 
such  a brute,  and  he  never  did. 

After  trying  to  ship  himself  off  to  sea,  he 
ran  away  from  home  and  tramped  to  Dundee; 
but  after  a week’s  absence  returned  home, 
and  at  the  request  of  his  mother  returned  to 
the  shoemaking  under  a new  employer.  At 
eighteen  he  joined  the  Aberdeenshire  militia, 
and  one  day,  while  upon  drill,  he  was  lured 
by  a fine  specimen  of  the  brown  butterfly, 
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the  like  of  which  he  hiul  never  seen  before. 
So  much  was  lie  absorbed  iu  liis  ruling  pas- 
sion, that  he  forgot  everything  and  cliased  it, 
and  had  nearly  caught  the  prize  when  suddenly 
he  w'as  gripped  by  the  neck  and  found  him- 
self taken  prisoner  by  the  corporal  of  his 
company. 

Two  years  later  he  removed  to  Banff,  where 
he  married  and  settled  down,  his  wife  proving 
herself  a true  helpmeet,  and  though  his  earn- 
ings were  not  more  than  9s.  6cf.  per  week  they 
lived  very  happily  together.  Now  he  began  to 
wish  for  and  strive  to  obtain  some  education, 
and  in  his  own  little  home  he  began  the  work 
of  self-culture,  and  continued  his  researches 
into  the  habits  and  cbai’acteristics  of  birds 
and  animals.  He  was  a mystery  to  his  fellow- 
workers,  whose  company  he  seldom  sought, 
and,  unlike  most  of  them,  he  never  sought  for 
enjoyment  in  a public-house. 

By  patient,  persevering  effort  he  had  suc- 
ceeded iu  1845  in  preserving  nearly  2000  speci- 
mens of  living  creatures  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Banff.  With  great  ingenuity  he 
prepared  cases,  and  with  his  own  hands  fitted 
up  an  interesting  exhibition  of  his  collection, 
which  he  threw  open  to  his  fellow-townsmen 
upon  payment  of  a small  admission  fee.  In 
the  following  year  he  gave  another  and  more 
attractive  exhibition,  which  was  so  successful 
as  to  lead  him  to  remove  the  collection  to 
Aberdeen,  in  the  hope  of  being  still  more  suc- 
cessful. Here,  however,  he  was  doomed  to 
experience  disappointment  and  loss,  his  great- 
est difficulty  being  to  persuade  the  public  that 
he  was  not  an  impostor;  for  they  refused  to 
believe  that  the  collection  was  entirely  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  or  that  it  was  his  own 
exclusive  property.  One  of  the  objectors  was 
a local  physician  of  some  eminence,  who,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  argued  the  point  with 
Mr.  Edward,  and  urged  that  working  shoe- 
makers had  neither  the  learning  nor  the  oppor- 
tunities necessary  for  scientific  pursuits,  nor 
yet  the  time  nor  the  money  to  spare  for  the 
purpose.  Said  he:  “No,  jmor  devils!  they 
need  all  their  time  and  all  their  money  to  eke 
out  their  bare  and  half -starved  existence.” 
To  this  vigorous  criticism  Edward  replied: 

“ I quite  agree  with  you  in  some  of  your  re- 
marks; but  1 am  sorry  to  say  that  the  wretch- 
edness you  allude  to  is,  in  too  many  cases,  at- 
tributable to  themselves,  and  also  to  their 
slatternly  and  improvident  wives.  They  do 
not  go  into  the  fields  to  drink  in  the  sweets  of 


nature,  but  laish  unthinkingly  into  the  portals 
of  hell,  and  drown  their  sorrows  in  whisky! 
In  this  way  they  beggar  themselves  and  pau- 
perize their  families.” 

After  six  weeks’  experience  in  Aberdeen, 
his  splendid  collection  of  birds  and  natural 
objects,  which  it  hatl  taken  him  eight  years  to 
collect,  was  sold  for  i,‘20,  10s.,  and  he  returned 
to  Banff,  to  begin  the  battle  of  life  again.  It 
was  not  long,  1 owever,  before  he  commenced 
his  task  again,  and  in  1858  he  had  accumulated 
another  sjjlendid  collection  of  natural-history 
objects.  This  was  his  third,  and  probably  his 
best  collection.  “ On  returning  home  from 
his  work  at  night,”  says  Hr.  Smiles,  his 
biographer,  “Thomas  Edward  used  to  equip 
himself  with  his  insect  boxes  and  bottles,  his 
botanical  book,  and  his  gun,  and  to  set  out 
with  his  supper  in  his  hand  or  stowed  away 
in  his  pocket.  The  nearest  spring  furnished 
him  with  sufficient  drink.  So  long  as  it  was 
light  he  scoured  the  country,  looking  for 
moths  or  beetles  or  plants  or  birds,  or  any 
living  thing  that  came  in  his  way.  When 
going  out  at  night  Edward  was  often  advised 
to  take  whisky  with  him.  He  was  told  that  if 
he  would  drink  it  when  he  got  wet  or  cold,  it 
would  refresh  and  sustain  him,  and  otherwise 
do  him  a great  deal  of  good.  Those  who  knew 
of  his  night  wanderings  wondered  how  he 
could  ever  have  endured  the  night  air  and 
been  kept  alive  without  the  use  of  whisky. 
But  Edward  always  refused.  He  never  took  a 
drop  of  whisky  with  him;  indeed,  he  never 
drank  it,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  ‘I  believe,’ 
he  says,  ‘ that  if  I had  indulged  in  drink,  or 
even  had  I used  it  at  all  on  these  occasions,  I 
could  never  have  stood  the  cold,  the  wet,  and 
other  privations  to  which  I was  exposed.  As 
for  my  food,  it  mainly  consisted  of  good  oat- 
meal cakes.  It  tasted  very  sweet,  and  was 
washed  down  with  water  from  the  nearest 
spring.  Sometimes,  when  I could  afford  it,  my 
wife  boiled  an  egg  or  two,  and  these  were  my 
only  luxuries.  But,  as  I have  already  said, 
water  was  my  only  drinl-.’  ” 

His  good  wife  being  asked  what  she  thought 
of  her  husband’s  wanderings  about  at  night, 
wisely  replied:  “ Weel,  he  took  such  an  in- 
terest in  beasts,  that  I didna  compleen.  Shoe- 
makers were  then  a very  drucken  set,  but  his 
beasts  keepit  him  frae  them.  My  man’s  been 
a sober  man  all  his  life,  and  he  never  neglecktit 
his  wark.  Sae  I let  him  be.” 

In  1866  Mr.  Edward  was  elected  an  asso- 
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ciate  of  the  Linna;an  Society,  and  shortly 
afterwards  was  unanimously  admitted  a mem- 
ber of  the  Aberdeen  Natural  History  Society, 
and  also  a member  of  a kindred  .association  in 
Glasgow.  As  custodian  of  the  Royal  Liter.ary 
Fund,  the  late  E.arl  of  Bccaconsfield  promptly 
granted  an  annuity  to  the  “Scotch  Natural- 
ist,” which  was  warmly  approved  by  the  pub- 
lic in  gener.al,  and  the  literary  and  scientific 
world  in  particuhar.  Mr.  Edward  died  April 
27,  1886,  aged  seventy-one. 

Janet  Hamilton,  the  humble  Scotch  poetess, 
was  born  in  the  parish  of  Shotts,  Lanarkshire, 
October  12,  1795.  Her  father  was  a f.arm 
labourer,  and  afterwards  became  a master 
shoem.aker.  J.anet  married  one  of  his  work- 
men, named  John  Hamilton,  in  1809,  and 
they  lived  in  Langloau  for  about  sixty  years. 
Before  she  was  twenty  she  had  composed 
several  poetical  pieces,  but  it  was  not  until 
she  was  over  fifty  years  of  age  that  she  taught 
hei’self  to  write  a quaint  handwriting,  in 
which  she  set  down  her  essays  and  poems. 
She  published  three  volumes,  and  her  son  has 
edited  The  Poems  and  Prose  Works  of  Janet 
Hamilton  (1880).  Although  she  travelled  very 
little,  she  saw  enough  of  the  evils  of  drink  to 
make  her  an  earnest  temperance  reformer,  and 
to  lead  her  to  write  a number  of  vigorous 
tem2ierance  poems  and  essays.  During  the 
last  eighteen  years  of  her  life  she  lived  in 
darkness,  having  lost  her  sight.  She  died 
October  27,  1873.  A memorial  fountain  was 
erected  to  her  memory  in  the  village  of  Lang- 
loan,  nearly  opposite  the  cottage  where  she  had 
lived  and  sung. 

David  Livingstone,  the  world-renowned 
African  explorer,  was  born  at  Blautyre,  Lau- 
arkshire,  in  1813.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  com- 
menced to  work  as  a piecer  in  the  Blantyre 
Linen  Factory,  woi'kiug  from  six  in  the  morn- 
ing until  eight  at  night — with  short  intervals 
for  meals.  He  was  fond  of  study,  and  regu- 
larly attended  a night-school  after  his  day’s 
work  was  over.  The  reading  of  CulpeppePs 
Herbal  gave  him  a thirst  for  rambling  in 
search  of  herbs  and  flowers,  then  he  took  to 
shells,  &c.  While  at  work  at  the  mill  he 
learned  Latin,  and  having  attended  the  medi- 
c.al  and  Greek  classes  at  Glasgow  University 
during  the  winter  months,  he  finally  became 
a licentiate  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons.  Eventually  he  offered  hiimself  to, 
and  was  accepted  by  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  who  sent  him  out  to  South  Afric.a, 


where  he  spent  years  in  exploring  the  country 
and  te.aching  the  natives  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity, effecting  a grand  revolution  in  some 
districts. 

In  1857  Dr.  Livingstone  said  that  he  had 
been  a total  abstainer  for  twenty  years  and 
still  remained  so,  and  before  he  left  England 
on  his  last  journey  he  told  Mr.  Edward  Baines 
of  Leeds,  that  he  had  passed  through  the 
thirty-one  fevers  by  which  he  had  been  at- 
tacked, without  a single  drop  of  alcoholic 
drinks.  He  took  a bottle  of  brandy  with  him 
in  his  medicine  chest,  which  was  broken  be- 
fore it  had  been  opened,  consequently  he  went 
through  his  long  journey  in  Africa  without  any 
intoxicating  liquors. 

In  June,  1874,  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  wrote, 
stating  how  he  found  Livingstone,  and  added: 
— “I  had  seven  bottles  of  mediciue  brandy 
with  me.  Half  a bottle  lasted  Dr.  Livingstone 
and  myself  four  mouths  and  four  days  of  al- 
most constant  rainy  weather.” 

From  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Robert  Rae, 
secretary  of  the  National  Temperance  League, 
supported  by  Miss  Livingstone,  sister  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  it  is  clear  that  from  a youth  in 
his  teens  up  to  the  end  of  his  first  great  jour- 
ney the  doctor  was  a consistent  pledged  ab- 
stainer, and  if,  as  appears  from  Mr.  Stanley’s 
statements,  he  only  took  it  occasiou.ally  as 
mediciue,  then  it  may  safely  be  said  that  he 
was  an  abstainer  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
died  near  Lake  Baugweolo,  in  May,  1873,  and 
his  body,  which  was  rudely  embalmed  and 
brought  to  the  coast  by  his  followers,  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  18th  of 
April,  1874,  in  the  presence  of  a vast  assembly. 

Mr.  Neil  Livingstone,  father  of  the  illus- 
trious traveller,  was  an  early  temperance  re- 
former, and  advocated  the  cause  of  total 
abstinence  as  far  back  as  1829.  Long  before 
that  date  he  had  mourned  over  the  evils  of 
the  drinking  customs,  and,  insjiired  by  reading 
Mr.  John  Dunloii’s  paper  in  1829,  recommend- 
ing the  formation  of  temperance  societies,  he 
entered  into  the  project  with  all  his  heart, 
and  was  instrumental  in  forming  societies  in 
Blantyre,  and  got  Messrs.  Robert  Kettle  and 
William Collinsof  Glasgow,  Rev.  Dr.  Hamilton 
of  Strathblaue,  and  others,  to  give  lectures  in 
the  schoolhouse  of  Blantyre  Works.  From  the 
beginning  he  was  a total  abstainer,  and  an 
ardent  friend  of  missions,  &c.  An  early 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  bearing  date  1838, 
signed  by  the  Rev.  William  Fleming,  late  of 
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Ediiiburgli,  is  still  in  existence,  on  vvliich 
occur  the  names  of  “ Thomas  Burke,  president,” 
“N.  Livingstone,  secretory.” 

British  Guiana  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most 
unliealthy  portions  of  the  world.  It  consists 
in  great  part  of  marsh  land,  the  exhalations 
raised  from  which  by  the  sun  render  the  air 
exceedingly  pestiferous.  There  svere,  however, 
in  1868,  about  ten  thousand  teetotallers  there, 
the  experience  of  whom  is  thus  testified  to  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Davis,  missionary.  He  says: — 
“ In  our  own  persons  we  have  demonstrated 
that  the  English  constitution  can  stand  better 
in  this  deadl}'  climate  without  any  intoxicating 
drinks  whatever.” 

From  India,  Africa,  China,  Japan,  America, 
Austi-alia,  New  Zealand,  Greenland,  and  Ice- 
land, comes  the  same  testimony,  viz.;  that 
while  the  moderate  drinker  often  succumbs 
to  the  trying  circumstances  under  which  he 
is  placed,  the  abstainer  invariably  endures 
them  with  impunity. 

Sir  John  Ross,  R.N.,  bore  this  testimony: 

“ My  first  voyage  was  to  Jamaica,  where  the 
captain  and  several  of  the  crew  died.  Except- 
ing that  I never  drank  any  spirits,  I took  no 
care  of  myself.  I exposed  myself  to  the  burn- 
ing sun,  slept  on  deck  in  the  dew,  and  ate 
fruit,  without  feeling  any  bad  effects.  I never 
tasted  spirits;  and  to  this  alone  do  I attribute 
the  extraordinary  good  health  I enjoyed.” 

His  experiences  in  the  arctic  regions  were 
precisely  the  same,  as  were  those  of  Sir  John 
Franklin.  This  experience  was  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  teetotal  portion  of  the  crew 
under  Captain  Nares,  who  returned  from  an 
expedition  in  the  arctic  regions  in  1877.  In 
fact  it  has  been  proved  that  in  every  clime  and 
region  man  is  happier  and  healthier  without 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Dr.  William  Oxley  of  London,  who  was 
a practical  teetotaller  from  1794,  or  nearly 
forty  years  before  the  formation  of  our  modern 
total  abstinence  societies,  went  on  two  voyages 
to  the  arctic  I’egions,  and  his  experience  proved 
to  him  in  a conclusive  manner  that  his  abstin- 
ence from  alcoholic  liquors  was  advantageous 
to  him  in  every  way.  Despite  all  his  hard- 
ships in  these  regions,  and  his  life  of  active 
usefulness,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight 
years. 

Though  he  is  not  a seafaring  man,  few  have 
done  more  real  service  to  those  who  “go  down 
to  the  sea  in  ships,”  than  Mr.  Samuel  Plimsoll, 

“ the  Sailor’s  Friend.”  He  was  one  of  twelve 
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children  born  to  Mr.  Thomas  Plimsoll,  and 
first  saw  the  liglit  in  the  great  western  seaport 
of  Bristol  in  1824.  As  he  was  not  born  with 
“a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,”  Samuel  when  a 
boy  removed  to  Penrith,  to  earn  his  own  liveli- 
hood, but  after  a short  stay  there  jiroceeded 
to  Sheflield,  where  he  obtained  employment 
in  a solicitor’s  office.  This  was  not  to  his  liking, 
therefore  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Mr. 
Birks,  a local  brewer,  who  was  mayor  at  the 
time.  Mr.  Plimsoll  attended  the  Congrega- 
tional church  over  which  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Smith  was  pastor,  and  eventually  became  a 
member  and  an  active  worker.  In  1851  he 
was  appointed  local  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Great  Exhibition,  and  by  his  exertions  Shef- 
field was  enabled  to  take  a prominent  position 
in  the  great  world’s  show.  So  much  were  his 
services  appreciated  that  the  commissioners 
readily  offered  him  an  honorarium,  which  he 
firmly  aud  courteously  declined  to  accept. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and  with  a very 
limited  capital,  he  determined  to  remove  to 
Loudon,  and  commence  business  as  a coal 
merchant.  In  referring  to  that  time  he  once 
remarked:  “For  months  and  months  I lived 
in  one  of  the  model  lodging-houses  estab- 
lished mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury. There  is  one  in  Fetter  Lane,  another 
in  Hatton  Garden;  and,  indeed,  they  are 
scattered  all  over  London.  I went  there 
simply  because  I could  not  afford  a better 
lodging.  I have  had  to  make  7s.  9|d  (3s.  of 
which  I paid  for  my  lodging)  last  me  a whole 
week,  and  I did  it.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  you  can  live  t)n  when  you  divest  your- 
self of  all  fancied  needs ! I had  jdenty  of 
good  wheaten  bread  to  eat  all  the  week,  and 
the  half  of  a herring  for  a relish  (less  will  do 
if  you  can’t  afford  half,  for  it  is  a splendid 
fish),  and  good  coffee  to  drink;  and  I know 
how  much — or  rather  how  little — roast  mutton 
you  can  get  for  twopence  for  your  Sunday’s 
dinner.  Don’t  suppose  I went  there  from 
choice;  I went  of  strong  necessity  (and  this 
was  promotion,  too);  aud  I went  with  strong 
shrinking — with  a sense  of  suflering  great 
humiliation,  regarding  my  being  there  as  a 
thing  to  be  carefully  kept  secret  from  all  my 
old  friends.  In  a word,  I considered  it  only 
less  degrading  than  sponging  upon  my  friends, 
or  borrowing  what  I saw  no  chance  of  ever 
being  able  to  repay.” 

Mr.  Plimsoll,  by  dint  of  persevering  effort, 
and  with  the  aid  of  a new  system  of  loading, 
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which  he  invented  and  patented,  gradually 
made  a successful  and  remunerative  business, 
the  royalty  on  his  patent  proving  a highly 
valuable  property.  In  1865  he  was  a candi- 
date for  the  borough  of  Derby,  but  was  un- 
successful. In  1868  he  again  contested  the 
borough,  and  was  returned  by  a majority  of 
2500  votes.  His  action  on  behalf  of  the 
sailors,  and  the  subsequent  passing  of  the 
Mei’chant  Shipping  Act,  ai’e  known  too  well 
to  need  any  comment  of  ours. 

In  1870  Mr.  Plimsoll  identified  himself  with 
the  temperance  movement  and  became  a per- 
sonal total  abstainer.  He  was  not  afraid  to 
give  expression  to  his  opinions,  nor  to  testify 
what  he  knew  of  the  tricks  of  the  liquor  trade. 
In  an  address  to  his  constituents  he  referred, 
on  one  occasion  in  particular,  to  the  systematic 
adulteration  so  largely  carried  on  in  the  manu- 
facture of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  in  speaking 
about  salt,  said : “ I speak  deliberately,  be- 
cause I speak  of  things  I know” — that  salt 
was  used  for  the  delibeiate  purpose  of.making 
people  thirsty;  and  then  he  went  on  to  say 
that  he  knew  one  case  in  which  “ a barge  load 
of  some  seventy  or  eighty  tons  was  taken  to  a 
large  brewery  in  one  town  in  the  Midland 
counties,  and  this,”  he  added,  “ is  a frightful 
fraud  and  a wicked  sin.”  Possibly  Mr.  Plim- 
soll was  simply  recalling  the  fact  that  as  a 
brewer’s  clerk  he  had  opportunities  of  record- 
ing facts  which  are  not  easily  forgotten,  or 
turn  up,  at  a later  period  in  life,  when  they 
serve  a good  purpose. 

Amongst  the  popular  preachers  of  the  times 
who  have  identified  themselves  with  the  tem- 
perance cause,  none  have  been  more  out- 
spoken or  useful  than  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon, the  most  prolific  writer  and  preacher  of 
the  century  perhaps.  His  sermons,  known  as 
the  “Metropolitan  Pulpit,”  have  reached  circles 
far  indeed  beyond  his  own  sphere. 

Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon  was  the  lineal 
descendant  of  a family  whose  name,  for  over 
two  centuries,  has  occupied  an  honourable 
position  amongst  the  Nonconformists  of  Eng- 
land. In  1677  Job  Spurgeon  was  one  of  five 
who  were  committed  to  Chelmsford  Jail  for 
conscience’  sake.  In  the  midst  of  an  extremely 
cold  winter  they  were  incarcerated  for  fifteen 
weeks,  having  straw  beds  provided  for  them; 
but  Job  Spurgeon  was  so  weak  that  he  was 
unable  to  lie  down,  and  sat  up  in  a chair  most 
of  the  time. 

C.  H.  Spurgeon,  son  of  John  Spurgeon,  for 


many  years  pastor  of  the  Independent  Church 
atCranbrook,was  born  at  Kelvedon,  June  19th, 
1834,  ai  d at  an  early  age  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  a maiden  aunt  and  his  grand- 
father. At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
school  at  Colchester,  and  for  about  a year  was 
usher  in  a school  at  Newmarket,  then  usher 
under  his  old  schoolmaster,  Mr.  Leading,  at 
Cambridge.  Here  he  became  identified  with 
the  work  of  the  Baptist  Chapel,  St.  Andrew 
Street.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  induced 
to  preach  his  first  sermon  in  a low-pitched 
room  of  a thatched  cottage,  and  soon  became 
known  as  the  popular  “ Boy  Preacher.” 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  became  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Chapel  at  Watei'beach;  in  the 
autumn  of  1853  he  accepted  an  invitation  to 
preach  in  New  Pai'k  Street  Chapel,  South- 
wark, and  in  1854  formally  accepted  the  pas- 
torate of  that  church. 

In  less  than  a year  it  was  found  necessary  to 
enlarge  thebuilding,  and  during  the  alterations 
the  services  were  held  in  Exeter  Hall.  Soon 
after  the  opening  of  New  Park  Street  Chapel 
it  was  found  quite  inadequate  to  accommodate 
the  thousands  who  flocked  to  hear  the  popular 
pi’eacher.  The  Surrey  Gardens  Music  Hall 
was  hired  in  1856,  and  frequently  filled  to  its 
utmost  capacity, — hence  the  erection  of  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  which  was  publicly 
opened  on  the  25th  of  March,  1861,  the  total 
freewill-otfei’ings  received  being  .£31,000. 

Mr.  Spurgeon’s  next  gi’eat  undertaking  was 
his  “ Pastors’  College,”  followed  by  the  “ Stock- 
well  Orphanage,”  founded  in  1867,  and  in 
1880  by  an  Orphanage  for  Girls. 

His  personal  experience  of  total  ab.stinence 
is  best  given  in  his  own  words:  “I  abstain 
myself  Rom  all  alcoholic  drink  in  every  form, 
and  I think  others  would  be  wise  to  do  the 
same;  but  of  this  each  one  must  be  a guide 
unto  himself.”  In  one  of  his  sermons  he  uses 
the  following  very  emphatic  language: — “That 
cup — which  seldom  is  of  benefit  to  any  one, 
even  when  taken  in  moderation,  and  to  many 
is  damnation  if  they  touch  a drop  of  it — has 
drawn  its  thousands  down  to  perdition.” 

In  Jo/m  Ploughman's  TaHc  and  John  Plough- 
man's Pictures,  he  has  many  a straight  hit  at 
the  drink  and  drink -makers.  He  tells  his 
readers  that  “To  smite  evil — and  especially 
the  monster  evil  of  drink — has  been  my  ear- 
nest endeavour,  and  assuredly  there  is  need. 
It  may  be  that  the  vice  of  drunkenness  is  not 
more  common  than  it  used  to  be;  but  it  is 
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sufficiently  rampant  to  cause  sorrow  in  every 
Christian  bosom,  and  to  lead  all  lovers  of  their 
race  to  lift  up  their  voices  against  it.  I hope 
that  the  plain  speech  of  John  Bloughman 
will  help  in  that  direction.” 

In  another  place  he  says:  “Certain  neigh- 
bours of  mine  laugh  at  me  for  being  a tee- 
totaller, and  I might  well  laugh  at  them  for 
being  drunk,  only  I feel  more  inclined  to  cry 
that  they  should  be  such  fools.  Oh,  that  we 
could  get  them  sober;  and  then,  perhaps,  we 
might  make  men  of  them.  You  cannot  do 
much  with  these  fellows  unless  you  can  enlist 
them  in  the  cold-stream  guards. 

He  that  any  good  would  win, 

At  his  mouth  must  first  begin. 

As  long  as  drink  drowns  conscience  and  rea- 
son, you  might  as  well  talk  to  the  hogs.  The 
rascals  will  promise  fair  and  take  the  pledge, 
and  then  take  their  coats  to  pledge  to  get 
more  beer.  We  smile  at  a tipsy  man,  for  he 
is  a ridiculous  creature;  but  when  we  see  how 
he  is  ruined,  body  and  soul,  it  is  no  joking 
matter.  How  solemn  is  the  truth,  that  ‘ No 
drunkard  shall  inherit  eternal  life.’” 

Backed  by  his  deacons  and  church  officials, 
Mr.  Spurgeon  gave  no  place  to  the  alcoholic 
demon  on  the  Lord’s  table,  but  celebrated  the 
communion  in  the  “pure  juice  of  the  grape,” 
“the  fruit  of  the  vine”  uufermented  and  un- 
adulterated, so  that  no  reformed  drunkard 
could  be  lured  to  destruction  by  tasting  his 
old  enemy  in  taking  part  in  a religious  cere- 
mony in  his  church. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  died,  after  a protracted  ill- 
ness, at  Mentone,  January  31,  1892.  His 
remains  were  removed  to  England,  and  in- 
terred in  Norwood  Cemetery,  amidst  expres- 
sions of  wide-spread  and  even  national  sym- 
pathy. 

Whilst  he  was  stationed  in  London,  the 
Eev.  John  M'Neill  was  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  popular  preachers  of  the 
metropolis,  and  a visit  to  Eegent  Scpiare 
Presbyterian  Church  was  deemed  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  programme  of  Americans  and 
colonials  on  tour. 

John  M'Neill  was  born  in  Houston,  a village 
in  Eenfrewshire,  July  7th,  1854,  his  father 
being  what  is  termed  in  Ireland  an  Antrim 
Scotchman,  whilst  his  mother  was  a native  of 
that  village.  When  John  was  about  twelve 
years  of  age  the  family  removed  to  Inverkip 
on  the  Clyde,  where,  at  the  parish  school,  he 


continued  his  early  education  begun  in  Hous- 
ton. On  leaving  school  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  Caledonian  Railway  Company  as  jilat- 
form  ])orter  and  ticket-collector  at  Inverkii), 
andsubsetpieutly  as  booking-clerk  inGreenock. 
He  retains  a lasting  memorial  of  railway  ser- 
vice in  an  injured  linger,  which  w'as  caught 
and  crushed  between  two  buffers.  In  1875  he 
had  charge  of  the  passenger  work  in  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  Company’s  office  in  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh.  This  post  he  resigned  to 
take  a clerkship  under  the  North  British 
Railway  Company,  which  he  held  about  two 
years,  and  tlien  began  his  great  life’s  work. 

Mr.  M‘Neill  became  a decided  Christian 
under  the  preachingof  the  Rev.  Peter  Douglass, 
Free  Church  minister  at  Inverkip,  and  was 
for  some  time  actively  engaged  in  evangelistic 
and  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  work, 
when  he  was  advLsed  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  preaching  the  gospel.  After  passing 
through  a college  course,  he  was  engaged  for 
some  time  in  active  mission  work  in  and  near 
Glasgow,  ami  was  invited  to  accept  tlie  pas- 
torate of  the  Free  Barony  Church  in  that  city, 
which,  however,  he  declined  because  he  was 
too  young,  preferring  an  invitation  to  the 
smaller  congregation  of  the  M'Crie-Eoxburgh 
Church,  Edinburgh,  where  his  ministry  was 
remarkably  successful.  In  1889  he  removed 
to  London,  where  he  was  still  more  successful; 
but  after  a time  he  resigned  his  London  charge, 
to  take  up  the  work  of  an  evangelist  through- 
out Scotland. 

As  a temperance  reformer  Mr.  M'Neill 
takes  his  place  amongst  the  life-long  ab- 
stainers, or,  to  use  his  own  words,  “ I stopped 
drinking  before  I began,”  which  is  the  right 
thing  to  do.  As  a Christian  minister  he  has 
given  earnest  attention  to  the  question,  and 
very  feelingly  and  kindly  puts  the  sacramental 
wine  question  before  all  earnest  Christians, 
and  strives  to  purge  and  purify  the  church 
from  all  complicity  with  the  drink  curse.  As 
a preacher  and  teacher  his  efforts  are  charac- 
terized by  earnestness  and  sincerity  which  can- 
not be  questioned.  He  speaks  and  acts  as  one 
solemnly  conscious  of  his  responsibility,  and 
the  grave  importance  of  the  w’ork  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  As  an  orator  he  is  simply  elo- 
quent without  pretension,  swaying  the  masses 
by  an  almost  mysterious  spiritual  power. 

We  have  already  given  biographical  sketches 
of  some  of  Ireland’s  illustrious  tenq:)erance 
pioneers  and  workers  in  almost  every  cii'cle 
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except  the  Episco))al  Chiu'ch,  and  now  we  feel 
constrained  to  find  sj)ace  for  a dignitary  of 
this  church,  wlio  was  also  a temperance  re- 
former. The  late  John  Gregg,  JD.D.,  Bishop  of 
Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Ross,  was  born  near  Ennis, 
county  Clare,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1798.  He 
was  educated  at  Ennis  Classical  School,  and  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.  Strangely  enough, 
oulj'  one  man  ever  sjjoke  to  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  personal  religion,  and  that  was  Gideon 
Ouseley,  the  Irish  itinerant  Methodist  preacher^ 
and  the  first  person  who  suggested  to  his  mind 
the  idea  of  becoming  a clergyman  was  a Ro- 
man Catholic  priest,  with  whom  he  was  one 
day  riding.  While  at  Trinity  College  the 
decisive  influence  was  felt,  under  the  preaching 
of  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Matthias  of  theBethesda 
Church.  After  adistinguished  course  at  college, 
he  was  ordained  in  1826,  and  became  curate 
in  the  French  Church,  Portarlington ; and  in 
1828  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Kilsalla- 
ghan,  on  the  borders  of  the  counties  of  Dublin 
and  Meath.  For  eight  years  he  was  minister 
here,  and  in  1836  succeeded  Mr.  Matthias  as 
chaplain  of  Bethesda.  Under  his  preaching 
the  congregations  at  Bethesda  Church  soon 
became  too  large,  and  then  Trinity  Church, 
in  Lower  Gardiner  Street,  was  built  for  him. 
In  1857  he  was  appointed  Archdeacon  of 
Kildare;  in  1860  he  obtained  the  degree  of 
D.D.  from  Trinity  College;  and  in  1862  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Cork. 

Of  this  clergyman  it  has  been  said:  “As 
a preacher  Dr.  Gregg  had  few  equals.  He 
was  a unique  and  striking  personality  in  the 
pulpit.  His  rich  Connaught  brogue,  his  dark 
and  flashing  eyes,  his  impassioned  eloquence, 
his  tender  pathos,  his  quaint  humour,  his 
robust  common  sense,  and  contempt  for  con- 
ventionalities, all  combined  to  give  him  a 
marvellous  power  over  every  audience.  He 
used  great  ))lainness  of  speech.  In  fearless 
and  sometimes  stern  language  he  rebuked  the 
sins  and  follies  and  frivolities  of  his  hearers. 
His  quiet  vein  of  sarcasm  sometimes  provoked 
a laugh.  On  one  occasion,  in  a south  of 
Ireland  town,  the  writer  heard  him  preach 
to  a large  congregation,  including  many  of 
the  aristocracy  and  local  gentry.  Speaking 
of  St.  Paul,  Dr.  Gregg  said  ‘ he  was  only  a 
tentmaker — only  a poor  tradesman.  If  Jte  had 

come  to , so7ne  of  you  wouldn’t  have  asked 

him  to  dinner.’  ” 

Early  in  May,  1878,  Bishop  Gregg  died  in 
his  eightieth  year.  The  Rev.C.  H.Irwin,M.A., 


observes:  — “If  Achilles  Daunt,  sweet  and 
gentle  spirit,  was  the  Melancthon  of  the  Irish 
Ej)iscopal  Church,  John  Gregg,  sturdy,  out- 
spoken, yet  large-hearted  and  tender  withal, 
was  its  Martin  Luther.” 

The  life  of  John  Ashworth,  of  Rochdale, 
founder  of  the  Chayjel  for  the  Destitute,  author 
of  Strange  Tales,  Wanderings  in  Canaan,  &c., 
is  so  full  of  startling  incidents  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult indeed  to  condense  them  into  a brief 
sketch.  He  was  born  at  Cutgate,  a hamlet 
two  miles  north-west  of  Rochdale,  July  8th, 
1813.  His  yjarents  were  very  poor,  their 
poverty  being  made  worse  by  the  intem- 
perate habits  of  his  father.  His  mother  was 
a thrifty,  industrious,  Christian  woman,  who 
did  her  utmost  to  make  home  comfortable. 
She  duly  sent  her  children  to  Sunday-school, 
and  many  have  read  with  emotion  the  story, 
told  by  Mr.  Ashworth,  of  his  mother  sending 
him  early  to  bed  that  she  might  wash  his  one 
shirt,  and  patch  his  clothes  ready  for  Sunday, 
and  to  cover  these  patches  she  made  him  a 
pinafore  out  of  part  of  a wool  sheet  on  which 
was  printed  in  large  letters  the  woi’d  wool. 
She  could  not  manage  to  cut  out  this  part 
fully,  or  to  wash  out  the  letters,  and  the  little 
sensitive  lad  had  to  go  to  sohool  in  his  bare  feet, 
and  a pack-sheet  pinafore  with  half  the  letters 
WOOL  down  one  side,  to  take  his  yflace  in  the 
third  Bible-class  among  boys  much  better 
dressed,  and  who  did  not  like  to  sit  beside 
him  on  tliat  account.  He  says:  “I  put  my 
bare  feet  under  the  form  to  prevent  my  proud 
class-mates  from  treading  on  my  toes;  the  feel- 
ing that  I was  poor  distressed  me.” 

He  soon  acquired  a taste  for  reading,  and 
would  stand  for  hours  in  his  bare  feet  readins 
to  the  other  members  of  the  family  out  of 
Fox’s  Book:  of  Martyrs,  and  Tales  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, till  they  were  all  in  tears.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that,  like  others  who  read 
these  books  in  early  life,  they  created  impres- 
sions never  to  be  effaced,  and  made  him  and 
them  unflinching  opponents  of  op{)ressiou  of 
every  description,  whether  political,  civil,  or 
leligious. 

When  he  was  about  ten  yeai-s  of  age  the 
family  removed  to  a row  of  houses  called 
“Catches,”  a little  nearer  Rochdale,  and  here 
John  began  to  learn  his  father’s  trade  of  weav- 
ing in  the  room  above  the  house.  He  subse- 
quently engaged  himself  to  a i)ainter  in  Hey- 
wood,  but  his  master  failed  before  he  had 
completed  his  apprenticeshij)  or  learned  much 
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of  the  business.  John,  however,  was  not  dis- 
posed to  give  up  the  business,  and  found  em- 
ployment in  Rochdale.  By  watching  the  other 
men,  and  giving  his  mind  to  it,  he  soon  became 
competent  for  any  work,  and  in  process  of  time 
became  his  master’s  foreman. 

About  1836  he  experienced  a great  religious 
awakening,  and  from  that  time  was  a Christian 
in  truth  as  well  as  in  name.  In  April,  1837,  he 
preached  his  first  sermon,  and  in  October  his 
trial  sermon,  and  became  a duly  recognized 
local  pi’eacher  and  a temperance  advocate, 
having  the  joy  of  seeing  his  own  father  be- 
come a teetotaller  and  a reformed  man. 

During  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  Mr. 
Ashworth  visited  the  metropolis,  and  in- 
spected some  of  the  homes  for  the  destitute, 
houses  of  refuge,  &c.,  and  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed that  he  resolved  to  open  a chapel  for 
the  destitute  in  Rochdale,  but  was  met  with 
so  many  discouragements  that  he  deferred  it 
from  time  to  time  until  seven  years  elapsed, 
when  he  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  took  a 
small  room  in  a building  originally  erected  for 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  which 
had  a large  lecture  hall,  with  several  small 
I'ooms  underneath.  The  first  service  was  held 
on  Sunday,  October  4th,  1858,  and  on  the  6th 
of  March,  1859,  it  was  found  necessary  to  re- 
move to  the  larger  room  upstairs,  where,  with 
a slight  interval,  the  services  were  conducted 
till  after  the  death  of  Mi-.  Ashworth. 

For  many  yeai-s  Mr.  Ashworth  had  desired 
to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  in  1868  an  oppor- 
tunity being  presented,  he,  in  company  of  a 
friend  and  fellow-townsman,  joined  a party 
and  started  on  the  4th  of  February,  visiting 
the  chief  towns  of  interest  in  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor. 

In  1873  he  paid  a visit  to  America  as  one 
of  the  English  representatives  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches,  in  the  Conference 
of  Evangelical  Christians  held  in  New  York 
in  October  of  that  year.  Under  what  circum- 
stances, or  when  he  left  the  Wesleyan  Society 
we  cannot  say,  but  do  know  that  for  some 
3’ears  before  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  pro- 
minent members  of  the  Methodist  Free  Church. 

In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  be- 
came fully  convinced  that  his  work  was  done. 


and  his  life  rapidly  drawing  to  a close,  and  so 
it  proved,  for  on  the  26th  of  Januaiy,  1875, 
he  passed  away  in  his  si.xty-secoud  year. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  modern 
times  was  the  “ Master  of  Riber,”  and  owner 
of  Lea  Bridge  Mills,  near  Matlock,  the  late 
John  Smedley  of  Riber  Hall.  In  the  preface 
to  his  Practical  Hi/dropathy,  a work  which 
went  through  numerous  editions,  Mr.  Smedley 
tells  the  story  of  his  illness  and  sutfering,  and 
how  he  was  led  to  give  his  attention  to  the 
practice  of  hydropathy  or  “ the  water-cure.” 
He  had  been  in  failing  health  for  some  time, 
and  almost  despaired  of  recovery,  but  by  this 
system  he  was  restored  to  health,  strength,  and 
vigour.  This  illness  led  him  to  give  his  earnest 
attention  to  religion,  and  he  became  a most 
zealous  Christian  worker.  He  built  six  chapels 
and  two  school-rooms  in  difierent  parts  of 
Derbyshire,  one  at  Cromford,  one  at  Higham, 
another  at  Birch  wood,  and  others  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. He  not  only  built  and  furnished 
the  chapels,  but  provided  even  hymn-books 
for  the  congregation,  wine  for  the  sacrament, 
and  entertainment  for  the  preachers,  so  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  jieople  to  con- 
tribute anything  for  the  support  of  the  church, 
&c.  This  was  felt  to  be  a serious  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  transference  of  these  churches 
to  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  with 
which  they  eventually  became  identified. 

Mr.  Smedley  assisted  many  poor  societies, 
and  worshipped  with  his  own  work-people  in 
one  of  the  chapels  he  had  built,  imposing 
nothing  on  the  congregations  in  the  form  of 
creed  or  doctrine  but  the  simple  word  of  God. 

On  settling  down  he  took  in  a few  men, 
upon  whom  to  try  the  hydropathic  remedies, 
which  proved  successful;  and  many  more 
making  application,  he  made  a place  for  the 
free  board,  lodging,  and  baths  of  a certain 
number  of  males  and  females,  and  in  this 
establishment  hundreds  of  persons  were  re- 
stored to  health  of  body  and  mind. 

Persons  of  higher  station  applied  for  advice, 
and  the  result  was  the  institution  of  Smedley’s 
hydropathic  establishment  at  Matlock  Bank, 
which  was  enlarged  time  after  time  until  it 
became  a large  and  popular  public  baths.  Mr. 
Smedley  died  July  28th,  1874,  aged  73  years. 
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We  have  now  to  speak  of  the  Order  of 
Good  Templars,  an  organization  which  com- 
bines the  two  principles  of  total  abstinence 
for  the  individual,  induced  and  inculcated  by 
means  of  moral  suasion;  and  the  entire  and 
total  prohibition  of  the  traffic  in  into.xicating 
liquors  for  the  nation.  Although  not  party- 
political  in  its  aims,  the  Order  is  in  some 
respects  a political  oi’ganization.  It  does  not, 
howevei’,  allow  the  discussion  at  any  of  its 
meetings  of  questions  dealing  strictly  with 
party  politics,  or  of  a sectarian  and  denomi- 
national character  in  religion;  to  do  so  is  a 
violation  of  the  principles  of  the  Order.  The 
only  23olitics  of  true  Templary,  therefore,  is  the 
disfranchisement  and  outlawry  of  habits,  cus- 
toms, and  legalized  privileges  that  tend  to  cor- 
rupt and  destroy  the  moral,  social,  physical, 
and  religious  well-being  of  individuals,  com- 
munities, and  nations.  In  all  elections,  local, 
municipal,  or  parliamentary,  where  action  is 
taken  by  membei’s  of  the  order,  in  its  name 
and  under  its  auspices,  they  ai-e  presumed  to 
know  neither  Tories,  Conservatives,  Whigs, 
nor  Radicals,  but  to  give  their  votes  to  men 
who  will  best  serve  the  cause  of  temi)erance 
and  do  the  most  towards  the  overthrow  of  the 
liquor  traffic. 

In  the  definition  of  the  uatiu’e  and  aims  of 
the  Order  as  given  in  the  loilowiug  jiaragraiih, 
we  slightly  modify  the  words  of  the  Rev. 
George  Hinds,  who  was  for  some  time  Right 
Worthy  Grand  Chaplain  and  a j)roininent 
member  of  the  English  Gi’and  Lodge. 


This  Order  is  a thoroughly  uncomimomising 
radical  Christian  temperance  organization.  Its 
power  to  consolidate  and  utilize  abstainers  is 
marvellous.  It  makes  a family  circle  where 
before  there  was  disorder.  It  lays  hold  of 
the  young  at  the  most  critical  time  of  their 
lives,  and  secures  them  to  the  ranks  of  total 
abstainers.  It  provides  means  of  temperance 
discijdineand  instruction, and  in  lodges, rightly 
conducted,  true  teetotallers  may  matriculate  for 
the  highest  degrees  and  honours  of  virtue  and 
sobriety.  It  is  a valuable  agency  in  watching 
the  movements  of  the  liquor-traffickers,  im- 
peding the  spread  of  their  influence,  and  pur- 
suing to  its  final  overthrow  the  great  enemy — 

strong  drink The  Order  of  Good 

Templars  is  intended  to  be  the  ally  of  all  other 
temj^erance  institutions,  and  leads  the  way  in 
all  reforms — personal,  social,  scientific,  and 
national.  It  enfranchises  woman,  and  is  a 
splendid  brotherhood — a comjjact  family.  It 
embraces  all  who  will  divorce  themselves  from 
the  drink  fasliion,  and,  by  means  of  its  jirin- 
ciples  and  practice,  it  has  the  power,  under 
God,  of  becoming  an  invincible  force  which 
must  eventually  triumjffi  over  the  foe. 

Several  histories  of  the  movement  have  been 
jmblished,  but  most  of  them  give  an  imjierfect 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  Order.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  W.  Turnbull,  R.W.G. 
Templar,  we  have  been  put  in  posse.ssion  of 
facts  which  he  has  carefully  verified  by  per- 
sonal interviews  with  I.  N.  Peirce, and  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  N.  Backus,  who  was  one  of  the  thirteen 
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pei’son.s  who  forineil  the  first  Good  Templar 
lodge  out  of  a Knights  of  Jericho  lodge. 

Ill  Chapter  x.\.\ii.  we  have  given  the  his- 
tory and  work  of  the  ^Yashingtunian  move- 
ment, and  the  origin  of  the  Order  of  Sons  of 
Temperance,  with  its  juvenile  branch,  the 
“ Cadets  of  Temperance.” 

To  meet  the  wants  of  some  of  the  youths 
connected  with  the  Cadets,  who  thought  they 
were  too  old  to  associate  with  children,  al- 
though too  young  to  be  admitted  into  the  adult 
divisions,  an  intermediate  order  was  formed, 
and  denominated  the  “Knights  of  Jericho.” 
The  following  was  part  of  its  obligation: — 
“ I do  further  promise  that  I will  not  make, 
buy,  sell,  or  use  as  a beverage  any  spirituous 
or  malt  liquors,  wine  or  cider,  or  an}'  other 
intoxicating  drinks,  whether  enumerated  or 
not,  and  will  use  all  honourable  means  to  pre- 
vent their  manufacture  or  use,  and  the  traffic 
therein.  I do  further  promise  that  I will  aid 
the  wife,  sister,  or  daughter  of  a brother,  and 
the  widow  of  a deceased  brother,  when  in 
trouble  or  in  need,  and  will  ever  hold  inviolate 
their  purity;  and  that  I will  never  in  the  least 
wrong  or  defraud  this  Order,  or  any  brother 
thereof.” 

This  was  the  origin  of  the  Knights  of  Jeri- 
cho, an  organization  whose  aim  it  was  to  spread 
humanity,  temperance,  and  charity.  The  chief 
officers  were  designated  Worthy  Chief,  Vice 
Chief,  Herald,  Marshal,  and  Chaplain.  The 
lessons  of  the  ritual  were  largely  drawn  from 
the  Bible.  The  candidates  for  membership 
were  regarded  as  travellers  in  danger  because 
of  the  licensed  liquor  traffic,  the  duty  of  mem- 
bers being  to  teach  them  the  safe  path  and 
convoy  them  safely  past  all  places  of  danger. 
There  was  an  initiatory  ceremony,  and  the 
meetings  were  confined  to  members. 

At  Oriskany  Falls,  then  commonly  called 
“ Castor  Hollow,”  in  Oneida  county.  New  York, 
a lodge  of  the  Knights  of  Jericho  was  organ- 
ized in  1850.  Shortly  after  its  institution  a 
visit  was  paid  to  it  by  a few  members  of  the 
lodge  in  Utica  city.  Thii’teen  members  were 
present,  when,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  de- 
cided to  change  the  name  from  the  Knights  of 
Jericho  to  the  Order  of  Good  Templars,  and 
to  appoint  a committee  to  act  along  with  the 
Utica  city  lodge  in  revising  the  ritual  and 
completing  the  work  of  the  new  Order.  One 
of  the  members  who  took  a leading  part  in 
this  new  movement  was  Mr.  Leverett  E.  Coon 
of  Syracuse. 


Eleven  or  twelve  of  these  lodges  of  Good 
Templars  were  formed  in  Oneida,  Madison, 
and  Herkimer  counties.  New  York,  when  at 
a conference  held  at  Utica  in  July,  1852,  a 
difference  of  oi)inion  arose  between  Westley 
Bailey,  the  president,  and  Leverett  E.  Coon, 
who  attended  as  one  of  the  delegates  of 
Excelsior  Lodge,  Syracuse.  Feeling  him.self 
aggrieved,  Mr.  L.  E.  Coon,  along  with  his 
co-delegate  from  Syracuse,  withdrew  and  re- 
tui’ned  home.  Having  reported  their  action 
to  the  Excelsior  Lodge,  of  which  Mr.  Coon 
was  at  the  time  Worthy  Chief  Templar,  it 
was  approved,  and  a resolution  was  adopted 
to  form  an  “Independent”  Order  of  Good 
Templars,  which  should  have  no  connection 
with  the  original  order  of  Good  Templars.  The 
number  of  the  Excelsior  Lodge  was  changed 
from  14  to  1;  the  motto  “Friendship,  Hoi)e, 
and  Charity”  was  altered  to  read  “Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charity.” 

Another  lodge,  the  Eureka,  had  been  par- 
tially formed  at  Fayetteville  on  17th  July, 
1852  (between  the  date  of  the  Utica  conven- 
tion and  the  approval  of  Mr.  Coon’s  action  by 
the  Syracuse  lodge).  It  was  originally  num- 
bered 15  of  the  Order  of  Good  Templars,  but 
its  number  was  changed  to  2 when  it  resolved 
to  become  identified  with  the  “ Independent  ” 
Order.  The  organization  was  completed  by 
Mr.  Coon  on  July  20th,  1852. 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1852,  a third  lodge  of 
what  was  now  known  officially  as  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  of  Good  Templars  was  instituted 
at  Ithaca  by  Nathaniel  Curtis,  a prominent 
Washingtonian,  whom  Mr.  Coon  had  interested 
in  the  subject,  and  who  was  a man  of  influ- 
ence, power,  and  good  character,  and  who  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of  the 

I. O.G.T.  This  lodge  was  named  the  Forest 
City  Lodge,  No.  3.  For  these  two  lodges 
charters  were  issued  and  signed  by  Leverett 
E.  Coon,  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar,  and 

J.  S.  Walter,  Grand  Secretary,  they  being  the 
Worthy  Chief  Templar  and  Worthy  Secretary 
of  Excelsior  Lodge,  No.  1.  Both  of  these 
charters  are  in  existence.  No.  2 being  in  the 
possession  of  the  Grand  Secretary  of  New 
York,  and  No.  3 in  that  of  the  Right  Worthy 
Grand  Secretary. 

Six  ladies  — the  first  who  became  Good 
Templars — were  initiated  members  of  Forest 
City  Lodge,  No.  3,  on  August  14th,  1852.  Im- 
mediately afterwards  several  ladies  were  ad- 
mitted to  Excelsior  Lodge,  No.  1,  but  Eureka 
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Lodge  continued  to  be  a “bachelor  lodge” 
for  more  than  twelve  months  after  its  organi- 
zation. 

A convention  of  representatives  from  these 
three  lodges  was  held  at  Syracuse,  August 
1/th,  1852,  and  a Grand  Lodge  was  then 
formed,  with  Nathaniel  Curtis  of  Ithaca  as 
Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar,  and  Charles 
Hildebrand  of  Ithaca  as  Grand  Worthy  Secre- 
tary.  Its  first  session  was  held  at  Ithaca  in 
1852,  and  a semi-annual  session  in  1853  at  the 
same  place,  at  both  of  which  Garry  Chambers 
presided.  The  second  annual  session,  held  at 
Ithaca  in  1853,  was  presided  over  by  Eev, 
D.  W.  Bristol. 

There  were  then  75  lodges  in  existence  in 
New  York  state.  In  April,  1853,  a lodge  was 
instituted  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  June,  when 
the  Grand  Lodge  met  in  that  state,  there  were 
17  others  in  existence.  In  that  year  the  Order 
was  introduced  into  Iowa,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin,  Michigan,  and  Kentucky, 
and  in  1854  into  Massachusetts.  At  the  Grand 
Lodge  meeting  held  in  Corning,  New  York, 
December  6th,  1854, — Nathaniel  W.  Davies 
being  presiding  officer, — it  was  reported  that 
there  were  21,930  members  in  New  York,  and 
3406  in  other  states;  total,  25,336;  so  that 
the  Order  had  made  rapid  strides  within  little 
more  than  two  years  from  the  date  of  its 
formation. 

Amongst  the  most  prominent  workers  in 
the  Order  from  an  early  period,  and  especially 
during  the  first  four  years,  when  pioneer  work 
had  to  be  done,  were  the  Hon.  Simeon  B. 
Chase  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Garry  Chambers, 
Rev.  H.  P.  Barnes,  Dr.  C.  S.  Miles,  Rev.  D. 
W.  Bristol,  and  the  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Hastings, 
each  of  whom  was  a laborious  worker,  and 
held  the  highest  official  positions  in  the  Order. 
These,  with  Nathaniel  Curtis,  the  first  Grand 
Chief  of  the  Order,  may  be  said  to  be  its 
fathers,  makers,  and  best  friends. 

The  Hon.  Simeon  B.  Chase  was  born  in 
Gibson,  Susquehanna  county,  Pennsylvania, 
April  18th,  1828.  From  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  he  was  a teacher  in  a common 
school.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College, 
Clinton,  New  York,  in  1850,  paying  his  ex- 
penses from  the  proceeds  of  teaching  and 
working  in  county  offices.  In  1852  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  His  career  as  a temper- 
ance reformer  began  at  an  early  age.  He 
signed  the  pledge  in  1837,  when  a boy  of  nine 
years,  and  at  sixteen  made  his  first  temperance 


speech  in  a county  school.  On  the  institution 
of  Great  Bend  Lodge,  No.  189,  Pennsylvania, 
about  midsummer,  1854,  Mr.  Chase  joined  the 
I.O.G.T.,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he 
induced  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  to 
take  steps  to  secure  the  passing  of  a proliibi- 
tory  liquor  law  for  the  whole  state.  In  1855 
he  was  proxy  repi’esentative  for  five  lodges, 
and  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Grand  Worthy 
Secretary. 

In  the  following  year  (1856)  he  was  elected 
to  the  legislature  as  a republican,  and  the  same 
year  became  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar 
and  representative  to  the  Eight  Worthy  Grand 
Lodge.  In  1858  he  was  elected  Eight  Worthy 
Grand  Templar,  and  is  now  the  oldest  or  senior 
Past  E.W.G.  Templar  living.  He  held  this 
office  for  five  years,  and  assisted  in  preparing 
four  different  sets  of  rituals  for  the  Order.  In 
1858  he  published,  by  request  of  the  R.W.G. 
Lodge,  a Digest  of  Laws,  which  has  jiassed 
through  twelve  editions.  His  Exposition  of 
the  Order,  published  in  1864,  is  now  in  its 
forty-fifth  thousand.  Another  work,  entitled 
Good  of  the  Order,  published  in  1869,  has  also 
had  a large  circulation.  These  works  formed 
the  staple  of  Good  Templar  literature  in  1869, 
when  the  Order  was  instituted  in  Great 
Britain. 

In  1858,  Mr.  Chase  was  president  of  the 
Republican  State  Convention,  and  in  1872 
he  became  prohibition  candidate  for  governor, 
in  1878  for  congress,  and  in  1887  was  judge 
of  the  supreme  court,  while  it  is  believed  that 
he  would  have  been  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
but  for  his  opposition  to  license.  In  1868  the 
members  of  the  R.W.G.  Lodge  presented  him 
with  a silver  service  as  an  acknowledgment  of 
their  esteem.  He  made  an  excellent  presiding 
officer,  being  a courteous  Christian  gentleman. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen  years  he  joined 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  for  a period  of 
thirty-four  consecutive  yeai's  was  Sabbath- 
school  superintendent.  He  is  an  elder  of  the 
church,  and  has  thrice  represented  his  presby- 
tery in  the  general  assembly  of  United  States 
churches. 

In  1851  Mr.  Chase  w.as  married  to  Fanny 
Du  Bois,  authoress  of  Derry’s  Lake,  &c.  &c. 
Slie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  is  a prominent 
worker,  and  was  for  five  years  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Union.  Mr.  Chase  is 
now(1892)  in  the  practice  of  lawat  the  Eastern 
bar,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  Hon.  Samuel  D.  Hastings  was  born  in 
Leicester,  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts, 
July  24th,  181().  His  father  was  of  English 
ancestry  and  his  mother  a Scotchwoman.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  Samuel  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  became  book-keeper  in  a 
store,  and  in  his  twenty-first  year  began  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  In  1846  he  removed 
to  Walworth  county,  Wisconsin,  and  wiis 
elected  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1848  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislative  assembly,  and  at- 
tended the  first  session  of  legislature  at  Madi- 
son, after  the  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 
In  that  session  he  delivered  a speech  oppos- 
ing the  extension  of  slavej-y  into  the  terri- 
tories, and  denouncing  all  congressional  legis- 
lation which  in  any  way  favoured  slavery. 
This  address  was  published  and  widely  circu- 
lated by  the  Anti-slavery  Society.  In  1852 
Mr.  Hastings  removed  to  La  Crosse,  and 
afterwards  to  Trempealeau,  a new  town  on 
the  Mississippi,  to  develop  and  build  proper- 
ties there.  In  1856  he  was  again  elected  to 
the  legislature;  and  in  1857  became  treasurer 
of  the  state,  holding  that  office  for  four  con- 
secutive terms  of  two  years  each. 

Mr.  Hastings  is  a life  abstainer,  and  held 
office  as  Grand  Woi’thy  Patriarch  of  the  Sous 
of  Temperance  in  Wisconsin.  He  joined  the 
Capitol  Lodge  of  1. 0.  G.  T.  at  Mailison  in 
February,  1859,  and  has  retained  membership 
therein  ever  since,  regularly  attending  the 
weekly  meetings  when  at  home.  He  w'as 
elected  representative  to  Grand  Lodge  the 
same  year,  but  official  duties  as  state  treasurer 
prevented  his  attendance.  He  was  re-elected 
the  following  year,  and  being  present  was 
elected  G.W.C.T.  and  representative  to  Right 
Worthy  Gi'and  Lodge.  In  1861  he  was  again 
elected  G.W.C.T.,  and  at  the  R.W.G.  Lodge 
session  was  elected  to  the  highest  office  in  the 
Order,  but  was  declared  ineligible,  as  he  was 
Grand  Worthy  Chief  Templar. 

In  1862  he  declined  re-election  as  G.W.C.T., 
and  was  elected  Right  Worthy  Grand  Tem- 
plar, continuing  in  that  office  for  five  con- 
secutive years,  and  in  1873  was  again  elected 
for  one  year,  the  session  that  year  being  held 
in  London,  England.  The  catalogue  of  the 
various  offices  Mr.  Hastings  has  held  is  a long 
one.  Town-clerk,  justice  of  the  peace,  chair- 
man of  county  board  of  supervisors,  member 
of  Wisconsin  legislature  for  two  terms,  state 
treasurer  for  four  terms,  secretary  of  state 
board  of  charities,  trustee  of  state  hospital  for 


the  insane,  treasurer  of  Wisconsin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Art,  and  Letters,  and  curator  of 
state  historical  society  of  Wisconsin,  &c. 

He  is  now  (1892)  treasurer  of  national  pro- 
hibition committee,  and  also  of  state  prohibi- 
tion committee.  For  twenty  years  he  has 
been  one  of  the  trustees  of  Beloit  College,  and 
has  lived  in  Madison  for  thirty-one  years. 
His  golden  wedtling  was  celebrated  a few  years 
ago,  and  his  correspondence  is  world -wide. 
Mr.  Hastings  is  justly  entitled  to  be  considered 
“The  Grand  Old  Man”  of  the  I.O.G.T. 

The  Rev.  H.  P.  Barnes  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  Grand  Worthy  Secretary  of  New  York 
in  1852,  he  being  at  that  time  forty-one  years 
of  age,  and  he  held  office  till  1855.  In  October 
of  that  year  Mrs.  Mary  Ruckman  of  Penn- 
sylvania resigned  the  office  of  Riglit  Worthy 
Grand  Secretary,  ami  Mr.  Barnes  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  vacancy,  being  re-elected 
in  1856.  He  acted  as  Deputy  R.W.G.  Templar 
at  the  institution  of  the  Grand  Lodges  of 
Canada,  Iowa,  and  Ohio,  and  assisted  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Bristol  at  the  institution  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania.  During  his  term  of 
office  he  saw  the  Order  spread  in  fourteen 
states  of  the  American  Union  and  the  Province 
of  Canada,  and  it  is  said  that  “ to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  man  the  Order  owes  the 
rapid  growth  of  its  early  years.”  He  attended 
R.W.G.  Lodge  session  in  New  York  cit}'. 
May  25, 1880,  and  died  at  Ithaca,  New  York, 
July  19,  1885,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

Isaac  Newton  Peirce  was  born  in  London 
Grove,  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  April 
13th,  1823.  He  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and 
Mercy  Lovett  Peirce,  both  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends.  In  1831  his  father  moved 
his  family  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  went 
into  the  grocery  business.  He  was  one  of  the 
originators  and  most  active  members  of  the 
“Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industry.”  In 
1833,  when  the  cholera  first  raged  in  that  me- 
tropolis, Isaac  Peirce  was  one  of  the  most 
untiring  of  the  city  visiting  committee,  visit- 
ing the  afflicted  everywhere,  administering  to 
their  wants,  and  relieving  their  sufferings.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  Isaac  Newton  Peirce  first 
took  the  temperance  pledge,  and  turned  his 
youthful  mind  to  the  evils  of  intemperance. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  his  father,  and  applied 
himself  to  learn  a trade — the  manufacturing 
of  veneers.  At  this  trade  he  worked  for  five 
yeans,  during  which  time  he  continued  his 
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studies  by  Luiipliglit  from  two  or  three  o’clock 
ill  the  morning  until  the  hour  of  breakfast.  In 
1840,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  started  alone 
for  the  state  of  Ohio,  then  considered  the 
lar  West,  there  to  carve  for  himself  his  own 
fortune.  He  had  selected  the  occupation  of 
school-teacher  before  he  left  New  York  city, 
and  when  he  arrived  in  Ohio  he  bound 
himself  to  a farmer,  determined  to  learn  the 
manual  part  of  farming,  while  he  would  spend 
the  winters  in  teachino-. 

O 

About  this  time  the  Washingtonian  move- 
ment began  to  spread  over  the  country.  Isaac 
Newton  Peirce  felt  deeply  interested  in  the 
temperance  cause,  but  having  no  confidence 
in  his  own  ability  as  a jilatform  speaker,  he 
used  his  time  and  influence  in  making  arrange- 
ments and  getting  up  meetings  for  othei's,  such 
as  A.  E.  Williams,  one  of  the  celebrated  Bal- 
timore Washingtonians,  and  Henry  Chance, 
popularly  known  as  the  “ Buckeye  Broadaxe,” 
and  others. 

In  1852  his  attention  had  been  directed  to 
the  I.O.G.T.,  and  he  instituted  a lodge  of 
Good  Templars  in  the  town  of  Alliance.  In 
1857  he  induced  a number  of  his  friends  to 
become  interested  in  the  Order,  and  the  Lan- 
caster Lodge,  No.  9,  was  organized,  with  the 
celebrated  temperance  champion  James  Black 
as  its  first  Worthy  Chief  Templar.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  removed  to  Darby,  a vil- 
lage about  five  miles  south-west  of  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  organized  Relief  Lodge,  No.  28, 
and  from  that  time  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  Order,  forming  new  lodges,  revising  the 
rituals,  and  doing  much  practical  service  to  the 
order  and  to  the  cause  of  tempeiance  in  the 
States. 

James  Black  of  Pennsylvania  stands 
amongst  the  foremost  of  the  leaders  and  ex- 
ponents of  the  most  advanced  temperance 
principles.  He  was  boi’n  at  Lewisburg,  Union 
county,  state  of  Pennsylvania,  U.S.A.,  Sep- 
tember 23cl,  1823.  He  lived  on  a farm  until 
he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  occasionally  driv- 
ing the  horses  on  the  Pennsylvanian  and 
Union  canals  by  way  of  change  to  his  ordinary 
life  on  the  farm.  When  he  was  thirteen  years 
of  age  his  parents  removed  to  Lancaster  city, 
where  James  found  employment  during  the 
winter  and  spring  in  a saw-mill,  which  was 
run  by  water-power,  on  the  Conestoga  Biver. 

By  this  means  he  was  able  to  earn  sufficient 
money  to  pay  for  his  tuition  during  the  sum- 
mer in  the  Lancaster  Academy. 


MOVEMENT. 

When  the  Public  High  School  was  opened 
in  1838  he  entered  the  first  cl.ass,  and  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  elass  until  the  next  year, 
when  he  became  a member  of  an  engineer 
corps  engaged  on  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide 
Water  Canal,  which  passed  a few  miles  south 
of  the  city  of  his  adoption.  The  next  year, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  identified  himself 
with  the  temperance  movement,  and  became 
a member  of  the  first  Washington i.au  Temper- 
ance Society  of  Lancaster  city. 

The  following  year  he  returned  to  Lewis- 
burg,  when  he  entered  the  Lewisburg  Aca- 
demy, and  completed  his  studies,  including 
Latin  and  Greek.  In  1843  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  with  Colonel  W.  B.  Fordney,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Lancaster  bar  at  the  age 
of  twenty-three.  In  the  previous  year  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  “Conestoga  Division 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.” 

In  1852  the  Lancaster  County  Temperance 
Convention  chose  Mr.  Black  as  chairman  of 
the  county  committee,  and  a few  days  after- 
wards he  made  his  first  public  temperance 
speech.  This  was  followed  by  a mass  meeting 
in  the  woods,  where  he  made  an  eloquent  and 
powerful  appeal  in  favour  of  prohibition  by 
the  vote  of  the  people  at  the  ballot-box.  For 
the  three  succeeding  years  he  was  a member 
of  the  state  central  prohibitory  committee, 
and  one  year  chairman  of  the  committee  to 
interrogate  the  candidates  for  governor  and 
other  high  offices  of  state.  Mr.  Black  gave 
special  attention  to  the  publication  of  temper- 
ance literature,  and  contributed  two  valuable 
articles  on  this  subject  to  the  American  Tem- 
'perance  Union,  then  edited  by  Dr.  Marsh.  By 
his  persevering  efforts  in  this  direction  the 
American  National  Temperance  Publishing 
House  was  established,  by  means  of  which 
millions  of  temperance  publications  have  been 
circulated,  and  much  good  done. 

On  October  1st,  1858,  Mr.  Black  joined  the 
I.O.G.T.,  and  in  1860  was  elected  G.W.C.T. 
of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  two 
succeeding  years  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
position.  In  1864  he  was  elected  E..W.G. 
Counsellor  of  the  highest  body  of  the  Order, 
a7id  retained  this  position  for  three  successive 
yeai-s.  In  1866  Mr.  Black  presented  a resolu- 
tion in  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania, 
authorizing  the  calling  of  a state  convention 
to  consider  the  propriety  of  making  the  pro- 
hibitory question  a political  issue.  This  con- 
vention met  at  Harrisburg  in  February,  1867. 
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and  Mr.  Black  was  made  chairman.  The  fol- 
lowing year  a national  convention  of  a similar 
character  was  held  in  Oleveland,  Ohio,  Mr. 
Black  being  made  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  resolutions.  Four  years  afterwards  another 
national  convention  was  held  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  On  the  22d  of  February,  1872,  Mr. 
Black  was  chosen  as  the  temperance  candidate 
for  president  of  the  United  States,  and  al- 
though his  own  feelings  were  against  .accept- 
ing a nomination  that  could  offer  no  jierson.al 
advantage,  even  in  the  remote  future,  and 
would  require  continual  s.acrifice,  yet,  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  he  agreed  to  lay  aside  all  selfish 
considerations  and  allow  his  name  to  be  used. 
Thus,  in  1873,  he  was  the  acknowledged  lead- 
ing temperance  advocate  of  America.  Of 
course  he  had  little  chance  at  that  time  of 
being  elected  to  such  a position,  holding  such 
views  on  the  liquor  question. 

After  Mr.  Black  became  officially  connected 
with  the  I.O.G.T.  he  devoted  considerable 
time  and  attention  to  the  Order,  and  in  two 
years  succeeded  in  instituting  a large  number 
of  lodges,  .and  as  stated  attaining  a high  posi- 
tion. 

In  1855  there  were  eleven  Grand  Lodges  in 
existence,  and  in  that  ye.ar  the  Right  Worthy 
Grand  Lodge  was  instituted  as  the  supreme 
head  of  the  Order,  having  control  over  all  state 
or  provincial  branches  called  Grand  Lodges. 
The  Grand  Lodge  is  the  highest  authority  in 
the  particular  state,  province,  territory,  or 
country  in  which  it  is  located,  and  all  subor- 
dinate lodges  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  from  whence  they  obtained  their 
charter,  or  in  whose  district  they  ai’e  located. 
After  the  formation  of  the  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Lodge  theOrder  made  rapid  strides  in  America, 
Camada,  &c.,  and  at  one  period  was  stated  to 
have  over  500,000  members. 

At  fimt  the  R.W.  Grand  Lodge  was  much 
hampered  in  finances,  their  sources  of  revenue 
being  very  limited,  but  as  the  Order  extended 
the  position  was  improved.  In  1868  the  sum 
of  .300  dolhars  was  paid  .as  premiums  for  tracts, 
and  at  three  different  times,  viz.  1864,  one 
hundred  dollars,  1866,  two  hundred  dollars, 
and  1874,  one  hundi’ed  dollars  were  p.aid  for 
prize  rituals  for  the  Order. 

The  juvenile  organization  was  established 
at  the  Baltimore  session  in  1871,  under  the 
name  of  The  Cold-w.ater  Templars,  which  was 
changed  in  1874  to  the  name  of  Juvenile 
Templars.  The  Chief  Superintendents  have 


been  .as  follows : — 1871, 1 )aniel  Wilkins;  1872, 
Fred.  D.  Dalton;  1873,  Samuel  1).  H.astings; 
1874  to  1877,  Martha  B.  O’Donnell;  1878  to 
1881,  Lillie  J.  Disbrow;  1881  to  1883,  C.  Eve- 
lyn Gilbei  t;  1883  to  1885,  Gertrude  L.  Cush- 
man; 1885  to  1886,  Mary  F Peck;  1886  to 
1887,  Gertrude  L.  Cushman;  1887  to  1892, 
A.  A.  Brookbank.  The  juvenile  branch  of 
the  Order  has  a constitution  .and  ritual  of  its 
own,  and  includes  tobacco,  prof.anity,  and 
gtambling  .along  with  its  .abstinence  jdedge. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  terms  of 
service  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Right 


Worthy  Grand  Lodge,  or  supreme  body: — 

Rev.  James  M.  Moore,  Kentucky, 1855-56. 

S.  Mervin  Smith,  Pennsylvania, 1856-57. 

0.  W.  Strong,  Illinois, 1857-58. 

Hon.  Simon  B.  Chase,  Pennsylvania, 1858-6-3. 

Hon.  S.amuel  D.  ILastings,  Wisconsin, 1863-68. 

Jonathan  H.  Orne,  Massachusetts, 1868-71. 

Rev.  John  Russell,  Michigan, 1871-73. 

Hon.  Samuel  D.  Hastings,  Wisconsin,. ...1873-74. 

Col.  J.  J.  Hickman,  Kentucky 1874-76. 

Theo.  D.  Kanouse, 1877-79. 

Col.  J.  J.  Hickm.an,  KenUicky,  1879-81. 

G.  B.  Katzenstein, 1881-84. 

John  B.  Finch,  Illinois,  1884-87. 

W.  W.  Turnbull,  Scotl.and, 1887-91. 

Dr.  Oronhyatekha,  Canada, 1891-92. 


The  following  are  the  names  and  terms  of 
service  of  the  presiding  officers  of  the  Right 
Worthy  Grand  Lodge  of  tlie  World  (now 
amalgamated  with  the  above-named):— 


Rev.  James  Yeames,  England, 1876-77. 

Rev.  Wm.  Ross,  Scotland, 1877-79. 

Rev.  George  Gladstone,  Scotland,  1879-80. 

Joseph  Malins,  England, 1880-85. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Lane,  Nova  Scotia, 1885-87. 


Several  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  the  Order  into  England,  and  a 
lod<Te  was  formed  amongst  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards  while  in  Canada,  but  it  melted  away 
as  soon  as  the  regiment  returned  to  England. 
At  a later  period  Mr.  Joseph  Malins  of  Bir- 
mingham succeeded  where  others  had  failed. 
In  1866  this  young  Birmingham  teetotaller 
(born  October  19th,  1844)  emigrated  to 
America.  While  living  in  Philadelphia,  Mr. 
Malins  made  the  acquaintance  of  a Worces- 
tei’shire  man,  who  was  a reformed  drunkard 
and  a member  of  the  I.O.G.T.,  who  induced 
him  to  join  the  Order  and  become  an  active 
worker. 

After  two  years’  residence  in  Philadelphia 
Mr.  Malins  determined,  on  account  of  his 
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wifes  failing  health,  to  return  to  his  native 
land.  Deeming  this  a favourable  opportunity 
to  attempt  to  introduce  the  Order  into  Great 
Britain,  the  Eight  Worthy  Grand  Lodge  exe- 
cutive commissioned  Mr.  Malins  as  district 
deputy  for  England,  and  furnished  him  with 
all  the  requisite  materials  to  enable  him  to 
institute  lodges. 

He  returned  to  Birmingham,  and  on  the 
8tli  of  September,  1868,  succeeded  in  organiz- 
ing Columbia  Lodge,  No.  1,  of  England.  He 
found  it  much  harder  work  than  he  had  an- 
ticipated, and  after  nearly  two  years  of  in- 
cessant toil  and  anxiety  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
England  was  duly  instituted  at  Birmingham, 
July  25th,  1870,  with  twelve  lodges  and  about 
three  hundred  members.  Mr.  Malins  was 
unanimously  elected  Grand  Worthy  Chief 
Templar,  and  was  re-elected  to  that  office  at 
the  Grand  Lodge  session  held  in  London, 
March  6th,  1871,  when  the  number  of  lodges 
had  increased  to  83. 

From  the  London  Grand  Lodge  the  repre- 
sentatives went  forth  with  a determination 
to  push  the  Order,  and  this  proved  to  be  its 
spring-time  in  England.  The  first  minister 
of  the  gospel  to  join  the  Order  was  the  Eev. 
George  Hinds,  pastor  of  the  Congregational 
Church,  Swanage,  Dorsetshire.  He  travelled 
all  the  way  to  Birmingham,  a distance  of  200 
miles,  on  purpose  to  join  the  Order,  and  he 
became  a member  of  Victoria  Lodge,  No.  S. 
He  took  part  in  the  formation  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  at  Birmingham.  He  soon  afterwards 
formed  a lodge  in  his  own  school-room,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  public  meetings, 
&c.,  connected  with  the  London  Grand  Lodge 
session,  1871,  at  which  he  was  appointed  G.W. 
Chaplain  of  England,  and  elected  alternate 
representative  to  the  E.W.G.L.  session  to  be 
held  in  America. 

Mr.  Hinds  went  out  to  America  alone,  in 
1871,  as  the  English  representative,  and  was 
so  well  received  by  the  American  brethren 
that  he  was  appointed  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Chaplain.  Soon  after  his  return  home  he  re- 
signed his  pastorate  at  Swanage,  and  removed 
to  Southport  to  take  charge  of  the  Upper 
Portland  Street  Congregational  Church,  from 
whence  he  afterwards  removed  to  Leeds.  Mr. 
Hinds  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  secession 
from  the  Order  whicli  took  place  in  Lanca- 
shire  in  the  year  1874. 

The  first  Grand  Worthy  Counsellor  of  Eng- 
land was  Mr.  John  Bennett  Anderson,  a native 


of  Liverpool,  whose  youth  was  spent  at  Gates- 
head-on-Tyne,  and  who  is  now  in  Sydney. 

Mr.  R.  G.  White  of  Birmingham,  the  first 
G.W.  Secretary  of  England,  only  held  the 
office  for  a few  months,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Scott  of  Birmingham,  who  was 
one  of  the  first  to  lend  his  aid  to  his  old  friend 
and  former  scholar  in  the  Sunday-school— 
Mr.  Joseph  Malins. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  above-named 
and  other  official  members  of  the  Order,  Mr. 
Malins  redonbled  his  efforts,  and  succeeded 
in  enlisting  the  services  of  a number  of  active 
temperance  workers,  and  bringing  out  others 
who  had  hitherto  been  but  local  patrons  of 
temperance  reform.  Amongst  these  were  Mr. 
Robert  Mansergh  of  Lancaster,  afterwards 
district  deputy  for  North  Lancashire  and  G.W. 
Counsellor  of  England;  Eev.  John  Morgan, 
afterwards  district  deputy  for  North-east  Lan- 
cashire; Dr.  J.  A.  Bowen  of  Preston,  for  some 
time  the  indefatigable  district  deputy  for  the 
whole  of  Lancashire,  previous  to  its  division 
into  four  districts;  Mr.  Peter  Spence  of  Man- 
chester, who  became  district  deputy  for  South- 
east Lancashire;  George  Whitehead  of  Liver- 
pool, who  became  district  deputy  for  South-west 
Lancashire;  Eev.  Chaides  Garrett  of  Liver- 
pool, afterwards  Grand  Worthy  Chaplain  of 
England;  James  G.  Campbell  of  Sunderland, 
district  deputy  for  the  county  of  Durham,  and 
who  up  to  1872  opened  more  lodges  than  any 
other  member  of  the  Order  in  England.  Mr. 
Campbell  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  Order,  and  at 
his  own  cost  undertook  a mission  into  Derby- 
shire, where  he  instituted  the  first  lodo-e  in 
that  county,  John  Hudson,  No.  10^. 

In  the  Hull  district  the  name  of  Dr.  Henry 
Munroe  drew  large  numbers  of  members  to 
the  Order,  and  as  district  deputy  for  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  he  did  immense  service. 
In  the  Metropolitan  district  an  earnest  and 
influential  friend  was  found  in  Mr.  Henry 
Kenward,  district  deputy  for  Middlesex;  and 
Lincolnshire  found  an  efficient  district  deputy 
in  Mr.  Thomas  Fawcett  of  Sleaford.  Messrs. 
Simeon  Smithard,  David  Crossley,  Fred  Atkin, 
Rev.  Dawson  Burns,  Rev.  F.  Wagstafi’,  Mr. 
Joseph  Harrap  of  Leicester,  Mr.  William 
Hoyle  of  Tottington,  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  Thoimxs 
Hard^q  and  other  agents  and  officials  of  the 
various  Leagues,  the  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance, and  other  organizations,  lent  their  names 
and  influence  to  the  movement,  and  soon  the 
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country  was  roused  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  new  lodges  were  opened  at  the  rate  of  one 
hundred  per  month.  At  the  Grand  Lodge 
session  of  Preston  in  July,  1872,  there  were 
over  1000  lodges  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England. 

The  movement  was  ably  assisted  by  the 
temperance  press,  more  especially  by  the 
Temperance  Star  of  London,  the  British  Tem- 
perance Advocate,  and  the  Alliance  JS^ews.  In 
March,  1871,  Mr.  E.  Curtice  of  Loudon  com- 
menced a semi-official  organ  entitled  the  Eng- 
lish Good  Templar,  and  in  November  of  the 
same  year  it  was  transferred  to  Messrs.  Ham- 
mond & Co.  of  Catherine  St.,  Strand. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1871,  a weekly 
periodical  entitled  the  Templar  made  its  first 
appearance.  It  was  an  illQstrated  journal  of 
sixteen  pages,  published  by  Curtice  & Co.  of 
London  at  one  penny.  It  was  a private  ven- 
ture, and  although  used  by  the  Grand  Lodge 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Order,  it  never  became 
their  property.  It  did  good  service  to  the 
new  movement,  until  some  disagreement  took 
place  between  the  editor,  publisher,  and  the 
Grand  Lodge  executive,  who  supplanted  it  by 
their  own  official  organ,  the  Good  Templar’s 
Watchword,  issued  by  and  for  the  Order.  The 
Templar  was  afterwai’ds  handed  over  to  a 
limited  liability  company,  and  issued  as  the 
Temperance  Journal  and  Treasury. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  biograjDhical  sketches 
of  all  who  have  been  active  workers  in  this 
organization;  we  therefore  select,  as  types,  a 
few  of  those  who  were  amongst  the  earliest 
to  join  the  Order  in  this  country. 

Few  men  are  better  known  in  Liverpool 
and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  than 
John  Bennett  Anderson,  late  pastor  of  Byrom 
Hall,  Byrom  Street,  Liverpool.  He  was  born 
in  Liverpool,  February  8th,  1845.  As  pre- 
viously intimated  his  father,  who  bore  the  same 
name,  was  an  energetic  temperance  reformer, 
and  his  mother  also  was  a devoted  worker  in 
the  cause. 

The  family  had  removed  to  Gateshead-on- 
Tyne,  where  a revival  of  religion  followed  the 
laboui-s  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  amongst 
the  converts  was  young  John  Bennett  Ander- 
son, who  joined  himself  to  the  Wesleyan 
Church,  and  became  an  active  worker,  espe- 
cially amongst  the  poor,  in  cottage  meetings, 
&c.  His  meetings  were  held  in  a humble 
room  lent  for  the  purpose  by  its  occupant,  an 
aged  woman.  After  her  death  John  became 


tenant  in  order  to  continue  the  meetings.  By 
the  self-denying  efibrts  of  a few  working  men 
the  room  was  fitted  up  and  furnished,  and 
here  ragged  children  were  taught,  and  to  the 
poor  the  gospel  was  preached,  the  young  evan- 
gelist devoting  all  his  spare  time  and  energies 
to  the  work  after  his  daily  toil  was  completed. 

When  nineteen  years  of  age  John  entered 
the  works  of  the  Patent  Nail  and  Spike  Com- 
pany as  an  overlooker,  but  did  not  remain 
long,  preferring  to  go  with  his  parents,  who 
removed  to  Leeds,  especially  as  his  excessive 
labours  had  broken  down  his  health.  In  J une, 
1865,  he  was  apjminted  missionary  at  Great 
Horton,  Bradford;  and  in  1869  he  turned  his 
attention  to  the  Good  Templar  movement.  By 
his  efforts  Westminster  Lodge,  No.  8,  was  insti- 
tuted by  Mr.  John  Bramley,  Mr.  Anderson 
becoming  its  chaplain,  and  afterwards  first 
G.W.  Counsellor  of  England. 

In  August,  1870,  he  was  advised  to  under- 
take a sea  voyage  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
and  on  the  25th  of  that  month  he  sailed  in 
the  Prussian  for  Canada,  along  with  100  chil- 
dren in  charge  of  Miss  Macpherson.  Landing 
at  Quebec  early  in  September,  Mr.  Anderson 
went  on  to  Montreal  to  take  pai  t in  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Canada  Temperance  Union.  He 
spent  five  mouths  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  and  laboured  hard  to  promote  temper- 
ance and  religion.  He  arrived  in  London, 
February  25th,  1871,  and  in  the  following 
month  attended  the  Grand  Lodge  session, 
and  was  re-elected  G.W.  Counselloi'. 

He  next  took  up  his  abode  at  Stoke-Golding 
in  Leicestershire,  where  he  was  instrumental 
in  doing  much  good  and  promoting  the  cause 
of  temperance.  In  1873  he  was  stationed  at 
Manchester  as  agent  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land Temperance  Society.  His  constant  la- 
bours caused  his  health  to  give  way,  and  he 
again  went  to  Canada  and  America.  In  all 
he  spent  over  five  years  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  where  he  not  only  recovered  his 
health,  but  laboured  with  gi-eat  success,  re- 
turning to  England  in  October,  1879.  In  the 
following  month  he  commenced  to  labour  as 
an  evangelist  in  Byrom  Hall,  Liverpool,  and 
soon  after  undertook  the  pastorate  of  a little 
band  of  baptized  believers  meeting  in  that 
hall.  In  October,  1890,  he  went  out  on  a 
mission  to  the  Australian  colonies,  and  settled 
in  Sydney. 

J.  A.  Bowen,  M.D.,  youngest  sou  of  the 
late  Rev.  W.  Bowen,  who  for  thirty-three 
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years  was  minister  of  the  Con^rejiatioiial 
Clmrcii,  Bretlierton,  near  Preston,  was  born 
at  Craston,  March  12th,  1834.  He  was  edu- 
cateil  at  Preston,  and  in  Ids  sixteenth  year 
was  apprenticed  to  an  apotliecary  at  Black- 
burn. Just  as  his  a])prenticeship  was  closing, 
Mr.  Bowen’s  father  ilieil,  and  a Chancery  law- 
suit impoverished  the  condition  of  the  family. 

As  soon  as  circumstances  permitted  he  re- 
commenced his  professional  studies  in  the 
Liverpool  hospitals  and  Royal  Infirmary 
School  of  Medicine  with  zeal  and  determina- 
tion. In  April,  1861,  he  passed  the  examina- 
tion in  anatomy  and  physiology  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London;  and  in  1862 
obtained  the  diplomas  of  the  Faculty  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  at  Glasgow,  and  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  entered  ujdou  the  exercise  of  his  profession 
at  Bretherton,  and  soon  secured  an  extensive 
country  practice. 

Being  a life  teetotaller,  and  having  tho- 
roughly studied  the  question,  Mr.  Bowen  be- 
came fully  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  its 
principles  from  a medical  standpoint.  In  1855 
he  founded  the  Bretherton  Temperance  So- 
ciety, and  also  for  several  years  held  the  posi- 
tion of  superintendent  of  the  Independent 
Chiirch  Sunda^^-school.  In  1869  he  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  of  a deputation  from  the 
Preston  Temperance  Society,  and  removed  to 
Preston,  where  “from  his  eminent  medical 
skill,  his  urbanity  of  manner,  his  thoi’ough 
devotion  to  his  profession,  and  his  almost  un- 
bounded liberality,”  he  secured  a large  practice 
and  a wide  and  increasing  cii’cle  of  friends. 
When  the  Good  Templar  movement  was  in- 
troduced into  Preston  he  became  an  early 
member,  and  on  the  10th  of  December,  1870, 
was  appointed  district  deputy  for  the  county 
of  Lancaster.  In  this  capacity  he  laboured 
with  much  earnestness,  sparing  neither  time 
nor  labour  to  promote  the  Order.  All  this  was 
cheerfully  boi’iie  free  of  cost  to  the  Order;  but, 
nevertheless,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  join  the 
reform  party,  and  become  chief  of  the  United 
Templar  Order. 

Robert  Mansergii,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  J.  B. 
Mansergh,  a prosperous  draper  in  the  town  of 
Lancaster,  was  born  in  1833,  and  after  receiv- 
ing a good  education,  entered  into  partnership 
with  his  father  and  uncle,  and  on  the  retire- 
ment of  his  father,  ami  the  deatli  of  his  uncle 
in  1863,  succeeded  to  the  sole  cliarge.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  years  Robert  attended  a lecture 


to  children  in  Lancaster  by  the  late  Dr.  Ralph 
Barnes  Grindrod,  and  was  amongst  those  who 
signed  the  pledge  on  that  occasion.  Soon 
after  the  resuscitation  of  the  Lancaster  Total 
Abstinence  Society  Mr.  Mansergh  became 
treasurer  and  an  active  leader,  and  witli  the 
aid  of  a few  friends  succeeded  in  puiclias- 
ing  a building  in  the  principal  square  of  the 
town,  which  was  altered  and  fitted  up,  at  a 
cost  of  .£2200,  for  the  use  of  the  'lotal  Abstin- 
ence Society.  The  Palatine  Hall,  Lancaster, 
is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  temperance 
halls  in  the  kingdom. 

In  1861  the  annual  conference  of  the  British 
Temperance  League  was  held  at  Lancaster, 
and  as  joint-secretary  of  that  conference  Mr. 
Mansergh  jjroved  himself  worthy  of  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  was  elevated  in  the  following 
year,  viz.  a member  of  the  League  executive, 
a position  he  held  for  many  years.  In  1871 
he  joined  the  I.O.G.T.,  and  succeeded  in  or- 
ganizing the  Rope  of  Lancaster  Lodge,  No. 
113,  of  which  he  was  elected  W.C.T.  He  gave 
himself  thoroughly  to  the  work,  and  in  about 
a year  instituted  twenty-five  lodges,  and  be- 
came known  as  an  able  exponent  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  policy  of  the  Order.  On  the  18th 
of  January,  1872,  he  became  district  deputy 
for  North  Lancashire,  and  in  the  same  year 
was  elected  G.W.  Counsellor  and  a member  of 
the  executive  council. 

Peter  Spence,  J.P.,  F.C.S.,  F.S.A.,  was  one 
of  the  many  men  in  our  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing emporiums,  who,  by  pei'severing 
effort,  sobriety,  and  integrity,  have  made  for 
themselves  a position  in  the  world.  Mr.  Sj^ence 
was  born  in  Brechin,  in  1807.  His  mother 
and  nearly  all  her  family  were  carried  off  by 
consumption;  and  when  in  his  apprenticeship 
he  had  an  illness,  which  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  also  was  likely  to  fall  a victim  to  the 
same  complaint.  This  led  him  to  carefully 
study  his  health,  and  to  adopt  such  measui’es 
as  would  be  conducive  to  physical  and  mental 
well-being.  In  1831  he  became  possessed  of 
a coj)y  of  Di'.  Lyman  Beecher’s  SLv  Sermons 
on  the  Evils  of  Brink,  and  read  them  very 
carefully,  the  result  being  a determination  to 
abstain  from  ardent  spirits.  In  1833-34  he 
was  one  of  the  active  membei’s  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Temperance  Society.  In  1836  he 
removed  from  Scotland  to  Loudon,  and  in 
1839  to  Cumberland. 

In  1841  he  joined  the  total  abstinence  move- 
ment, and  went  further  than  many  othem, 
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abjuring  alcoliol  iis  a medicine,  and  abstaining 
from  tobacco  and  other  narcotic  poisons.  Mr. 
Spence  was  a liberal  supporter  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  being  the  guarantor  of 
iilOOO  towards  the  guarantee  fund,  and  an 
annual  subscriber.  The  British  Temperance 
League  and  kindred  organizations.  Bands  of 
Hope  Unions,  I.O.G.T.,  and  indeed  every  or- 
ganization and  effort  to  do  good  found  in  him 
a warm  sympathizer  and  a generous  friend. 
He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  English 
Anti-tobacco  Society,  being  president  for  a 
number  of  years.  As  district  deputy  for  South- 
east Lancashire  he  did  much  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  Order  of  Good  Templars,  being 
a laborious  worker.  He  also  held,  for  several 
yeai-s  in  succession,  the  position  of  president 
to  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Temperauce 
Union,  and  was  engaged  in  numerous  works  of 
charity  and  benevolence.  Mr.  Spence  depai  ted 
this  life  in  July,  1883,  in  his  seventy-seventh 
year. 

John  William  Kirton  was  born  at  East 
Smitbfield,  January  3d,  1831,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  pass  his  early  days  amid  poverty. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  had  to  leave  home 
to  make  his  own  way  in  the  world.  A kind 
providence  opened  a door  in  a good  Christian 
family,  where  for  ten  years  he  remained, 
gradually  rising  from  errand-boy  to  be  the 
manager  of  the  business.  During  that  time 
he  became  a member  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  and  also  of  a Bible- 
class  in  connection  with  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Baptist  Noel’s  church,  conducted  by  Mr.  Ro- 
berts, one  of  the  oldest  teetotallers  in  London. 
He  was  selected  for  first  one  office,  then  an- 
other, until  he  became  librarian,  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society,  secretary 
to  the  Total  Abstinence  Information  Society, 
the  Ragged  School  Benevolent  Society,  secre- 
tary of  Cromer  St.  Temperauce  Society,  &c. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Kirton  was  induced  to 
become  secretary  of  a religious  mission  held  in 
the  hall  of  the  Working  Meu’sTeetotal  Society, 
Wheatsheaf  Yard,  Islington.  It  was  his  duty 
to  secure  pulpit  supply,  and  one  Sunday  even- 
ing the  preacher  appointed  failed  to  attend. 
This  happened  once  again,  and  as  Mr.  Kirton 
had  successfully  conducted  the  service  on  both 
occasions  he  was  asked  to  take  it  regularly, 
which  he  did. 

This  led  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  he  accepted  the  charge 
of  the  Bajitist  Church  at  Burslem,  in  Stafford- 


shire. At  the  end  of  four  years  he  resigned 
his  pastorate  and  devoted  himself  to  temper- 
ance lecturing  and  preaching,  and  visiting 
various  churclies  with  a view  to  a settlement. 
Just  at  this  time  the  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance wanted  a man  for  siiecial  work  in  the 
Midland  counties,  ami  Mr.  Kirton  was  in- 
duced to  accept  a six  months’  engagement, 
which  was  so  successful  that  the  executive 
requested  him  to  continue,  and  for  twelve 
years  he  represented  that  organization,  resid- 
ing for  four  years  at  Stafford,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  at  Birmingham. 

Through  Mr.  Kirton’s  instrumentality  such 
men  as  Bishop  Temple  of  Exeter  (now  of  Lon- 
don), Bishop  Cowie,  Archdeacon  Sandford, 
Rev.  C.  Vince,  and  others,  were  introduced  to 
the  movement.  After  his  retirement  from  the 
U.K.  Alliance,  Mr.  Kirton  became  G.W.  Sec- 
retary of  the  I.O.G.T.,  and  laboured  hard  for 
the  Order,  delivering  lectures,  &c.,  in  addition 
to  his  secretarial  duties. 

His  literary  efforts  are  well  known — Bu^ 
Your  Own  Cherries  having  a world-wide  fame; 
and  his  Bunch  of  Cherries,  including  the  above 
and  other  popular  tales,  has  had  a large  circu- 
lation. In  addition  to  these  ai’e  his  Four  Pil- 
lars of  Temperance,  Frank  Spencer^s  Rule  of 
Life,  Happy  Homes  and  How  to  Make  Them, 
The  Temperance  Hand-book,  One  Thousand 
Temperance  Anecdotes,  and  also  Expo.sitious 
of  the  Permissive  Bill,  a series  of  Temperance 
Tracts,  Reciters,  &c. 

Of  the  more  recent  advocates  of  temperauce 
reform  in  Ireland  few  names  stand  out  more 
prominently  than  the  M‘Murtry  family  of 
Ballyuure,  county  Antrim. 

Mr.  William  M'Murtry’s  family  of  four  sous 
and  three  daughters  are  all  zealous  teetotallers. 
The  Rev,  D.  H.  M‘Murtry,  M.A.,  Newtown- 
ards,  was  an  able  writer  in  favour  of  the 
movement,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  M'Murtry  of  Bel- 
fast was  known  as  a zealous  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  the  Order  of  Good  Templars,  while 
A.  H.  H.  M'Murtry,  M.D.,  of  Belfast,  held 
for  some  time  the  office  of  G.W.  Treasurer  for 
Ireland,  and  became  known  as  an  earnest, 
eloquent  advocate  of  temperance  principles. 

A.  H.  H.  M'Murtrt  was  born  at  Bally- 
uure, January  14th,  1843.  After  receiving  a 
thorough  English,  classical,  and  mathematical 
education,  he  entered  Queen’s  College,  Belfast, 
as  a medical  student  in  1860,  gaining  the  first 
year’s  literary  scholarship.  He  had  a highly 
successful  collegiate  career,  and  obtained  his 
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degrees  in  medicine  and  surgery  (M.I).  and 
M.  Ch.)  witli  liigliest  lionours  in  18G4  and 
1865.  After  a sliort  residence  at  West  Brom- 
wich, Staffordshire,  lie  settled  down  in  Belfast 
to  practise  his  profession. 

Although  jiractically  a whole-life  abstainer'. 
Dr.  M'Murtry  did  not  take  any  active  part 
in  the  movement  until  1869,  when  the  effects 
of  drink  upon  a relative,  and  the  conduct  of  a 
publican,  roused  his  spirit,  and  made  him  an 
earnest,  zealous,  and  outspoken  advocate  of 
total  abstinence.  He  went  into  the  matter 
with  all  his  soul,  discarding  the  use  of  alcohol 
as  a medicine  and  also  at  the  Lord’s  table. 
As  a writer  and  public  speaker  he  had  made 
his  mark  in  1872,  many  of  his  literai'y  pro- 
ductions a2D2)eariug  in  the  Irish  Temperance 
League  Journal,  the  Irish  Good  Templar,  the 
Medical  Temperance  Journal,  &c. 

Early  in  August,  1869,  Mr.  Thomas  Ro- 
berts lauded  in  Scotland  on  a mission  from 
the  R.W.G.  Lodge  of  America,  to  endeavour 
to  plant  the  standard  of  the  I.O.G.T.  in  his 
native  country.  The  first  lodge  in  Scotland 
was  formed  August  13th,  1869,  after  a meet- 
ing held  in 'the  hall  of  the  City  of  Glasgow 
United  Working  Men’s  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety, the  name  of  the  jDresident,  Mr.  Thomas 
Mackie,  being  the  first  on  the  application  for 
charter.  The  lodge  was  named  Scotland's 
First,  and  was  opened  with  forty-two  charter 
members.  Mr.  Roberts  formed  two  other 
lodges  in  Glasgow,  the  Albion  and  the  Thomas 
Roberts,  and  two  lodges  in  Edinbui’gh.  On 
the  7th  of  May,  1870,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Scotland  was  legally  instituted,  with  forty- 
three  lodges  and  about  5000  members;  and  on 
February  1,  1872,  there  were  653  lodges  with 
40,000  members. 

The  first  G.W.  Chief  Templar  for  Scotland 
was  Mr.  Jabez  Walker,  and  the  first  G.W. 
Counsellor  Mr.  Robert  SimiDson  of  Glasgow. 
The  first  G.W.  Chaplain  for  Scotland  was  the 
Rev.  Professor  John  Kirk  of  Edinburgh,  one 
of  the  ablest,  truest,  and  best  exponents  of 
temperance  principles  in  the  country.  Dr. 
Kirk  took  a deep  interest  in  the  Order,  and 
wrote  and  published  several  valuable  tracts 
on  the  subject.  He  was  the  si^iritual  adviser 
and  tutor  of  a young  man  who  has  become  an 
earnest  and  powerful  advocate  of  the  cause. 

This  was  the  Rev.  George  Gladstone,  who 
first  distinguished  himself  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Scottish  Permissive  Bill  Association 
in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow,  in  October,  1868, 


when  he  took  the  temperance  world  by  sur- 
prise in  a speech  of  such  eloquence  .and  power 
as  to  establisli  his  fame  at  once  as  one  of  Scot- 
land’s most  powerful  orators.  He  identified 
himself  with  the  I.O.G.T.  in  1870,  and  became 
district  deputy  for  Dumfriesshii’e.  He  wrote 
and  publislied  an  interesting  volume  entitled 
Good  Templarism ; its  History  and  Principles, 
with  Replies  to  Objections. 

Robert  Simpson,  a native  of  Saltcoats  in 
Ayrshire,  was  born  May  15th,  1807.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  removed  to  Glasgow,  and 
in  1825  commenced  business  as  a merchant. 
He  was  a most  diligent  reader,  and  at  the 
age  of  thirty  years  entered  himself  as  a stu- 
dent of  Glasgow  University,  and  also  studied 
in  the  Congregational  Theological  Academy 
under  Professor  Morell  M'Kenzie  and  the 
Rev.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D.,  at  the  same  time 
carrying  on  his  business.  For  about  fifty 
years  he  devoted  a large  portion  of  his  time 
to  evangelistic  work  in  ditferent  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  1832  he  joined  a temperance  society,  and 
up  to  the  day  of  his  death  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  movement,  passing  through  all 
its  varied  phases  and  developments.  He  was 
connected  with  the  Seottish  Temperance 
League,  a director  of  the  Scottish  Permissive 
Bill  Association,  and  a member  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance. 

Mr.  Simpson  was  one  of  the  early  members 
of  the  I.O.G.T.  on  its  introduction  into  Scot- 
land, and  was  the  first  G.W.  Counsellor,  hold- 
ing the  office  for  two  years  in  aiiccessiou.  He 
was  an  active  worker,  and  assisted  in  forming 
many  lodges,  as  well  as  taking  part  in  the 
institution  of  Grand  Lodges.  He  was  a hale, 
hearty,  laborious  worker  till  au  advanced  age, 
and  died  after  a short  illness  in  April,  1887, 
aged  eighty  years. 

In  compliance  with  a request  from  Mr.  John 
Pyper  and  others,  Mr.  Jabez  Walker,G.W.C.T. 
for  Scotland,  and  several  of  the  Glasgow  mem- 
bers, paid  a visit  to  Belfast,  Ireland,  and  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1870,  instituted  Erin's 
First  Lodge.  Before  leaving  Belfast  they 
succeeded  in  forming  two  lodges,  with  a total 
membership  of  102.  Mr.  Pyper  was  commis- 
sioned as  district  deputy  for  Ireland;  and  on 
the  21st  of  May,  1871,  the  Grand  Lodge  of 
Ireland  was  instituted,  with  fifty-eight  sub- 
ordinate lodges  and  about  7000  members,  Mr. 
John  Pyper  being  the  first  G.W.C.T.,  and  Dr. 
A.  H.  H.  M‘Murtry  treasurer. 
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In  the  latter  part  of  1871  the  Order  was  in- 
troduced into  tlie  Principality  of  Wales,  and 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1872,  the  Grand  Loilge 
of  Wales  was  instituteil.  Uniler  tlie  direction 
of  Joii-v  Bowex,  G.W.C.T.,  the  Order  spread, 
until  at  the  close  of  1873  there  were  over  250 
lodges  and  20,000  ineuibers  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Wales. 

The  British  Grand  Lodges  were  successful 
in  planting  the  Order  in  the  Shetland  Isles, 
the  Channel  Islands,  the  Isle  of  Man,  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  dominions:  and  in 
1873  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England  was  by  far 
the  largest  Grand  Lodge  in  the  world,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales  being  proportion- 
ately large  and  powerful. 

The  I.O.G.T.  was  introduced  into  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  Watson  of 
Scotland,  who  emigrated  to  Queensland  in  the 
hope  that  change  of  climate,  &c.,  would  re- 
store his  health.  By  the  aid  of  Mr.  Wm.  Steele 
of  Brisbane  he  succeeded  in  establishins:  the 
Hope  of  Queensland  Lodge,  No.  1,  December 
22d,  1871;  and  on  the  19th  February,  1873, 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Queensland  was  instituted, 
William  Steele  being  unanimously  elected 
G.W.C.  Templar. 

In  the  meantime  an  agitation  was  going  on 
in  the  Order,  that  seemed  likely  at  no  distant 
date  to  endanger  its  future  prospects  in  Great 
Britain.  The  first  indications  of  disaffection 
were  seen  immediately  before  the  Grand  Lodge 
session  at  Preston  in  July,  1872. 

In  May,  1871,  the  R.W.G.  Lodge  session 
was  held  at  Baltimore,  America,  and  the  Eng- 
lish representative  was  the  Rev.  Geo.  Hinds, 
who  laid  before  the  lodge  certain  matters 
which  he  considered  necessary  for  the  future 
well-being  of  the  Order  in  the  British  Islands. 
It  had  been  arranged  that  G.W.C.T.  Joseph 
Malins  should  accompany  him;  but,  almost  on 
the  eve  of  their  departure,  certain  difficulties 
arose  which  prevented  the  G.W.C.T.  carrying 
out  his  intention.  These  difficulties  were 
mainly  raised  by  the  fact  that  a rival  order 
had  been  started  in  Scotland,  and  introduced 
into  Manchester,  where  it  had  been  taken  up 
by  some  of  the  leading  temperance  and  Alli- 
ance men,  who  had  formed  a lodge  composed 
of  forty-two  members. 

This  rival  order  was  the  Free  Templars  of 
St.  John,  founded  in  Edinburgh, October  18th, 
1870.  It  had  no  paid  officials  whatever,  all 
were  purely  honorary.  To  conquer  these  Free 
Templars  Mr.  Malins  deemed  more  important 
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than  going  to  the  R.W.  Grand  Lodge,  and 
he  was  successful  in  his  effort.  By  the  jissis- 
tance  of  Dr.  Bowen,  district  deputy  for  Lanca- 
shire, the  said  forty-two  Free  Templars, 
including  Messrs.  Robt.  Whitworth,  Thomas 
H.  Barker,  and  others  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  were  initiated  into  the  I.O.G.T. 

Previous  to  embarking  for  America  Mr. 
Hinds  was  instructed  to  ask  the  R.W.G. 
Lodge  for  a charter  for  a R.W.G.L.  for  Great 
Britain.  The  question  had  ali'eady  been  raised 
by  R.W.G.  Templar  Orne  in  May,  1870,  so 
that  when  Mr.  Hinds  got  to  the  R.W.G. 
Lodge  in  May,  1871,  the  R.W.  Grand  Templar 
again  spoke  in  favour  of  some  such  scheme. 
The  whole  question  was  discussed,  and  a com- 
mittee of  three,  viz.  James  Black,  Simeon  B. 
Chase,  and  Thomas  Roberts,  presented  an 
elaborate  report,  in  which  they  pointed  out 
that  the  R.W.G.  Lodge  could  not  create  an 
equal  to  itself;  but  to  meet  the  case  they  sug- 
gested an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  by 
which  Worthy  or  National  Grand  Lodges 
could  be  formed,  having  all  the  powers  of  the 
R.W.G.  Lodge,  except  the  control  of  the  pass- 
word, the  unwritten  work,  and  the  ritual. 
By  this  proposal  all  legislation,  &c.,  for  each 
Worthy  Grand  Lodge  would  be  in  its  own 
hands,  and  the  R.W.G.  Lodge  would  be  a con- 
necting link  or  international  lodge,  and  the 
Order  be  made  fully  complete.  According  to 
the  constitution  of  the  Order,  this  proposal 
had  to  lie  over  for  a year,  and  then  be  con- 
sidered and  decided  by  the  next  R.W.  Grand 
Lodge  session. 

A conference  of  the  executives  of  the  Grand 
Lodges  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  aiid 
Wales  was  held  at  Liverpool  on  the  4th  and 
5th  of  April,  1872,  when  a resolution  was  come 
to  declaring  that  “ a simple  conference  of  the 
executives  of  Grand  Lodges  requiring  closer 
co-operation,  meeting  periodically,  would  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  provided  some  additional  powers  be 
conferred  on  these  distant  Grand  Lodges,  such 
as  to  print  all  supplies  (except  charters  and 
travelling  cards)  and  to  adjust  the  financial 
affairs  of  their  jurisdiction  as  they  find  ne- 
cessary.”— {English  Good  Templar,  1872, 
p.  89.) 

In  the  meantime  an  agitation  was  set  on 
foot  by  active  members  of  the  Order  to  secure 
a multiplication  of  Grand  Lodges  in  America, 
and  a petition  was  presented  to  the  R.W.G. 
Lodge  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  New  York, 
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which  at  that  time  (1871)  had  812  subordinate 
lodges,  or  as  many  as  the  total  of  the  tweuty- 
three  smallest  Grand  Lodges  of  the  Order. 

Through  the  advocacy  of  the  Rev.  George 
Hinds,  Right  Worthy  Grand  Chaplain,  and 
others,  an  agitation  was  started  in  England 
for  securing  a multiplication  of  Grand  Lodges, 
and  the  formation  of  a Worthy  Grand  Lodge 
for  Great  Britain.  This  was  after  Mr.  Hinds’ 
return  from  the  R.W.G.  Lodge  session  in  1871. 
The  arguments  used  in  favour  of  this  scheme 
may  be  briefly  stated  thus: — 

(1)  The  overgrowth  and  wide  extent  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  England  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  the  whole  country  to  be  properly 
governed  by  one  executive,  whose  seat  of 
government  was  so  far  distant  from  many  of 
the  lodges.  (2)  The  expense  of  sending  re- 
pi’esentatives  to  the  Grand  Lodge  session  was 
a barrier  to  fair  representation,  as  the  weak 
and  distant  lodges  were  often  unrepresented. 
(3)  The  utter  imjwssibility  of  “ intelligent  and 
practical  legislation”  from  a meeting  composed 
of  representatives,  deputies,  &c.,  from  over 
two  thousand  lodges,  was  seen  and  acknow- 
ledged after  the  experiences  of  the  Preston 
and  Bristol  Grand  Lodge  session.  (4)  The 
multiplication  of  Grand  Lodges  would  meet  all 
the  difficulties,  save  a good  deal  of  expense 
and  labour,  and  give  greater  facilities  for  doing 
practical  temperance  work  throughout  the 
country ; as  earnest,  influential  temperance 
workei's  would  be  found  ready  and  willing  to 
take  office  without  salary,  and  the  limited  area 
of  each  Grand  Lodge  would  save  consider- 
able expense  to  the  lodges  in  sending  repre- 
sentatives to  Grand  Lodge  session.  In  this 
way  the  funds  of  the  lodges  would  be  avail- 
able for  sustaining  real,  practical  temperance 
effort.  (5)  The  creation  of  Worthy  or  National 
Lodges,  and  the  multiplication  of  Grand  Lodges 
working  u nder  their  respective  National  Lodge, 
would  relieve  the  R.W.G.  Lodge,  and  make 
the  constitution  of  the  Order  more  complete 
and  harmonious,  converting  it  into  a truly 
cosmopolitan  or  international  Order. 

These  views  were  fully  set  forth  in  a little 
work  entitled  Qood  Templar  Politics,  by  the 
Rev.  George  Hinds. 

On  the  digest  of  business  for  the  Preston 
session  of  the  English  Grand  Lodge  thei’e 
were  a number  of  motions  in  favour  of  Worthy 
Grand  Lodges,and  the  multiplication  of  Grand 
Lodges,  but  a counter  sclieme  was  propounded 
and  eventually  carried,  viz.  the  formation  of 


District  Lodges.  This  was  so  keenly  resented 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Wortliy  Grand  Lodge 
scheme  that  they  inserted  an  advertisement 
in  the  temperance  papers  inviting  all  tliose 
of  their  opinions  to  a conference  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Free- trade  Hall,  Manchester,  on 
the  IGtIi  of  September,  1873,  when  reju’e.sen- 
tatives  from  London,  Leeds,  Hull,  White- 
haven, Birmingham,  Preston,  Clitheroe,  Man- 
chestei',  Warrington,  St.  Helens,  Liverpool, 
Bootle,  Southport,  Altrincham,  Nantwich, 
Dorset,  Surrey,  &c.,  attended. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Bowen  of  Preston  was  elected  to 
the  chair,  and  after  a long  and  earnest  discus- 
sion it  was  unanimously  decided  to  commence 
a new  order  entitled  “The  United  Templar 
Order.”  J.  A.  Bowen,  M.D.,  Preston,  was 
elected  pi’esident  or  chief;  Thomas  Myem  of 
York,  treasurer;  Ronald  M'Dougall  of  South- 
port  and  Liverpool,  hon.  secretary;  and  a 
provisional  committee  appointed,  comprising 
twenty-eight  representatives  of  various  towns 
in  the  country.  On  December  2d,  1873,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Lancashire  was  formed,  and 
during  the  following  year  Grand  Lodges  for 
Cornwall,  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
Yorkshire,  the  Metropolitan  district,  &c. ; and 
on  September  16th,  1874,  the  National  Lodge 
was  instituted  in  Barnsbury  Chapel,  London. 
The  offices  of  the  National  Lodge  were  at  the 
Young  Men’s  Temperance  Hall,  Hardman 
Street,  Liverpool;  and  an  official  organ  was 
commenced,  March  2d,  1874,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Charles  Garrett  and  Mr. 
William  Burgess,  entitled  the  United  Tem- 
plar. It  was  published  monthly,  and  in  No- 
vember, 1874,  was  issued  as  the  United  Tem- 
perance Herald,  but  it  did  not  have  a very 
lengthened  existence. 

The  United  Templar  Order,  or,  as  it  was  sub- 
sequently called,  the  United  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation, was  introduced  into  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, &c.,  and  in  1875  an  amalgamation  was 
eflected  with  the  “British  Templars,”  the 
“Free  Templars  of  St.  John,”  and  other  or- 
ganizations; but  soon  after  it  almost  died  out 
in  England,  and  of  late  years  has  been  con- 
fined to  Scotland,  where  it  has  had  a limited 
number  of  adherents,  and  is  said  to  be  prac- 
tically unknown.  In  their  zeal  the  reformers 
who  came  out  from  the  I.O.G.T.  went  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  cut  out  and  simplified  so 
much  that  the  organization  was  robbed  of  its 
ceremonial  attractions,  and  therefore  ceased  to 
interest  the  people. 
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The  advocates  of  teetotalism  had  long  to 
contend  with  a very  serious  difficulty,  which 
to  a large  and  important  section  of  the  com- 
munity proved  an  almost  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  their  becoming  personal 
abstainers.  In  a large  trading  community 
like  oui's  there  must  necessarily  be  a con- 
siderable number  of  men  continually  travel- 
ling  from  town  to  town  to  ti’ansact  business, 
and  they  require  “a  home  when  from  home.” 
But  those  engaged  in  travelling  have  expe- 
rience of  the  difficulty  there  is,  even  yet,  in 
finding  suitable  accommodation  apart  from  the 
public-house  or  liquor-selling  hotel.  Public- 
houses  were  originally  designed  to  provide  com- 
fortable accommodation  for  man  and  beast 
— not  merely  drink,  but  food  and  lodging, 
hence  the  term  “licensed  victuallers” — but 
they  have  degenerated  into  mei’e  drinking  bars, 
especially  in  cities  and  towns.  True  there  are 
now  special  houses  for  commercial  travellers 
in  most  towns,  where  efibrts  are  made  to  meet 
all  their  requirements;  but  for  many  years 
there  were  certain  drinking  customs  in  ordi- 
nary hotels  which  the  frequenters  of  the 
commercial  room  were  expected  to  observe, 
and  it  was  a rare  thing  to  find  a teetotal  com- 
mercial traveller.  Many  business  men  fell  a 
prey  to  these  customs,  and  became  ruined  in 
mind,  body,  and  estate. 

At  length  professedly  temperance  men  opened 
what  were  termed  “ temperance  hotels,”  which 
as  a rule  were  neither  comfortable  nor  profit- 
able to  the  class  for  whom  they  were  ostensibly 
intended.  Most  commercial  travellers  are  men 
of  fair  education  and  social  standing,  and  re- 


quire their  meals  properly  cooked  and  served 
up;  but  too  many  of  these  so-called  temper- 
ance hotels  were  conducted  by  persons  totally 
unfit  for  the  position.  The  mistress  may  have 
been  a good  enough  housewife,  and  a fair  cook 
for  a working-man’s  wife ; but  having  had  no 
sjzecial  training  in  the  matter  of  cookery  or 
in  domestic  economy  generally,  she  was  not 
qualified  to  manage  a temperance  hotel.  Be- 
sides, many  of  those  so-called  hotels  were 
dingy-looking  places,  scantily  furnished,  dimly 
lighted,  and  awkwardly  arranged,  with  noth- 
ing first-class  except  the  charges.  Worse  still, 
some  of  them  were  kept  by  professedly  tem- 
perance men  (we  use  the  term  advisedly),  who 
would  for  a trifling  bribe  send  out  to  the 
nearest  public-house  for  drink,  and  allow  it  to 
be  put  upon  their  tables.  If  teetotallers  at 
all,  they  were  short- pledge  ones,  so  that 
genuine  teetotallers  became  disgusted,  and 
passed  such  houses  by  after  one  or  two 
\dsits. 

It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know 
that  the  Preston  Temperance  Hotel,  on  entire 
abstinence  principles,  was  opened  December 
24th,  1832,  under  the  managementof  Mr.Henry 
Bailey,  afterwards  by  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey  and 
others.  For  many  years  the  late  Mr.  Simeon 
Smitliard,  the  popular  singing  temperance 
advocate,  was  proprietor  of  a strictly  temper- 
ance hotel  in  Derby;  as  were  also  Mr.  Stephen 
Shirley,  Samuel  Insull,  William  Fithiau,  and 
other  well-known  temperance  reformers  in 
London  and  the  provinces. 

For  the  purpose  of  meeting  what  was  deemed 
a great  want  the  “ Temperance  Hotels  Com- 
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pany,  Limited,”  was  established  in  1872  or 
1873,  and  in  some  of  the  large  towns  very  fine 
buildings  have  been  erected,  which  provide 
for  the  wants  of  all  classes  of  temperance  men. 
The  Trevelyan  Temperance  Hotels  in  London, 
Manchestei’,  and  other  towns,  are  examples ; 
but  in  smaller  towns  the  public  are  still  depen- 
dent upon  private  enterprise,  which,  however, 
in  many  cases  now  ju'ovides  excellent  accom- 
modation. 

In  almost  every  town  in  the  country  there 
are  now  also  to  be  found  coffee-palaces,  cocoa- 
rooms,  or  British  Workman  public-houses,  all 
intended  to  provide  food  for  the  people  apart 
from  the  associations  of  strong  drink,  and  as 
counter-attractions  to  draw  away  the  people 
from  the  dram-shops,  gin-palaces,  and  beer- 
houses. The  British  Workman  public-house 
movement  originated  in  Leeds,  the  pioneers 
being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hind  Smith,  whose  self- 
sacrificing  labours  for  the  moral  and  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  community  are  known 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country.  The  first  house  was  opened  in  Leeds, 
September  28th,  1867,  and  its  success  led  to 
the  opening  of  others  in  various  parts  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  until  British  Work- 
man public- houses  became  numerous  and 
populai-.  The  movement  was  taken  up  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  British  Work- 
man public-houses  were  opened  as  counter- 
attractions  to  the  public-house,  by  the  aid  of 
philanthropic  and  benevolent  friends  of  the 
people.  It  was  reserved  to  Livei’pool,  howevei’, 
to  be  able  to  lay  claim  to  the  honourable  posi- 
tion of  devising  a plan  for  establishing  British 
Workman  public-houses  on  sound  commercial 
principles. 

With  a view  to  meet  a long-felt  want,  and 
cope  with  the  public -house  and  social  club, 
Mr.  K.  M'Dougall,  of  Liverpool,  determined 
to  open  tea  and  dining  rooms  on  temperance 
principles.  In  1874  the  first  was  opened  in  a 
room  constructed  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose, 
and  connected  with  a shop  devoted  to  the  sale 
of  first-class  confectionery,  &c.,  in  Eenshaw 
Street,  Liverpool.  The  brightness,  elegance, 
and  attractiveness  of  the  place,  the  superiority 
of  the  provisions,  and  the  remarkably  low 
charges,  soon  proved  that  the  enterprise 
would  prove  successful,  if  worked  upon  the 
lines  laid  down.  At  first  it  was  looked  uj)on 
by  some  of  his  friends  with  incredulous  smiles, 
and  by  the  liquor-sellers  with  open  sneers  and 
ridicule;  but  as  “nothing  succeeds  like  suc- 


cess,” Mr.  M'Dougall  determined  to  make  it 
succeed,  and  that  upon  commercial  princijdes. 
Other  branches  wei’e  opened,  including  one  in 
Lord  Street,  another  near  the  Exchange,  and 
in  less  than  five  years  it  was  stated  that  the 
amount  of  money  which  Mr.  M'Dougall’s 
cafes  had  diverted  from  the  liquor  traffic  was 
about  .£50,000.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
continue,  but  sold  the  business  he  had  made. 

In  1874  Messrs.  E.  M‘Dougall  of  Liverpool, 
and  N.  B.  Downing  of  Penzance,  jointly  estab- 
lished temperance  cafes  in  the  heai’t  of  Lon- 
don, which  became  very  popular.  They  were 
copied  by  others,  and  companies  were  formed 
in  several  of  the  large  towns,  one  at  Sheffield 
paying  yearly  dividends  of  from  10  to  17  per 
cent. 

At  the  close  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey’s 
mission  in  Liverpool  in  February,  1875,  a con- 
ference was  held  to  consider  the  question, 
“ How  to  Eeach  the  Masses,”  when  it  was  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands  that  strong  drink  was 
the  most  formidable  foe  that  was  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  all  such  efforts.  In  an  earnest  and 
characteristic  address  the  Eev.  Charles  Garrett 
charged  home  the  responsibility  of  Christians 
to  grapple  with  the  evil,  and  stated  that  some 
20,000  men  working  along  the  line  of  docks  had 
no  shelter  when  uuemj^loyed  or  during  meal 
times,  except  that  so  I’eadily  afforded  by  the 
public  - houses  abounding  in  the  neighboui'- 
hood.  He  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  a 
company  to  provide  temperance  public-houses 
to  meet  such  a manifest  want.  A number  of 
gentlemen  immediately  pledged  themselves  to 
the  establishment  of  such  a company,  and  in 
March,  1875,  the  Liverpool  British  "Workman 
Public-house  Company,  Limited,  was  formed, 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  £20,000;  and  in 
addition  to  a representative  dii-ectorate,  many 
leading  ship-owners  and  others  gave  their 
names  as  honorary  directors.  The  prospectus 
stated  the  objects  to  be — the  establishment 
of  houses  where  working  men  could  find  the 
warmth,  advantages,  and  attractions  of  a pub- 
lic-house, but  in  which  no  intoxicating  drinks 
would  be  sold  or  allowed;  that  provision  would 
be  made  for  those  who  might  bring  their 
dinners  from  home;  and  that  the  business 
would  be  conducted  upon  strictly  commercial 
principles,  the  belief  being  expressed  that  the 
venture  could  be  made  self-supporting  and 
moderately  remunerative. 

The  late  Mr.  Eobert  Lockhart  was  chair- 
man of  the  company,  and  through  him  and 
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Mr.  Simon  Short’s  practical  experiments  it 
was  determined  to  commence  operations  by 
selling  tea,  cotiee,  and  cocoa  at  one  penny  a 
cnp.  The  first  house  was  opened  in  October, 
1875,  by  a public  ceremony  at  which  many 
of  the  leading  men  of  the  town  attended  and 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  effort.  The  success  of 
this  house  was  marvellous,  and  other  sites 
were  secured  along  the  line  of  docks;  then 
near  to  the  retail  markets,  the  neighbourhood 
of  large  works,  and  in  ci'owded  thoroughfares. 
In  the  town  houses  an  upstairs  room  was  pro- 
vided and  set  apar-t  as  firat-class,  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  those  who  would  pay  a trifle 
more  for  the  same  viands,  especially  for  the 
liquids,  which  were  sold  at  one  penny  per  cup 
upstairs  and  a halfpenny  downstairs. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  company 
was  held  in  February,  1876.  The  directors 
were  able  to  report  that  five  houses  were  in 
operation,  and  four  others  were  being  fitted 
up,  and  to  recommend  a dividend  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  after  making  ample 
provision  for  depreciation.  The  work  rapidly 
developed,  and  the  attention  of  the  directors 
was  next  devoted  to  the  provision  of  temper- 
ance cafes  for  the  young  men  engaged  on  the 
Exchange  and  in  the  surrounding  oftice.s. 
They  were  urged  forward  in  this  direction  by 
an  earnest  appeal  from  Sir  W.  B.  Forwood, 
when  opening  one  of  the  houses  in  1879. 
Their  chief  difficulty  was  the  questiou  of  reut, 
which  was  met  by  the  directors  of  the  Corn 
Exchange,  who  granted  accommodation  at  a 
moderate  rate,  although  they  had  a liberal 
offer  for  the  same  premises.  This  cafe  was 
opened  in  January,  1880,  fitted  up  with  every 
consideration  of  comfort  and  taste,  and  with 
a separate  room  for  smoking.  This  branch 
proving  successful,  others  were  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  town.  In  1878  a coffee- 
cart  was  started  at  the  pier-head,  where  neither 
the  corporation  nor  the  dock  board  were  able 
to  offer  a site  for  a room.  The  greatest  con- 
sideration has  been  shown  by  the  dock  boai’d, 
who  have  leased  sites  for  the  erection  of  cocoa- 
rooms,  and,  in  one  instance  where  that  was 
impracticable,  have  erected  premises  and 
rented  them  to  the  company.  The  next  ex- 
periment was  in  providing  beds  for  single 
men.  In  1880  an  old  hotel  was  taken  by  the 
company,  and  fitted  up  as  a cocoa-room  below, 
with  cubicles  in  the  upper  stories  to  accommo- 
date some  31  lodgers.  This  also  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  has  continued  to  be  patronized  by 


a respectable  class  of  men,  the  charges  being 
from  9cf.  to  Is.  per  night,  or  4s.  Gd.  to  5s.  Gd. 
per  week. 

The  completion  of  the  new  North  Docks 
required  some  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
large  number  of  men  employed  in  connection 
with  them,  and  after  some  difficulty  a suitable 
site  was  obtained,  and  the  Bootle  house  was 
erected  at  a total  cost  of  about  ^10,000.  These 
premises  embrace  ample  cocoa-room  accom- 
modation, and  also  a caf6,  and  the  upper  sto- 
ries are  very  completely  arranged  for  lodgers, 
with  separate  compartments.  In  close  proxi- 
mity is  a large  new  public-house  on  the  Earl 
of  Derby’s  land,  to  which  a license  was  granted, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants 
and  employers  of  labour  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

In  1884  the  directors  resolved  to  make  an 
experiment  in  baking,  and  the  result  encour- 
aged them  to  proceed  with  the  establishment 
of  a bakery,  and  the  company  now  makes 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  supply.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  there  are  some  sixty-five  houses,  two 
carts,  and  eight  cafes  in  operation.  The  sub- 
scribed capital  of  the  company  was  raised  to 
£30,000  in  1881,  and  the  dividend  has  been 
maintained  at  10  per  cent  since  the  commence- 
ment, besides  which  an  honorai'ium  has  been 
annually  voted  to  the  directors  since  1880. 
The  gross  takings  in  one  year  have  reached 
.£85,871.  The  directors  and  shareholders,  as 
a body,  being  ardent  advocates  for  “ Sunday 
closing,”  they  have  not  opened  any  of  their 
houses  on  Sunday,  although  strongly  urged  to 
do  so.  The  employes,  who  now  number  420, 
all  total  abstainers,  have  from  the  first  ren- 
dered valuable  assistance  to  the  efforts  put 
forth  by  the  company,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  William  Peskett,  the  able,  zealous,  and 
courteous  secretary  of  the  company,  who  ga- 
thers the  managers  of  the  various  houses  every 
mouth  for  consultation,  and  who  has  succeeded 
in  maintaining  amongst  them  the  best  feel- 
ing. The  house  in  St.  Anne  Street  has  a large, 
elegantly  fitted  up  room  at  the  back,  which  is 
used  for  temperance  meetings  and  entertain- 
ments every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evening 
with  great  success.  The  choir  of  fifty  voice®  is 
composed  of  employes  of  the  company,  and  is  a 
credit  to  any  society.  They  have  also  a brass 
band  of  about  thirty  performers,  a string  band 
of  twelve  performers— all  employes,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  British  Workman’s  Temper- 
ance Society  (Mr.  Hoey)  is  the  company’s 
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joiner.  The  officers  and  committee  are  elected 
by  the  members  themselves.  They  have  also 
a tontine  society  and  an  insurance  fund.  The 
houses  of  the  comj)auy  are  supplied  with  news- 
papers, periodicals,  dominoes,  and  draughts, 
and  some  of  them  with  a piano  for  the  enter- 
tainments given  by  frequenters  of  the  house. 

The  bill  of  fare  was  for  some  years  confined 
to  tea,  coflfee,  cocoa,  milk,  &c.,  but  later  on 
pea-soup,  hot-pot,  and  sausages  were  intro- 
duced into  some  of  the  houses,  and  in  some  of 
the  central  cafes  hot  meats  and  puddings  were 
provided.  In  1888  it  was  deemed  advisable 
to  provide  dinners  at  the  larger  houses,  and 
the  result  has  proved  that  these  efforts  are 
appreciated,  and  of  great  advantage  to  many 
of  the  regular  customers.  (For  many  of  these 
particulars  we  are  indebted  to  a paper  by 
B.  F.  Babcock,  published  in  the  Coffee  Puhlic- 
kotise  News  of  July  1st,  1885.) 

Mr.  Kobert  Lockhart,  founder  and  chair- 
man of  the  Liverpool  British  Workman  Public- 
house  Company,  Limited,  also  opened  a num- 
ber of  cheap  and  well-appointed  cocoa-houses 
at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  in  London.  He 
died  on  the  18th  of  January,  1880,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-nine  years. 

In  January,  1873,  the  “ Wrexham  District 
Temperance  League,”  having  extended  its 
operations  into  the  counties  of  Denbigh,  Flint, 
Chester,  and  Salop,  changed  its  name  to  that 
of  the  North  Wales  Border  Temperance  League. 
It  had  about  sixty  societies  connected  with  it, 
and  held  frequent  meetings  in  each  place,  the 
offices  of  the  League  being  at  Bank  Street 
Chambers,  Wrexham. 

The  thirty-ninth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  in  the 
Mechanics’  Hall,  Halifax,  July  15th  and  16th, 
1873,  preceded  by  an  unusually  large  number 
of  sermons  preached  in  different  parts  of  the 
district  in  connection  with,  and  bearing  upon, 
the  temperance  cause.  Mr.  Joseph  Thorp, 
president,  again  presided,  and  the  reportshowed 
an  imiirovement  in  the  financial  position  of 
the  League,  the  number  of  auxiliaries,  and  sub- 
scribing members.  During  the  year  special 
efforts  had  been  made  to  enlist  the  sympathies 
of*the  ladies  in  the  great  work  of  temperance, 
and  two  conferences  of  ladies  had  been  held. 
The  result  of  this  was  the  formation  of  a ladies’ 
committee,  and  arrangements  made  for  sys- 
tematic visitation,  district  meetings  for  females 
only,  and  other  efforts. 

To  the  sincere  regret  of  the  conference 


Mr.  Joseph  Thorp,  who  had  held  the  office  of 
president  for  twenty-three  years,  resolved  on 
retiring,  and  moved  as  his  successor  Mr.  James 
Barlow,  J.P.,  of  Bolton,  which  motion  was 
cordially  agreed  to.  Few  thought  that  this 
was  the  last  conference  Mr.  Thorp  would 
attend,  or  the  last  time  that  he  would  appear  in 
public  to  advocate  the  cause  he  had  so  much 
at  heart.  On  Tuesday,  September  23d,  1873, 
he  died  at  his  residence.  South  wood  End,  Hali- 
fax, in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

By  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Barlow  to  the  office 
of  president  of  the  League  a new  treasurer 
was  required,  and  the  choice  of  the  conference 
fell  upon  a man  in  every  way  fitted  for  the 
office,  an  earnest,  laborious  worker,  an  able 
financier,  a true  friend  of  the  cause — Mr. 
William  Hoyle  of  Tottington.  By  this  time 
also  several  changes  had  taken  place  in  the 
agency,  and  the  staff  was  less  than  usual,  four 
agents  only  being  permanently  employed,  viz. 
Eichard  Horne,  Thomas  Hardy,  James  Eddy, 
and  Jonathan  Smith,  the  occasional  lecturers 
being  Eevs.  Enoch  Franks,  C.  H.  Murray, 
James  White,  James  Duthie,  W.  Gregson, 
and  0.  Blinkhorn.  Mr.  David  Crossley,  chair- 
man of  executive,  had  been  appointed  special 
organizing  officer  of  the  League,  and  a resolu- 
tion was  passed  by  the  conference  approving 
of  this  action  of  the  committee. 

Thomas  Hardy,  who  was  at  this  time  one  of 
the  regular  agents  of  the  British  Temperance 
League,  was  born  at  Providence,  Walkden. 
Lancashu'e,  May  6th,  1834.  His  father  was 
a coal-miner,  and,  alas!  a victim  to  strong 
drink.  His  mother  was  a devoted  Christian, 
who  taught  her  boy  to  know  the  Scriptures 
from  a child.  At  a very  early  age  he  followed 
his  mother’s  example  and  became  identified 
with  a Christian  church,  being  well  known 
as  “ little  Tommy  Hardy,  the  boy  preacher.” 
He  was  a regular  attender  and  a f)-equent 
speaker  at  the  cottage  meetings.  At  the 
first  temperance  meeting  he  attended,  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1845,  he  signed  the  total  abstinence 
pledge,  and  from  that  time  has  been  a devoted 
disciple  and  advocate  of  teetotalism.  At  the 
age  of  seven  years  he  was  sent  to  work,  and 
for  thirteen  years  toiled  amid  the  darkness  and 
danger  of  the  coal-mine,  in  the  days  when  it 
was  no  uncommon  thing  for  tlie  “laddies”  of 
the  pit  never  to  see  daylight  from  Sunday  to 
Sunday.  He  received  about  two  years’  ele- 
mentary education  at  the  village  school,  and, 
encouraged  by  his  good  mother,  he  devoted 
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his  spare  time  to  reading  and  mental  culture. 
From  the  pit  he  got  to  the  “ bank,”  from  the 
pit-bank  to  the  iron-fonndry  as  a striker,  thence 
through  the  grades  of  a grocery  and  drapery 
estiiblishment  to  the  jmsition  of  commercial 
traveller.  He  also  became  a duly  recognized 
local  j)reacher,  and  a voluntary  teinjierauce 
ailvocate.  In  1857  he  accepted  the  position 
of  temperance  missionary,  and  after  twelve 
months’  labour  became  one  of  the  agents  of  the 
British  Temperance  League, in  connection  with 
which  he  has  at  three  different  periods  spent, 
in  all,  twelve  years  of  useful  toil.  In  1869  he 
joined  tlie  order  of  Good  Templars,  and  was 
for  some  time  Grand  Worthy  Treasurer  of  the 
English  Grand  Lodge  under  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees. 
In  1883-84  he  spent  seven  months  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Canada,  and  was  highly 
spoken  of  both  as  a lecturer  and  a preacher. 
For  five  yeai's  and  a half,  ending  December, 

1889,  he  was  one  of  the  superintendent  agents 
of  tlie United  Kingdom  Alli.ance.  In  Januai-y, 

1890,  he  entered  upon  the  office  of  organizing 
secretary  for  the  Wesleyan  Temperance  and 
Band  of  Hope  Union,  Manchester. 

James  Barlow,  the  new  president  of  the 
British  Temperance  League,  was  boni  at  Tot- 
tington  in  1821,  and  was  the  son  of  a small 
farmer  and  manufacturer.  In  his  early  years 
James  attended  the  Manchester  market  for 
his  father,  who  carried  on  a small  weaving 
business.  Subsequently  he  entered  into  part- 
nership with  a Manchester  salesman.  In  1846 
he  returned  to  Bolton,  commenced  operations 
on  a small  scale  in  the  quilt  trade,  and  became 
a partner  with  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Gooddy,  of 
the  firm  of  Smith,  Hill,  & Co.,  under  the  title 
of  Barlow,  Gooddy,  and  Jones.  At  that  period 
only  about  100  hands  were  employed,  in  addi- 
tion to  200  or  300  handloom  weavers  working 
at  their  own  homes.  In  1887  the  concern 
had  dev'eloped  into  a limited  liability  company, 
paying  over  ^100,000  yearly  in  wages,  and 
finding  employment  for  between  2000  and  3000 
hands  at  Albert,  Prospect,  Cobden,  and  Egyp- 
tian mills. 

For  twelve  years  Mr.  Barlow  sat  in  the 
Bolton  town-council,  and  was  an  enthusiastic 
member  of  the  sanitary  committee.  In  1867 
he  was  elected  to  the  mayoralty,  all  parties 
combining  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  office, 
which  he  held  for  two  years.  He  was  also  a 
prominent  advocate  of  education,  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  first  Bolton  School  Board,  elected 
in  November,  1870.  In  addition  to  this  he  was 


a poor-law  guardian  and  surveyor  for  Edg- 
worth.  He  was  jjlaced  on  the  commission  of 
the  j)eace  for  the  borough  of  Bolton  in  April, 
1869.  and  for  the  county  in  the  following 
October. 

He  was  also  an  active  Wesleyan  Methodist, 
and  had  been  a Sunday-school  teacher,  cla.ss- 
leader,  and  one  of  the  lay  members  of  the  Con- 
ference. His  contributions  to  the  church  wei'e 
munificent.  He  contributed  £1500  towards  the 
Bolton  Wesley  circuit  extension  scheme;  £2400 
towards  the  erection  of  a Wesleyan  chapel  and 
minister’s  house  at  Edgworth ; £1000  to  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  ministers’  smstentation 
fund  ; £1000  for  the  extension  of  Methodism 
in  rural  districts ; £1000  for  chapel  building 
in  London;  and  £250  towards  the  erection  of 
a Congregational  chapel  at  Edgworth.  He 
also  gave  an  estate  and  £5000  for  the  erection 
of  the  children’s  home,  Edgworth,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  scheme  of  Dr.  T.  B.  Stephenson. 
Mr.  Barlow  was  also  the  founder  of  several 
coffee-taverns.  He  practically  established  the 
workshops  for  the  blind,  and  was  fii-st  presi- 
dent of  the  Bolton  Mechanics’  Institution,  and 
a member  of  the  committee  of  the  infirmary, 
towards  the  building  of  which  he  gave  £1000. 

As  a temperance  reformer  he  stood  in  the 
forefront,  and  as  president  of  the  British  Tem- 
perance League  from  1873  to  1887  he  dis- 
played that  business  capacity,  homely,  fami- 
liar, and  unostentatious  manner  for  which  he 
was  so  well  known  and  so  much  beloved  by 
all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  had 
previously  held  the  office  of  treasurer  to  the 
League,  and  was  a generous  contributor  to  its 
funds  as  well  as  to  other  temperance  organi- 
zations. He  was  a staunch  prohibitionist,  and 
for  some  years  a vice-president  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance.  When  the  five  years’ 
guarantee  fund  was  proposed  the  firm  of 
Bai’low  and  Jones  gave  the  sum  of  £1000  to- 
wards it,  and  Mr.  Barlow  himself  was  a liberal 
subsci'iber  until  his  death.  He  died  from 
apoplexy  in  1887,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five  years. 

Of  the  truly  noble  and  disinterested  workers 
in  connection  with  every  phase  of  the  temper- 
ance movement,  there  is  no  name  that  so  justly 
merits  prominent  mention  as  that  of  William 
Hoyle,  of  Tottington,  for  some  years  treasurer 
of  the  British  Temperance  League,  and  having 
official  connection  with  many  other  temperance 
and  philanthropic  organizations. 

He  was  born  at  Summerseat,  near  Bury, 
Lancashire,  in  the  year  1831  and  was  the 
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youngest  but  one  of  five  children.  His  pa- 
rents were  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Society,  and  were  careful  in  the  early 
training  of  their  children.  When  William 
was  about  four  years  of  age  the  family  re- 
moved to  the  village  of  Brooksbottom,  about 
three  miles  from  Bury.  From  this  place  young 
William  went  for  two  or  three  years  to  a 
school  at  Summerseat,  which,  for  want  of 
better  accommodation,  was  held  in  a cottage. 
When  eight  years  of  age  he  began  to  work  in 
the  cotton-mill,  beginning  with  half-a-crown 
a week  as  wages,  and  for  five  years  woi'king 
as  a half-timer,  dividing  the  day  between 
Hamer’s  mill  at  Brooksbottom  and  the  newly- 
built  school  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Kay.  At  thirteen 
years  of  age  he  became  a full-timer,  and  at- 
tended the  night-school  after  working  hours 
were  over.  He  was  a diligent  student,  and 
made  considerable  progress,  especially  in  ma- 
thematics— a science  in  which  some  of  his  op- 
ponents, at  a later  period  of  life,  considered 
him  too  proficient;  for  his  published  works 
and  letters  to  the  press  amply  proved  his 
ability  in  this  respect.  In  the  course  of  his 
reading  he  came  across  the  statements  of  cer- 
tain travellers  as  to  the  vegetarian  habits  of 
various  races,  and  he  came  to  the  determina- 
tion to  abandon  the  use  of  flesh  meat,  first  for 
three  months,  then  for  a year,  and  finding  that 
he  was  no  worse,  he  resolved  to  continue  to 
live  a vegetarian  from  that  time. 

Fortunately,  the  village  of  Brooksbottom 
was  a prohibitory  one,  for  Mr.  John  Robinson 
Kay,  the  owner,  would  not  allow  any  public- 
house  or  beer-shop  to  be  opened,  and  conse- 
quently very  little  drunkenness  was  seen  there. 
Mr.  Hoyle  repeatedly  asserted  that  during 
the  seventeen  years  he  resided  in  that  village, 
he  did  not  see  more  than  three  or  four  drunken 
men  per  year;  but  on  his  removal  to  Craw- 
shawbooth,  where  there  were  fourteen  public- 
houses  and  beer-shops,  he  could  see  from  a 
dozen  to  a score  of  drunken  men  almost  every 
day.  He  had  thus  personal  experience  in  fa- 
vour of  prohibition  and  against  a licensed 
liquor  traffic.  When  about  fifteen  years  of 
age  Mr.  Hoyle  signed  the  total  abstinence 
pledge,  though  he  scarcely  knew  the  taste  of 
intoxicating  liquor  of  any  kind,  having  tasted 
beer  only  a very  few  times.  There  was  no 
temperance  society  at  Brooksbottom  at  this 
time,  but  as  he  w.as  not  a man  to  hide  his  light 
under  a bushel,  he  was  often  led  into  debate 
on  the  question  during  spare  hours. 


When  about  twenty  years  of  age  (1851)  Mr. 
Hoyle  and  his  father  removed  to  Crawshaw- 
booth,  and  commenced  bu.siness  as  cotton- 
manufacturers.  While  residing  here  he  took 
a very  active  part  in  the  temperance  cause, 
and  for  seven  years  was  secretary  to  the  society. 
He  was  a diligent  worker,  indoors  or  in  the 
open  air,  ready  to  do  what  he  could  to  further 
the  interests  of  the  cause  he  had  so  deeply  at 
heart.  In  1859  Mr.  Hoyle  married,  and  re- 
moved to  Tottington,  near  Bury,  where  the 
firm  erected  a large  mill,  and  extended  their 
business  as  cotton  manufacturers.  For  a num- 
ber of  years  he  was  in  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Mr.  James  Hoyle ; but  during  the 
latter  portion  of  his  life  he  attended  to  the 
working  of  his  own  mill  at  Tottington,  near 
which  he  had  his  home.  Here  the  business 
prospered,  and  the  villagers  began  to  feel  that 
new  life  was  thrown  into  the  place.  Evening- 
schools,  day-schools,  co-operative  stores,  and 
other  agencies  were  set  on  foot  to  benefit  the 
working-classes. 

Mr.  Hoyle  bought  a property  of  about 
twenty  acres  of  land,  mainly  with  the  view  of 
letting  it  for  cottage  building.  He  let  land  for 
over  one  hundred  cottages  to  working-men, 
who  borrowed  the  money  to  build  from  the 
co-operative  stores  (really  from  themselves). 
Mr.  Hoyle  followed  the  example  of  his  parents, 
and  at  an  early  age  became  identified  with  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Society,  first  at  the  chapel 
in  Summerseat,  and  afterwards  at  the  Tottins- 
ton  chapel,  where  he  was  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school,  and  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  day-school,  &c.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  politics,  and  was  a member  of  the 
South-east  Lancashire  Liberal  Association, and 
vice-chairman  of  the  executive. 

As  a writer,  William  Hoyle  contributed 
much  to  the  statistical  literature  of  the  tem- 
perance movement;  his  articles,  letters,  papers, 
and  pamphlets  being  numerous  and  valuable. 
As  the  statistician  of  the  movement  he  occu- 
pied a place  peculiar  to  himself,  his  National 
Drink  Bill  being  a distinct  event  in  the  annual 
record  of  the  temperance  party.  In  1864  he 
wrote  a pamphlet  on  Food:  its  Nature  and 
Adaptability;  an  Argument  for  Vegetarian 
Diet.  In  1869  appeared  a pamphlet  entitled 
An  Inquiry  into  the  Long-continued  Depres- 
sion in  the  Cotton  Trade,  by  “A  Cotton- 
Manufacturer,”  which  created  a deep  impres- 
sion on  the  public  mind,  and  led  Mr.  Hoyle 
to  give  the  subject  still  more  of  his  attention. 
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the  result  being  the  volume  now  so  widely 
known  as  Our  National  Resources,  and  How 
they  are  Wasted,  an  Omitted  Chapter  in  Politi- 
cal Economy.  This  work  went  through  several 
editions,  and  was  finally  issued  in  a cheap  and 
popular  form.  In  1876  Mr.  Hoyle  published 
a treatise  on  Crime  in  England  and  Wales  in 
the  Nineteenth  suggested  by  an  address 

delivered  by  Lord  Aberdare  at  the  Social 
Science  Congress  at  Brighton  in  1875.  This 
was  followed  by  Our  National  Drink  Bill  as  it 
affects  the  Nation’s  Well-being,  and  was  mainly 
made  up  of  letters  addressed  to  the  Times  and 
other  newspapers.  Amongst  many  published 
pamphlets  may  be  mentioned: — The  Economic 
Conditions  of  Good  Trade;  The  Causes  of  Bad 
Trade;  Total  Abstinence,  a Physical  and 
Moral  Obligation;  Problems  to  Solve — Social, 
Political,  and  Economic;  Remedies  for  the 
Poverty,  Degradation,  and  Misery  which  Exist; 
The  Question  of  the  Day — or  Facts  and  Figures 
for  Electors  and  Politicians  ; and  Is  the  Money 
expended  on  Intoxicating  Liquors  Wasted?  a 
reply  to  Professor  Leoni  Levi  and  Mr.  Mott. 

From  an  early  period  in  his  temperance 
career  Mr.  Hoyle  was  an  enthusiastic  sup- 
porter of  the  principles  and  policy  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance.  He  foi'mulated 
the  scheme  for  raising  a guarantee  fund  of 
£100,000,  which  was  fully  explained  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Alliance  in  1871,  and 
was  received  with  enthusiasm.  In  1884  Mr. 
Hoyle  began  to  show  symptoms  of  impaired 
health,  and  in  company  wdth  Mr.  T.  H.  Barker, 
secretary  of  the  Alliance,  made  a journey  to 
America  and  back,  which  was  thought  to  have 
done  him  good,  but  it  was  only  a temporary 
relief,  for  on  the  26th  of  February,  1886,  he 
died  at  the  age  of  fifty-five  years. 

William  Brunskill,  of  Manchester,  be- 
came a total  abstainer  in  1836,  when  about 
sixteen  yeai'S  of  age,  and  for  over  fifty  years 
was  an  ardent,  active,  laborious  worker.  As 
a young  man  he  became  interested  in  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  was  a teacher  in  Lever  Street 
Wesleyan  Sunday-school,  afterwards  becoming 
conductor  and  occupying  other  official  positions 
therein.  He  was  an  active  worker,  a man  of 
great  integrity  of  character,  of  strong,  lifelong 
convictions,  and  conscientious  to  a degree. 
This  was  manifested  by  an  action  rarely  oc- 
curring in  commercial  circles  in  these  times. 
When  but  a young  man  he  took  over  the 
business  at  his  father’s  death,  and  found  that 
his  father  had  never  taken  stock.  On  doing 
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so  himself  he  found  that  he  was  insolvent,  and 
calling  the  creditors  together  he  paid  them  a 
dividend  of  5s.  in  the  pound  on  several  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  they  thought  the  matter 
settled.  But  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  laboured 
on  for  years  with  one  set  purjiose  in  view.  In 
1874,  after  an  interval  of  some  forty  years,  he 
paid  off  the  balance  of  this  berpieathed  debt 
to  his  creditors,  who,  never  exjiecting  such  a 
windfall,  presented  him  with  silver  plate  to 
the  value  of  £100.  For  more  than  thirty 
years  he  held  the  office  of  chairman  of  the 
executive  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Tem- 
perance Union,  and  at  one  time  or  another 
had  connection  with  the  Order  of  Rechabites, 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Good  Templars, 
and  other  organizations.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  Mr.  Brunskill  was  a member  of  the  exe- 
cutive of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  his 
card  of  membership  being  dated  1854.  He 
died  in  1887,  aged  sixty-six  years. 

Jonathan  Smith  was  born  at  Bradford, 
Yorkshire,  in  the  year  1845,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered a life  abstainer.  When  but  a mere 
youth,  although  living  more  than  four  miles 
from  the  nearest  Band  of  Hope,  he  became  a 
member  and  attended  some  of  its  meetings, 
and  took  part  in  the  Good  Friday  processions. 
His  early  years  were  spent  in  factory  and 
farm  service,  the  farmer  with  whom  he  lived 
rarely  providing  intoxicating  liquors,  so  that 
temptation  was  out  of  the  way.  When  about 
twelve  years  of  age  he  attended  a temperance 
meeting,  at  which  Mr.  David  Lightowler  and 
two  of  his  sons  were  the  great  attraction,  and 
the  singing  of  the  lads,  with  the  remarks  and 
anecdotes  of  the  father,  left  a lasting  impres- 
sion on  his  mind. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  young  Smith  found 
himself  in  Leeds,  “ without  home,  relative,  or 
friend  to  advise;  with  nothing  but  a strong 
body  and  a determination  to  keep  outside  the 
public- house,  and  to  act  in  such  a way  as 
would  give  peace  and  pleasure  to  my  dear 
mother;  and  though  I could  not  call  myself 
a decided  Christian,  I had  the  firm  conviction 
that  the  good  God  who  feeds  and  clothes  the 
ravens  and  sparrows,  would  not  forsake,  but 
befriend  me.”  By  rendering  a helping  hand 
to  a boy  weaker  than  himself,  he  M’as  intro- 
duced to  the  owner  of  a stone  quarry,  by 
whom  he  was  employed  for  over  four  yeai-s. 
Passing  a small  room  one  day  with  the  cart, 
he  observed  over  the  door  the  words,  “Per- 
severance Temperance  Hall,”  and  the  time  of 
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the  society’s  meeting.  He  availed  himself  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  attend,  and  heard  an 
announcement  made  from  the  platform  relative 
to  a mutual  imjirovement  class  for  young  men. 
He  joined  both  the  temperance  society  and 
the  improvement  class,  and  here  began  his 
real  temperance  and  intellectual  life.  Soon 
afterwards  he  was  made  secretary  of  the 
society,  and  held  that  position  for  six  consecu- 
tive years.  He  w^as  also  secretary  for  the 
Leeds  Ladies’  Temperance  Society.  In  fulfil- 
ling these  duties  he  was  pressed  into  the  work 
of  advocacy,  and  became  a public  speaker. 

He  next  spent  about  four  years  in  the  iron 
forge,  performing  heavy,  hot,  and  laborious 
work.  Then  he  was  invited,  without  appli- 
cation or  expectation,  to  become  agent  for  the 
Leeds  Temperance  Society.  He  served  this 
society  for  three  years,  when  he  felt  a desire 
to  see  and  know  more  of  the  country  and  of 
the  movement  in  other  districts.  He  next 
spent  three  months  with  the  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall Temperance  League ; then  he  had  a 
lengthy  engagement  with  the  Western  Tem- 
l^erauce  League ; and  in  1873  became  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  British  Temperance  League. 

As  already  stated,  several  medical  men  had 
long  treated  disease  of  every  form  without  the 
aid  of  alcoholic  liquors,  but  it  is  not  known 
that  any  special  institution  was  established 
for  this  purpose  until  1860,  when  Dr.  C.  H. 
Yewen  opened  a temperance  dispensary  at 
Upper  Park  Place,  London,  N.  W.  Encouraged 
by  the  result  of  ten  years’  experience,  Dr. 
Yewen  invited  a number  of  temperance  workers 
to  his  rooms  in  Gower  Street,  in  December, 

1870,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  his  prac- 
tice, and  the  desirability  of  establishing  a 
hospital  where  patients  might  be  treated 
without  alcohol.  On  the  17th  of  February, 

1871,  a meeting  was  held  in  the  lecture  hall  of 
the  National  Temperance  League,  Mr.  Samuel 
Bowly,  president  of  the  League,  in  the  chair, 
when  Di'.  Yewen  read  a paper  urging  the 
necessity  of  such  an  institution,  and  laying 
before  the  meeting  his  plans,  statistics,  &c. 
At  this  meeting  the  first  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, comprising  Dr.  C.  H.  Yewen,  Dr. 
James  Edmunds,  Rev.  S.  D.  Stubbs,  M.A., 
Rev.  George  Wilson  M'Cree,  Rev.  Dawson 
Burns;  Messrs.  Thomas  Cash,  John  Hilton, 
William  Tweedie,  Stephen  Shirley,  George 
Livesey,  J.  Maun,  and  one  or  two  others. 

The  London  Temperance  Hospital  for  the 
treatment  of  medical  and  surgical  cases  with- 


out the  use  of  alcohol  was  opened  in  temporary 
premises,  Gower  Street,  W.C.,  in  1873,  the 
first  patient  being  admitted  on  the  6th  of 
October,  1873.  According  to  reports,  issued 
from  time  to  time,  we  learn  that  “ No  arbi- 
trary selection  of  cases  has  been  made;  every 
ajqilication  has  been  met  with  the  attention 
consistent  with  the  accommodation  at  our 
command;  and  it  has  not  been  deemed  neces- 
sary by  the  medical  staff  to  act  in  any  single 
instance  upon  the  proviso  allowing  the  excep- 
tional use  of  alcohol,  a proviso  by  which  any 
charge  of  bigoted  attachment  to  a general  rule 
is  avoided.” 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1879,  the  foundation- 
stone  was  laid  of  a building  to  be  specially 
known  as  “The  London  Temj^erance  Hospi- 
tal,” on  an  eligible  site  in  Hampstead  Road. 
The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Sir  Wilfrid 
Lawson,  Bart.,  M.P.  The  chairman  of  the 
board  of  management,  Mr.  Thomas  Cash,  read 
an  address  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  in  the  course 
of  which  it  was  stated  that  fi’om  October,  1873, 
to  April,  1879,  the  number  of  patients  ad- 
mitted as  indoor  cases  was  725,  among  whom 
there  had  been  thirty-four  deaths;  the  number 
of  out-patients  being  6655,  making  a total  of 
7380  under  treatment. 

Many  of  these,  especially  the  indoor  patients, 
came  from  remote  country  places,  the  hospital 
not  being  in  any  way  limited  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  London.  The  cases  treated  comprised 
several  of  a very  serious  nature,  fully  equal 
to  the  average  experience  of  other  hospitals, 
and  the  medical  staff  had  recorded  their  con- 
viction that  the  absence  of  alcohol  in  the 
treatment  had  not  been  attended  with  any 
disadvantage;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  con- 
duced to  the  recovery  of  patients.  The  use  of 
alcohol,  even  as  a pharmaceutical  agent,  had 
been  superseded  by  the  use  of  glycerenated 
solutions,  which  had  answered  efficiently  and 
economically  as  vehicles  for  the  exti-actiou, 
pi'eservation,and  administration  of  those  drugs 
usually  given  in  alcoholic  tinctures.  The 
non-alcoholic  treatment,  therefore,  had  been 
jnirsued  under  conditions  not  wanting  in  ex- 
actitude. 

The  whole  building  was  intended  to  accom- 
modate 100  patients,  but  only  the  right  wing 
and  centre  were  at  that  time  erected  and  com- 
pleted, the  cost  of  which,  including  freehold 
site,  was  £25,000,  and  the  annual  expenses 
nearly  £4000.  The  foundation-stone  bears 
the  following  inscription : “ Loudon  Temper- 
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ance  Hospital,  erected  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, ill  liuinble  deference  to  the  blessing  of 
God,  for  the  treatment  of  medical  and  surgical 
cases  without  the  use  of  alcohol.  This  me- 
morial stone  was  laid  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
Bart.,  M.r.,  in  the  presence  of  many  menibei-s 
of  parliament  and  other  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion. Thursday,  May  8, 1879.”  Upwards  of  one 
thousand  pounds  was  deposited  on  the  stone, 
and  several  large  contributions  were  promised. 
In-patients  are  admitted  to  this  institution 
free,  by  letter  from  a governor,  or  by  payment, 
or  by  scale  of  insurance.  Out-patients  present  a 
governor’s  letter,  or  pay  at  least  one  shilling 
per  visit.  Subscribers  of  a guinea  per  annum 
can  recommend  six  out-patients,  and  at  two 
guineas  one  in-patient  and  six  out-patients. 
A payment  of  twenty  guineas  in  one  sum 
constitutes  a life  governorship,  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  a two -guinea  annual  subscriber. 
Patients  are  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  so  that  this  hospital  is  not 
a mere  local,  but  a national  institution,  and 
the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  new 
premises  were  opened  March  4th,  1881. 

Dr.  James  Edmunds,  senior  physician  to 
the  London  Temperance  Hospital,  has  been 
assiduously  zealous  in  the  attempt  to  prove 
that  disease,  accident,  &c.,  can  be  successfully 
treated  without  the  aid  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
and  experience  has  pi’oved  that  the  most  diffi- 
cult cases  are  better  treated  without  than  with 
such  a subtle,  deleterious,  and  dangerous  agent 
as  alcohol  has  too  often  proved  to  be.  Dr. 
Edmunds  has  for  a number  of  years  proved 
himself  to  be  a most  able,  ardent,  and  success- 
ful advocate  of  total  abstinence  principles,  and 
has  been  a remarkably  active  worker. 

James  J.  Ridge,  M.D.,  founder  of  the 
British  Medical  Temperance  Association,  is  a 
native  of  Gravesend,  where  he  was  born  in 
1847.  He  may  rightly  be  considered  a heredi- 
tary physician,  his  grandfather,  father,  and 
three  uncles  being  all  doctors.  He  was  edu- 
cated for  the  medical  profession  at  St.  Thomas’ 
Hospital,  where  he  gained  two  scholarships 
and  acquired  several  other  honours.  After 
becoming  house-surgeon  at  St.  Thomas’  Hos- 
pital he  passed  his  examination  for  Bachelor 
of  Medicine,  and  won  a scholarship  of  £100 
and  oold  medal  in  his  examination  for  Bachelor 
of  Medicine. 

When  but  a youth,  his  mind  was  impressed 
in  favour  of  temperance  by  one  of  George 
Cruikshank’s  pictures,  backed  by  the  iutem- 
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perance  of  an  assistant  of  his  father,  there- 
fore when  he  commenced  Ids  hospital  career 
it  was  as  a practical  teetotaller.  After  settling 
at  Enfield  he  joined  the  I.O.G.T.,  and  became 
a zealous  worker.  He  has  made  numerous 
valuable  experiments  sliowing  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  the  human  system,  and  the  direct 
benefits  of  total  abstinence. 

Another  active  and  zealous  member  of  the 
committee  of  the  London  Tenqierance  Hospital 
is  Mr.  John  Hutton  of  the  London  County 
Council.  Mr.  Hutton  was  for  over  twenty 
years  connected  with  the  Weekly  Times  news- 
paper, the  latter  portion  of  the  time  as  editor 
and  proprietor;  but  he  disposed  of  it.  For 
some  fifteen  years  he  has  been  proprietor  of 
the  ABC  Railway  Guide.  He  owns  consi- 
derable property,  inherited  and  acquired ; is 
a man  of  leisure,  an  able  speaker,  and  a grace- 
ful writer.  His  wife,  two  sons,  and  two 
daughters  are  all  life-abstainers  and  accom- 
plished  musicians,  &c.  He  holds,  or  has  held, 
a host  of  public  offices  in  St.  Pancras,  and  is 
a director  of  the  Temperance  Permanent  Build- 
ing Society,  and  a member  of  the  executive 
council.  He  was  elected  a manager  of  the  Lon- 
don Temperance  Hospital  in  1876,  and  in  1888 
received  the  distinction  of  honorary  life-gov- 
ernor for  special  services  on  behalf  of  that 
institution.  He  was  chairman  and  organizer 
of  the  largest  and  most  profitable  bazaar  held 
in  London  since  the  Anti-Corn-law  League 
Bazaar,  making  a clear  profit  for  the  Temper- 
ance Hosjjital  of  over  £5000  in  ten  days.  In 
1889  he  was  elected  a member  of  the  London 
County  Council.  He  is  also  a member  of  the 
I.O.G.T.  and  other  organizations. 

The  fortieth  annual  conference  of  the  Bri- 
tish Temperance  League  was  held  in  the  Tem- 
perance Hall,  Leicester,  July  16th  and  17th, 
1874,  Mr.  James  Barlow,  president,  in  the 
chair.  In  the  report  of  work  done  during  the 
year  special  mention  was  made  of  the  publica- 
tion of  a work  entitled  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Temperance  Reformation  by  Mr.  Frederic 
Atkin.  This  was  an  8vo  pamphlet  of  great 
merit,  and  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  veteran 
temperance  reformer  Mr.  Josejih  Livesey,  that 
he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  print  a 
cheap  edition  at  his  own  risk. 

Of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Temper- 
ance Society  at  Barrow-in-Furness  none  were 
better  known  than  the  late  Mr.  John  W. 
Webster,  who  was  one  of  the  early  workers, 
and  an  old  member  of  the  order  of  Rechabites; 
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one  of  the  very  first  members  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  in  that  district,  and  for 
many  years  he  moved  a resolution  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  BaiTow  Parent  Temper- 
ance Society  in  favour  of  tlie  proliibition  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  He  was  to  the  end  of  his 
life  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  traffic, 
and  gave  free  and  full  expression  to  his  views. 
He  died  in  1887,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

Samuel  Hope  of  Fleetwood,  a member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends,  was  well  known  and 
esteemed  as  a zealous  teetotaller,  a fearless 
advocate  of  total  abstinence,  and  one  of  the 
oldest  subscribers  to  the  funds  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  in  the  Fylde  district,  and 
an  ardent  believer  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
prohibition.  Mr.  Hope  was  a most  remark- 
able man,  very  fresh  and  hale  looking.  He  had 
a cheerful  countenance,  a kindly  expression 
beamed  from  beneath  his  bushy  eyebrows,  and 
benevolence  was  depicted  on  his- brow.  Many 
a young  man  will  look  back  with  a grateful 
remembrance  of  the  sound,  kindly  advice,  or 
pecuniary  help  aflForded  by  this  good  old  man 
in  their  times  of  trouble  and  adversity.  He 
was  loved  and  respected  by  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men.  He  departed  this  life,  January 
1st,  1888,  in  his  eighty-second  year. 

Of  the  “merchant  princes”  of  Liverpool 
who  have  left  a name  loved  and  honoured  by 
the  people,  that  of  Alexander  Balfour,  of 
the  firm  of  Balfour,  Williamson,  and  Co.,  holds 
a prominent  position.  Mr.  Balfour  was  a native 
of  Leven  in  Fifeshire,  and  came  to  Liverpool 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  about  the  year  1840, 
when  he  entered  a mercantile  house  in  the 
town,  and  eventually  joined  Mr.  Stephen  Wil- 
liamson, also  a Fifeshire  man,  and  became  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  Valjiaraiso,  and  latterly 
the  San  Francisco  trade  with  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool. “ The  energy  which  he  aiDplied  to  busi- 
ness was  employed  with  no  less  aptitude 
in  social  affairs,  in  which  he  took  more  than 
a passing  interest.  In  him  temperance  found 
a warm  advocate,  whose  sincerity  was  ever 
apparent.  If  occasionally  over  - zealous,  his 
efforts  ill  the  furtherance  of  this  cause,  which 
was  very  near  to  his  heart,  were  honest.  He 
believed  in  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number,  and  regarded  temperance  as  the  best 
medium  of  its  accomplishment.  Devoted  as 
he  was  to  the  advancement  of  the  principle  of 
sobriety,  Mr.  Balfour  did  not  fail  to  use  the 
weight  of  his  voice,  influence,  .and  example  in 
spreading  a spirit  of  reform  in  other  direc- 


tions. A member  of  a ship-owning  firm,  he 
discovered  from  time  to  time  abuses  which 
had  grown  up  in  the  mercantile  marine,  and 
which  led  to  the  deterioration  of  the  sailor. 
With  him  to  think  was  to  act;  and  while 
improving  the  condition  of  the  foremast  hands, 
he  founded  in  Duke  Street  an  institution  for 
the  rece^ition  of  the  apprentices  and  officers 
of  the  vessels  of  his  firm,  where  they  are 
amply  protected  from  the  temptations  which 
are  an  unhappy  element  in  the  life  of  a great 
seaport.  The  ships  of  Balfour  and  Williamson 
enjoy  among  sailors  the  highest  reputation, 
and  this  is  no  light  praise.  Mr.  Balfour  de- 
voted much  of  his  means  to  works  of  charity, 
and  in  all  that  he  did  there  was  not  the 
slightest  trace  of  a desire  for  public  recog- 
nition. Having  what  he  had,  he  acknowledged 
the  bounteousness  of  the  gift,  and  shared  it 
with  others  who  live  to  bless  him  for  his 
benefactions.  Mr.  Balfour  gave  considerable 
attention  to  politics,  and  in  1873  was  returned 
to  the  town-council,  in  which  he  continued 
until  1881.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  S.  Smith, 
M.P.,  he  bore  an  important  part  in  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  Mount  Pleasant.  He  was  a member 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  the  Popular 
Control  Association,  and  the  Liverpool  Council 
of  Education,  and  was  also  a generous  friend 
of  the  Seamen’s  Orphanage  in  Newsham  Park, 
and  the  Seamen’s  Institute  in  Hanover  St.” 

Mr.  Balfour  died  April  16th,  1886,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-one  years.  A life-like  bronze  statue, 
on  a granite  pedestal,  was  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory  by  public  subscription,  and  occupies  a 
comm.anding  position  in  St.  John’s  Church- 
yard, now  known  as  St.  John’s  G.ardens,  ad- 
joining St.  George’s  Hall,  Liverpool. 

The  forty -first  annual  conference  of  the 
British  Temperance  League  was  held  in  the 
Temperance  Hall,  Grimsby,  June  2d  and  3d, 
1875,  i3receded,  as  usual,  by  sermons,  meet- 
ings, &c.  Mr.  James  Barlow  presided.  The 
report  on  this  occasion  was  unusually  long, 
but  very  interesting,  recording  a great  .amount 
of  work  done,  and  expressive  of  hopeful  confi- 
dence in  the  prosperity  of  the  League.  The 
publication  department  had  been  well  sus- 
tained, and  the  Advocate  enlarged.  District 
conferences  had  been  held  at  Blackpool,  Dews- 
bury, Leicester,  Pocklington,  Preston,  and 
York,  .at  which  Mr.  Crossley  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  urging  upon  ministers  of  religion  the 
importance  of  attending  the  ministerial  con- 
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ference  to  be  held  iu  Manchester.  Local  con- 
ferences were  afterwards  held  in  Silverdale, 
Southport,  Wigan,  and  Rochdale. 

On  November  24th,  25th,  1874,  the  mini- 
sterial conference  convened  by  the  League 
was  held  at  Manchester,  when  about  1000 
ministers  of  various  denominations,  rejjresent- 
ing  the  churches  north  of  Birmingham,  were 
present.  Papers  were  read  on  some  of  the 
leading  topics  of  the  temperance  question,  as 
affecting  the  work  of  the  Christian  church, 
and  on  the  second  day  resolutions  were  passed 
and  a petition  to  the  prime  minister  adopted, 
embodying  the  substance  of  the  papers  which 
had  been  read  at  these  meetings. 

On  the  21st  and  22d  April,  1875,  the  con- 
ference for  the  southern  counties  was  held  in 
London  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Temperance  League,  when  a large  number  of 
ministers  attended,  and  interesting  papers 
were  read,  resolutions  adopted,  &c.,  the  whole 
being  successful  and  beneficial. 

Other  conferences  were  held  iu  various  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  these  contributed, 
to  a considerable  extent,  to  the  awakening  of 
the  various  Christian  churches  to  the  impor- 
tance of  making  temperance  a part  of  their 
organized  wmrk,  hence  the  formation  of  bands 
of  hope  and  temperance  societies  under  the 
auspices  of  the  conferences,  synods,  &c. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  1876,  aged  sixty-eight 
years,  Mr.  Thomas  Atkinson,  “king  of  the 
Leeds  teetotallers,”  was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
He  was  born  at  Leeds,  June  7th,  1807.  Having 
at  an  early  age  shown  some  considerable  taste 
for  drawing,  he  was  placed  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Rhodes,  a noted  painter  of  that  day,  with  whom 
he  stayed  for  some  time,  but  finally  entered 
into  his  father’s  business  as  licensed  victualler 
and  maltster,  and  became  a lover  of  strong 
drink.  On  the  9th  of  June,  1835,  he  signed  the 
temperance  pledge  with  Mr.  John  Andrew, 
and  being  the  first  reformed  character  who 
took  the  pledge  in  Leeds,  the  members  of  the 
Female  Temperance  Society  publicly  crowned 
him  “ King  of  the  Teetotallers.”  On  the  12th 
of  May,  1836,  he  was  married  to  Martha 
Wildblood,  granddaughter  of  the  late  far- 
famed  “Sammy  Hick,”  the  village  blacksmith. 
Mr.  Atkinson  became  an  earnest  and  laborious 
worker  in  the  cause,  walking  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  addressing  thousands  of  meetings 
in  Leeds  and  the  surrounding  villages,  after 
his  day’s  work  was  finished.  He  was  for 
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many  years  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Leeds 
Temperance  Society.  On  the  occasion  of  his 
funeral,  an  “In  Mernoriam”  service  was  held 
in  the  old  Temperance  Hall,  St.  Peter  Street, 
Leeds. 

That  his  life  and  teaching  were  such  as  to 
commend  the  princijjles  he  practised  and  ad- 
vocated to  the  consideration  of  his  own  chil- 
dren, is  evinced  in  the  fact  that  his  son  John 
Atkinson  is  the  active,  energetic,  and  esteemed 
agent  of  the  Leeds  Parent  Society  at  this 
date,  a man  striving  to  walk  in  his  father’s 
footsteps,  and  labouring  to  carry  on  the  work 
so  well  begun  by  the  pioneers  of  the  move- 
ment in  Leeds  and  district. 

Timothy  Coop,  J.P.,  of  Southport,  is  a name 
known  far  and  wide  as  that  of  one  of  those 
men  who,  from  a humble  position,  have  risen 
to  positions  of  honour,  trust,  and  usefulness. 
He  was  born  at  West  Houghton,  near  Bolton, 
in  1817,  his  father  being  a silk  weaver.  At 
an  early  age  Timothy  was  bound  apprentice 
to  the  tailoring  business,  and  after  complet- 
ing his  apprenticeship  he  removed  from  Bol- 
ton to  Wigan,  where  he  commenced  business 
in  a small  way  as  a retail  clothier.  Honesty, 
sobi'iety,  and  integi'ity  were  three  of  his  chief 
characteristics,  and  to  these  he  added  a perse- 
vering and  pushing  spirit.  Year  after  year 
witnessed  the  growth  of  his  business,  until  at 
length  he  was  able  to  launch  out  into  the 
wholesale  line.  In  this  work  he  was  joined 
by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  James  Marsden  of  the 
Limes,  Wigan,  and  later  on  by  his  two  sons, 
Mr.  Joe  and  Mr.  Frank  Coop,  and  the  busi- 
ness developed  so  rapidly  as  to  necessitate  the 
erection  of  a magnificent  pile  of  buildings,  seen 
for  a considerable  distance,  and  known  as  the 
wholesale  manufactory  and  warehouses  of 
Messrs.  T.  Coop  & Co.,  Wigan. 

Mr.  Coop  was  deeply  interested  in  religious, 
philanthropical,  educational,  and  temperance 
work,  and  was  always  ready  in  a quiet,  unob- 
trusive way  to  help  forward  any  movement 
that  commended  itself  to  his  judgment.  He 
was  a staunch  personal  abstainer,  and  alwa^'s 
a warm  friend  of  the  cause.  During  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  indulged  in  his  taste  for 
travel,  and  while  visiting  the  United  States 
was  stricken  with  malarial  fever  at  Witchita, 
Kansas,  where  he  was  visited  by  his  son-in- 
law  and  partner,  Mr.  Marsden.  Mr.  Coop 
passed  peacefully  away  on  May  15th,  1887,  in 
! his  seventieth  year. 


CHAPTER  LIV. 


CnUECH  TEMPEKANCE  OEGANIZATIONS. 
1871-1874. 


Father  Mathew’s  Work  in  Ireland  not  all  Lost— American  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union — Work  of  Rev. 
P.  Byrne,  Rev.  J.  M'Dcvitt,  and  Mr.  James  W.  O’Brien — Grand  National  Temperance  Parade — Presen- 
tation of  Temperance  Fountain  and  Statues— Catholic  Temperance  Publication  Depot— Father  James 
Nugent— The  Liverpool  Father  Mathew  Society— Cardinal  Manning  — Father  William  Donegan— 
John  White— Nicholas  M'Cluskey— Bernard  Magennis— Father  W.  A.  Mitchell— Thomas  Wilson  Fair 
William  Carty  Richard  Collins — Church  of  England  Temperance  Society — Rev.  Stenton  Eardley — 
Rev.  Canon  T.  D.  H.  Battersby— Rev.  Canon  W.  Barker— Doan  Hook— Rev.  J.  Baylee,  D.D.— Rev. 
W.  Aokworth— Rev.  B.  Richings— Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  Bishop  of  Durham— Wesleyan  Pioneers 
of  Temperance— Wesleyan  Methodist  Temperance  Society— Bands  of  Hope,  &c.— Numerical  Strength 
—Rev.  Charles  Garrett— Rev.  Joseph  Hargreaves— The  Primitive  Methodist  Society— Teetotal  Minis- 
ters Rev.  William  Antliff,  D.D.  Rev.  Samuel  Antliff,  D.D. — Wesleyan  Methodist  Association — 
Wesleyan  Reformers— United  Methodist  Free  Churches— Official  Returns— Rev.  Marmaduke  Miller— 
Methodist  New  Connexion  Temperance  and  Band  of  Hope  Union  — Rev.  W.  Cooke,  D.D.,  and 
Joseph  Barker. 


That  the  work  done  by  Father  Mathew  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  during  his  tour 
there,  was  not  wholly  forgotten,  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  societies  organized 
under  his  auspices  had  a continuous  existence. 

lu  a paper  read  at  the  International  Tem- 
perance Conference,  held  in  the  Arch  Street 
Presbyterian  Church,  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  in 
June,  1876,  Mr.  James  O’Brien,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Catholic  Total  Abstinence 
Union  of  America,  referred  to  the  society 
attached  to  St.  James’s  Catholic  Church,  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Father  Mathew  Total  Absti- 
nence Society  attached  to  St.  John’s  Church, 
East  Cambi'idge,  Massachusetts;  and  others. 

The  Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union  of 
America  was  established  in  tlie  city  of  Balti- 
more on  Washington’s  birthday,  1872,  at  a 
convention  of  Catholics  held  to  promote  total 
abstinence.  This  step  was  taken  to  consolidate 
and  unite  together  a number  of  Catholic  total 
abstinence  societies,  founded  by  the  Eev. 
Patrick  Byrne  of  Trenton  and  other  earnest 
workers  in  the  priesthood.  Several  state 
unions  were  formed  and  successful!}’-  worked, 
but  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  form  a union 
with  a name  that  would  cover  the  whole 
Catholic  body  of  America.  Accordingly  a 
convention  was  summoned,  and  commenced 
its  sittings  on  the  22d  of  Februai-y,  1872,  and 
the  Eev.  James  M'Devitt  was  elected  president 
of  the  Union.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the 


visit  of  the  eloquent  Dominican  preacher, 
“ Father  Tom  Burke,”  who  gave  himself  to 
the  work,  and  delivered  a number  of  power- 
ful addresses,  which  were  published  in  tract 
form  and  widely  circulated. 

At  the  third  convention  held  in  Irving 
Hall,  New  York  city,  October  8th,  1873, 
there  were  250  societies  represented.  The 
Eev.  Patrick  Byrne  was  elected  president,  and 
James  W.  O’Biien  of  New  York,  secretai-y, 
both  holding  office  for  some  years,  being  re- 
elected year  by  year.  In  1875  the  number  of 
enrolled  societies  was  252. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1876,  the  sixth  annual 
convention  met  at  Philadelphia,  when  a grand 
national  parade  of  the  societies  was  held,  the 
procession  proceeding  to  the  Exposition 
Grounds,  where  the  Catholic  Temperance 
Fountain  was  dedicated  by  the  president  of 
the  “Union  of  America”  to  public  use,  as  a 
monument  of  Catholic  patriotism  and  total 
abstinence.  This  fountain  is  a most  elaborate 
and  beautiful  work  of  art,  and  is  considered 
one  of  the  finest  temperance  fountains  in  the 
world.  Four  figures  represent  the  patriots 
Commodore  Barry,  Charles  Carroll  of  Carrol- 
liton.  Archbishop  Carroll,  and  Father  Mathew, 
each  standing  on  pedestals  around  the  centi-al 
mound,  upon  which  stands  the  figure  of  Moses 
striking  the  rock,  from  which  rush  forth  founts 
of  clear,  sjiarkling  water.  The  total  cost  of  this 
“centennial  fountain”  was  about  £12,000. 
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lu  187G  it  was  reported  that  the  entire 
number  of  Catholic  total  abstinence  societies 
in  America  was  about  1000,  with  an  active 
membership  of  200,000  persons.  A Catholic 
Temperance  Publication  Depot  was  established, 
ind  in  1873  a journal  entitled  the  Catholic 
Total  Abstinence  Union,  whose  professed  ob- 
ject w;is  “to  make  uncompi’omising  war  upon 
drunkenness  and  drinking  habits.”  It  started 
as  a monthly,  overcame  its  difficulties,  was 
enlarged  in  size,  doubled  its  circulat  ion,  and 
then  was  published  fortnightly  with  remark- 
able success  and  benefit  to  the  movement. 

During  the  early  days  of  the  movement  in 
Liverpool  the  Catholic  total  abstinence  so- 
cieties were  a power  for  good ; but  after  Mr. 
James  M'Kenua’s  removal  to  another  district, 
and  during  the  general  slackening  of  temper- 
ance effort  in  Liverpool  from  about  1855,  they 
gradually  dwindled  until  they  finally  ceased 
to  exist.  Until  the  formation  of  the  Catholic 
League  of  the  Cross  the  movement  had  not 
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obtained  a very  deep  hold  of  this  portion  of 
the  community  in  England.  It  wanted  leaders 
of  a special  character,  and  these  were  found 
in  the  late  Cardinal  Manning  and  Father 
James  Nugent. 

Father  James  Nugext  is  a native  of  Liver- 
pool, born  March  3d,  1822.  His  father  success- 
fully conducted  a business  in  Commutation 
Row,  and  was  able  to  give  his  son  a collegiate 
education,  first  at  Ushaw  College,  and  next  at 
the  English  College  at  Rome. 

From  his  entry  into  the  ministry  Mr.  Nugent 
felt  a yearning  desire  to  labour  in  Liverpool, 
and  gladly  responded  to  the  call  of  Dr.  Brown, 
first  Catholic  Bishop  of  Liverpool.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  priest  at  Copperas  Hill 
Church,  situated  in  one  of  the  lowest  and  most 
degraded  parts  of  Liverpool.  Here  he  set 
himself  to  woi’k  amongst  the  children,  and 
assumed  the  position  of  director  of  St. 
Nicholas’s  Boys’  Guild,  which  aimed  at  protect- 
ing the  morals  of  the  young  after  school-days 
were  over.  His  next  efforts  were  to  establish 
a literary  and  debating  society,  a music  and 
dramatic  class,  and  other  means  of  culture 
and  recreation.  His  success  was  witnessed 
in  the  love  and  devotion  of  those  amongst 
whom  he  laboured,  as  manifested  in  the  pre- 
sentation made  to  him  of  a valuable  timepiece 
by  the  boys  of  St.  Nicholas’s. 

By  the  aid  of  Canon  Carr  (afterwards  Vicar- 
general  of  the  Liverpool  diocese)  and  a bene- 
volent lady  (Mrs.  Holmes),  he  succeeded  in 


instituting  a ragged  school  in  Spitalfields,  a 
locality  teeming  with  vice  and  wretchedness, 
afterwarils  transformed  by  the  great  improve- 
ments effected  by  the  Midland  Railway  Com- 
pany. 

Father  Nugent’s  next  eflbrt  was  to  provide 
an  educational  institution  for  middle-class 
Catholics,  and  in  this  work  he  had  the  syra- 
l)athy  and  aid  of  Father  Worthy  (afterwards 
Canon  Worthy  of  Euxton),  the  result  being 
the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  Middle 
School  in  Rodney  Street,  which  was  suc- 
ceeiled  by  the  Catholic  Institute  in  Hope 
Street.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  at  Walton  jail,  and  for 
twenty-two  years  he  zealously  laboured  to 
benefit  the  people  thus  jdaced  under  his  charge. 
Here  he  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
dread  results  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  was 
tauo-ht  to  see  and  know  the  causes  of  much 
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of  the  degradation  and  sin  his  heart  mourned 
over.  In  Chapter  1.  we  have  given  particulars 
of  the  origin  of  the  Association  of  Providence, 
which  ojiened  out  a home  or  shelter  for  the 
“waifs  aiul  strays”  of  the  district,  and  de- 
veloped into  the  Soho  Street  Boys’  Refuge, 
which  soon  became  too  small,  and  necessitated 
removal  to  the  premises  formerly  known  as 
the  Judges’  Lodgings,  St.  Anne  Street,  where 
the  boys  are  taught  a trade,  music,  &c. 

As  the  head  of  this  institution,  president 
of  the  Temperance  League  of  the  Cross,  and 
director  of  the  People’s  Concerts,  &c.,  and 
other  works  of  philanthropy  and  benevolence. 
Father  James  Nugent  has  long  been  one  of 
the  most  popular  and  dearly-beloved  of  Liver- 
pool’s sons.  After  about  twenty-two  years’ 
honourable  service  he  retired  from  the  post 
of  jail  chaplain,  and  I’esumed  his  labours  in 
preventing  crime  by  earnest  attention  to  the 
young,  and  training  them  in  paths  of  temper- 
ance, virtue,  and  religion.  Being  a liberal- 
minded,  generous-hearted  philanthropist,  he 
is  able  to  co-operate  with  and  receive  the 
sympathy  and  aid  of  good  men  of  all  creeds 
and  parties,  who  feel  that  differences  of  ci-eed 
ought  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  united  action 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  sufferings  and 
sorrows  of  their  fellowmen. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Father  Nu- 
gent was  led  to  take  up  the  subject  of  temper- 
ance were  very  similar  to  those  under  which 
the  illustrious  Father  Mathew  was  induced  to 
become  the  leader  of  the  movement  in  Ireland 
— the  persistent  and  earnest  efi'orts  of  a Protes- 
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taut  layman.  A teiiijjerance  conference  was 
lield  at  Wood’s  Room,  Bold  Street,  Liverpool, 
towards  the  close  of  1871,  to  take  into  consider- 
ation the  best  means  to  he  devised  to  promote 
the  advancement  of  total  abstinence  princijdes, 
at  which  Mr.  Joseph  Livesey  of  Preston  was 
present.  At  a certain  stage  of  the  proceedings 
Mr.  Joseph  Thomas  suggested  the  desirability 
of  appointing  a deputation  to  wait  upon  the 
Catholic  authorities  of  the  town,  with  a 
view  to  the  formation  of  a Catholic  total  ab- 
stinence society,  but  the  idea  was  not  adopted. 
Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
and  having  a vivid  recollection  of  what  had 
been  done  in  this  direction  in  former  years, 
Mr.  Thomas  took  up  the  matter  himself,  and 
had  a personal  interview  with  the  Rev.  Father 
James  Nugent,  at  the  Boys’  Refuge,  St.  Anne 
Street,  when  he  urged  upon  him  the  desira- 
bility of  instituting  a Catholic  total  abstin- 
ence society.  Father  Nugent  promised  to  give 
the  subject  his  serious  attention,  and  would 
see  Mr.  Thomas  in  a few  days.  After  a few 
days  had  expired,  Mr.  Thomas  went  again, 
and  Father  Nugent  and  he  had  several  con- 
sultations upon  the  subject,  and  talked  over 
the  difficulties  and  hindrances  in  the  way. 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Thomas  had  been  favoured 
with  the  ojiportunity  of  meeting  and  talking 
with  Archbishop  Manning  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance, 
and  this  prince  of  the  Catholic  Church  ex- 
pressed himself  as  very  anxious  about  Liver- 
pool, and  hoped  something  would  be  done 
by  Father  Nugent.  As  Mr.  Thomas  was  a 
Protestant,  the  mention  of  this  fact,  and 
also  that  the  “ Irish  Apostle  of  Temperance,” 
Father  Mathew,  was  induced  to  commence 
his  great  work  by  a Protestant,  was  a powerful 
help  to  him,  and  Father  Nugent  agreed  to 
make  the  etfort.  On  Thursday,  February  29th, 
1872,  a meeting  was  held  in  St.  Joseph’s 
(Roman  Catholic)  school-room,  Marybone,  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  a lecture  on  the  “ Life 
and  Work  of  Father  Mathew,”  by  Father  J. 
Nugent,  chaplain  of  Liverpool  Borough  prison, 
who,  at  the  solicitation  of  a number  of  gentle- 
men of  all  shades  of  religious  and  political 
opinions,  undertook  the  formation  of  a “Father 
Mathew  Society.”  The  spacious  room  was 
crowded  to  suli'ocatiou.  A large  number  of 
jiersons  accejJted  the  invitation  to  take  the 
pledge,  and  received  cards  of  membership  of 
the  Father  Mathew  Total  Abstinence  Society. 

Within  a very  short  period  after  the  forma- 


tion of  Father  Nugent’s  society,  his  grace 
Archbishop  Manning  took  up  the  question 
witli  zeal  and  energy,  and  the  Catholic  League 
of  the  Cross  was  duly  instituted,  which,  under 
the  fostering  care  of  his  eminence,  has  been 
e.xtended  from  town  to  town,  and  become  a 
powerful  temperance  organization.  Branches 
were  formed  at  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Leed.s,  &c.,  and  the  “Liverpool  Father  Mathew 
Societ}^”  became  one  of  the  most  successful 
branches  of  the  League  of  the  Cross  that  the 
counti'y  could  boast  of.  A series  of  large  and 
enthusiastic  meetings  wex’e  held  in  Hengler’s 
Circus,  and  subsequently  the  present  League 
Hall  was  erected  in  St.  Anne  Street,  Liver- 
pool, where  the  work  of  the  League — under  the 
supervision  of  Father  Nugent — has  been  suc- 
cessfully carried  on  for  some  yeai’s  past. 

Henry  Edward  Manning,  second  Cardinal 
Archbishop  of  Westmiustei’,  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  one  of  the  most  notable  men  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  the  son  of 
William  Manning,  a London  merchant,  who 
was  for  some  time  a member  of  parliament. 
Henry  Edward  was  born  on  the  15th  July, 
1808,  and  it  is  stated  that  from  his  earliest 
youth  the  future  cardinal  had  deeply  impressed 
upon  his  mind  a reverence  for  antiquity,  and 
the  duty  of  unswerving  obedience  to  conscience 
at  whatever  cost.  He  was  educated  at  Har- 
row, and  then  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where 
in  1830  he  graduated  B.A.  with  a double  first. 
He  soon  afterwards  became  a fellow  of  Merton, 
and  was  for  a considerable  time  one  of  the 
select  preachers  in  his  alma,  mater. 

In  1834,  he  was  appointed  vicar  of  Laving- 
ton  and  Graffham  in  Sussex,  and  six  years 
later  was  made  Archdeacon  of  Chichester.  In 
1851,  led  by  the  Tractarian  movement,  which 
seriously  disturbed  the  minds  of  many  thinkers 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England,  he  went 
over  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  1871  (in  his  sixty-third  year)  Mr.  Man- 
ning saw  it  to  be  his  duty  to  become  a total 
abstainer,  and,  as  stated,  leader  of  the  League 
of  the  Cross.  He  also  became  identified  with 
the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  his  influ- 
ence and  help  was  freely  given  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  principles  of  tlie  Alliance.  He  was 
a warm  advocateof  total  abstinence, and  looked 
upon  the  drink  trade  as  one  of  the  great  curses 
of  the  country.  In  1886  he  sat  on  the  Edu- 
cation Commission,  and  was  a strong  suj)j)orter 
of  both  elementaiy  and  secondary  education 
in  the  country  at  large.  He  also  took  a deep 
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interest  in  tlie  housing  of  the  poor,  devoting 
much  attention  to  the  slums  of  London,  and 
w;is  an  active  member  of  the  government  com- 
mission on  that  subject  in  1884-5. 

(-Cardinal  IManning  gave  his  serious  attention 
to  other  questions  affecting  tlie  social  and 
moral  well-being  of  the  people,  and  wrote 
largely  upon  the  relationships  of  capital  and 
labour,  feeling  it  to  be  the  office  of  the  church 
to  protect  the  poor  from  the  oppressions  of 
the  rich.  He  contended  that  the  law  ought 
to  be  the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  both,  and 
affirmed  that,  properly  understood  and  ad- 
ministered, it  discharges  this  duty.  During 
the  alarming  strike  of  dock  labourers  and 
others  in  London  in  the  autumn  of  1889,  he 
was  at  his  post,  and  with  the  Protestant  Bishop 
of  London  (Dr.  Temple),  the  lord-mayor,  and 
othei’s,  undertook  the  office  of  mediator,  and 
after  much  difficulty  they  succeeded  in  making 
an  arrangement  which  brought  the  strike  to  a 
termination.  Cardinal  Manning  died  on  Jan. 
14th,  1892,  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his 
age. 

The  “Liverpool  Father  Mathew  Society” 
was  a bona-fide  total  abstinence  society,  and 
the  Catholic  League  of  the  Cross,  founded  by 
Father  James  Nugent,  and  formally  instituted 
by  Cardinal  Manning,  is  a religious  total 
abstinence  organization  under  the  guidance, 
protection,  and  authority  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  many  of  the  clergy  are  earnest, 
laborious  workers  in  the  cause.  It  has  degrees 
and  honours,  which  are  awarded  to  those  who 
have  earned  them  by  persistent  and  faithful 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  society,  and 
for  services  rendered.  On  gala  days  the  pro- 
cessions of  the  League  of  the  Cross,  with  their 
sidendid  banners,  regalia,  &c.,  are  very  attrac- 
tive and  imposing,  and  draw  large  numbers 
of  persons  together  to  enjoy  the  programme 
provided. 

Not  only  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
also  in  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  had  organized  temper- 
ance societies  under  the  sanction  of  the  highest 
authoi-ities.  The  Lancet  (May  7th,  1887), 
commenting  upon  Pope  Leo’s  letter  to  Bishop 
Ireland  on  the  temperance  reform,  makes 
the  following  observations : — “ Leo  XIII., 
even  more  than  his  predecessor  Pius  IX.,  has 
made  the  social  amelioration  of  the  masses 
an  object  of  Catholic  concern,  mobilizing  the 
forces  of  the  church,  and  even  calling  on 

public  hygiene  to  assist  in  the  philanthropic 
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crusade.  The  ravages  of  intemperance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  just  evoked  from  him  a strenuous  charge 
to  the  clergy  in  that  part  of  the  world  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  for  the  removal  of  the 
scoiu'ge,  and  to  make  their  flocks  an  example 
of  moderation  and  sobriety  to  all  outside  the 
fold.  In  a brief  addressed  the  other  day  to 
Monsignor  John  Ireland,  Bishop  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  he  congratulates  him  on  the  success 
which  has  followed  the  organizing  of  the 
Catholic  Union  for  the  Observance  of  Total 
Abstinence,  and  adds  that  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  those  pastors  in  the  United 
States  who,  in  the  late  plenary  council  at 
Baltimore,  have  formulated  a ‘ plan  of  cam- 
paign ’ against  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  with  its 
bequest  of  disease  and  misery  to  generations 
yet  unborn.  He  commends  the  bishop  and 
his  clergy  for  themselves  reinforcing  their  pre- 
cept by  personal  practice,  and  charges  them 
zealously  to  save  their  church  and  native  land 
from  the  innumerable  calamities  with  which 
both  are  menaced  by  the  vice  of  alcoholic  ex- 
cess. The  Catholic  Union,  to  which  the  Pope 
alludes,  now  numbers  over  one  hundred  thou- 
sand members,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
gratifying  to  hear  that  the  co-operation  of  the 
medical  profession  in  what  is  nothing  less  than 
a great  movement,  sanitary  as  well  as  social, 
is  also  noted  with  commendation  at  the  Vati- 
can. The  church,  whether  Catholic  or  Pro- 
testant, in  a cause  so  humanitarian,  may  always 
count  upon  medicine  and  its  practitioners  for 
loyal  and  effective  support.” 

The  Rev.  Father  William  Donegan,  of 
Dublin,  is  by  common  consent  acknowledged 
as  the  successor  of  the  late  Very  Rev.  John 
Spratt,  D.D.,  who  took  up  with  zeal  and 
energy  the  work  of  the  late  illustrious  Father 
Mathew.  With  the  same  burning  zeal  Fa- 
ther Donegan  entered  into  the  work,  and  has 
become  a very  popular  and  successful  apostle 
of  total  abstinence.  He  was  oi’dained  priest 
in  1877,  and  wherever  he  went  his  character- 
istic devotion  and  energy  were  rewarded  with 
abundant  success.  For  about  ten  years  he 
was  something  like  a wandering  star,  never 
being  located  in  any  one  district  for  any  length 
of  time.  At  length  he  was  settled  in  the 
Rathmines  district,  giving  special  attention  to 
the  locality  known  as  Harold’s  Cross,  where 
in  1888  he  commenced  an  organization  deno- 
minated the  “League  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance,”  which 
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speedily  attained  a membership  of  5000  per- 
sons of  both  sexes. 

As  chaplain  of  tlie  Harold’s  Cross  Peniten- 
tiary, Father  Donegan  soon  learned  the  same 
lessons  as  Father  James  Nugent  of  Liverpool 
and  others,  and  witnessed  like  results  arising 
from  the  intern pei’ate  habits  of  those  who  came 
under  his  care.  His  own  personal  example 
and  influence  had  a beneficial  effect  upon  some 
of  these  people,  who  were  led  to  sign  the 
pledge,  renounce  the  drink,  and  become  re- 
spectable members  of  society.  One  of  his  most 
brilliant  trophies  was  a notorious  Dublin 
pugilist  named  Jack  Boylan,  who  became  one 
of  Father  Donegaii’s  “Guards;”  and,  in  the 
regalia  of  the  society,  the  ex-pugilist  became 
a power  for  good,  keeping  order,  awing  the 
rough  element,  and  faithfully  discharging  the 
duties  imposed  upon  him. 

Father  Donegan’s  League  was  most  heartily 
approved  of  and  encouraged  by  the  late  Car- 
dinals Cullen  and  M'Cabe,  the  latter  becoming 
an  enrolled  member  thereof,  and  taking  part 
in  some  of  the  meetings  in  the  League  Hall, 
Harold’s  Cross.  It  also  received  the  special 
favour  and  blessing  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  con- 
veyed by  rescript  and  by  delegation,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.  (the 
Most  Eev.  Dr.  Ireland),  being  the  medium 
empowered  to  communicate  it  during  his  visit 
to  the  Emerald  Isle. 

As  antidotes  to  the  influence  of  the  public- 
house  and  counter-attractions.  Father  Done- 
gan organized  various  agencies,  such  as  a boys’ 
shoeblack  brigade,  the  members  of  which  were 
dressed  in  a suitable  green  uniform  and  put 
in  a way  of  earning  a livelihood.  Provision 
was  made  for  their  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment, the  hall  being  their  headquarters.  A 
night-school,  a literary  society,  lecture  bureau, 
bands  of  music,  &c.,  were  all  successfully  insti- 
tuted, and  branches  of  the  League  were  opened 
in  other  districts.  Lord  Godolphin  Osborne 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  operations  of  the 
League,  and  was  for  some  time  a vice-president 
of  the  society.  Through  the  efforts  of  this 
League  several  halls  were  opened  in  various 
localities,  where  successful  work  was  carried 
on.  Amongst  these  were  a commodious  hall 
in  Aungier  Street,  where  concerts,  readings, 
lectures,  &c.,  were  given ; the  St.  Patrick’s  Total 
Abstinence  Hall,  Clanbrassil  Street;  one  in 
Cuffe  Street,  Charlemont  Eoad,  &c.  &c.,  all  of 
which  had  the  highest  ecclesiastical  sanction 
and  encouragement. 


On  his  appointment  to  a curacy  in  Eath- 
mines,  Father  Donegan  had  to  sever  his  con- 
nection with  these  various  agencies,  his  supe- 
riors desiring  him  to  devote  his  energies  to 
the  special  duties  assigned  to  him.  Neverthe- 
less his  zeal  in  the  temperance  cause  was  not 
abated ; but,  with  renewed  energy,  he  took 
occasion  to  preach  and  lecture  in  favour  of  his 
principles,  and  to  establish  temperance  sodali- 
ties or  brotherhoods  for  the  instruction  of 
young  and  old.  His  previous  efforts  and  suc- 
cess inspired  him,  and  others  were  induced  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  similar  efforts  in  other 
directions  with  like  results.  As  a matter  of 
course  Father  Donegan  met  with  opposition 
from  various  quarters.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  he  flung  himself  into  the  breach,  and 
became  one  of  the  leaders  of  what  some  deem 
to  be  “ a foilorn  hope,”  and  has  gained  the 
love  and  esteem  of  earnest  temperance  woi'kers 
of  all  creeds  and  parties.  Some  time  ago  he 
was  removed  to  the  picturesque  village  of 
Lucan,  near  Dublin,  where  he  continues  to 
lahour  with  the  same  untii'ing  zeal  and  energy, 
beloved  by  his  people,  blessing  and  being 
blessed. 

The  death  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  John  Spratt  of 
Dublin  was  a great  blow  to  the  temperance 
reformers  of  that  city  and  neighbourhood;  but 
some  of  the  “ Old  Guard,”  as  they  were  termed 
— those  who  had  taken  the  pledge  from  Father 
Mathew  or  Dr.  Spratt  and  became  active 
co-workers  with  them  — banded  themselves 
together,  and  determined  to  keep  alive  the 
good  work  then  going  on.  They  secured  the 
use  of  several  halls,  and  maintained  a con- 
tinued series  of  meetings,  public  entertain- 
ments, lectures,  concerts,  &c. 

Amongst  the  most  active  of  these  lay 
workers  were  Messrs.  John  White,  Nicholas 
M'Cluskey,  Bernard  Magennis,  Michael  Kelly, 
James  Kelly,  and  James  Torney. 

John  White,  slater  and  contractor  of  Dub- 
lin, is  one  of  those  men  who  strive  to  make 
the  most  of  the  talents  they  possess,  and  de- 
vote their  energies  for  the  common  good.  As 
a temperance  reformer  he  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  many  from  the  paths  of  drunkenness 
and  sin  and  leading  them  to  sobriety,  peace, 
and  happiness.  He  delights  in  doing  good, 
and,  known  best  as  “Little  Johnny  White,”  is 
an  unostentatious  but  generous  friend  of  the 
poor  and  needy.  He  has  done  much  service  to 
the  cause  by  organizing  temperance  societies 
and  erecting  halls  for  their  use.  The  society 
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known  as  St.  Joseph’s  Total  Abstinence  League, 
Grenville  Street,  Dublin,  was  started  by  him, 
and  for  many  years  he  was  the  leading  spirit, 
his  impressive  and  intelligent  addresses  being 
eagerly  listened  to,  and  productive  of  great 
good  to  many. 

Nicholas  Cluskt,  hair -dresser,  &c.,  was 
born  in  Drogheda,  but  for  many  years  he 
has  been  a respected  citizen  of  Dublin.  He 
identified  himself  with  the  teetotallers  of  that 
city  about  seventeen  yeai-s  ago;  since  which 
time  he  has  done  much  practical  work  in  the 
cause.  He  was  of  great  service  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  society  engaged  in  the  erection 
of  the  Halston  Street  Father  Mathew  Hall 
in  1880.  It  was  erected  on  the  site  and  with 
some  of  the  materials  of  the  old  hall  in  which 
the  meetings  of  the  Total  Abstinence  Sodality 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  were  held,  and  which 
were  often  addressed  by  the  illustrious  Father 
Mathew.  The  hall  was  formally  opened  in 
1881,  and  was  the  centre  of  successful  opera- 
tions, resulting  in  the  formation  of  several 
branches,  the  erection  of  other  halls,  and  the 
formation  of  societies  in  various  parts  of  the 
provinces.  It  was  superseded  by  a larger  build- 
ing in  Church  Street,  opened  in  1890  by  the 
Most  Eev.  Dr.  Walsh,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

Bernard  Magennis  of  Dublin  may  be  best 
described  as  an  Irish  temperance  reformer 
possessed  of  various  rare  talents.  He  is  author 
of  a vmlume  of  miscellaneous  poems  entitled 
The  Red  Hand  and  other  Poems.  His  his- 
torical contributions  to  the  press  are  numerous 
and  valuable;  whilst  as  a temperance  speaker 
he  is  graphic,  eloquent,  witty,  and  sometimes 
severe  in  his  denunciations  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
He  belongs  to  a literary  family,  his  sister, 
the  late  Mi’s.  Ellen  Forrester,  being  a sweet 
and  popular  poete.ss,  who  published  a collec- 
tion of  her  poems  under  the  title  of  Simple 
Strains,  and  subsequently  another  volume 
was  published  as  Songs  of  the  Rising  Nation, 
being  the  joint  productions  of  the  poetess 
and  her  son,  A.  M.  Forrester.  Her  daughter, 
the  late  Fanny  Forrester,  was  a frequent 
contributor  to  Chambers’s  Miscellany,  The  Ar- 
gosy, and  to  Cassell’s  publications.  Another 
daughter,  Mary  Forrester  Magdaline,  has 
contributed  many  choice  poems  to  Onward, 
the  organ  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  also  to  other  pub- 
lications. A.  M.  Forrester,  like  his  uncle  Mr. 
Magennis,  wrote  in  a strain  more  stirring, 
vehement,  and  of  a red-hot  national  character. 


While  he  was  in  America  Mr.  Mairennis  was 
led  to  give  his  attention  to  the  temperance 
question;  and  seeing  the  degradation  to  which 
the  use  of  strong  drink  brought  his  country- 
men, he  determined  to  unite  his  energies  with 
the  temperance  party  and  strive  to  do  some- 
thing to  emancipate  them  from  its  thraldom. 
In  1873  or  1874  he  returned  home  to  Dublin, 
and  joined  himself  to  the  gallant  band  who  were 
carrying  on  the  work  so  long  headed  by  the 
late  Eev.  Dr.  John  Spratt.  On  the  platform, 
indoors,  or  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the  press, 
he  made  himself  known  and  felt. 

Mr.  Magennis  joined  in  several  attempts  to 
start  a weekly  temperance  paper  in  Dublin, 
but  they  did  not  receive  adequate  support. 
He  therefore  essayed  a monthly  magazine  of 
his  own  entitled  The  Social  Mirror  and  Tem- 
perance Advocate,  which  fearlessly  advocated 
true  temperance  principles.  It  was  continued 
for  about  eighteen  months,  and  then  had  to  be 
given  up.  He  next  published  a series  of  Tem- 
perance Leaflets,  which  were  more  successful. 
For  some  time  past  he  has  given  his  whole 
time  to  literary  and  temperance  work,  spend- 
ing the  summer  season  in  and  around  Man- 
chester, holding  open-air  meetings  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 

The  Vert  Eev.  Father  W.  A.  Mitchell, 
O.S.F.C.,  was  for  some  years  a devoted  priest 
in  Dublin,  almost  a life  abstainer,  and  com- 
menced his  career  as  a prominent  temperance 
worker  under  Archbishop  Manning  about 
twenty  years  ago.  On  his  removal  to  Dublin 
he  was  at  once  hailed  as  an  acquisition  to  the 
cause,  and  pressed  into  active  service.  Urged 
by  the  band  of  lay  workers  already  named,  he, 
after  some  hesitation,  threw  himself  heartily 
into  the  work,  and  for  some  time  held  meetings 
in  the  Church  of  our  Lady  of  Angels,  and  super- 
intended the  erection  and  fitting  up  of  the  new 
hall  in  Halston  Street.  Father  Mitchell  had 
sections  for  males  and  females  organized  in 
guilds,  wherein  religious  instruction,  temper- 
ance education,  &c.,  were  combined,  and  a most 
successful  work  was  carried  on,  and  still  con- 
tinues in  the  new  building  in  Church  Street. 
He  laboured  assiduously  in  every  possible  way 
to  insure  success,  and  formally  opened  the  first- 
named  hall,  and  afterwards  assisted  in  arrang 
ing  and  conducting  meetings,  concerts,  and 
entertainments  by  which  funds  were  raised  to 
defray  expenses,  and  leave  a balance  in  hand 
each  year,  which  was  generally  devoted  to 
charitable  purposes. 
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With  great  regret  his  numerous  friends 
learned,  after  a few  years’  residence  amongst 
them,  that  his  superiors  had  determined  to 
send  him  out  as  a missionary  to  Australia, 
where  he  is  now  an  ardent  temperance  worker. 

Thomas  Wilson  Fair,  hon.  secretaiy  of  the 
Dublin  Total  Abstinence  Society,  is  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  but  spent  some  years  of  his 
life  in  America,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
returning  to  Dublin  in  1869.  He  now  holds  the 
post  of  traffic  superintendent  of  the  British 
and  Irish  Steam  Packet  Company,  devoting 
the  whole  of  his  leisure  time  to  the  promotion 
of  the  cause  of  temperance.  He  is  the  founder 
of  the  coflee-booths  scattered  throughout  the 
city,  and  he  established  through  public  sub- 
scriptions a large  coffee-palace  in  Dublin,  in 
which  there  is  a temperance  hall  capable  of 
holding  500  people.  The  parent  institute  has 
two  other  branches,  one  on  the  qua}'  amongst 
the  labourers,  and  the  other  at  the  naval 
station  of  Kingstown,  the  resort  of  the  sea- 
men of  her  Majesty’s  ships.  The  work  which 
is  carried  on  through  his  enei’gy  as  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Dublin  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety has  the  following  for  its  object: — “To 
assist  in  promoting  the  social  and  moral  well- 
being of  the  community,  without  distinction  of 
creed  or  politics,  by  spreading  the  principles 
and  habits  of  total  abstinence  from  intoxica- 
ting drinks.” 

As  a well-tried  and  laborious  Band  of  Hope 
worker  in  Ireland  we  have  pleasure  in.  pre- 
senting a few  particulars  of  the  life  and  work 
of  Mr.  William  Cartt  of  Dublin,  who, 
although  a Methodist,  is  an  esteemed  and 
zealous  co-worker  with  the  various  active 
Catholic  and  Protestant  temperance  reformers. 
He  was  born  in  Wexford,  south  of  Irelaml, 
in  1843,  of  godly  parents,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  his  home  was  permeated  with  religious  in- 
fluences. At  the  early  age  of  five  years  he  lost 
his  father,  who  died  when  only  thirty-six  years 
of  age.  In  1858  Mrs.  Carty,  with  a view  of 
furthering  the  interest  of  her  sons,  removed 
to  Dublin,  and  in  the  following  year  William 
heard  Mr.  J.  B.  Gough  deliver  one  of  his  tem- 
perance orations,  when  he  received  his  first 
impression  in  favour  of  total  abstinence  prin- 
ciples, and  afterwards  signed  the  pledge. 

For  five  years  his  efforts  in  the  teetotal 
cause  were  directed  to  the  reclamation  of 
drunkards,  but  at  the  end  of  this  period  he 
was  inspired  to  try  another  course,  and  “ be- 
gin with  the  children.”  He  becran  with  the 


boys  in  his  Sunday-school  class,  and  after 
overcoming  apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
stacles, he  succeeded  in  May,  1869,  in  starting 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  public  Band  of 
Hope  Society  in  Ireland,  in  connection  with 
the  Methodist  Sunday-school,  Sandymount, 
county  Dublin.  The  movement  spread  with 
rapidity,  and  the  children  as  soon  as  they 
joined  were  urged  and  encouraged  to  enlist 
others.  Within  three  years  the  roll  of  mem- 
bers exceeded  1000  names,  and  over  a score  of 
societies  had  been  formed  in  various  parts  of 
Ii’eland  in  connection  with  the  Methodist 
Church.  The  next  step  was  the  formation  of 
a Methodist  Band  of  Hope  Union,  which  had 
its  first  demonstration  during  the  sittings  of 
the  Methodist  Conference  in  Dublin,  the  meet- 
ing being  held  in  the  old  Metropolitan  Hall, 
James  H.  Swanton,  J.P.,  in  the  chair.  The 
chairman  had  previously  taken  the  pledge 
at  a meeting  of  Mr.  Caidy’s  own  Band  of 
Hope.  At  this  demonstration  a choir  of  250 
children,  trained  by  Mr.  Carty,  sang  temper- 
ance and  sacred  songs,  the  hall,  capable  of 
holding  2000  people,  being  crowded  in  every 
part,  and  to  this  day  the  influence  of  that 
meeting  has  been  felt. 

The  result  was  that  applications  poured  in 
fi’om  ministersand  officialsof  all  denominations 
of  Protestants  in  Ireland,  far  and  near,  asking 
“ What  a Band  of  Hope  society  was,  and  how 
to  form  it?”  The  immense  amount  of  labour 
involved  in  this  correspondence,  in  addressing 
meetings,  and  attending  his  own  business,  led 
Mr.  Carty  to  the  conclusion  that  an  unde- 
nominational Band  of  Hope  Union  was  a 
necessity,  and  eventually  the  Hibernian  Band 
of  Hope  Union  was  established  in  1873,  with 
the  late  veteran  teetotaller,  Richard  Allen  of 
Dublin,  as  president,  the  late  George  Foley, 
B.L.,  vice-president,  William  Carty  and  S.  H. 
Watson  as  honorary  secretaries.  With  the 
object  of  popularizing  the  Band  of  Hope 
movement,  not  only  amongst  the  public,  but 
the  members  of  the  various  societies  and 
churches,  and  also  of  associating  useful  indus- 
tries and  accomplishments  with  the  Band  of 
Hope  societies,  the  first  year  after  the  for- 
mation of  the  Hibernian  Band  of  Hope  Union 
Mr.  Carty  organized  a flower-show  and  indus- 
trial exhibition,  which  was  held  in  June,  1874, 
and  had  given  employment  to  many  for  months 
previous.  The  exhibition  was  such  a success 
that  it  has  been  an  annual  institution  ever 
since  in  connection  with  the  Hibernian  Band 
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of  Hope  Union,  which  after  eighteen  years  has 
over  100  affiliated  societies  and  a membersliip 
of  120,000.  With  very  few  exceptions  tlie 
Protestant  churches  in  Ireland  recognize  the 
Band  of  Hojie  and  Total  Abstinence  Society 
as  essential  jiarts  of  church  organization. 

In  the  recent  commemorations  of  the  Cen- 
tenary of  Father  Mathew  (October  11th,  1890) 
Mr.  Carty  took  the  major  part  of  the  work  of 
organizing  and  maturing  the  day’s  festivities, 
and  also  in  initiating  the  appeal  for  25,000 
shillings  (£1250)  to  complete  the  statue  of 
Father  Mathew  in  course  of  erection  in  Dub- 
lin, thus  proving  the  catholicity  of  his  spirit, 
and  that  his  efforts  are  not  con  lined  to  spread- 
ing teetotalism  amongst  his  Protestant  fellow- 
countrymen  only,  but  extend  to  all,  irrespec- 
tive of  creed  or  party. 

In  the  year  1838  a young,  intelligent,  and 
enthuastic  Irish  temperance  reformer  named 
Richard  Collins  decided  to  try  his  fortune 
in  England,  and  settled  in  Salford.  He  was 
a native  of  county  Mayo,  born  in  1811,  and 
had  received  a good  commercial  education. 
He  obtained  employment  in  Manchester  as  a 
lawyer’s  clerk,  and  continued  to  hold  that 
position  for  many  years.  Notwithstanding  his 
official  duties  he  found  time  to  devote  his 
energies  to  the  advocacy  of  temperance  prin- 
ciples, and  week-days  and  Sundays  was  to 
be  found  at  the  New  Cross,  Oldham  Road, 
Manchester,  and  the  wide  space  at  the  corner 
of  Oldfield  Road  and  Chapel  Street,  Salford, 
surrounded  by  crowds  of  attentive  listeners. 
He  became  so  popular  that  all  classes  knew 
and  respected  Richard  Collins,  the  popular 
Irish  temperance  advocate.  Soon  he  was  in 
request  from  neighbouring  societies,  and  his 
fame  extending  he  eventually  gave  himself 
entirely  to  the  work,  and  has  held  monster 
meetings  in  most  of  the  towns  of  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  &c.,  taking  thousands  of 
pledges. 

Although  now  an  octogenarian  he  is  still  a 
powerful  and  vigorous  advocate  of  the  cause, 
a thorough  abstainer,  and  a prohibitionist. 
He  deserves  and  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
honour  of  being  one  of  the  founders,  if  not 
the  real  founder  or  instigator,  of  the  agitation 
which  culminated  in  the  establishment  of  the 
League  of  the  Cross  in  Manchester  by  his 
eminence  Cardinal  Manning.  In  1875  he 
represented  the  St.  Alphonsus,  Clarendon 
Street,  Total  Abstinence  Society  (the  only 
Catholic  society  then  in  Manchester)  at  a 


convention  in  London,  where  the  League  of 
the  Ci'oss  was  duly  organized.  In  1880  or 
1881  Mr.  Collins  founded  an  Open-air  Total 
Abstinence  Mission  in  Pendlebury,  which  still 
continues  to  do  good  service  to  the  cause.  He 
is  one  of  the  men  whom  the  Irish  in  particular 
have  reason  to  honour  and  resj)ect  as  a true 
and  faithful  temperance  worker  for  nearly 
sixty  years. 

The  history,  principles,  and  work,  with  brief 
biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  most 
active  workers  in  the  Church  of  England  Tem- 
perance Society,  are  given  in  Chapter  xlviii.; 
we  add  here  two  or  three  biographical  notices 
of  other  active  workers  in  that  society. 

The  Rev.  Stenton  Eardley,  M.A.,  vicar 
of  Immanuel  Church,  Streatham  Common, 
was  an  old  and  earnest  temperance  worker, 
and  took  a very  deep  interest  in  all  that  tended 
to  benefit  the  working  classes.  He  specially 
interested  himself  in  the  subject  of  friendly 
societies,  and  did  not  rest  until  many  of  those 
in  his  district  were  removed  from  the  tempta- 
tions of  the  drink-shop.  Mr.  Eardley  became 
identified  with  the  temperance  movement  in 
1861,  and  was  one  of  the  projectors  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Ireland  Temperance 
Society  in  1862.  He  also  became  a zealous 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  and  took  part  in  many  efforts  to 
further  the  iutei’ests  of  the  temperance  move- 
ment. He  departed  this  life  on  the  17th  July, 
1883,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  years. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Thomas  D.  Harford 
Battersby,  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Keswick, 
was  a large-hearted  Christian  man,  the  friend 
of  every  good  work,  and  a faithful  total  ab- 
stainer. He  took  a warm  interest  in  the  woi’k 
of  the  British  Temperance  League,  of  which 
he  was  an  old  subscriber  and  member.  He  was 
a riu’al  dean  and  honorary  canon  of  Carlisle. 
Died  J uly  23d,  1883,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years. 

The  Rev.  Canon  W.  Barker,  M.A.,  was 
born  in  Loudon,  December  1st,  1840,  and  was 
educated  at  Islington  Preparatory  School  and 
by  private  tutors.  He  entered  Worcester 
College,  Oxford,  and  took  the  degree  of  B.A. 
in  1861,  and  M.A.  in  1862.  Received  deacon’s 
orders  in  1862,  and  ordained  priest  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  the  Bishop  of  Loudon.  Up 
to  1868  he  was  curate  of  Hanover  Church,  St. 
George’s,  Hanover  Square,  when  he  became 
assistant  minister  at  Curzon  Chapel,  Mayfair. 
In  1869  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Curates’  Augmentation  Fund,  and  in  1873 
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vicar  of  West  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight.  lu  1874 
Mr.  Barker  was  led  by  his  friend,  the  Rev. 
Basil  Wilberforce  of  Soiithauipton,  to  become 
a total  abstainer,  and  to  establish  a society  at 
West  Cowes,  which  was  so  successful  that 
Canon  Barker  determined  to  make  an  efl’ort 
to  secure  the  erection  of  a temperance  hall  at 
West  Cowes,  an  undertaking  he  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  carried  to  a successful  issue. 
He  also  devoted  his  attention  to  the  opening 
of  coffee-taverns  throughout  the  island  witli 
like  success.  In  1870  Mr.  Barker  was  elected 
a vice-pi’esident  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance, and  is  now  well  known  as  an  able  and 
eloquent  exponent  of  the  more  advanced  prin- 
cqjles  of  temperance  reform.  In  1876  he  was 
appointed  honorary  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

The  late  Dean  Hook  of  Leeds  was  a total 
abstainer  himself,  and  “ recommended  the 
total  abstinence  pledge  with  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  whenever  he  advocated  the  claim 
of  temperance  in  his  continual  life-work  for 
the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures  and  for  the 
glory  of  his  Master,  whom  he  so  faithfully 
served.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  United  King- 
dom Alluince,  held  in  the  Free -trade  Hall, 
Manchester,  October  29th,  1858,  the  Rev.  J. 
Baylee,  D.D.,  principal  of  St.  Aidan’s  College, 
near  Liverpool,  delivered  an  energetic  speech, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  said ; — “ It  is  a great 
hajjpiness  to  me  that  I am  the  means  under 
God’s  hand  of  sending  a great  many  ministers 
into  the  Church  of  England.  I hope,  so  far  as 
my  influence  goes,  to  make  every  one  of  them 
teetotallers.  I am  one  of  the  working-men  of 
England,  for  I can  assure  you  I count  that 
day  a holiday  in  which  I have  not  fifteen 
hours  either  mental  or  manual  labour,  and  I 
have  not,  for  months,  touched  one  drop  of 
ardent  spirits  or  malt  liquor  of  any  kind,  and 
as  long  as  I live  I hope  I never  shall.” 

Rev.  W.  Ackworth,  M.A.,  vicar  of  Plum- 
stead,  near  Woolwich,  signed  the  total  abstin- 
ence pledge  at  a great  meeting  of  the  officers 
and  workmen  of  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich, 
March  26th,  1859,  and  subsequently  addressed 
various  large  meetings  as  a deputation  from 
the  National  Temperance  League.  Soon  after 
his  adhesion  he  was  called  ujjon  to  drink  the 
health  of  the  Bisliop  of  Loudon  in  his  lord- 
ship’s presence,  which  he  did,  with  a jdeasant 
jjreface,  in  a glass  of  cold  water.  He  was  one 
of  the  teetotal  clergymen  who  attended  the 


conference  in  1862,  convened  by  Dean  Close, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland  Temperance  Refor- 
mation Society. 

Rev.  B.  RicniNGS,  vicar  of  Maucetter,  War- 
wickshire, was  an  earnest  temperance  r eformer 
arrd  writer  of  several  of  the  Ipswich  temper- 
ance tracts,  also  editor  of  the  Life  of  Collin, 
&c.  He  died  April  30th,  1872,  aged  eighty- 
four  years. 

Orre  of  the  most  prominent  workers  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  England  Temper- 
ance Society  was  the  late  Dr.  J.  B.  Lightfoot, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  Joseph  Barber  Light- 
foot  was  a son  of  the  late  John  Jackson 
Lightfoot,  accountant,  Duke  Street,  Liverpool, 
where  he  was  born,  April  13th,  1828.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  graduated  in  1851  as  a 
wrangler,  and  was  elected  in  1852  to  a fellow- 
ship. He  was  successively  appointed  select 
preacher  at  Cambridge,  chaplain-in-ordinary 
to  her  Majesty,  Hulsean  professor  of  divinity 
at  Cambridge,  canon  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
and  in  1879  he  became  Bishop  of  Durham. 
He  was  the  author  of  sevei’al  excellent  com- 
mentaries on  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  a treatise  on 
the  Gnostic  Heresies  of  the  Early  Church,  two 
exhaustive  works  on  Clement  of  Rome  and 
Ignatius  and  Polycarp,  besides  four  volumes  of 
sermons,  &c.  “His  charm  as  a preacher  was 
gi’eat;  his  diocese,  vast  even  after  the  see  of 
Newcastle  had  been  carved  from  it,  showed 
everywhere  evidences  of  his  protecting  care; 
whilst  his  services  to  textual  criticism  have 
made  his  name  familiar  to  scholars  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  After  his  consecration  in 
AVestminster  Abbey,  Bishop  Fraser  and  Dean 
Stanley  had  a conversation  about  the  new 
occupant  of  the  see  of  Durham.  “ We  were 
both  agreed,”  wrote  Bishop  Fraser,  “that  in 
all  the  high  elements  of  the  Christian  character 
a better  bishop  could  not  have  been  chosen.” 

“Bishop  Lightfoot  (says  the  Times)  threw 
himself  into  some  movements,  such  as  the 
work  of  the  Church  Temperance  Society  and 
the  AVhite  Cross  Army,  with  an  enthusiasm 
rarely  combined  with  so  much  knowledge  and 
a )lidity  of  judgment.  Such  masterly  learning 
and  wi.sdom,  comhined  with  such  earnest  and 
simple-minded  devotion,  has  been  rarely  seen. 
He  was  a worth}'  successor  in  his  services  to 
Christian  truth  of  his  great  predecessor.  Bishop 
Butler,  and  he  surj)assed  him,  jiartly  no  doubt 
under  the  stimulus  of  different  circumstances. 
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in  his  practical  labours.  Some,  perhaps,  will 
always  doubt  whether  any  services  which  he 
rendered,  or  could  render,  as  a bishop  could 
compensate  for  the  partial  sacrifice  of  his  ser- 
vices to  theological  learning.  But  that,  we 
believe,  will  not  be  a doubt  entertained  in  his 
own  diocese,  as  the  mourning  now  felt  for  him 
abundantly  shows.  His  name  will  be  held  in 
the  highest  honour  as  loiig  as  the  English 
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Church  lasts — or  rather,  as  long  as  any  church 
lasts  in  which  English  or  European  theology 
is  known.”  Dr.  Lightfoot  was  never  married. 
He  was  a good  friend  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  National  and  British  Temperance 
Leagues,  &c.  He  died  at  Bournemouth  on 
December  21st,  1889,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one 
years  and  eight  months. 

The  Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Temple),  the 
Bishop  of  Newcastle  (Dr.  Ernest  Wilberforce), 
the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  (J.  W.  Bardsley),  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  (Dr.  Thorold),the  Bishop 
of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (Dr.  Ellicott),  Bishop 
of  Glasgow  and  Galloway  (Dr. W.  T.  Harrison), 
and  others  already  named,  are  amongst  the 
ranks  of  abstainers. 

For  many  years  a devoted  band  of  men  in 
the  Wesleyan  ministry,  including  the  Revs. 
Richard  Tabraham,  Dr.  Joseph  Beaumont, 
Joseph  Sutcliffe,  G.  B.  Macdonald,  W.  J. 
Shrewsbury,  J.  Cox,  Samuel  Romilly  Hall, 
George  Mairnder,  Charles  Garrett,  Joseph 
Hargreaves,  Thomas  B.  Stephenson,  and  others, 
earnestly  and  zealously  strove  to  remove  what 
they  and  many  other  members  of  the  Society 
believed  to  be  a reproach  from  the  body  to 
which  they  were  devotedly  attached,  and  to 
secure  the  aid  and  influence  of  the  Conference 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  temperance 
cause.  Perhaps  no  man  laboured  more  ear- 
nestly to  accomplish  this  object  than  did  the 
Rev.  Charles  Garrett,  who  founded  the 
Methodist  Recorder,  one  of  the  avowed  objects 
of  which  was  to  promote  the  temperance  cause. 
He  also  founded  the  Methodist  Temperance 
Magazine,  which  was  probably  one  of  the  very 
fii-st  church  periodicals  in  this  country  devoted 
to  temperance.  This  gallant  band  had  to  com- 
bat the  powerful  opposition  of  those  in  autho- 
rity in  their  religious  Society,  but  at  length 
persistent  and  determined  effort,  combined 
with  Christian  conduct  and  sound  educational 
methods, received  their  due  reward,  and  in  1877 
the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Temperance  Society 
became  an  accomplished  fact.  By  consent,  and 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Conference,  Bauds 


of  Hope  were  formed  as  adjuncts  to  and  ac- 
companiments of  church  and  school  organi- 
zations. Temperance  societies  on  the  same 
principle  as  those  of  the  Church  of  England 
were  established  in  various  circuits,  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintendent  minister 
and  officials.  We  have  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  only  a small  proportion  of  the 
members  of  Methodist  temperance  societies 
are  moderate  drinkers  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  that  total  abstinence  is  the  rule,  and  the 
only  principle  publicly  advocated  at  their 
meetings. 

The  first  step  taken  was  at  the  Conference 
held  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1873,  when 
a temperance  committee  was  formed,  and  in 
1877  the  Conference  adopted  schemes  for  Bands 
of  Hope  and  circuit  temperance  societies.  The 
minutes  for  that  year  give  the  resolutions, 
which  express  the  objects  and  constitute  the 
charter  of  Wesleyan  Methodist  temperance 
organizations.  “The  specific  object  of  Wes- 
leyan Bands  of  Hope  is  ‘ to  train  our  youth 
in  habits  of  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors.’  Among  the  kindred  objects  designed 
to  be  secured  by  Bauds  of  Hope  are  ‘ the  regu- 
lar attendance  of  our  young  people  upon  public 
worship;  the  inculcation  of  the  moral  duties 
of  industry,  honesty,  truthfulness,  cleanliness, 
and  kindness;  the  discouragement  of  the  prac- 
tice of  smoking;  and  the  creation  of  disgust 
for  all  bad,  offensive  habits,  as  Sabbath-break- 
ing, swearing,  gambling,  and  such  like.’” 

The  report  presented  at  the  Conference  held 
in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1885,  showed  that 
there  were  3133  Wesleyan  Methodist  Bands 
of  Hope,  with  318,357  members — an  increase 
for  the  year  of  151  Bands  of  Hope  and  of  13,000 
members.  The  number  of  scholars  on  their 
books  was  862,000,  the  proportion  was  about 
three-eighths  of  the  whole  as  members  of  the 
Band  of  Hope.  The  number  of  adult  temper- 
ance societies  was  308,  with  a total  member- 
ship of  24,000;  but  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Wesleyan  Church  were  already  identified 
with  existing  and  unsectai'ian  temperance 
societies,  and  did  not  see  their  way  to  sever 
that  connection  in  favour  of  a denominational 
society. 

The  report  presented  at  the  Conference  in 
1891,  showed  that  the  Connexion  had  3714 
Bands  of  Hope,  with  376,540  members;  3378 
Bands  being  connected  with  Sunday-schools. 
The  number  of  adult  temperance  societies  was 
772,  with  a membership  of  51,545. 
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In  1890  the  Eev.  G.  A.  Bennetts,  B.A.,  was 
appointed  organizing  secretary  and  agent  of 
tlie  society,  to  devote  his  time  and  energies  to 
this  special  work. 

Charles  Garrett  was  born  at  Shaftesbury, 
Dorsetshire,  November  22d,  1823,  and  at  an 
early  age  lost  his  father,  but  his  mother  was  an 
earnest  God-fearing  Methodist,  who  did  her 
best  to  give  him  an  education.  He  was  a 
regular  attendant  at  the  Sunday-school,  and 
his  good  conduct  recommended  him  to  notice, 
so  that  whilst  but  a boy  he  was  made  a teacher 
in  the  school.  In  1840  the  late  Mr.  John 
Cassell  visited  Shaftesbury,  and  as  agent  to  the 
new  British  and  Foreign  Temperance  Society 
delivered  a lecture,  at  the  close  of  which  seve- 
ral persons  signed  the  total  abstinence  pledge, 
amongst  them  being  Charles  Garrett,  then  in 
his  seventeenth  yeai’.  Shortly  before  he  was 
led  by  a godly  woman  to  devote  himself  to  the 
cause  of  God,  and  eventually  was  welcomed 
to  the  pulpits  of  the  circuit  as  an  accep- 
table and  successful  local  preacher.  In  1840 
he  was  entered  as  a student  in  Eichmond 
College,  Surrey,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
commenced  active  work,  being  appointed  to 
Mildenhall,  Ely,  Louth,  and  Malton  circuits 
in  succession.  From  1857  his  labours  were 
almost  exclusively  confined  to  Lancashire.  His 
fii'st  charge  in  that  county  was  at  Eochdale, 
where  he  gained  the  love  and  esteem  of  all. 
In  1860  he  was  removed  to  Preston,  where, 
during  the  terrible  cotton  famine,  he  laboured 
with  untiring  energy  and  tenderness  to  alle- 
viate the  distress  of  the  almost  perishing  fac- 
tory operatives.  In  this  work  he  found  a 
willing  friend  and  co-worker  in  the  late  ven- 
erable Mr.  Joseph  Livesey.  While  located  at 
Preston  Mr.  Garrett  projected  the  now  well- 
known  and  successful  Wesleyan  newspaper, 
or  religious  journal  for  the  people,  the  Metho- 
dist Recorder. 

From  1863  to  1866  he  laboured  at  Hull,  and 
became  so  popular  as  to  be  able  to  fill  the 
largest  chapels  in  the  circuit,  and  by  his 
ministry  many  were  added  to  the  church. 

In  1866  Mr.  Garrett  returned  to  Lancashire, 
and  from  that  time  his  services  were  secured 
almost  exclusively  for  special  work  in  that 
county.  Just  as  he  was  leaving  Manchester 
in  1872  a movement  was  set  on  foot  to  present 
him  with  a substantial  testimonial,  and  on  the 
16th  of  October  in  that  year,  the  Free-trade 
Hall  was  crowded  with  his  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, who  assembled  to  take  farewell  of  a 


beloved  friend,  and  to  testify  their  affection 
by  the  presentation  of  a sum  of  one  thousand 
guineas,  to  which  almost  all  classes  and  sects 
subscribed,  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  (Dr. 
Fraser)  being  a liberal  contributor.  Mr.  Peter 
Spence,  J.P.,  presided,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  numerous  friends  of  the  temper- 
ance cause,  as  it  was  a testimonial  from 
friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Garrett  as  a tem- 
perance reformer,  not  as  a Wesleyan  minister 
alone. 

After  his  settlement  in  Liverpool  he  was  set 
apart  as  superintendent  of  the  Liverj)Ool  Wes- 
leyan Home  Mission,  a work  for  which  he  was 
specially  adapted  as  his  successful  efforts  have 
jjroved.  A number  of  large  and  successful 
mission  halls,  with  able  and  devoted  mission- 
aries and  other  workers,  are  iinder  his  super- 
vision, and  three  Homes  have  been  opened  for 
destitute  lads.  Of  course  temperance  agencies 
are  employed,  and  much  good  has  been  done. 
As  the  result  of  his  stirring  and  powerful  ad- 
dress entitled  How  to  Reach  the  Masses,  a com- 
pany was  formed  for  establishing  cocoa  and 
coffee  houses  or  “British  Workman  Public- 
houses  ” without  the  drink.  (See  chapter  liii.) 

At  the  Leeds  Conference  in  1882  Mr.  Gar- 
rett was  by  a large  vote  elected  President  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference.  He  has  from  the 
first  been  an  active  supporter  of  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance,  and  one  of  its  vice-presi- 
dents. He  was  one  of  the  speakers  at  the  great 
annual  meeting  of  the  British  Temperance 
League  in  1869,  and  in  the  coui-se  of  his  ad- 
dress said : “ He  remembered  the  time  when 
his  being  an  abstainer  was  an  objection  to 
him  in  some  quarters;  but  now  he  hardly 
ever  had  an  invitation  to  preach  for  some  im 
portant  cause  without  its  being  said;  ‘I  do 
trust  you  will  come  and  help  us,  for  there  are 
a great  many  teetotallers  in  our  church.’  Thus 
the  very  thing  that  used  to  be  a barrier  had 
become  a recommendation  even  with  those 
who  were  not  with  them.” 

The  Eev.  Joseph  Hargreaves,  for  over 
fifty-six  years  a Wesleyan  Methodist  minister, 
was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  temperance 
movement,  and  a co-worker  with  the  Eevs. 
George  Maunder,  Eichard  Tabraham,  Charles 
Garrett,  and  others.  He  was  a most  attractive 
preacher  and  a hard  worker.  In  1834  he  was 
apiiointed  to  the  Leeds  (Albion  Street)  circuit, 
where  he  drew  large  congregations,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  noble  band  of  temper- 
ance reformers  in  that  town.  He  was  twice 
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startoned  at  Sheffield,  and  spent  six  years  in 
Hull.  Whilst  in  Manchester  he  had  charge, 
as  chairman,  of  that  imj)ortant  district,  and 
the  late  bishop  (Dr.  Fraser),  who  had  the 
highest  regard  for  him,  was  accustomed  to  call 
him  the  “ Methodist  Bishop  of  Manchester.” 

After  his  retirement  from  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry  he  discharged  important  duties 
as  secretary  to  the  fund  for  the  extension  of 
Methodism  in  Great  Britain.  As  a tempei’- 
ance  reformer  he  was  energetic,  outspoken, 
and  much  in  advance  of  the  times.  His  name 
will  frequently  occur  in  the  various  stages  of 
the  movement,  for  he  was  identified  with  all 
the  varied  phases  and  developments  thereof. 
As  an  advocate  of  teetotalism,  a friend  of 
Bauds  of  Hope,  an  advocate  for  the  repeal  of 
the  obnoxious  rules  of  Conference  and  the 
institution  of  a Wesleyan  Methodist  Temper- 
ance Society,  an  apostle  of  Sunday  closing,  and 
a staunch  supporter  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  he  was  ever  ready  to  do  his  part 
with  zeal,  energy,  and  ability.  Unhappily,  he 
had  an  experience  of  the  terrible  evils  pro- 
duced by  drink  which  made  his  own  heart 
bleed,  and  drew  out  his  sympathies  towards 
those  who  are  sufferers  from  this  curse.  His 
example  and  precept  were  not  sufficient  to  save 
his  near  kinsmen  from  becoming  victims,  and 
in  his  old  age  he  had  to  mourn  over  the  terrible 
fate  of  loved  ones.  He  died  February  10th, 
1886,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 

Fi’om  the  beginning  of  the  tempei'ance  re- 
formation there  have  been  warm  friends  and 
supporters  amongst  the  Primitive  Methodists, 
and  as  a denomination  they  come  next  to  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  their  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  temperance.  The  venei’able  Hugh  Bourne, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Primitive  Methodism, 
was  a practical  and  avowed  total  abstainer 
before  the  formation  of  teetotal  societies;  and 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Smith  of  Preston,  then  resi- 
dent Primitive  Methodist  minister,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  minister  of  the  gospel  to 
identify  himself  with  and  become  an  advocate 
of  the  new  doctrine — teetotalism. 

The  Revs.  J.  A.  Bastow,  Henry  Phillips, 
Thomas  Jackson,  Joseph  Spoor,  William  Cle- 
mitson,  Drs.  William  and  Samuel  Autliff, 
George  Lamb,  William  Lister,  and  a host  of 
others,  were  ever  ready  to  rescue  the  people 
from  the  slavery  of  drink  and  its  awful  conse- 
quences. 

When  the  persecuted  temperance  advocate 
needed  a friend  and  counsellor  in  time  of  trial 


and  difficulty,  he  invariably  found  one  in  the 
Primitive  Methodist  minister  of  the  locality 
in  which  he  w;vs  labouring,  especially  in  the 
country  districts.  In  some  of  the  large  towns, 
where  liquor  vendors  held  positions  in  the 
church  and  congregation,  and  where  habit, 
custom,  and  jjrejudice  were  antagonistic  to 
teetotalism,  then,  as  in  other  churches.  Primi- 
tive Methodists  had  to  be  educated,  and  tee- 
total advocates  were  sometimes  persecuted 
rather  than  heljied.  But  in  the  days  when 
temperance  advocates  had  to  go  into  the  social 
quarries,  and  do  much  rough  and  laborious 
work, — singing  in  the  streets,  speaking  in  the 
open  air,  and  compelling  the  people  to  hear 
unpleasant  truths  as  well  as  cheering  facts, — 
there  were  no  better  nor  more  acceptable 
helpers  than  the  hearty,  enthusiastic,  and  fear- 
less lay  and  ministerial  workers  found  amongst 
the  Primitive  Methodists. 

It  was  because  of  this  heartfelt  sympathy 
with  the  temperance  reformation  that  such 
men  as  the  late  George  Dodds,  ex-mayor  of 
Tynemouth,  George  Charlton  (an  ex-mayor  of 
Gateshead),  Thomas  Whittaker  (an  ex-mayor 
of  Scarborough),  Joseph  Harrap  of  Leicester, 
and  a host  of  others,  were  so  long  identi- 
fied with  the  Primitive  Methodist  Society. 
Here  they  felt  at  liberty  to  use  their  talents 
to  the  service  of  God  and  humanity,  and  to 
make  teetotalism  part  of  their  religion. 

In  1891  the  Primitive  Methodists  I’eported 
a Band  of  Hope  membership  of  124,405  strong. 

In  preceding  chapters  we  have  briefly  por- 
trayed the  life  and  labours  of  some  of  the  early 
Primitive  Methodist  ministers  who  were 
pioneers  of  temperance,  and  now  notice  one  or 
two  who  may  be  said  to  come  in  between  the 
original  and  the  modern  Primitive  Methodist 
minister.  Few  names  are  better  known  than 
the  brothers  William  and  Samuel  Autliff.  The 
Rev.  William  Antliff,  D.D.,  was  born  in  a 
small  agricultural  village  called  Caunton,  near 
Newark,  Nottinghamshire,  December  6th, 
1813.  He  was  the  sou  and  grandson  of  earnest 
devoted  Methodists,  both  father^  and  grand- 
father being  lay  preachers  and  official  workers. 
It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  at  the 
early  age  of  nine  years  William  became  a 
devoted  member  of  the  denomination  to  which 
bis  life  was  freely  and  fully  given.  While  quite 
a youth  he  became  a local  preacher,  and  in  1830 
left  home  to  engage  in  the  regular  ministry. 

In  those  days  examinations  w'ere  not  deemed 
necessary,  nor  was  the  sanction  of  the  district 
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coiinnittee  required.  Baldeston  circuit,  wliich 
included  Newark  and  tlie  surrouudiug  jjlaces, 
and  stretched  far  away  down  into  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  Lincolnshire,  required  a 
preacher,  and  the  superintendent  engaged 
young  Antliff,  who  was  then  a tall,  delicate- 
looking  youth  of  seventeen  summers,  whom 
many  jjredicted  was  not  long  for  earth,  but 
the  All-wise  determined  to  give  him  a long 
life  of  useful  labour.  His  next  places  were 
Chesterfield,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  Notting- 
ham circuits.  While  labouring  at  Nottingham 
thei’e  was  a large  secession,  but  maiidy  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Antliff  a great  accession 
of  new  members  filled  up  the  gap,  and  the 
chapels  were  well  filled. 

From  Nottingham  he  removed  to  Derby, 
which  then  became  the  head  of  a new  circuit, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  superintendent. 
Here  he  was  the  virtual  founder  of  the  Derby 
Temperance  Society,  in  which  he  took  an 
active  interest.  From  thence  he  went  to 
Barnsley,  Belper,  and,  in  1841,  to  Hudders- 
field, iu  the  Manchester  district.  In  that 
district  he  spent  twenty-one  years,  and  tra- 
velled in  Manchester,  Stockport,  Preston 
Brook,  Liverpool,  Haslingden,  and  Oldham 
circuits.  In  1862  he  was  chosen  as  tutor  of 
the  Primitive  Methodist  Theological  Institute 
for  the  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry. 
From  1862  to  1867  he  edited  the  Conuexional 
literature,  and  originated  the  Christian  Messen- 
ger and  the  Child’s  Friend.  In  1881,  owing 
to  failing  health,  he  was  compelled  to  ask 
for  superannuation,  and  removed  to  Preston, 
where  his  youngest  son  was  located  as  a 
minister.  He  passed  away  on  December  7th, 
1884,  having  just  completed  his  seventy-third 
year. 

The  Eev.  Samuel  Antliff,  D.D.,  brother 
of  Dr.  W.  Antliff,  was  born  in  the  same  little 
agricultural  village,  Caunton,  on  5th  July, 
1823.  He  entered  the  ministry  of  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  Society  in  1841,  and  steadily 
earned  a rejiutation  which  has  made  his  name 
known  far  and  wide  as  an  able,  enlightened, 
and  liberal-minded  Christian  minister.  As  a 
preacher  he  is  neither  narrow,  dogmatical,  nor 
lax,  but  kindly  considerate,  earnest,  and  faith- 
ful, ever  having  a desire  to  win,  rather  than 
to  overawe  or  conquer. 

Early  in  1840  a temperance  meeting  was 
held  addressed  by  working-men,  and  amongst 
the  audience  were  Samuel  Antliff  and  his 
father.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  tlie  lat- 


ter stej)ped  forward  to  sign  the  pledge.  He 
was  tlien  a very  abstemious  man,  a local 
preacher,  and  a class-leader,  so  that  his  ex- 
ample and  support  would  be  of  great  value  to 
the  infant  society.  When  Mr.  Antliff,  senr., 
was  asked  the  usual  question  in  those  days, 
how  long  he  would  sign  for,  he  showed  that 
he  was  farther  advanced  than  many  of  the 
advocates  themselves,  his  immediate  reply 
being  “Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,” 
a phrase  common  enough  in  districts  where 
land  is  let  on  long  leases.  Samuel,  however, 
took  time  to  reflect;  but  on  the  next  evening 
followed  his  fathei’’s  example,  and  to  the 
present  has  been  a faithful  and  laborious 
friend  of  the  cause. 

A number  of  the  most  active  ministers  and 
official  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Association,  as  also  of  the  Wesleyan  Eeform- 
ers,  were  active  working  teetotallers,  so  that 
the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches,  formed 
by  the  anmlgamation  of  these  two  branches 
of  Methodism  in  1853,  started  with  a strono- 
teetotal  element  in  the  ministry,  and  very 
many  of  the  laymen  were  ardent  teetotallers ; 
hence  it  is  that  the  Methodist  Free  Church  is 
such  an  advanced  Christian  temperance  or- 
ganization. For  years  past  a non-teetotal 
minister  has  been  looked  upon  as  an  exception, 
and  found  very  little  favour  in  most  circuits. 

It  was  one  of  the  first  church  organizations 
in  England  to  make  a public  temperance 
meeting  form  jiart  of  the  programme  of  pro- 
ceedings of  its  Annual  Assembly  or  Conference. 

The  Ee vs.  J ohn  Guttridge,  Marmaduke  Mil- 
ler, James  Myers,  J.  S.  Whittington,  A.  Hol- 
liday, John  Mann,  Samuel  Chester,  Joseph 
Towuend,  Edwin  Askew,  J.  S.  Balmer,  and 
numerous  others,  were  well  known  as  public 
advocates  of  teetotalism. 

The  Annual  Assembly  held  at  Nottingham, 
in  July  1885,  reported  as  follows  relative  to 
the  position  of  the  Free  Methodist  Temper- 
ance League : — 

“ Adult  societies,  95;  members,  6766;  affili 
ated  adult  societies,  63;  members  in  affiliated 
societies,  4297;  Bands  of  Hope,  459;  number 
of  members,  47,103;  Band  of  Hojie  officials, 
2882;  affiliated  Bands  of  Hope,  150;  mem- 
bers, 17,651;  societies  worked  as  adult  organi- 
zations and  Bands  of  Hope  jointly,  94,  with 
8877  members.  About  82  per  cent  of  the 
ministers  on  the  home  stations  are  abstainers, 
all  the  students  iu  the  institute,  headed  by  the 
princijial, being  pledged  teetotallers,  and  nearly 
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every  boy  as  well  as  the  master  iu  Ashville 
College. 

The  report  for  1891  gives  the  number  of 
Bands  of  Hope  as  580,  with  a total  member- 
ship of  62,673,  and  the  adults  at  3691,  in 
direct  connection  with  the  League.  For  some 
yeai-s  past  the  Rev.  John  Thornley  has  been  the 
Connexional  organizing  secretary,  and  he  is  a 
whole-hearted,  laborious  temperance  worker. 

The  Rev.  Marmaduke  Miller  was  almost 
a whole-life  abstainer,  and  took  a very  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Free  Methodist 
Temperance  League.  He  was  born  at  New 
Basford,  near  Nottingham,  in  1827,  his  parents 
being  of  the  highest  type  of  character,  strong- 
minded,  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  pious.  Being 
brought  to  religious  decision  when  young,  he 
passed  through  the  preliminary  stages,  and  en- 
tered the  ministry  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Association  in  1852,  when  he  was  twenty-five 
years  of  age.  His  first  station  was  Tavistock, 
and  his  next  Darlington.  In  each  of  these 
cii’cuits  he  stayed  two  years,  and  then  removed 
to  Manchester,  where  he  resided  three  yeai’s, 
and  became  well  known,  removing  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Heywood.  From  Hey- 
wood  he  went  back  to  Darlington,  where  he 
met  with  many  congenial  spirits,  and  where 
his  gifts  and  labours  were  highly  appreciated. 

During  his  residence  in  Darlington,  Mr. 
Miller  was  strongly  pressed  to  accept  the  pas- 
torate of  a large  congregation  worshipping  in 
Brunswick  Chapel,  Huddersfield.  This  con- 
gregatiou  had  Methodistic  antecedents,  but 
was  not  identified,  with  any  Methodist  deno- 
mination. The  salary  offered  was  much  in 
excess  of  what  any  Free  Methodist  circuit 
gave  its  ministers,  but  Mr.  Miller  declined 
the  invitation,  as  he  did  in  other  instances 
decline  to  accept  the  pastorate  of  a church  not 
affiliated  with  his  own  denomination.  This 
difficulty  was  surmounted,  however,  by  the 
Huddersfield  friends  joining  the  Free  Church 
in  order  to  secure  Mr.  Miller’s  services.  He 
remained  in  Huddersfield  for  six  years,  and 
then  removed  to  London  to  fulfil  the  duties 
of  Connexional  editor,  an  office  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Annual  Assembly. 

After  remaining  five  years  in  the  metropo- 
lis he  returned  to  Manchester,  to  become  the 
superintendent  of  Oxford  Street  circuit.  He 
there  preached  iu  the  chapel  which  had  been 
occupied  by  Dr.  Maclaren  previous  to  the 
erection  of  the  new  and  spacious  sanctuary 
afterwards  occupied  by  him.  Mi’.  Miller 


ministered  here  for  six  years,  but  in  1883  was 
obliged,  through  ill  health,  to  retire  from  ac- 
tive service. 

As  a lecturer  Mr.  Miller  was  able  and 
powerful,  and  brought  his  talents  to  bear  upon 
the  temperance  question  with  singular  skill 
and  acceptance.  He  was  held  in  high  honour 
by  his  own  denomination,  filled  the  presiden- 
tial chair,  became  Connexional  secretary,  and 
Wcas  chosen  as  the  first  theological  tutor  of  the 
denomination,  but  from  that  office  he  modestly 
shrank.  He  died  at  Manchester  iu  the  year 
1889,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age.  He 
left  instructions  that  no  biography  of  him 
should  be  written,  but  his  admirers  deter- 
mined to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  founding 
a “Miller  Scholarship”  in  the  Theological  In- 
stitute of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  temperance  enter- 
prise, there  were  a few  of  the  ministers  and 
officials  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  advocacy  of  temper- 
ance jirinciples,  but  they  were  the  exception. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
Society  were  bitterly  opposed  to  teetotalism, 
and  it  was  not  until  1874  or  1875  that,  as  a 
denomination,  they  gave  official  sanction  or 
countenance  to  the  movement. 

The  annual  report  of  the  New  Connexion 
Temperance  and  Baud  of  Hope  Union  for 
1885  showed  a steady  growth  of  temperance 
sentiment  in  the  Connexion.  “In  1875  there 
were  93  societies,  now  there  are  240.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  13,301  members,  now 
there  are  29,303.  Ten  years  ago  the  contri- 
butions amounted  to  .£18,  15s.,  this  year  to 
nearly  £50;  the  total  income  from  all  sources 
being  £140,  2s.  5c?.,  and  the  expenditure  £73, 
7s.  \d.”  The  report  further  states:  “We  joy- 
fully report  that  for  seven  or  eight  years  suc- 
cessively all  ministers  received  on  probation 
have  consented  to  their  names  being  placed 
upon  our  abstaining  speakers’  list.”  In  1891 
there  were  300  Bands  of  Hope,  with  35,620 
membei’s. 

Although  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  is 
not  so  strong  in  numbers  as  some  of  the  other 
branches  of  the  Methodist  family,  many  of  its 
members  were,  and  are,  men  of  wealth  and 
social  position,  and  not  a few  of  its  ministers 
men  of  considerable  literary  ability. 

Possibly  no  man  amongst  them  has  made 
a name  so  well  known  as  the  late  Rev. 
William  Cooke,  D.D.,  who  had  several  times 
the  honour  of  filling  the  high  position  of 
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cliairruan  of  the  Conference.  He  was  horn  in 
Staflordshire,  July  2d,  1806,  of  pai'euts  wlio 
were  not  able  to  send  their  son  to  a seat  of 
learning;  he  had  therefoi’e  but  a limited  edu- 
cation in  youth.  In  early  life  he  was  bi’ought 
to  embrace  religion,  and,  in  company  with  other 
young  men,  became  a member  of  a literary 
society  for  the  purpose  of  self-improvement, 
their  studies  being  confined  almost  entirely  to 
theology.  After  being  usefully  employed  as 
an  exhorter,  local  preacher,  &c.,  he  was  called 
to  the  ministry,  and  soon  became  very  popular. 
At  an  early  period  he  was  sent  to  Ireland, 
where  he  remained  for  some  years  in  charge  of 
the  missions  in  that  country,  and  was  a most 
laborious  worker. 

It  will  now  be  close  upon  fifty  years  since 
the  Methodist  New  Connexion  was  plunged 
into  a state  of  great  agitation  by  one  who  had 
been  a very  popular  minister  amongst  them. 
The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Barker  had  gained  noto- 
riety b}'  his  lectures  on  Socialism,  and  the  dis- 
cussions he  had  held  with  some  of  its  chief 
advocates.  He  was  also  deservedly  popular 
as  a temperance  advocate.  During  the  time 
he  was  stationed  in  Chester  the  teetotal  move- 
ment originated,  and  he  was  one  of  the  first 
ministers  in  the  country  to  adopt  and  publicly 
advocate  its  principles.  He  was  associated 
with  the  Rev.  F.  Beardsall,  Baptist  minister, 
as  joint  editor  of  the  Star  of  Temperance,  jmb- 
lished  at  Manchester. 

When  Mr.  Barker  removed  to  the  north  of 
England,  he  was  therefore  well  known  as  an 
entliusiastic  temperance  reformer.  Unhappily 
there  were  in  the  district  influential  members 
and  officials  of  the  denomination  who  were 
engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic,  and  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  Mr.  Barker’s  temperance  principles, 
and  bitterly  persecuted  both  liim  and  those 
who  worked  with  him  in  this  direction.  The 
persecution  which  Mr.  Barker  underwent,  be- 
cause of  his  temperance  advocacy,  had  much 
to  do  with  liis  change  of  views,  and  his  sub- 
sequent unha]jpy  opposition  to  the  Christian 
religion. 

While  labouring  in  the  north  of  England 
Mr.  Barker  began  to  pro^jagate  views  which 


were  deemed  heterodox,  and  he  was  eventually 
called  to  account  and  expelled  from  the  de- 
nomination. The  result  was  a large  secession 
of  members  and  division  in  places  where  he 
had  formerly  travelled.  Mr.  Barker  went 
about  lectui’ing  and  challenging  ministers  to 
meet  him  in  public  discussion  on  what  he  pro- 
pounded as  “ Evangelical  Reform,”  and  even- 
tually apublicdiscussion  was  arranged  between 
him  and  the  Rev.  W.  Cooke,  who  had  been 
sent  to  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to  gather  up  the 
few  scattered  fragments  of  the  church  that 
had  not  been  lost  in  the  commotion. 

The  discussion  took  place  in  August,  1845, 
and  was  continued  for  ten  nights  in  the 
Lecture  Hall,  Nelson  Street,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  befoi’e  crowded  audiences,  many  being 
unable  to  obtain  admittance,  although  a price 
was  charged.  When  the  discussion  termin- 
ated a testimonial  was  presented  to  Dr.  Cooke 
for  his  able  and  zealous  defence  of  “ the  true 
Protestant  creed.”  This  discussion  brought 
Dr.  Cooke  into  prominence,  but  his  health 
giving  way  under  the  strain  put  upon  his 
enei-gies  during  this  crisis,  he  was  compelled 
to  go  to  the  Continent  for  a fe  - months,  and 
it  was  some  years  before  he  fully  recovered. 
He  was  now  appointed  Connexional  editor 
and  book  steward,  which  necessitated  his  re- 
moval to  London.  In  that  city  he  gave  his 
attention  to  literary  pursuits,  and  became 
known  as  the  author  of  Theiotes,  afterwards 
enlarged  and  published  under  the  title  of  The 
Deity,  followed  by  SheHnah,  and  a host  of 
pamphlets  on  kindred  subjects,  and  on  various 
phases  of  Popery. 

In  1839  he  published  a pamphlet  entitled 
“ Teetotalism  Purified:  or,  the  Principles  of 
Total  Abstinence  purified  from  Unsound  and 
Dangerous  Opinions,  and  placed  ujDon  a Rational 
and  Scriptural  Foundation,”  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  expediency  is  the 
ground  on  which  we  can  most  successfully 
defend  the  temperance  question.  On  the  sac- 
ramental wine  and  other  questions  Dr.  Cooke 
differed  from  many  of  his  teetotal  brethren. 
He  died  December  25th,  1864,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight  years. 
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The  American  Methodists  were  far  in  ad- 
vance of  their  brethren  in  the  British  Islands 
on  the  temperance  question.  The  New  York 
State  Methodist  Convention,  held  at  Syracuse 
in  1872,  with  nearly  four  hundred  delegates, 
was  very  outspoken  on  the  question  of  temper- 
ance, and  adopted  the  following  resolutions ; — 

“ Resolved,  That  the  granting  of  a license, 
or  the  signing  of  a petition  for  a license,  or 
voting  for  a license  by  a member  of  our  church, 
is  a violation  of  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the 
general  rules,  which  cannot  be  tolerated.  Re- 
solved, That  we  recommend  all  our  religious 
papem  to  have  temperance  departments,  and 
all  friends  of  temperance  to  contribute  to 
such  departments.  Resolved,  That  we  ear- 
nestly recommend  aU  the  pastors  of  our 
churches  to  organize  in  each  charge  a temper- 
ance society  of  the  members  of  their  congre- 
gations and  schools”  {Report  of  National 
Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House). 

The  Independent  Methodist,  including  the 
Free  Gospel  churches,  founded  in  1797  at 
Warrington,  Lancashire,  are  Methodists  in 
doctrine  and  worship;  Independents,  or  Con- 
gregationalists,  in  church  government;  and 
have  a ministry  similar  to  that  of  the  Society 
of  Friends.  They  believe  in  ‘^personal  service 
for  Christ— in  every  man  and  every  woman 
in  the  Church  rendering  personal  service  for 
Christ  and  mankind  according  to  their  ability. 
They  do  not  believe  in  proxy  service;  each 
man  must  do  his  own  individual  work  in  the 
kingdom  of  Christ”  {Independent  Methodist 
Magazine,  1891,  p.  127). 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the 
temperance  movementthelndependeutMetho- 


dists  have  been  staunch  friends  and  supporters, 
and  have  zealously  advocated  the  principles  of 
true  temperance.  Some  of  their  temperance 
societies  and  Bands  of  Hope  are  the  best  con- 
ducted and  most  successful  we  have  ever 
known,  inasmuch  as  they  always  keep  the  main 
object  in  view — the  inculcation  of  sterling  tem- 
perance principles.  The  Independent  Metho- 
dist Magazine,  the  official  organ  of  the  Society, 
is  ably  conducted  and  well  got  up.  It  is  pub- 
lished monthly,  and  gives  due  attention  to 
temperance  matters.  For  several  years  past  it 
has  been  edited  by  Mr.  William  Brimelow  of 
Bolton,  an  ex-president  of  the  Society.  The 
Society  comprises  about  twenty  circuits,  and 
has  a number  of  large  and  valuable  chapels, 
schools,  &c.  Although  its  strength  lies  in 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  it  has  churches  in 
Yorkshire,  Durham,  Glasgow,  and  several 
parts  of  the  midland  counties. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  special 
propaganda  of  teetotal  principles  by  Mr. 
Livesey  and  others  in  the  autumn  of  1832, 
when  places  of  worship  were  closed  to  them 
in  most  towns,  the  Independent  Methodists 
gave  them  a hearty  welcome,  and  freely  allowed 
the  use  of  their  buildings.  On  Mr.  Livesey’s 
first  visit  to  Warrington  in  the  latter  part  of 
1832  Friars  Green  Independent  Methodist 
Chapel  was  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  many 
grand  meetings  were  held  therein  afterwards, 
when  Anderton,  Grubb,  Teare,  Swindlehui-st, 
Livesey,  and  others  from  Preston,  filled  the 
building  to  its  utmost  capacity  and  did  mag- 
nificent service  to  the  cause.  The  most,  if 
not  all  the  membei's  of  the  famous  Warrington 
Temperance  Brass  Band  in  1835-1840  were 
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identified  with,  the  clnircli,  congregation,  and 
schools  at  Friai'S  Green.  The  founders  and 
official  members  of  the  Warrington  Total  Absti- 
nence Society,  including  Peter  and  Joshua 
Phillips,  Eichard  and  William  Mee,  James 
Brimelow,  James  Gandy,  John  Knowles  (of 
Lymm),  John  Green,  and  many  others,  were 
long  associated  with  the  Independent  Metho- 
dist churches,  and  for  many  years  their  meet- 
ings were  regularly  held  iu  Friars  Green 
Chapel,  Brick  Street  school-room,  &c. 

When  Mr.  Livesey  and  friends  visited  Bolton 
to  unfurl  the  banner  of  teetotalism  in  1833, 
they  held  a meeting  in  the  Independent 
Methodist  Chapel  when  none  of  the  other 
churches  would  open  their  doors  to  them,  and 
that  meeting  was  the  beginning  of  the  new 
movement  iu  Bolton.  One  of  the  first  to  sign 
the  teetotal  jdedge  was  Thomas  Bramwell,  a 
noted  preacher  in  the  Independent  Methodist 
Church  at  Bolton. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  held  in  this  chapel 
it  was  declared  by  some  one  in  the  audience 
that  it  was  impossible  for  men  employed  in 
foundries  and  other  works,  where  manual 
labour  was  heavy,  to  endure  their  toil  without 
the  aid  of  alcoholic  liquors.  A well-known 
character  named  Thomas  Parkinson  publicly 
agreed  to  test  the  principle  for  one  month. 
In  the  works  where  he  was  employed  as  a 
mechanic,  and  indeed  wherever  he  went,  the 
physical  condition  of  the  man  who  supposed 
he  could  work  and  live  without  strong  drink 
was  closely  scrutinized.  At  the  end  of  the 
month  the  chapel  was  crowded  to  excess  to 
see  and  hear  the  result,  and  Parkinson's 
appearance  and  testimony  in  favour  of  teeto- 
talism was  convincing.  He  assured  the 
audience  that  he  was  in  better  health,  and 
had  never  done  so  much  work  as  during  his 
mouth’s  ti'ial  of  teetotalism. 

The  masses  were  then  labouring  under  the 
“Great  Delusion,”  and  these  “living  epistles” 
were  of  infinite  value  to  the  new  movement. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  early 
workers  iu  Bolton,  already  mentioned,  were 
active  members  of  the  Independent  Methodist 
Society,  and  for  years  past  Mr.  William 
Brimelow,  son  of  James  Brimelow  of  War- 
rington, has  been  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of 
the  Independent  Methodists  and  the  temper- 
ance reformers  of  Bolton.  Mr.  Brimelow  lias 
been  a member  of  the  British  Temperance 
League  executive,  treasurer  of  the  Bolton 
Temperance  Union,  and  his  services  are  often 


in  demand  for  temperance  sermons  in  the 
pulpits  of  the  Connexion,  of  which  iu  1885  he 
had  the  honour  of  being  president.  He 
married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  late 
Eichard  Mee,  Warrington,  and  is  now  manag- 
ing  partner  and  editor  of  the  well-known 
newspaper  and  printing  concern  of  Tillotson 
and  Son,  Bolton. 

Another  centre  where  this  section  of  the 
Christian  church  has  done  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  temperance  is  Nelson  in  North-east 
Lancashire.  Here,  as  at  Warrington  and 
Bolton,  the  early  advocates  of  teetotalism 
found  warm  friends  and  supporters  in  the 
Independent  Methodists.  For  more  than  fifty 
years  theSalemIndependentMethodist  Chapel 
has  been  the  rendezvous  of  teetotallers  in  this 
district,  and  Dr.  F.  E.  Lees,  Edward  Grubb, 
William  Gregson,  Thomas  Hardy,  and  a host 
of  others  have  proclaimed  temperance  truth 
within  its  walls,  and  in  front  of  the  building. 
The  result  is  that  ministers,  officials,  church 
members,  the  congregation,  and  Sunday-school 
are  almost  all  teetotallers,  their  numbers 
amounting  to  about  1000  persons.^ 

The  Connexion,  as  a whole,  is  probably  more 
truly  pervaded  by  thoroughly  sound  temper- 
ance sentiment  than  any  other  religious  society 
in  the  country.  Without  the  matter  having 
been  made  an  absolute  test,  nearly  every 
minister  is  a hona-fide  teetotaller,  and  most 
of  the  younger  ministers  are  whole-life  ab- 
stainers. As  early  as  1841  the  Conference 
adopted  a resolution  urging  the  churches  to 
use  the  pure  juice  of  the  grape  instead  of  fer- 
mented wine  at  the  Lord’s  Supper;  and  in  1856 
the  Conference  declared  for  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance  platform,  and  recommended 
ministers  of  the  body  to  bring  the  subject 
before  their  hearers  at  every  fitting  oppor- 
tunity. During  the  last  thii  ty  years  the  Con- 
nexion has  ever  been  in  the  van  when  efforts 
were  being  made  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing 
and  other  legislative  temperance  reforms.  The 
present  president,  Mr.  T.  Worthington  of 
Wigan,  and  W.  Brimelow,  represented  the 
Free  Churches  at  the  American  Methodist 
OEcumenical  Conference  in  1891,  and  Mr. 
Worthington  delivered  an  able  address  on 
“The  Duty  of  the  Church  iu  relation  to  Tem- 
perance Eeform.” 

The  Bible  Christians — another  branch  of 
Methodism,  its  doctrines  and  discipline  being 

■ The  old  chapel  has  been  pulled  down,  and  a new  one 
is  in  course  of  erection  which  will  cost  nearly  £C000. 
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the  same  in  character — as  a body  is  almost 
wholly  imbued  witli  teetotal  sentiment,  most 
of  its  ministers  and  many  of  the  members 
being  total  abstainers.  At  the  Annual  Con- 
ference of  1840  it  was  found  that  32  out  of  33 
itinerant  ministers,  and  14  out  of  17  laymen 
present,  were  teetotallers.  They  have  long 
made  teetotalism  part  of  their  church  work, 
and  have  Bands  of  Hope  connected  with  their 
Sunday-schools.  A teetotal  meeting  usually 
occupies  one  evening  during  the  sittings  of 
the  Annual  Conference,  and  the  Bible  Christian 
Magazine  has  long  devoted  a portion  of  its 
space  to  the  movement. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Methodistical  Bible 
Christians’  Conference  (1844,  p.  64)  contain 
the  following  official  digest  of  rules  and  re- 
gulations: “In  order  more  effectually  to  cai-ry 
out  the  objects  of  the  great  temperance  move- 
ment, and  more  effectively  to  secui’e  to  our- 
selves as  a Christian  body  the  benefits  of  total 
abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  we 
advise  that  teetotal  meetings  be  occasionally 
held  on  week-days  instead  of  the  regular  preach- 
ing services  in  any  place  where  it  meets  the 
approbation  of  tlie  itinerant  preachers  and  the 
elders’  meeting,  and  where  it  is  not  convenient 
for  the  preachers  to  attend  at  any  other  time. 
One  of  the  pi’eachers  is  requested  to  take  the 
lead  of  those  meetings,  either  by  preaching  a 
sermon,  delivering  a lecture,  or  procuring  other 
persons  to  assist  him  in  holding  these  meetings. 
The  pastors  may  insert  such  meetings  on  the 
plan.” 

The  Annual  Conference  of  1857  adopted  the 
declaration  of  the  Ministerial  Conference,  de- 
nouncing the  licpior  traffic,  and  calling  for  a 
legislative  prohibitory  enactment.  At  the 
Connexional  school  the  practice  of  total  ab- 
stinence is  encouraged  among  the  students 
and  pupils. 

Tills  and  certain  other  special  features  have 
possibly  tended  to  make  this  branch  of  Meth- 
odism acceptable  to  and  successful  amongst  the 
Cornish  people.  The  celebrated  “Billy  Bray’’ 
was  a popular  local  preacher  in  this  deno- 
mination, as  were  James  Eddy,  Eichard  Coad, 
and  other  well-known  temperance  advocates. 

In  1891  the  Bible  Christians  reported  380 
Bands  of  Hope,  with  25,295  members,  in 
addition  to  adult  societies. 

On  page  30,  vol.  i.,  reference  is  made  to 
the  Bible  Christians  or  Cowherdites  of  Man- 
chester, who  are  altogether  distinct  from  the 
Bible  Christians  just  noticed. 


In  an  American  jiublication  entitled  Food, 
Home,  and  Garden,  the  monthly  organ  of  the 
Vegetarian  Society  of  America,  the  January 
number  for  1891  contains  a sketch  of  the  life 
of  the  Eev.  W.  Metcalfe,  which  gives  a few 
particulars  relative  to  the  Cowherdites. 

William  Metcalfe  was  a native  of  Sproad- 
gill,  Orton,  Westmorland,  and  after  receiving 
a good  classical  education  was  employed  as 
an  accountant  in  Keighley,  Yorkshire.  He 
became  a student  of  theology,  and  gave  his 
special  attention  to  the  Bible  and  the  works 
of  Swedenborg,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
studies  was  shown  letters  from  the  Eev. 
William  Cowherd,  who  was  at  the  time  pre- 
sident of  the  New  Church  or  Swedenborgian 
Conference.  In  these  letters  Dr.  Cowherd 
expounded  the  principle  of  total  abstinence 
from  the  flesh  of  animals  and  from  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  as  a healthful,  moral,  and  religious 
duty,  and  on  the  1st  September,  1809,  Mr. 
Metcalfe  gave  up  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  as  food 
and  intoxicating  liquoi-s  as  drink.  His  friends 
predicted  his  speedy  death  or  insanity,  but  he 
gained  in  weight,  and  in  1810  married  a con- 
genial vegetarian. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  was  admitted  a student  of 
Dr.  Cowherd’s  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Salford, 
Manchester,  and  afterwards  succeeded  the  Eev. 
Eobert  Hindmarsh  as  teacher  of  the  classical 
department — a position  he  occupied  for  two 
years,  and  preached  to  a congregation  at  Ad- 
dingham,  Yoi’kshire,  where  he  resided.  He 
was  ordained  in  1811,  and  a handsome  church 
and  school  were  erected  at  Addingham.  Mr. 
Metcalfe  was  highly  appreciated  there  both  as 
a minister  and  a teacher. 

The  New  Church  ministers  generally  were 
averse  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Cowherd  and  Mr. 
Metcalfe  on  diet  and  beverages,  the  result 
being  a split,  and  the  organization  of  a distinct 
church  called  Bible  Christians,  holding  similar 
views  of  theology  to  the  New  Church,  but 
adojjting  the  practice  of  total  abstinence  from 
flesh  and  alcohol,  and  adopting  unfermented 
wine  for  the  communion  ordinance. 

In  1817  Mr.  Metcalfe  and  about  forty  others 
holding  the  same  views  emigrated  to  America, 
and  founded  the  first  Bible  Christian  Church 
at  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Metcalfe  became  a student  of  medicine, 
and  received  a diploma  from  the  Homoeopathic 
School.  He  remained  true  to  the  principles 
he  had  adopted  in  England,  and,  with  Drs. 
Sylvester  Graham,  William  A.  Alcott,  Trail, 
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Grimes,  and  Nicliols,  agitated  and  founded  the 
American  Vegetarian  Society,  of  wliicli  Dr. 
Alcott  became  president  and  Mr.  Metcalfe 
secretary.  In  September,  1859,  lie  was  elected 
president  of  the  society,  and  held  that  position 
until  his  death,  Oct.  16,  1862,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five  years,  having  been  fifty-three 
years  a total  abstainer  and  a vegetarian. 

Most  of  the  Welsh  Christian  churches  have 
from  an  early  period  warmly  and  faithfully 
supported  the  temperance  reformation,  and 
some  of  their  ministers  have  been  and  are 
heroic  tempei’ance  advocates,  hence  the  ad- 
vanced position  of  the  Welsh  people  on  this 
question. 

At  the  second  day’s  meeting  of  the  quarterly 
association  of  the  Welsh  Calviuistic  Meth- 
odists of  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire, 
held  on  Wednesday,  August  14th,  1889,  at 
Ton  Ystrad,  Rhondda  Valley,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Evans  (Swansea)  I'ead  the  I’epoi't  of  the  tem- 
perance committee,  which  had  met  on  the 
previous  day,  when  the  following  resolutions 
were  passed; — 

“That  the  committee  rejoices  at  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  monthly  meetings  have  a 
temperance  pledge -book  for  the  use  of  the 
ofiicials  of  the  churches  of  the  district,  and 
begs  to  urge  the  other  monthly  meetings  to 
obtain  such  a book  without  delay.  That  the 
attention  of  the  new  deacons  be  called  to  the 
pledge-book  at  the  time  they  are  received 
members  of  the  monthly  meeting,  with  the 
request  that  they  shall  inscribe  their  names 
therein.  That  the  churches  be  strongly  urged 
not  to  elect  as  deacons,  and  the  monthly  meet- 
ing not  to  receive  as  preachers,  any  person 
who  is  not  a total  abstainer  from  intoxicating 
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drinks.  That  church  members  are  earnestly 
urged  not  to  participate  in  any  limited  brewery 
companies,  nor  in  any  other  company  con- 
nected with  the  liquor  traffic,  and  to  refrain 
from  allowing  any  houses  they  may  possess 
to  be  used  as  taverns.  That  the  Revs.  Thomas 
Rees,  Merthyr,  and  Thomas  Davies,  Swansea 
should  represent  the  association  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  South  Wales  Temperance  As- 
sociation which  is  to  be  held  at  Aberavon.” 

When  all  the  Christian  churches  of  the 
United  Kingdom  have  attained  to  this  stan- 
dard, then  will  the  day  of  the  nation’s  deliver- 
ance from  the  drink  curse  be  speedily  accoiu- 
jjlished. 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  temperance  refor- 
mation of  modern  times  originated  with,  and 


was  mainly  8uj>ported  by  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Congregational  or  Independent 
Churches  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic;  yet 
it  was  not  until  after  several  years’  agitation 
that  they  took  official  action  to  identify  them- 
selves with  the  total  abstinence  phase  of  the 
question. 

On  the  18th  December,  1871,  a convention 
of  the  various  pastors  and  laymen  of  the  city 
of  Brooklyn  was  held,  when,  on  the  motion  of 
the  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cutler,  the  following 
resolutions  were  adopted: — “Resolved:  That, 
in  view  of  the  lamentable  evils  resulting  from 
the  use  of  intoxicating  beverages  on  New- 
year’s  Day,  we  earnestly  exhort  all  heads  of 
families  and  all  the  ladies  of  Brooklyn  to 
refrain  from  offering  such  beverages  to  their 
guests  on  that  day.  Resolved;  That  the  pastors 
of  our  churches  be  respectfully  requested  to 
bear  their  testimony  from  their  pulpits  against 
this  pernicious  and  dangerous  usage.  Re- 
solved : That  a committee  of  nine  be  ap- 
pointed to  arrange  for  the  employment  by 
Brooklyn  churches  of  an  agent  or  missionary 
to  present  the  cause  of  temperance  before 
congregations  and  Sunday-schools.” 

During  the  same  year  a national  council  of 
Congregational  churches  also  assembled  at 
Oberlin,  with  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  spent  six  days  in  earnest  delibera- 
tion, &c.  The  following  was  one  of  the  resolu- 
tions adopted; — “ That  this  council  deeply  feels 
the  need  of  renewed  and  more  vigorous  Chris- 
tian efforts  to  stay  the  woes  of  intemperance 
in  this  land,  and  exhorts  all  Congregational 
ministers  and  churches  to  give  this  a promi- 
nent place  in  all  their  plans  and  labours  in  the 
work  of  reform.” 

At  a sectional  meeting  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  held  at  Notting- 
ham, October  16th,  1872,  a paper  was  r-ead  by 
the  Rev.  J.  Calvert  of  Attercliffe  on  “ The  At- 
titude of  the  Church  towards  the  Temperance 
Movement,”  which  was  warmly  debated,  and 
a resolution  moved  by  the  Rev.  F.  Wagstaff, 
and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  G.  Thompson  of 
Halifax,  as  follows : — “ That  this  meeting, 
deeply  deploring  the  evils  which  afflict  society, 
resulting  from  the  prevalence  of  intemperance, 
especially  on  account  of  its  injurious  effects 
upon  Christiauity,  is  of  opinion  that  the  time 
has  fully  come  when  our  churches  should  be 
earnestly  called  upon  to  more  closely  identify 
themselves  with  the  temperance  movement.” 

This  resolution  was  carried  and  action  taken 
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at  the  annual  session  helil  at  Ipswich  in  1873, 
when  tlie  English  and  Welsh  (.'ongiegational 
Temperance  Society  was  agreed  upon,  and  duly 
established  during  the  following  year.  The 
Rev.  G.  M.  Murphy  was  a})poiuted  secretary, 
and  in  this  position  he  laboured  incessantly 
with  great  success,  until  his  death  in  1887. 

At  the  annual  public  meeting  held  at  Not- 
tingham, October  8th,  1888,  under  the  j)resi- 
dency  of  Mr.  W.  Crostleld,  J.P.,  of  Liverpool, 
the  secretary  (Mr.  F.  G.  Toller)  made  a brief 
statement,  in  which  he  said  they  had  published 
a list  of  nearly  1500  ministeis  who  were  ab- 
stainers, and  out  of  369  students  in  the  colleges 
321  were  returned  as  abstainers.  That  was 
nearly  90  per  cent.  At  the  Nottingham  Insti- 
tute, out  of  53  students,  49  were  abstainers. 
That  was  92  per  cent.  Interesting  addresses 
were  delivered  by  the  chairman,  the  Rev.  J. 
F.  B.  Tinliug  (East  Finchley),  Rev.  Elvet 
Lewis  (Hull),  and  the  Rev.  J.  Jackson  Wray 
(Loudon),  who  had  but  recently  joined  the 
ranks  of  the  abstainers,  and  who  said,  “ with 
him  it  was  a question  of  duty  and  a question 
of  the  honour  of  the  Lord.  He  thanked  God 
that  he  had  come  over,  and  he  was  sorry  that 
he  had  not  come  sooner.  He  had  gained,  he 
was  conscious,  a large  accession  of  influence, 
and  he  had  gained  a far  more  hopeful  spii-it.” 

At  the  annual  meeting  in  October,  1891,  it 
was  reported  that  out  of  2732  ministers,  1650 
were  known  to  be  abstainers,  and  nearly  all 
the  students  and  several  professors,  90  per 
cent  of  the  ministers  in  Scotland,  and  all  in 
Ireland  ai'e  total  abstainers. 

The  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  LL.B.,  son  of 
John  \ ine  Hall,  was  born  in  1816,  and  was 
led  to  adopt  the  pledge  and  practice  of  total 
abstinence  through  the  influence  of  the  Rev. 
James  Sherman  of  Surrey  Chapel.  Mr.  Halt’s 
first  pastorate  was  at  the  Albion  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Hull,  where  he  laboured  for 
twelve  years.  Here  he  established  a temper- 
ance society,  and  began  his  career  as  a tempei’- 
ance  lecturer.  When  invited  to  assume  the 
pastorate  of  Surrey  Chapel,  London,  Mr.  Hall 
made  a stipulation  that  he  should  be  per- 
mitted to  use  the  chapel  once  a month  for  a 
temperance  meeting,  and  the  school-room  as 
often  as  he  pleased.  In  July,  1854,  a monthly 
meeting  was  commenced  in  the  chapel,  and 
continued  for  many  years.  Two  meetings 
weekly  were  held  in  the  school-room,  and  the 
Surrey  Street  Chapel  Temperance  Society  had 
branches  in  the  various  mission  rooms  con- 
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nected  with  the  church,  in  which  very  many 
pledges  were  taken,  and  numbei-s  led  to  be- 
come consistent  members  of  the  churcli. 

Mr.  Hall  has  written  and  published  several 
temperance  tractates,  which  have  been  very 
widely  circulated.  Among  these  are  “Stop  the 
Leak,”  “ Cross  Bearing,”  “ Ready  to  Perish,” 
“ Words  from  the  Workshoj),”  &c.,  in  addition 
to  “Garlands  for  a Mother’s  Grave,”  &c. 

The  Rev.  G.  M.  Murrhy,  for  about  twenty- 
one  years  pastor  of  the  Borough  Road  Con- 
gregational Church,  London,  and  chief  con- 
ductor of  the  Lambeth  Baths  winter  meetings, 
was  one  of  those  heroic  workers  whose  name 
ought  to  be  had  in  lasting  remembrance  by 
all  true  friends  of  human  progress. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  born  in  Chelsea,  Septem- 
ber 9th,  1823.  He  laboured  for  some  years  in 
Birmingham  on  behalf  of  the  temperance  and 
Alliance  movements,  and  in  1856  became  the 
evangelist  of  Sui’rey  Chapel,  London,  under 
the  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  and,  as  the  agent  for 
the  Southwark  Mission  commenced  his  labours 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  June,  1856. 

In  1866  the  Borough  Road  Congregational 
Church  was  formed,  and  unanimously  chose 
Mr.  Murphy  as  pastor.  In  addition  to  being 
president  of  his  own  church  temperance  or- 
ganization, Mr.  Murphy  was  for  some  years 
president  of  the  South  London  Temperance 
Society,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  efficient  of 
the  metropolitan  societies.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  committee  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Band  of  Hope  Union,  and  one  of  the  vice-pre- 
sidents of  the  late  Reform  League.  In  1864 
Mr.  Murphy  started  the  Working  Men’s  In- 
dustrial Exhibition  movement  at  the  Lam- 
beth Baths.  He  laboured  hard  to  secure  the 
abolition  of  the  law  which  sanctioned  the 
public  execution  of  criminals;  and  during  the 
American  struggle  for  and  against  the  estab- 
lishment of  a slave  empire,  he  and  the  Rev. 
Newman  Hall  defended  the  party  in  favour 
of  negro  emancipation,  and  his  labours  were 
recognized  at  Washington. 

In  1873  he  was  returned  as  a member  for 
Lambeth  on  the  Loudon  School  Board,  a posi- 
tion he  held  without  a break  till  his  death. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Band  of 
Hope  Union,  and  was  secretary  to  the  Con- 
gregational Union  Total  Abstinence  Society. 
He  died  on  Sunday  morning,  July  17th,  1887, 
in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  Rev.  Frederic  Wagstaff  was  born 
at  Stan  way,  near  Colchester,  Essex,  November 
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30th,  1837.  He  received  a liberal  education 
in  a school  of  high  repute  in  Colchester,  and 
while  quite  a youth  became  .an  earnest  student 
of  geology,  and  was  of  great  assistance  to  the 
late  John  Brown,  F.G.S.,  to  whom  he  was 
related.  He  next  gave  his  attention  to  the 
])ress,  .and  in  1865  entered  the  ministry  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  his  first  charges  being 
Hartland  and  Dawlish,  both  in  Devonshire. 
In  May,  1854,  Mr.  WagstaflF  became  an  ab- 
stainer, and  from  that  time  to  the  close  of 
his  life  took  an  active  interest  in  the  move- 
ment. For  about  three  years  he  gratuitously 
edited  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  Temperance 
Journal.  Early  in  1872  he  removed  to  Al- 
derley  Edge,  near  Manchester,  and  soon  after- 
wards became  agent  of  the  British  Temperance 
League. 

He  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
I.O.G.T.  in  Exeter,  and  as  special  deputy 
rendered  much  valuable  aid  in  extending  the 
operations  of  the  Order.  To  this  end  he  wrote 
several  tracts  and  pamphlets,  one  entitled 
“The  Spirit  of  the  Order”  having  a large 
circulation.  In  1873  he  started  a very  in- 
teresting monthly  publication,  entitled  the 
Temperance  Worker,  published  by  Graham  of 
Maidstone.  For  some  years  Mr.  Wagstaflf  was 
in  delicate  health,  and  had  to  devote  his  atten- 
tion to  literary  work,  being  unable  to  attend 
to  pastoral  duties.  He  died  on  the  29th  of 
October,  1884,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

Eev.  J.  a.  Macfadyen,  D.D.,  for  twenty- 
six  years  minister  of  Chorlton  Eoad  Congrega- 
tional Church,  Manchester,  was  well  known 
as  an  active,  earnest  tempei’ance  reformer, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  ministers  in  the 
north  of  England.  Dr.  Macfadyen  was  born 
at  Greenock  in  1835,  and  spent  his  boyhood 
and  youth  there.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he 
was  sent  to  Glasgow  University,  and  took  his 
M.  A.  degree  before  he  reached  the  age  of 
twenty.  In  1857  he  became  a student  of 
the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  and  re- 
mained there  three  years.  His  first  pastorate 
was  at  St.  Helen’s,  Lancashire.  In  1863  he 
received  and  accepted  a call  to  Chorlton  Eoad, 
and  there  he  remained  till  his  death,  in  spite 
of  numerous  and  tempting  offers  from  Ame- 
rica, as  well  as  different  parts  of  England. 

Dr.  Macfayden  had  enjoyed  all  the  honoura 
in  the  gift  of  the  denomination  to  which  he 
belonged.  He  was  chairman  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Union  of  England  and  Wales,  .and  also 
in  1879  chairman  of  the  Lancashire  Congre- 


gational Union,  with  which  his  own  church 
w.as  connected.  In  1882,  while  holding  the 
first-named  position,  he  received  the  degree 
of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

As  a temperance  reformer  he  was  in  liearty 
sympathy  with  the  leading  temperance  or- 
ganiz.ations,  and  had  great  f.aith  in  the  work 
effected  by  Bands  of  Hope,  and  was  ever  ready 
to  lend  them  his  influence  and  help.  He  was  a 
staunch  siqiporter  of  the  principles  and  policy 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  and  indeed 
of  every  effort  to  remove  the  evil,  and  advance 
the  interests  of  the  temperance  reformation. 
In  the  pulpit  or  on  the  platform  his  utter- 
ances were  clear,  expressive,  and  thoroughly 
sound.  He  was  a man  who  believed  in  using 
every  legitimate  means  of  reaching  the  people, 
and  his  death  was  a great  loss  to  Manchester. 
He  departed  this  life  on  Thursday,  November 
22d,  1889,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  year’s. 

Next  to  the  Primitive  Methodists,  the  Bap- 
tists have  been  true  friends  and  supporters  of 
the  movement,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
many  of  the  missionaries  being  ardent  tem- 
perance workers.  The  Baptist  Total  Abstin- 
ence Society  was  established  in  1873,  and  has 
since  then  held  a recognized  position  in  the 
movement. 

At  the  annual  meeting  held  in  the  Metro- 
politan Tabernacle,  May  6th,  1891,  Mr.  W. 
S.  Caine,  president  of  the  association,  in  the 
chair, — Mr.  James  T.  Sears,  secretary,  reported 
1370  total -abstaining  ministers;  206  out  of 
218  college  students,  and  17  out  of  18  college 
ministers  were  on  the  side  of  teetotalism. 
The  Eev.  J.  M.  Hewson,  travelling  secretary, 
reported  that  1931  pledges  had  been  taken 
at  his  meetings.  Thirty-eight  societies  had 
been  affiliated  during  the  year  (1888),  with  a 
membership  of  10,212.  Two  hundred  and 
seventeen  sermons  were  pi’eached  on  behalf  of 
the  movement  during  the  mouth  of  January; 
the  total  income  amounted  to  £966,  and 
expenditure  £888,  leaving  a balance  in  hand 
of  £78. 

Eev.  Benjamin  Wood  was  for  over  twenty- 
eight  years  pastor  of  the  Gener.al  Bajitist 
Chapel,  Tetley  Street,  Bradford,  and  w:is  an 
active  worker  in  the  temperance  cause.  He 
was  a vice-president  of  the  Br.adford  Auxili- 
ary to  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  identified  with  other  tem- 
perance organizations.  “What  talents  he  pos- 
sessed were  devoted  to  his  Master’s  cause,  and 
his  devotion  and  diligence  were  most  exem- 
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plary.  Outside  his  own  church  he  undertook 
duties  too  numerous,  many  thought,  for  his 
strength.  As  a visitor  to  the  wards  of  the 
Bradford  Infirmary  his  presence  would  be 
often  missed.”  Mr.  Wood  died  very  suddenly 
while  conducting  a prayer-meeting  in  Febru- 
ary, 1888. 

The  Rev.  J.  Compston  was  the  second  son 
of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Compston  of  Settle,  York- 
shire, and  from  his  youth  was  an  active,  eai’- 
nest  Christian  and  temperance  worker.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years  he  entered  the 
Baptist  ministry,  and  laboured  at  Inskip, 
Lauciishire;  Bramley,  Barnsley,  and  Leeds  in 
Yorkshire;  and  Fivebead  in  Somersetshire. 
He  was  an  intelligent  and  acceptable  exponent 
of  temperance  principles,  his  services  being 
gladly  accepted  by  the  United  Kingdom  Al- 
liance, the  Yorkshire  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
and  the  United  Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union, 
as  well  as  the  Order  of  Rechabites,  Good  Tem- 
plars, and  others.  He  was  no  mean  poet,  and 
somewhat  talented  in  music,  being  the  author 
and  composer  of  numerous  hymns  and  songs. 
He  was  the  compiler  of  the  National  Temper- 
ance Hymnal  (words  and  music).  Sacred  Songs 
for  Home  and  School,  &c.  Some  of  his  lectures 
were  very  popular,  especially  one  on  “ Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire  in  our  Grandfathers’ 
Days.”  This  disinterested  toiler  on  behalf  of 
true  social  and  Christian  progi'ess  died  sud- 
denly on  Easter  Sunday,  April  21st,  1889,  in 
his  sixty-second  year.  He  was  brother  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Compston,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Eosseudale, 
who  also  is  an  able  and  earnest  temperance 
reformer. 

Throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  tem- 
perance movement,  and  in  connection  with 
every  phase  thereof,  the  ministers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends — commonly 
called  Quakers — have,  as  a rule,  been  warm, 
true,  and  liberal  friends  and  supporters  of  the 
cause.  They  have  been  “friends  in  need”  and 
“ friends  in  deed,”  often  finding  a home  for 
the  lecturer,  and  opening  their  meeting-houses 
when  all  others  were  closed  against  the  tee- 
totallers, and  by  presiding  at  the  meetings 
giving  them  a tone  and  character,  and  influ- 
ence and  power,  of  immense  value  to  the  move- 
ment. In  almost  every  district  “the  good 
Quakers”  have  been  known  and  respected  as 
staunch  friends  and  liberal  supporters  of  the 
temperance  society.  They  are  so  closely  allied 
to  the  various  large  organizations,  and  figure 
so  often,  that  in  almost  every  chanter  the 


reader  will  find  a brief  sketch  of  the  life  of 
one  or  more  members  of  the  Society  of  F riends. 
Of  the  duly  recognized  ministers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  Samuel  Bowly,  James  Back- 
house, George  Washington  Walker,  and  Wil- 
liam White  of  Birmingham  are  prominent 
names. 

Mr.  White  was  born  at  Reading,  Berks,  and 
received  a fairly  good  classical  education  at 
Castle  Street  Academy  in  that  town.  When 
quite  a boy  he  began  to  teach  in  a Sunday- 
school,  and  very  soon  gave  evidence  that  this 
was  a sphere  in  which  his  usefulness  would 
find  its  greatest  scope.  When  about  twenty 
years  of  age  he  united  with  several  other 
young  friends  to  form  and  carry  on  a Sunday- 
school  in  the  poorest  and  most  squalid  district 
iu  Reading. 

At  this  time  he  was  a member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan Methodist  Society,  but  being  brought 
into  close  association  with  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  he  was  attracted  “ by  their 
simplicity  of  life  and  gentle  quietness  of  de- 
meanour, and  soon  afterwards  became  a mem- 
ber, and  subsequently  a recognized  minister 
in  that  Society.”  In  this  connection  he  has 
travelled  much;  and  there  is  scarcely  any  large 
place  in  England  or  Ireland  where  he  has  not 
preached  in  his  own  plain,  earnest  manner  the 
religious  opinions  of  Friends. 

The  late  Mr.  Joseph  Sturge  and  Mr.  White 
commenced  the  Band  of  Hope  movement  in 
Birmingham;  and  a very  large  Band  of  Hope 
Union  now  exists  in  the  city,  of  which  Mr. 
White  has  been  the  president  for  many  years. 
He  is  officially  connected  with  every  phase  of 
temperance  work,  and  is  president  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Auxiliary  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance;  also  of  the  Birmingham  Temperance 
Society;  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Coffee- 
house movement,  and  one  of  the  directoi-s  of 
the  Abstainers  and  General  (late  Blue  Ribbon) 
Life  Insurance  Company,  Limited.  In  1873 
he  entered  the  town-council,  and  subsequently 
became  chairman  of  the  committee  to  carry 
out  the  improvement  scheme  under  the  Arti- 
sans’ Dwellings  Act.  In  1883  he  occupied  the 
mayor’s  chair,  and  was  made  an  alderman,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  appointed  a j ustice 
of  the  peace.  In  everything  connected  with 
the  good  of  the  community  he  has  a share,  and 
takes  an  active  part. 

Mr.  John  Grant,  of  Glasgow,  was  a highly 
esteemed  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  was  universally  respected  for  his  benevo- 
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lence  and  philanthropy,  manifested  in  his 
liberal  support  of  numerous  local  and  national 
institutions.  He  was  a warm  friend  of  civil 
and  religious  freedom,  scriptural  education, 
peace,  and  temperance.  He  departed  this  life 
December  30th,  1842,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
ninety-three  years. 

Though  comparatively  small  in  number, 
some  of  the  most  able  and  active  ministers  of 
the  Unitarian  Churches  have  been  earnest, 
laborious,  and  heroic  workers  in  the  temper- 
ance cause.  The  Eevs.  Franklin  Howorth, 
Francis  Bishop,  Henry  Solly,  Eussell  Laut 
Carpenter,  Philip  Pearsall  Carpenter,  S.  A. 
Steinthall,  James  C.  Street,  and  others  in 
Great  Britain,  together  with  William  Ellery 
Channing,  Theodore  Parker,  and  others  in 
America,  are  names  which  often  appear  in 
connection  with  the  various  stages  through 
which  the  movement  has  passed. 

Eev.  Francis  Bishop  was  for  some  years 
the  laborious  and  beloved  missionary  of  the 
Liverpool  Domestic  Mission  Society,  from 
which  he  retired  in  August,  1856,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  Eev.  S.  A.  Steinthall  (now 
of  Manchester),  who  proved  to  be  in  every 
way  a worthy  successor  of  a truly  good  man. 
Mr.  Bishop  left  Liverpool  to  take  an  import- 
ant post  in  a theological  institution  at  Man- 
chester, when  his  friends  and  admirers  pre- 
sented him  with  a handsome  silver  inkstand 
and  a sum  of  200  guineas.  He  was  much 
missed  by  the  temperance  workers  of  Liver- 
pool, amongst  whom  he  was  ever  foremost  in 
every  good  word  and  work.  His  later  life 
was  spent  in  Chesterfield,  where  he  was  also 
held  in  high  esteem,  and  where  he  laboui’ed 
with  like  zeal  and  energy. 

On  the  13th  of  June,  1853,  Mr.  Bishop  gave 
evidence  before  the  select  committee  on  public- 
houses,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  visited  “ the  concert- rooms  and  dancing- 
rooms,  of  which  there  are  about  forty  in  Liver- 
pool, connected  with  public- houses,  and  I be- 
lieve them,  from  what  I have  seen  of  the  per- 
formances, and  from  the  effects  which  I have 
witnessed  upon  the  people  who  attend  them, 
to  be  most  demoralizing  places ; the  perform- 
ances generally  are  of  a low  and  gross  char- 
acter, and  tend  to  draw  the  young  people  who 
go  there  for  the  sake  of  the  music  and  the 
spectacle  into  habits  of  intemperance  and  other 
vices.”  He  was  of  opinion  that  this  bad  char- 
acter was  owing  to  their  connection  with 
public-houses  and  beer-shops,  and  added: — 


“ Such  concert-rooms  are  an  avenue  to  intem- 
perate habits.  . . To  mo.st  of  them  the 
entrance  is  free,  but  the  visitor  is  compelled 
to  order  drink  as  the  condition  of  remaining 
to  witness  the  performance.  To  sell  other 
beverages  would  not  lead  to  the  same  bad 
moral  results.”  On  the  24th  of  June  Mr. 
Bishop  was  examined  again  principally  on  the 
Maine  Law  and  its  operations  in  America, 
and  the  influence  of  temperance  societies  in 
this  country.  He  departed  this  life  August 
5th,  1869,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six  years. 

The  followers  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg, 
known  as  the  “New  Jerusalem,”  “Sweden- 
borgian,”  or  “ New  Church,”  have  long  had 
their  share  in  the  honour  and  toil  of  being 
standard-bearers  of  temperance. 

In  1870  a duly  recognized  “ New  Church 
Temperance  Society”  was  organized.  In  prin- 
ciple it  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,  having  two  sec- 
tions, one  for  moderate  drinkers,  and  the  other 
for  total  abstainers,  the  latter  being  the  most 
active  and  successful  workers. 

Eev.  Joseph  Deans  of  Leeds,  president  in 
1887,  in  his  report  for  that  year,  makes  the 
following  observations: — “For  myself  I am  a 
member  of  the  ‘A’  section.  I regard  total 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  as  a neces- 
sity of  our  times.  I believe  that  no  minor 
course  will  ever  succeed  in  stamping  out  the 
hereditary  tendencies  towards  drunkenness 
that  at  this  time  possess  us.  It  is  the  safest 
remedy,  and  by  far  the  most  pleasant  one.  In 
the  face  of  the  nntold  and  untellable  misery 
resulting  from  the  drinking  habits  of  our 
country,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  New  Church- 
men can  evade  the  individual  duty  of  helping 
on  the  good  work  of  temperance  reform  by 
precept  and  by  example.” 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Temperance 
Society  is  held  in  connection  with  the  New 
Church  Conference — which  is  a movable  one — 
and  forms  a very  interesting  item  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Branch  societies  were  formed  at 
Bath,  Blackburn,  Clayton -le- Moors,  Derby, 
Haslingden,  Leeds,  London  (Argyle  Square, 
King’s  Ci’oss,  and  Walworth),  Middleton,  Old- 
ham, and  also  in  Australia.  In  all,  there  were 
22  branches  with  2215  members  in  1891.  The 
Society  has  a good  list  of  honorary  speakem 
willing  to  help  at  adult  meetings  or  Bands  of 
Hope,  special  attention  being  paid  to  the  work 
of  training  the  young  to  abstain  from  all  alco- 
holic liquors. 
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Particulars  of  the  action  taken  by  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  tlie  Free  Churcli  of  Scot- 
land, the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  &c.,  have 
already  been  given,  and  other  interesting  facts 
will  be  given  later  on,  showing  that  through- 
out the  various  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church  temperance  is  receiving  consideration, 
and  temperance  societies  are  deemed  an  essen- 
tial portion  of  Christian  work  and  organiza- 
tion. 

In  this  connection  we  think  it  well  to  give 
brief  notices  of  the  following  workers  for  tem- 
perance and  the  churches. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Davidson  of  Barr- 
head became  a total  abstainer  about  the  year 
1842,  and  was  a prohibitionist  before  the 
formation  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 
In  1860  he  wrote  as  follows: — “I  am  an  ab- 
stainer, not  simply  because  it  is  expedient  on 
account  of  the  present  evils  resulting  from 
drinking,  but  because  I believe  alcohol  to  be 
essentially  unsuited  for' dietetic  purposes,  that 
God  never  intended  it  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses, and  because  such  use  of  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  Great  Lawgiver.  I 
am  a prohibitionist,  because  I regard  it  as  the 
duty  of  the  state,  instead  of  licensing,  to  pro- 
hibit a traffic  which  is  essentially  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  state  and  flourishes  only 
as  it  ruins  the  people.” 

The  Rev.  George  Gladstone  was  born  at 
Yetholm,  in  Roxburghshire,  on  the  borders 
of  Scotland  and  England.  During  his  child- 
hood his  family  removed  to  Edinburgh,  in 
which  city  he  had  the  privilege  of  being 
reared  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor John  Kirk,  whose  spiritual  earnestness 
and  burning  zeal  he  imbibed  to  a considerable 
extent. 

After  studying  in  the  Edinburgh  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Glasgow  Theological  Hall  of  the 
Evangelical  Union  Church,  he  was  received 
into  the  ministry,  and  in  1865  settled  at  San- 
quhar in  Dumfriesshire,  where  he  laboured 
with  much  acceptance  for  about  six  years. 
Under  such  a tutor  as  Dr.  Kirk,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  an  enthusiastic 
teetotaller,  and  in  his  ministry  he  did  not  fail 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  strong  drink  was 
the  gi-eatest  barrier  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospel. 

In  1870  he  identified  himself  with  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Good  Templar  movement  in  Scot- 
land, and  soon  afterwards  was  created  D.D.  for 
Dumfriesshire.  In  1871  he  became  pastor  of 


the  Evangelical  Union  Church  in  Govan(one  of 
the  ])opulous  suburbs  of  Glasgow),  and  is  now 
(1892)  pastor  of  the  Dundas  Street  Church  in 
that  city.  He  has  jiublished  Good  Templary: 
its  History  and  Principles,  with  Replies  to  Ob- 
jections, which  had  a large  sale.  On  the  retire- 
ment of  Jabez  Walker,  G.W.C.  Temj)lar  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  elected  to  the 
office  (an  honorary  office,  however,  no  salary 
being  attached  to  it,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  still 
attending  to  his  ministerial  duties).  He  is 
a warm  friend  and  supporter  of  the  Scottish 
Temperance  League  and  other  organizations, 
and  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  Scottish 
temperance  advocates. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  and  successful 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  our 
times,  at  all  events,  was  the  late  Rev.  William 
Gray  Elmslie,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Hebrew  lit- 
erature, Presbyterian  College,  London,  who 
fell  a victim  to  his  zeal  for  God  and  humanity 
whilst  in  the  prime  of  manhood  and  in  the 
zenith  of  his  prosperous  career. 

W.  G.  Elmslie  was  born  at  the  Free  Church 
Manse,  Insch,  in  Aberdeenshire,  in  1848,  his 
father  being  the  able,  shrewd,  and  popular 
minister  of  that  parish,  and  well  known  as  an 
ardent  temperance  reformer.  As  a matter  of 
fact.  Dr.  W.  G.  Elmslie  was  of  the  third  gener- 
ation of  whole-life  abstainers,  as  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  born  abstainers,  as  were 
also  the  whole  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

After  studying  the  classical  languages,  ma- 
thematics, and  philosophy  at  the  University 
of  Aberdeen,  and  taking  the  degree  of  M.A., 
and  the  gold  medal  awarded  to  the  best  stu- 
dent of  the  year,  he  passed  to  Edinburgh,  and 
studied  theology  at  the  New  College  there  in 
connection  with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 
Here  his  gift  of  utterance  — easy,  graceful, 
full  of  point— began  to  display  itself ; and  at 
the  close  of  the  usual  period  of  preparation  he 
was  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel. 

But  before  that  period  arrived  there  took 
place  a striking  incident,  which  illustrates 
what  was  the  most  prominent  feature  of  his 
riper  years.  While  still  a student  he  was 
asked  to  preach  his  first  sermon  in  the  parish 
of  Rayne,  near  his  father’s.  His  mother  wrote 
to  one  who,  she  knew,  would  be  among  the 
hearers,  asking  to  be  told  how  her  boy  got  on 
The  text  was,  “Behold,  I stand  at  the  door 
and  knock,”  and  the  character  of  the  sermon 
may  be  learned  from  the  lady’s  answer  to 
Mrs.  Elmslie,  which  took  the  form,  not  of  an 
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ordinary  prose  letter,  but  of  the  following 
beautiful  verses : — 

He  held  the  lamp  of  Truth  that  day 
So  low  that  none  could  miss  the  way; 

And  yet  so  high  to  bring  in  sight, 

That  picture  fair,  “The  World’s  Great  Light,” 
That  gazing  up — the  lamp  between — 

The  hand  that  held  it  scarce  was  seen! 

He  held  the  pitcher,  stooping  low. 

To  lips  of  little  ones  below. 

Then  raised  it  to  the  weary  saint. 

And  bade  him  drink — when  sick  and  faint; 

They  drank — the  pitcher  thus  between — 

The  hand  that  held  it  scarce  was  seen! 

He  blew  the  trumpet,  soft  and  clear, 

That  trembling  sinners  need  not  fear 
And  then  with  louder  note  and  bold, 

To  raze  the  walls  of  Satan’s  hold. 

The  trumpet  coming  thus  between. 

The  hand  that  held  it  scarce  was  seen! 

In  1872  he  became  assistant  to  Dr.  Dykes 
at  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Regent  Square, 
Loudon.  Befoi’e  that,  young  as  he  was,  he 
had  some  experience  as  a teacher,  assisting  the 
professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Aberdeen, 
and  acting  as  Hebrew  tutor  to  the  Free  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh.  From  Regent  Square  he 
went  in  1874  to  Willesden  to  form  a new 
Presbyterian  congregation  in  that  rapidly 
growing  north-western  suburb. 

He  continued  stiU  an  eager  student,  reading 
with  facility  not  only  Latin,  Greek,  and  He- 
brew, but  also  Arabic,  Dutch,  German,  and 
French.  When  a professor  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture and  Old  Testament  exegesis  was  needed 
at  the  Presbyterian  College  in  Queen’s  Square, 
his  synod  unanimously  appointed  him  to  the 
chair  at  the  age  of  thirty-six. 

Soon  after  this  appointment  Mr.  Elmslie’s 
own  university  of  Aberdeen  gave  him  the 
degree  of  D.D.  He  at  once  won  the  hearts 
of  his  students  by  the  warmth  of  his  sym- 
pathy, the  freshness  of  his  enthusiasm,  and 
the  obvious  delight  he  had  in  imparting  know- 
ledge. Although  no  longer  a pastor,  he  did 
not  cease  to  preach.  Sermons  were  not  for 
him  an  irksome  task,  but  a joyful  service  of  the 
Master  whom  he  adored  and  for  whom  he  lived. 
His  services  were  eagerly  sought  throughout 
his  own  branch  of  the  church,  and  also  by 
other  Nonconformists.  His  large  heart  made 
him  only  too  willing  to  comply  with  the 
requests  that  came  from  all  quarters,  particu- 
larly from  those  in  charge  of  influential  Lon- 


don puljnts.  He  was  thus  led  to  do  the  work 
of  two  men;  some  of  his  friends  say  of  three, 
for  he  did  not  a little  literary  work  besides. 

The  strain  of  overwork  was  too  great,  and 
he  sank  beneath  the  burden,  dying  in  Novem- 
ber, 1889,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-one  years. 
He  was  not  known  as  a prominent  temper- 
ance advocate,  his  opportunities  being  so  few, 
but  his  life  and  his  warmest  sympathies  were 
alike  closely  connected  with  the  movement. 
He  was  a grand  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
abstinence  from  alcoholic  stimulants  tends  to 
clear  the  brain,  and  render  study  more  easy 
and  its  results  more  abiding. — (Condensed 
from  The  Christian  of  December  20th,  1889). 

The  Rev.  William  Elmslie,  M.A.,  father 
of  the  above,  died  at  Liverpool  on  February 
8th,  1890,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  years, 
being  a life-long,  laborious  abstainer. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  religious 
movements  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  that 
known  as  the  Salvatiob  Army.  Like  most  of 
the  great  movements  which  have  revolution- 
ized society,  the  Salvation  Army  was  born  in 
obscurity,  and  has  gradually  reached  the  colos- 
sal proportions  in  which  it  now  presents  itself 
to  the  world. 

General.  William  Booth  was  in  early  life 
a minister  of  that  branch  of  the  great  Metho- 
dist family  denominated  the  Methodist  New 
Connexion.  He  was  one  of  those  men  who 
were  then  denominated  revivalists,  but  are 
now  called  evangelists,  and  had  a desii’e  to 
hold  a position  which  would  enable  him  to 
give  his  undivided  attention  to  this  special 
work.  At  the  Conference  of  1861  he  applied 
for  permission  to  be  employed  as  a Connexional 
evangelist,  but  the  Conference  declined  to  ac- 
cede to  his  request,  and  he  withdrew  from  their 
ministry.  In  this  step  he  was  supported  by 
his  gifted  wife,  and  together  they  devoted 
themselves  to  evangelistic  work  w^herever  they 
were  invited,  and  many  were  gathered  into 
the  churches  they  visited  as  the  fruit  of  their 
labours.  As  Mr.  Booth  has  often  stated,  he 
was  vei’y  young  when  he  entered  ujion  the 
Christian  warfare,  and  had  very  little  practical 
help  in  the  way  of  teaching  on  the  subject, 
but  what  little  talent  he  had  he  was  prepared 
to  devote  to  the  service  of  God  and  humanity. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth  settled  dowm  in  the 
midst  of  the  misery  and  squalor  of  East  Lon- 
don, and  after  eleven  years  of  arduous  and 
successful  labour,  they  organized  their  con- 
verts and  followers  into  a holy  crusade  for 
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God  against  sin  and  Satan,  and  adopted  tlie 
name  they  now  bear,  the  Salvation  Army. 

It  began  in  a small  way  about  1865:  in 
1877  there  were  30  corj)s  with  36  officers;  in 
1882  they  had  increased  to  524  corps  and  1287 
officei-s;  in  1885, 1322  corps  and  3076  officers; 
and  at  the  close  of  1891  there  were  4321  corps 
with  1076  officers,  scattered  over  thirty-two 
different  countries  and  colonies.  In  addition 
to  these  there  are  thousands  of  local  officers, 
who  are  voluntary  unpaid  workers,  labouring 
with  devotion  and  zeal  after  their  daily  toil  is 
over.  The  annual  income  amounts  to  about 
£750,000,  and  the  numerous  agencies — homes 
of  rest,  training  garrisons,  rescue  homes,  &c., 
are  carried  on  with  much  spirit.  The  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  their  publications — the  liar 
Cry,  &c.,  amounts  to  500,000.  The  work  has 
been  carried  into  France  and  Switzerland, 
Sweden,  Norway,  California,  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  Queensland,  Tasmania,  New 
Zealand,  India,  Ceylon,  South  Africa,  Ger- 
many, Ital}',  Holland,  Denmai’k,.Jamaica,  Zulu- 
land,  and  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
entering  into  China  and  Japan.  Some  of  the 
officers  or  missionaries  have  suffered  great 
hardships  and  imprisonment  in  their  zeal  for 
the  success  of  their  mission. 

“ The  beneficent  resultsof  the  laboursof  these 
simple-hearted  evangelists  are  not  far  to  seek. 
Fii-st,  the  work  of  the  army  has  produced  a 
great  diminution  in  drunkenness,  crime,  pov- 
erty, and  domestic  misery  generally.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  soldiers  in  the  army,  who  are  now 
God-fearing  men,  kind  husbands  and  fathers, 
and  good  citizens,  were  once  drunkards,  thieves, 
criminals,  and  ruffians  of  the  worst  description. 
Magistrates,  members  of  parliament,  clergy- 
men, and  other  influential  persons  are  weekly 
bearing  testimony  to  the  good  work  of  the 
army  amongst  the  immoral  classes.  It  is  af- 
firmed that  during  the  last  twelve  months 
154,000  persons  have  openly  professed  repent- 
ance towards  God  and  faith  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  there  is  evidence  that  within  the 
last  twelve  years  one  million  men  and  women 
have  been  rescued  from  sin  and  shame,  and 
transformed  into  self-supporting,  sober  Chris- 
tian citizens  by  the  work  of  the  army.  Se- 
condly, the  army  has  greatly  stimulated  the 
Christian  churches  of  the  land  to  increased 
exertions  on  behalf  of  the  masses  too  long 
neglected  by  those  to  whom  their  care  had 


been  committed.  And  what  shall  we  say  as 
to  the  example  of  self-denial  recently  exhibited 
by  the  army?  By  foregoing,  not  luxuries — 
for  the  Salvationists  are  generally  too  poor 
for  such  things — but  necessaries,  for  one  week, 
thousands  of  pounds  have  been  added  to  the 
general  income  for  carrying  on  the  work  to 
which  they  have  set  themselves.” — Extract 
from  Great  Thoughts. 

One  very  important  feature  of  the  army,  is 
its  open  and  determined  advocacy  of  total 
abstinence  principles,  every  soldier  being  ex- 
pected to  be  a personal  abstainer;  and  some 
of  their  meetings  for  testimony  remind  us  of 
the  early  days  of  the  temperance  reformation, 
when  teetotal  “love-feasts”  were  common 
and  successful. 

The  whole  of  the  Booth  family  are  active 
workers  in  the  Salvation  Army  and  staunch 
teetotallers.  After  a lengthened  period  of  in- 
tense suffering,  borne  with  exemplary  forti- 
tude and  Christian  resignation,  Mrs.  Booth, 
“ the  Salvation  Army  mother,”  as  the  people 
loved  to  designate  her,  passed  away  on  the 
4th  of  October,  1890,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one 
years.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  army  is 
attributable  to  her  wise,  able,  and  judicious 
direction.  It  will  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  she  was  virtually  the  mainspring,  the 
active  guiding  spirit  of  the  work,  and  in  her 
General  Booth  found  more  than  a helpmeet, 
for  her  patient  suffering,  unswerving  faith, 
and  intense  enthusiasm  inspired  all  who  came 
under  her  influence.  She  “being  dead,  yet 
speaketh.” 

Soon  after  her  death,  Mr.  Booth  published 
a book  entitled  In  Darkest  England,  and  the 
Way  out  of  It,  in  which  he  propounds  a 
scheme  for  the  social  regeneration  of  the 
“ submerged  tenth,”  and  which  is  stirring  the 
pulses  of  all  “ who  profess  and  call  themselves 
Christian,”  and  even  some  who  care  little 
for  religion  have  given  largely  towards  the 
£100,000  which  was  asked  for  and  speedily 
raised.  As  a teetotaller  General  Booth  does 
not  fail  to  show  that  a vast  amount  of  the  evil 
he  deplores  and  seeks  to  remove  is  caused  by 
strong  drink ; and  part  of  his  plan  in  his  effort 
to  raise  “the  submerged  tenth”  is  to  take  the 
people  away  from  the  temptation.  We  think 
the  better  jilan  is  to  take  the  temptation  out  of 
the  way  of  the  people.  Banish  the  drink,  then, 
the  people  will  have  a chance  in  the  world. 
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In  pursuance  of  the  announcement  made  in 
the  Queen’s  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  February  9th,  1871,  the 
home-secretary,  Mr.  Bruce  (afterwards  Lord 
Aberdare),  on  behalf  of  the  government,  in- 
troduced a bill  into  the  House  of  Commons 
with  the  professed  object  of  reforming  the 
laws  relating  to  the  licensing  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors.  It  contained  a number 
of  provisions  well  calculated  to  restrain  and 
control  the  liquor  traffic,  and  gradually  to  effect 
a material  reduction  in  the  number  of  houses 
to  be  licensed  to  deal  in  these  pernicious  and 
dangerous  liquors,  as  well  as  to  effect  an  in- 
termediate diminution  in  the  number  of  hours 
during  which  the  sale  could  be  carried  on. 

These  provisions  proposed  to  limit  the  hours 
of  sale  on  the  week-day  as  well  as  Sunday; 
to  appoint  a class  of  inspectors  composed  of 
respectable  men,  entirely  independent  of  town- 
councils  and  of  the  publicans;  the  imposition 
of  heavy  penalties  for  the  infraction  of  licenses, 
and  other  clauses  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  community  and  the  promotion  of  so- 
briety. 

On  the  whole  it  was  considered  a bold  and 
comprehensive  measure,  and,  but  for  the  pro- 
position to  create  new  vested  interests,  and 
to  strengthen  a claim  on  the  part  of  the  traf- 
fickers for  comi)ensation,  it  would  have  had  the 


almost  unanimous  support  of  the  temperance 
party;  but  much  as  they  appreciated  the 
spirit  and  intention  of  the  bill,  they  were  un- 
able to  give  it  the  support  they  would  have 
wished.  Mr.  Bruce  proposed  to  confer  a ten- 
years’  license  upon  those  already  engaged  in 
the  traffic;  but  this  proposal  was  emphatically 
protested  against,  as  entirely  alien  to  a simple 
twelve-months’  license,  and  opposed  to  every 
sound  principle  of  policy.  The  leading  tem- 
perance reformers  considered  that,  “ excessive 
as  is  the  amount  assumed  by  advocates  of  the 
trade  to  be  embarked  in  the  business,  the 
damage  and  loss  to  the  community  far  exceed 
in  one  single  year  the  entire  capital  of  those 
engaged  in  this  work  of  demoralization.” 

Mr.  Bruce  proposed  at  the  end  of  ten  years 
to  reduce  the  number  of  licenses  to  one  for  a 
given  number  of  the  population,  but  the  ten- 
years’  license  would  have  been  established, 
and  the  question  would  have  been  raised, — on 
what  principle  are  the  privileged  ones  to  be 
selected,  and  what  claim  have  they  over  their 
fellows'!  Compensation  would  have  been  their 
cry,  and  their  plea  would  have  had  much 
more  weight  with  the  government. 

The  opposition,  from  all  sides,  compelled 
Mr.  Bruce  to  withdraw  his  bill,  and  as  a tem- 
porary effort  an  act  was  passed,  entitled  “The 
Intoxicating  Liquors  Licensing  Suspension 
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Bill,”  which  was  to  be  iu  force  for  one  year, 
during  which  no  new  licenses  were  to  be 
granted. 

In  the  session  of  1871  Mr.  Peter  Hylands, 
M.P.,  reintroduced  his  Sunday  Closing  Bill 
for  England,  and  on  the  21st  of  June  a lengthy 
debate  took  place  on  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading.  The  home-secretary  urged  that  the 
bill  should  be  read  a second  time,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  there  should  be  embodied 
in  it  a partial  closing  clause,  which  had  been 
suggested  by  Lord  Saudon,  M.P.  for  Liverpool. 
This  proposal  having  been  accepted  by  Mr. 
Hylands,  a division  took  place  on  the  question, 
the  result  being:  ayes,  147;  noes,  119.  The 
bill  was  therefore  ordered  to  be  read  a second 
time  by  a majority  of  twenty-eight  votes. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  executive  of  the 
Central  Association  the  following  resolution 
was  passed:  “That  this  association  hereby 
records  its  great  obligation  to  INL’.  Hylands 
for  his  exertions  in  parliament  in  connection 
with  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill.  As,  however, 
concessions  have  been  made  which  are  not  in 
accordance  with  the  programme  of  this  asso- 
ciation, this  meeting  deems  it  important  to 
declare  that  it  is  not  in  any  way  responsible 
for  the  modified  bill,  but  is  fully  determined 
to  maintain  the  agitation  for  stopping  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  on  Sunday  until  its 
object  be  attained.” 

The  suggestion  adopted  by  Mr.  Hylands 
was : that  public-houses  should  be  opened  for 
four  hours  on  Sunday;  hence  its  non-accept- 
ance by  the  temperance  party.  The  bill  came 
on  for  committee  early  on  the  morning  of 
June  27th,  1871,  when  it  was  negatived  by 
a majority  of  eighteen  votes.  Up  to  that  date 
1526  petitions  in  favour  of  Sunday  closing, 
bearing  222,708  signatures,  had  been  presented 
during  the  session. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1872,  Mr.  Hugh  Bir- 
ley,  M.P.  for  Manchester,  introduced  his 
English  Sunday  Closing  Bill  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  had  it  read  without  opposi- 
tion, the  second  reading  being  fixed  for  Ajiril 
24th ; but  it  was  deferred  till  four  o’clock  on 
July  3d,  and  then  it  was  talked  out  by  Mr. 
Locke,  and  on  the  31st  was  withdrawn. 

Hugh  Birlet,  son  of  the  late  Joseph  Birley 
of  Fordbank,  Manchester,  was  born  October 
21st,  1817,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester. 
He  was  for  many  years  an  active  partner  in 
the  manufacturing  firm  of  Mackintosh  & Co., 
india-rubber  manufacturers;  was  a demity- 


lieu tenant  and  justice  of  the  peace  for  Lanca- 
shire, and  chairman  of  the  National  Educational 
Union.  He  was  first  elected  M.P.  for  Man- 
chester in  November,  1868. 

Mr.  Birley  took  a very  prominent  part  in 
the  Sunday  closing  movement,  and  for  several 
years  had  charge  of  the  bill  for  closing  jniblic- 
houses  on  that  day.  He  was  also  a warm 
supporter  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson’s  Permissive 
Bill,  and  other  temperance  measures.  He  died 
on  the  8tli  of  September,  1883,  at  the  age  of 
sixty -six  years. 

Amongst  those  who  took  pai't  in  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Temperance  League, 
held  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  April  29th,  1872, 
was  the  Hev.  C.  S.  Adam  von  Sueltema,  of 
Holland,  who  in  the  course  of  his  address  gave 
a repoi’t  of  the  work  done  in  his  own  country, 
from  which  we  learn  that  Amsterdam  had  its 
total  abstinence  society,  a Band  of  Hope  consist- 
ing of  more  than  2000  children,  a temperance 
hall — built  on  the  plan  of  Mrs.  Wightman’s 
at  Shrewsbury — with  its  Sunday-schools  and 
other  educational  agencies.  The  towns  of 
Groningen,  Zwolle,  &c.,  had  their  little  bands 
of  total  abstainers  and  workers,  who  eagerly 
read  and  translated  into  the  Dutch  language 
the  sermons  preached  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  Spurgeon’s  Tabernacle, 
&c.,  and  also  many  of  the  important  speeches 
delivered  at  the  principal  meetings  of  the 
British  temperance  organizations.  Also  books, 
tracts,  temperance  songs,  &c., were  thus  brought 
before  the  people  of  Holland. 

In  1872  total  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating 
liquors  was  preached  to  the  French  by  a pastor 
of  the  French  National  Heformed  Church — 
M.  De  Colleville,  D.D.,  but  that  doctrine  was 
not  accepted  by  his  hearers.  On  the  12th  of 
May,  1872,  a more  successful  effort  was  made 
to  establish  a French  Temperance  Association, 
the  first  meeting  being  held  on  that  date  under 
the  presidency,  pro  tempore,  of  M.  Barth. 
The  object  of  the  meeting  was  simply  to  or- 
ganize a committee  of  management  and  a 
council  composed  of  laymen  as  well  as  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession.  This  action 
was  taken  after  the  publication  of  the  report 
of  discussions  between  the  anuy  surgeons,  &c., 
on  the  results  of  intemperance  in  the  French 
army  dining  the  recent  war,  when  the  fact 
was  fully  established  that  France  did  not 
merit  the  reputation  she  had  so  long  enjoyed, 
that  of  being  a wine- producing  but  sober 
country, — the  facts  contained  in  the  aforesaid 
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report  tending  to  indicate  something  the  very 
reverse  of  this. 

During  the  session  of  1872,  no  less  than  six 
bills  relating  to  tlie  liquor  traffic  were  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  only  one  of 
these  which  became  law  was  the  bill  brought 
in  by  the  government.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl 
of  Kimberley,  April  16th,  and  after  many 
modihcations,  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1872.  It  did  not  receive 
either  the  approval  or  support  of  the  temper- 
ance organizations,  as  they  believed  it  was 
“ utterly  inadequate  to  meet  the  terrible  evils 
with  which  it  proposed  to  grapple,  and  scarcely 
worth  the  suppoi  t or  opposition  of  temperance 
reformers.” 

Had  they  fully  realized  its  scope  and  power 
they  would  most  assuredly  have  given  it  their 
most  strenuous  opposition.  This  act,  known 
as  the  “ Kimberley  Act,”  not  only  made  it 
more  difficult  to  obtain  the  grant  of  a new 
license,  but  also  made  it  still  more  difficult  to 
obtain  the  withdrawal  of  an  old  one,  and 
seemed  to  be  expressly  framed  to  render  the 
forfeiture  of  a license,  even  upon  repeated  con- 
victions of  the  holder  of  it,  almost  an  impossi- 
bility, as  it  gave  the  owner  of  the  house  sum- 
mary powers  for  ejecting  the  tenant  at  the 
very  last  moment,  and  allowed  him  to  sub- 
stitute a fresh  one.  Heavier  penalties  were 
inflicted  upon  the  victims  of  the  traffic — those 
convicted  for  drunkenness, — but  hardly  any 
provision  was  made  for  the  conviction  of  those 
who  made  them  drunk.  A number  of  clauses 
were  inserted  with  the  ostensible  object  of  re- 
pressing adulteration,  but  these  were  of  little 
or  no  benefit  to  the  general  public. 

The  act  also  curtailed  the  hours  of  sale,  and 
gave  discretionary  powers  to  the  magistrates, 
so  that  they  could  fix  the  hours  of  closing  in 
their  own  immediate  districts  at  either  nine, 
ten,  or  eleven  o’clock  at  night, — a privilege 
which  Liverpool  and  a number  of  other  towns 
took  advantage  of,  and  closed  public-houses 
at  nine  on  Sunday  nights  with  beneficial 
results. 

In  order  to  give  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing 
Bill  aid  and  encouragement,  tlie  executive  of 
the  Central  Association  for  Stopping  the  Sale 
of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Sunday  deemed  it 
prudent  to  make  no  attempt  to  introduce 
their  bill  in  the  session  of  1873,  and  acted 
accordingly. 

The  parliamentary  session  of  1873  was  pro- 


ductive of  no  useful  legislation  on  the  drink 
question,  and  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  tem- 
perance were  doomed  to  disappointment  in 
the  results  of  the  general  election  of  1874. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Irish  Sun- 
day Closing  Association  were  in  the  midst  of 
maturing  their  arrangements  for  bringing 
public  opinion  to  bear  upon  parliament,  when, 
on  the  24th  of  January,  1874,  the  startling  in- 
telligence of  the  dissolution  of  parliament  was 
announced.  The  committee  at  once  took  steps 
to  bring  the  subject  of  Sunday  closing  pro- 
minently before  the  electors,  and  as  one  means 
drew  up  an  address  to  the  “electors  of  Ire- 
land,” which  was  advertised  in  the  leading 
Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork  newspapers,  besides 
being  issued  as  a handbill  and  placard,  50,000 
copies  of  the  former  and  10,000  of  the  latter 
being  immediately  distributed  in  every  part 
of  Ireland.  Circulars  were  also  sent  to  every 
known  friend  of  the  movement,  asking  them 
to  make  the  question  a test  one  with  candi- 
dates; and  the  agent  and  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation were  actively  engaged  in  trying  to 
rouse  friends  in  different  localities  to  a due 
sense  of  the  importance  of  immediate  action. 
During  the  short  period  covered  by  the  elec- 
tion the  most  incessant  and  arduous  work  was 
maintained;  and  although  the  cause  lost  some 
of  its  most  prominent  supporters,  including 
Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  Mr  Jonathan  Pirn,  Sir 
Thomas  M‘Clure,  and  Lord  Claud  Hamilton, 
the  general  result  was  highly  satisfactory.  On 
a careful  analysis  of  the  result  of  the  election 
being  made,  it  was  found  that  between  sixty 
and  seventy  members  had  been  returned  who 
were  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  Sunday 
closing,  whilst  about  fifteen  only  could  be  set 
down  as  absolutely  hostile,  the  remainder 
maintaining  neutrality  on  various  grounds. 

In  February,  1874,  the  new,  or  “Publicans’ 
Parliament,”  as  it  was  afterwards  termed  by 
some,  was  the  response  of  the  country  to  the 
interference  of  the  previous  one  with  the 
claims  and  privileges  of  the  drink-selling  and 
drink-loving  portion  of  the  electoi's. 

In  the  speech  from  the  throne  it  was  clearly 
stated  that  a revision  of  recent  legislation  on 
this  subject  was  at  once  to  be  made.  Im- 
mediately after  this  announcement,  the  new 
home-secretary  (Mr.  Eichard  Assheton  Cross) 
was  waited  upon  by  deputations  from  pub- 
licans, brewers,  and  beer-sellei-s,  who  laid  a 
full  statement  of  their  views  before  the  eov- 
ernment.  The  home-secretary  replied  that 
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the  measure  to  be  brought  forward  would  be 
framed  iu  the  interests  of  the  public  and  not 
of  the  publicans;  but  to  what  extent  this  was 
so  the  sequel  fully  proved,  for  most  assuredly 
the  drink -sellers’  interests  were  considered 
most.  On  the  18th  of  April,  1874,  a deputation 
from  the  friends  of  temperance  was  iutroduced 
to  the  home-secretai’y  by  Mr.  Hugh  Birley, 
M.P.,  who  was  supported  by  Sir  Thomas 
Bazeley,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  E.  G.  Davenport, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  William  Whitworth,  M.P. 
Mr.  Cross  stated  some  of  his  objections  to 
Sunday  closing,  which  were  met,  and  further 
infoiTuation  given,  by  the  honorary  secretaries 
of  the  Central  Association  and  others.  After 
this  interview  preparations  were  made  for 
carrying  on  the  agitation,  and  pressing  the 
English  Sunday  Closing  Bill  before  the  House 
of  Commons. 

In  due  course  the  government  measure  was 
introduced,  and  its  character  was  such  that  it 
met  with  considerable  opposition,  not  only 
from  the  combined  forces  of  the  temperance 
party,  but  from  quarters  most  unexpected. 
The  second  reading  was  only  carried  by  the 
government  consenting  to  leave  the  hours  of 
sale  an  open  question  to  be  afterwards  dealt 
with.  Petitions  were  poured  into  the  house 
from  all  sides  against  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment; nevertheless  the  bill,  in  a modified 
form,  was  passed,  and  the  result  was  an  im- 
mediate opening  of  the  floodgates  of  drunken- 
ness, vice,  and  immorality. 

By  this  measure  three  miles  was  fixed  as 
the  minimum  distance  to  qualify  a man  to  be 
considered  a bona-fide  traveller,  and  the  effect 
of  this,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
railway-stations,  was  to  increase  the  number 
of  Suuday-drinkers  enormously.  The  limita- 
tion of  the  powers  of  the  magistrates  in  the 
granting  of  grocers’  licenses  was  also  a fruitful 
source  of  evil,  inasmuch  as  localities  previously 
free  from  public-houses  and  beer-shops,  and 
remarkable  for  order  and  sobriety,  were  made 
quite  the  reverse,  as  large  numbers  of  shop- 
keepers became  traffickers  in  intoxicating 
liquors;  and  the  law  was  such,  that  if  the 
applicant  was  a person  of  good  character,  and 
his  house  sufficiently  rated,  the  magistrates 
had  no  power  to  refuse  the  license,  even  though 
all  the  other  householders  in  the  district  should 
petition  against  it. 

As  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  had  declined  to 
enter  upon  another  parliamentary  contest,  and 
retired  at  the  general  election  in  1874,  the 


executive  of  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Associa- 
tion had  to  select  a new  leader,  and  find  mem- 
bers to  endorse  their  bill.  The  choice  fell 
upon  Professor  Kichard  Smytli,  M.P.  for 
Londonderry,  who  promptly  responded  to  the 
invitation  by  consenting  to  take  whatever 
place  the  committee  assigned  to  him.  Im- 
mediately upon  the  opening  of  parliament  in 
March,  1874,  the  Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill 
was  introduced,  and  was  endoi’sed  by  Mr.  R. 
Smyth,  the  O’Conor  Don,  Viscount  Crichton, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Redmond,  Mr.  T.  A.  Dickson,  Mr. 
Edmund  Dease,  Mr.  William  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  J.  P.  Corry. 

Thus  every  political  and  religious  party  iu 
the  country  was  represented.  The  date  fixed 
for  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  May  5th. 
On  the  1st  of  that  month,  a deputation,  con- 
sisting of  twenty-seven  members  of  parlia- 
ment and  others,  waited  upon  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  Bart.,  M.P.,  chief  secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  was  introduced  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Colonel  Taylor.  A memorial,  entering 
minutely  into  the  position  of  the  question, 
and  representing  the  state  of  public  opinion 
on  the  subject,  was  read  by  Mr.  Henry  Wig- 
ham,  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries  of  the  Irish 
Sunday  Closing  Associatiou,aud  was  supported 
by  Professor  Smyth  and  several  members  of 
parliament  and  other  gentlemen. 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  replied  in  terms 
that  were  so  ambiguously  worded  as  to  convey 
no  definite  promises,  but  yet  appeared  to  be 
favourable  to  the  movement.  His  subsequent 
action  in  the  matter,  however,  pi’oved  how 
vain  and  futile  are  the  hopes  grounded  upon 
the  utterances  of  government  officials.  On  the 
5th  of  May  there  was  a large  attendance  of 
Irish  member's,  but  other  business  prevented 
the  introduction  of  Professor  Smyth’s  bill  thaf 
night,  or  even  that  session.  After  consulting 
his  friends  Mr.  Smyth  withdrew  the  bill,  and 
placed  an  abstract  resolution,  covering  the 
principle  of  Sunday  closing,  on  the  notice  paper 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Friday,  May  8th, 
was  fixed  upon,  when,  in  a speech  of  remark- 
able ability.  Professor  Smyth  put  the  move- 
ment on  an  impregnable  basis,  and  gained  the 
admiration  (if  not  the  votes)  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  house.  The  motion  was  ably  sup- 
ported by  the  O’Conor  Don,  Messrs.  T.  A. 
Dickson  and  T.  Connolly,  whilst  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach,  Lord  Charles  Beresford,  Mr. 
Phillip  Callan,  and  Major  O’Gorman  spoke 
against  it.  Many  hon.  members  who  were 
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present  on  the  5th  of  May  did  not  expect 
that  the  question  would  be  again  introduced 
that  session,  and  had  left  town,  yet,  as  it  was, 
forty-two  Irish  members  voted  and  paired  for 
the  motion,  and  only  ten  against. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Wilson,  M.P.  for  Hull,  agreed 
to  take  charge  of  the  English  Sunday  Closing 
Bill,  and  introduce  it  during  the  session  of 
1874.  The  bill  was  read  a first  time  on  the 
16th  of  April,  and  the  second  reading  fixed 
for  May  6th,  but  was  postponed  until  the  26th 
of  June.  On  that  date  Mr.  Wilson  was  pre- 
vented from  being  present  owing  to  the  death 
of  a relative,  therefore  it  was  put  down  on  the 
notice  paper  for  July  10th.  The  pressure  on 
the  time  of  the  house  at  this  advanced  period 
of  the  session  was  so  great  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  success,  and  the  bill  was  accordingly 
withdrawn  on  the  14th  July. 

During  the  parliamentary  sessions  of  1875 
and  1876  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  introduced  his 
Permissive  Bill,  and  interesting  debates  were 
held  on  the  motion  for  the  second  reading. 
In  both  instances  he  was  defeated,  the  majority 
against  the  bill  in  1875  being  285,  and  in  the 
following  year  218,  so  that  a large  proportion 
of  the  members  of  parliament  were  opposed 
to  the  measure. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1875,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Wilson  introduced  his  English  Sunday  Closing 
Bill  for  the  second  time,  and  Tuesday,  June 
2d,  was  fixed  for  the  second  reading,  but  the 
Irish  Sunday  Closing  Bill  having  been  talked 
out  by  Mr.  Wheelhouse,  M.P.  for  Leeds,  on 
the  5th  of  May,  it  was  resolved  by  the  friends 
of  the  English  measure  to  give  the  promoters 
of  the  Irish  bill  a chance  to  resume  their 
debate  on  the  2d  of  June.  The  English  bill 
was  therefore  postponed  to  the  30th  June,  and 
again  further  postponed  to  July  28th,  when 
it  was  withdrawn  in  favour  of  the  Government 
Shipping  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Seamen. 
During  the  course  of  this  session  of  parliament 
3313  petitions,  with  371,254  signatures,  were 
presented  in  favour  of  the  English  and  Irish 
Sunday  Closing  Bills. 

In  order  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  house- 
holders of  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick, 
Watei'ford,  and  Londonderry,  a house-to- 
house  canvass  was  carefully  carried  out,  with 
tlie  result  as  at  top  of  next  column.  This 
canvass  attracted  universal  attention,  not  only 
throughout  Ireland,  but  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. I he  petition  movement  was  also  carried 
on  with  vigour  and  earnestness  beyond  any 
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previous  effort.  In  all,  247,053  Irish  peti- 
tioners prayed  that  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill 
might  become  law;  48  corpoi-ations and  boards 
of  town  councillors  and  117  boards  of  guar- 
dians prayed  to  the  same  effect — these  being 
supported  by  70,000  English  petitioners. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Li- 
censed Grocers  and  Vintners’  Society  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  this  petition  movement, 
during  the  whole  of  the  session  only  eighty- 
eight  petitions,  with  66,195  names  attached, 
were  presented  against  the  bill.  Under  the 
auspices  and  by  the  direction  of  the  Irish 
Temperance  League,  public  meetings  were 
held  at  Belfast,  Armagh,  Coleraine,  Lurgan, 
Dungannon,  Ballymoney,  and  other  towns.  A 
great  working-men’s  demonstration  was  held 
in  Phoenix  Park,  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  M. 
Sullivan,  M.P.,  and  attended  by  over  10,000 
working  men. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  1876,  viz. 
February  8th,  Professor  Smyth  gave  notice 
that  on  the  following  day  he  would  move  for 
leave  to  introduce  his  bill,  which  was  read  a 
first  time  on  Wednesday,  February  9th;  but 
the  ballot  gave  a most  unfavourable  date  and 
position  for  the  second  reading,  and  after 
fruitless  efforts  to  secure  a better  position,  the 
bill  was  withdrawn.  Professor  Smyth  giving 
notice  of  his  intention  to  take  the  sense  of  the 
house  on  the  following  resolution:  “That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  house  it  is  expedient  that 
the  law  which  forbids  the  generjil  sale  of  in- 
toxicating drinks  during  a portion  of  Sunday 
in  Ireland  should  be  amended,  so  as  to  extend 
to  the  whole  of  that  day.” 

On  the  evening  of  May  12th,  the  most 
memorable  debate  in  the  history  of  the  agita- 
tion took  place.  The  Irish  members  mustered 
in  great  foi’ce,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
entire  representation  being  in  the  house.  Pro- 
fessor Smyth  displayed  most  remarkable  abil- 
ity and  power  in  opening  the  debate,  and  was 
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I Mother  Stewart,  Ohio,  Pres,  of  Springfield  Women's  League,  a remarkable  Worker  in  the  "Women’s  Whisky  War.”  c Mrs.  1£.  J. 

THOMPSON,  Hillsboro,  Ohio.  Originator  of  the  "Women’s  Whisky  War."  3 Mrs.  SUSANNAH  1*.  Pl-XK,  New  York.  4 Mrs.  ANNIE 
WiTTENMEYER,  Pennsylvania,  first  Pres,  of  Woman’s  National  Christian  Temp.  Union.  5 Mrs.  LUCY  Wiiim  Haves,  wife  of 

cx*Presidcnt  of  United  States.  6 Miss  FRANCES  E.  Willard,  Illinois,  Corresponding  Secy.  Woman's  National  Christian 

Temp.  Union.  7 Mrs.  MARY  H.  HUNT,  lioston,  Massacliusetts,  Superintendent  of  U.S.  Woman's  M’orld  Christian  Temp.  Union. 
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admirably  supported  by  the  O’Conor  Don,  who 
seconded  the  motion.  Sir  Michael  Ilicks- 
Beach,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  delivered 
a laboured  speech  against  the  resolution,  and 
concluded  by  announcing  that  the  government 
would  be  prepared,  if  the  motion  were  with- 
drawn, to  introduce  a bill  by  which  two  hours 
would  be  taken  ofi'  the  i^resent  hours  of  sale. 
But  this  proposal  met  with  a very  cold  recep- 
tion, and  Mr.  A.  M.  Sullivan,  M.P.  for  Louth, 
made  a most  telling  speech  in  favour  of  the 
motion.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  Bright 
M.P.  for  Birmingham,  who  delivered  one  of 
the  best  speeches  he  had  uttered  for  some 
years,  concluding  with  an  emphatic  appeal  to 
the  government  to  choose  whom  they  would 
obey  — “ the  banded  conspiracy  of  English 
drink -sellers,  or  the  eloquent  voice  of  the 
whole  Irish  nation;”  while  Mr.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone practically  closed  the  debate  in  a strongly 
sympathetic  speech.  The  division  took  place 
at  half-past  twelve  o’clock  on  the  morning  of 
the  13th  of  May,  the  result  being:  For  the 
resolution,  224;  against  it,  167; — majority  for 
total  Sunday  closing,  57.  The  effect  of  the 
debate  and  division  was  electrical.  Next  day 
“the  defeat  of  the  ministry”  was  the  leading 
topic  of  evei-y  newspaper  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  whole  question  was  at  once  elevated  into 
the  region  not  only  of  practical  but  immediate 
politics. 

After  ascertaining  that  the  government 
would  neither  introduce  a bill  nor  promise  to 
afford  facilities  for  doing  so,  Mr.  Smyth  gave 
notice  that  he  would  reintroduce  his  bill,  and 
despite  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Callan,  it  was 
introduced  and  read  a first  time  on  the  14th 
of  June,  1876,  and  July  12th  fixed  for  the 
second  reading.  When  Mr.  Smyth  made  his 
motion  for  the  second  reading.  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  rose  almost  immediately  after, 
and  made  the  announcement  that  the  govern- 
ment intended  to  accept  the  division  of  the 
12th  of  May  as  equivalent  to  a division  on  the 
second  reading,  and  that  consequently  they 
would  not  oppose  the  bill  at  that  stage.  He, 
however,  intimated  that  if  the  bill  went  fur- 
ther, it  would  be  his  duty  to  introduce  certain 
amendments  not  then  specified.  Mr.  Gladstone 
having  spoken  in  approval  of  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  government,  the  opposition,  led 
on  by  Mr.  P.  Callan,  proceeded  in  an  endea- 
vour to  talk  out  the  bill;  but  the  effort  was 
not  succe.ssful,  and  the  second  reading  was 
carried  without  a division. 


Mr.  Smyth  now  set  himself  with  great  de- 
termination to  accomplish  two  ends : first,  to 
force  the  government  to  declare  their  policy 
by  laying  the  proposed  amendments  on  the 
table;  and  second,  to  secure  a day  for  com- 
mittee. 

When  the  government  amendments  were 
laid  before  the  house,  they  were  found  to  con- 
tain the  following  provisions: — They  proposed 
to  exempt  all  cities  and  towns  of  over  10,000 
inhabitants  from  the  operation  of  the  bill,  and 
in  these  places  to  close  all  public-houses  at 
7 P.M.  instead  of  9 p.m.  as  at  that  time.  The 
following  cities  and  towns  would  thus  have 
been  exempt : Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick, 
Derry, Waterford,  Kingstown,  Galway,  Drog- 
heda, Dundalk,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Clonmel, 
Queenstown,  Lurgan,  Newry,  Sligo.  In  all 
seventeen  cities  and  towns,  with  a population 
of  765,579,  would  have  been  exempted.  The 
remainder  of  Ireland,  with  a population  of 
4,646,798,  would  have  been  placed  under  the 
provisions  of  Mr.  Smyth’s  bill.  Nineteen 
counties  would  have  been  totally  freed  from 
the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday,  and  ten  others 
would  have  been  free,  with  the  exception  of 
one  town  in  each  county,  and  three  counties 
would  have  had  two  towns  each  excepted. 
They  further  proposed  to  limit  the  operation 
of  the  bill  to  a period  of  three  years. 

These  proposals  were  rejected  by  the  friends 
and  advocates  of  Sunday  closing,  who  resolved 
to  fight  for  total  and  unconditional  closing. 
Large  and  important  meetings  were  held  in 
Belfast,  Newry,  Lurgan,  and  others  of  the 
exempted  towns,  at  which  vigorous  protesta- 
tions were  made  against  the  government  pro- 
posals. The  publicans  of  Galway,  to  the  num- 
ber of  over  one  hundred,  joined  in  the  protest, 
the  press  being  also  singularly  unanimous  in 
condemnation  of  the  government  amendments. 
On  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  being 
formally  made  on  Wednesday,  August  2, 1876, 
the  opposition  succeeded  in  talking  out  the 
measure.  As  it  was  deemed  utterly  impossible 
to  proceed  further  with  the  measure  at  that 
period  of  the  session,  Mr.  Smyth  withdrew  it, 
giving  notice  of  his  intention  to  renew  the 
struggle  next  session. 

We  now  come  to  a most  remarkable  period 
in  the  history  of  the  movement  in  America. 
Much  as  was  the  excitement  created  by  the 
Washingtonian  movement  of  1840,  this  new 
development  created  an  amount  of  popular 
interest,  and  led  to  results  beyond  all  previous 
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efforts.  It  was  coiiiraeiiced  iu  a singular 
manner,  and  was  both  novel  and  exciting  in 
its  operations. 

In  or  about  the  year  1833  a drunkard’s 
wife  was  struggling  to  clothe,  feed,  and  edu- 
cate her  five  helpless  children.  Notwithstand- 
ing abuse  and  want,  we  .are  told  that  this  was 
a home  of  prayer.  Finally  Mrs.  Lewis,  with 
other  women,  paid  a visit  to  the  saloon- 
keeper who  sold  her  husband  drink,  and  they 
prayed  with  and  for  him,  beseeching  him  to 
give  up  his  cruel  business.  Their  prayers 
were  answered,  the  husband  was  reclaimed, 
and  the  result  seen  after  many  days. 

In  December,  1873  (forty  ye.ars  afterwards) 
Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  son  of  the  above-named — then 
a prominent  educator  of  the  country — was 
visiting  Hillsboro,  a bttle  town  in  Ohio,  where 
he  told  the  people  the  blessed  i-esults  of  his 
mother’s  j)rayers,  and  asked  any  who  were 
willing  to  follow  her  example  to  rise.  Nearly 
every  person  in  the  house  rose.  A meeting 
was  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning. 

Dr.  Lewis  was  a guest  at  the  mansion  of 
ex-Governor  Trimble,  father  of  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Thompson,  “ a most  cultivated,  devoted, 
Christian  woman,  mother  of  eight  children.” 
Mrs.  Thompson  was  not  present  at  the  lec- 
ture, but  “ prepared,”  as  she  writes,  “ as  those 
who  watch  for  the  morning,  for  the  first  gray 
light  upon  this  dark  night  of  sorrow.  Few 
comments  were  made  in  our  house  upon  this 
new  line  of  policy  until  after  bi'eakfast  the 
next  morning,  when,  just  as  we  gathered  about 
the  hearthstone,  my  daughter  Mary  said  very 
gently,  ‘ Mother,  will  you  go  to  the  meeting 
this  morningP  Hesitatingly  I replied,  ‘I 
don’t  know  yet  what  I shall  do.’  My  hus- 
band, fully  appreciating  the  responsibility  of 
the  moment,  s.aid:  ‘ Children,  let  us  leave  your 
mother  alone,  for  you  know  where  she  goes 
with  all  vexed  questions,’  and  pointing  to  the 
old  family  Bible,  left  the  room.  The  awful 
responsibility  of  the  step  that  I must  needs 
next  take  was  wonderfully  relieved  by  thought 
of  the  ‘ cloudy  pillar  ’ and  ‘ parted  waters  ’ of 
the  past;  hence,  with  confidence,  I was  .about 
turning  my  eye  of  faith  ‘ up  to  the  hills  ’ from 
whence  had  come  my  help,  when,  in  response 
to  a gentle  tap  at  my  door,  I met  my  dear 
Mary,  who,  with  her  Bible  in  h.and  and  te.ar- 
ful  eye,  said:  ‘Mother,  I opened  to  the  146th 
Psalm,  and  I believe  it  is  for  you.’  She  with- 
drew, and  I sat  down  to  read  the  wonderful 


message  from  God.  As  I read  what  I had  so 
often  read  before,  the  Spirit  so  strangely  ‘ took 
of  the  things  of  God’  and  showed  me  new 
meaning,  I no  longer  hesitated,  but,  in  the 
strength  thus  imparted,  started  to  the  scene  of 
action. 

“ Upon  entering  the  church  I was  startled 
to  find  myself  chosen  their  leader.  The  old 
Bible  was  taken  down  from  the  desk,  and  the 
146th  Psalm  read.  Mrs.  Gener.al  M‘Dowell, 
by  request,  led  in  prayer,  and,  although  she 
had  never  before  heard  her  own  voice  in  a 
public  prayer,  on  this  occasion  ‘the  tongue  of 
fire  ’ sat  upon  her,  and  all  were  deeply  afiected, 
Ml’S.  Cowdan,  our  Methodist  minister’s  wife, 
was  then  requested  to  sing  to  a famdiar  air, 

‘ Give  to  the  winds  thy  fears, 

Hope  and  be  undismayed; 

God  hears  thy  sighs  and  counts  thy  tears; 

He  will  lift  up  thy  head ; ’ 

and  whilst  thus  engaged  the  women  (seventy- 
five  in  number)  fell  in  line,  two  and  two,  and 
jDi’oceeded  first  to  the  drug-stores  and  then  to 
the  hotels  and  saloons.” 

“Thus  this  first  brave,  consecrated  com- 
pany went  out  to  do  duty  for  God  and  hu- 
manity in  the  Women’s  Crusade.  Till  the 
middle  of  the  following  June  they  visited  the 
saloons  almost  daily.  One  man,  a druggist, 
selling  illegally,  and  refusing  to  discontinue,  a 
‘ tabernacle  ’ was  built  in  front  of  his  store, 
where,  day  after  day,  the  women  held  a con- 
tinuous prayer-meeting  from  early  morn  till 
late  at  night.  An  injunction  was  procured  by 
him  through  the  courts,  and  the  women  sued 
for  $19,000  damages,  resulting  in  good,  be- 
cause it  arrested  the  attention  of  the  entire 
country.  This  del.ayed  the  street  work,  as  the 
women  did  not  desire  to  defy  the  law,  but 
oth  er  temperance  work  was  actively  engaged  in” 
(Amenca7i  Centennial  Volume,  pp.  706-708). 

From  the  same  source  we  le.ai’n  th.at  two 
days  .after  Dr.  Lewis  first  spoke  iu  Hillsboro 
on  “ Our  Girls,”  he  lectured  in  Washington 
Court-house,an  ad  j oining  town,  where  he  t.alked 
after  the  same  manner.  The  next  day  a large 
comp.any  assembled  in  the  church, and  asimilar 
pl.an  of  .action  w.as  determined  upon,  Mrs.  M. 
G.  Carpenter  being  chosen  president.  She 
drew  up  an  appe.al,  which  was  afterwards  used 
iu  m.any  other  states  as  well  as  iu  Ohio.  On 
the  following  morning,  after  an  hour  of  j^r.ayer, 
“ forty-four  women  filed  slowly  and  solemnly 
down  the  aisle  of  the  church,  and  st.arted  forth 
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upon  their  strange  mission  with  fear  and 
trembling,  while  the  male  portion  of  the  audi- 
ence remained  at  the  church  to  pray  for  the 
success  of  this  new  undertaking,  the  tollin£r  of 
the  church -bell  keeping  time  to  the  solemn 
march  of  the  women  as  they  wended  their  way 
to  the  first  drug-store  on  the  list  (the  number 
of  places  within  the  city  limits  where  intoxi- 
cating drinks  were  sold  was  fourteen — eleven 
saloons  and  three  drug-stores).  Here,  as  in 
every  place,  they  entered  singing, every  woman 
taking  up  the  sacred  strain  as  she  crossed  the 
threshold.  This  was  followed  by  the  reading 
of  the  appeal  and  prayer,  then  earnest  plead- 
ing to  desist  from  their  soul-destroying  traflSc 
and  to  sign  the  dealers’  pledge. 

“ Thus,  all  the  day  long,  going  from  j^lace  to 
place,  without  stopping  even  for  dinner  or 
lunch,  till  five  o’clock,  meeting  with  no  marked 
success;  but  invariable  courtesy  was  extended 
them. 

‘‘The  next  day  an  increased  number  of 
women  went  forth,  leaving  the  men  in  the 
church  in  prayer  all  day  long.  On  this  day 
the  contest  really  began,  and  at  the  first  place 
the  dooi-s  were  found  locked.  With  hearts  full 
of  compassion  the  women  knelt  in  the  snow 
upon  the  pavement  to  plead  for  the  divine 
influence  upon  the  heart  of  the  liquor-dealer, 
and  there  held  theirfirst  sti’eet  prayer-meeting. 

“ The  Sabbath  was  devoted  to  a union  mass- 
meeting. Monday,  December  21st,  is  one  long 
to  be  remembered  in  Washington  as  the  day 
upon  which  occurred  the  first  surrender  ever 
made  by  a liquor-dealer  of  his  stock  of  liquors 
of  every  kind  and  variety  to  the  women,  in 
answer  to  their  prayers  and  entreaties,  and  by 
them  poured  into  the  street.  Nearly  a thousand 
men,  women,  and  children  witnessed  the  ming- 
ling of  beer,  ale,  wine,  and  whisky  as  they  filled 
the  gutters  and  were  drunk  up  by  the  earth, 
while  bells  were  ringing,  men  and  boys  shout- 
ing, and  women  singing  and  praying  to  God 
who  had  given  the  victory, 

“ On  the  fourth  day  the  campaign  reached 
its  height,  the  town  being  filled  with  visitors 
from  the  adjoining  villages  and  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Another  public  surrender,  and  another 
pouring  into  the  street  of  a larger  stock  of 
liquors  than  on  the  previous  day,  and  more 
intense  excitement  and  enthusiasm. 

“In  eight  days  all  the  saloons,  eleven  in 
number,  liad  been  closed,  and  the  three  drug- 
stores pledged  to  sell  only  on  prescription. 

“ Early  in  the  third  week  the  discouraging 


intelligence  came  that  a new  man  had  taken 
out  a license  to  sell  liquor  in  one  of  the  deserted 
saloons,  and  that  he  was  backed  by  a whisky 
house  in  Cincinnati  to  the  amount  of  $5000  to 
break  down  this  movement.  On  Wednesday, 
January  14th,  the  whisky  was  uuloailed  at 
his  room.  About  forty  women  who  were  on 
the  ground  followed  the  liquor  in,  and  re- 
mained holding  an  uninterrupted  prayer-meet- 
ing all  day  and  until  eleven  o’clock  at  night. 

“ The  next  day — bitterly  cold — was  spent  in 
the  same  place  and  manner,  without  fire  or 
chairs,  two  hours  of  that  time  the  women  being 
locked  in  while  the  proprietor  was  off  attend- 
ing a trial.  On  the  following  day,  the  coldest 
of  all  the  winter  of  1874,the  women  were  locked 
out,  and  stood  on  the  street,  holding  religious 
services  all  day  long. 

“Next  morning  a tabernacle  was  built  in 
the  street,  just  in  front  of  the  house,  and  was 
occupied  for  the  double  purpose  of  watching 
and  prayer  during  the  day,  but  before  night 
the  sheriff  closed  the  saloon,  and  the  proprietor 
sui’rendei'ed. 

“A  short  time  after,  on  a dying  bed,  this 
four-days’  liquor-seller  sent  for  some  of  these 
women,  telling  them  their  songs  and  prayers 
had  never  ceased  to  ring  in  his  eai's,  and  urg- 
ing them  to  pray  again  in  his  behalf;  so  he 
passed  away.” 

When  Dr.  Lewis  visited  the  town,  about 
a month  after,  he  was  met  by  1000  persons, 
with  a baud  of  music,  when  drinkers  and 
Christians  testified  their  joy  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  liquor  traffic.  From  here  the  work 
spread  from  town  to  town. 

In  Wayuesburg,  where  there  had  been  open 
saloons  for  seventy-six  years,  every  one  was 
closed. 

In  Xenia,  a city  of  10,000  people,  the  women 
laboured  untiringly  for  six  weeks,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  week  twenty-five  out  of 
forty-seven  saloons  were  closed.  One  saloon- 
keeper met  them  with  strong  opposition,  hav- 
ing fiddling  and  dancing  going  on  during  the 
prayem.  He  was  sujjported  by  wholesale 
dealers,  who  promised  him  liquors  free  of  cost 
as  long  as  the  struggle  lasted. 

Hour  after  hour  the  women,  keeping  guard 
on  three  sides  of  the  house,  continued  their 
singing  and  praying,  until  at  last  the  man  was 
wearied,  and,  amid  the  ringing  of  church- 
bells,  and  the  laughing  and  crying,  singing 
and  thanksgiving  of  the  people,  barrels  of 
beer,  whisky,  and  brandy  were  poured  together 
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into  the  street.  He  at  once  opened  a meat 
market,  and  was  well  patronized. 

In  Elysia,  where  there  were  sixteen  saloons, 
a great  work  was  done.  At  the  first  surrender 
Mother  Monteith,  a very  aged,  frail  woman, 
and  a most  exemplary  Presbyterian,  prayed 
before  the  multitude  like  one  inspired. 

In  Madisonville  three  saloon-keepers  tried 
to  drive  them  away  by  flooding  the  side- 
walks with  water;  but  the  neighbours  tore  up 
their  carpets,  and  brought  them  to  cover  the 
pavement  where  the  godly  women  knelt. 

Ill  the  larger  cities  the  work  was  more  diffi- 
cult In  Columbus,  the  capital  of  the  state, 
the  press  was  opjiosed  to  the  crusade,  yet  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  S.  V.  Hessellum  the 
women  laboured  heroically  day  after  day  for 
several  weeks.  An  invitation  was  given  to 
the  public  to  attend  the  opening  of  a saloon 
where  “ crusade  water”  was  to  be  given  away, 
and  hither  the  crusaders  went  The  proprietor 
was  so  angry  that  in  his  rage  he  seized  the 
president  and  injuriously  assaulted  her.  He 
was  arrested,  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
woman  he  had  insulted  was  released. 

In  Cincinnati  forty-three  devoted  women, 
led  by  Mrs.  S.  K.  Leavitt,  the  wife  of  a clergy- 
man, were  publicly  arrested  for  obstructing 
the  sidewalk,  and  lodged  in  jail.  Here,  with 
the  spirit  of  their  Master,  they  ministered  at 
once  to  the  criminals  about  them,  telling,  as 
they  had  done  upon  the  street,  the  “old,  old 
story  of  Jesus  and  His  love.” 

In  Cleveland  a great  work  was  done.  Pledge- 
books  containing  property-holders’,  citizens’, 
and  dealers’  pledges  were  circulated,  when  over 
5000  women  signed  a pledge  neither  to  use  in- 
toxicants nor  offer  them  as  a beverage,  aud  over 
10,000  signatures  were  taken  to  the  other 
pledges.  Of  this  part  of  the  work  we  let  Mrs. 
Bolton  tell  her  own  story: — 

“The  question  was  constantly  asked,  ‘Will 
the  women  of  a conservative  city  of  150,000  go 
upon  the  streets  as  a praying  band?’  The 
liquor-dealers  said,  ‘ Send  committees  of  two 
or  three  and  we  will  talk  with  them,  but  com- 
ing in  a body  to  pray  with  us  brands  our  busi- 
ness as  disreputable.’  The  time  came  when 
the  Master  seemed  to  call  for  a mightier  power 
to  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  a company  of  heroic  women,  many  of  them 
the  wives  of  most  prominent  clergymen,  led  by 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Ingliam,  a woman  of  wonderful 
energy,  courage,  and  devotion,  said,  ‘ Here  am 
I;  the  Lord’s  will  be  done !’ 


“On  the  third  day  of  the  street  work,  the 
whisky  and  beer  interest  seemed  to  have 
awakened  to  a full  consciousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. Drinkers,  dealers,  and  roughs  gatliered 
in  large  numbers  on  the  streets  to  wait  for 
the  praying  women.  A mob,  lieaded  by  an 
organization  of  brewers,  rushed  upon  them, 
kicking  them,  striking  them  with  their  fists, 
and  hitting  them  with  brickbats.  The  women 
were  locked  in  a store  away  from  the  infuri- 
ated mob,  who,  by  the  arrival  of  more  police, 
were  dispersed,  cursing  and  yelling  as  they 
went.  The  next  day,  taking  their  lives  in 
their  hands,  a lai'ger  comp)auy  of  women  went 
out,  and  somewhat  similar  scenes  were  enacted. 
Meantime  public  meetings,  called  in  the 
churches,  were  so  crowded  that  standing  room 
could  not  be  found.  The  clergy  as  one  man 
came  to  the  front.  Business  men  left  their 
stores  and  shops,  ministers  their  studies,  aud 
a thousand  manly  men  went  to  defend  the 
praying  women.  Foremost  amongst  these 
was  Rev.  A.  J.  F.  Behrends,  and  some  others, 
whom  Cleveland  is  proud  to  honour.  The 
military  companies  were  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness,  resting  on  their  arms,  the  police 
force  was  increased,  and  the  liquor  interest 
soon  made  to  feel  that  the  city  was  not  under 
its  conti’ol.  The  mob  never  again  tried  its 
power. 

“For  three  months,  with  scarcely  a day’s 
exception,  the  praying  bands,  sometimes  with 
twenty  in  each,  woi'kiug  in  various  parts  of 
the  city,  sometimes  with  five  hundred,  quietly 
aud  silently,  two  by  two,  forming  a proces- 
sion over  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  fol- 
lowed by  scores  in  carriages  who  could  not 
bear  the  long  walks,  went  from  saloon  to 
saloon,  holding  services  where  the  proprietors 
were  willing,  and  in  wai'ehouses  which  were 
thrown  open  to  them,  or  in  vacant  lots  near 
by  when  they  were  unwilling.  Those  were 
wonderful  days,  when  a city  was  baptized  by 
continuous  prayer;  when  women,  forgetting 
the  luxury  aud  ease  of  their  homes,  went  down 
to  these  places  of  desolation  to  save  those  for 
whom  Christ  died.  Men  took  off  their  hats 
aud  often  wept  as  the  long  processions  went 
by.  Little  children  gathered  close  to  the 
singers,  and,  catching  the  words,  sang  them 
montlis  after  in  their  dingy  hovels.  Haggard 
women  bent  their  heads  as  they  murmured 
with  unutterable  sadness,  ‘ You’ve  come  too 
late  to  save  my  boy,  or  my  husband  !’  Many 
saloon-keepers  gave  up  the  business  aud  never 
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resumed  it.  Many  wliohadlostallliope because 
of  the  appetite  tliat  bound  them,  heard  witli 
joy  from  women’s  lips  the  glad  tidings  of 
freedom  in  Christ,  and  accei)ted  the  liberty  of 
the  gospel.  During  these  three  months  1100 
saloons  were  visited  again  and  again,  besides 
numerous  hotels,  wholesale  houses,  drug-stores, 
club-houses,  &c. 

“ Meantime  the  prominent  men  of  the  city, 
determined  to  enforce  the  laws,  and  using  the 
plan  of  the  government  in  ferretting  out  crime, 
employed  detectives,  and  soon  obtained  900 
indictments  against  liquor-sellers,  and  cases 
for  wronged  women  and  children,  under  the 
Adair  law,  covering  §150,000.” 

Other  states  caught  the  inspiration,  and  the 
crusade  was  carried  on  in  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  California,  Oregon, 
and  Massachusetts. 

This  important  crusade,  which  began  with 
such  enthusiasm  in  the  village  of  Hillsboi’o, 
Ohio,  at  the  end  of  1873,  had  a brief  career. 
It  spread  like  a prairie  fire  through  seven 
states  of  the  Union,  consuming  thousands  of 
bar-rooms  and  drinking  saloons;  but  like  a 
prairie  fire  it  soon  passed  away,  and  the  last 
condition  of  the  country  was  worse  than  the 
first.  Where  one  drinking  place  had  been 
blotted  out  ten  sprang  up  to  take  its  place,  so 
that  many  of  the  friends  of  tempei’ance  were 
discouraged,  and  the  enemy  mocked. 

But  the  effects  of  this  crusade  were  not  to 
be  entirely  lost  to  the  temperance  cause.  In 
the  summer  of  1874  a number  of  euei'getic 
women  gathered  for  a holiday  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Chautauqua,  and  there  decided  that 
the  idea  embodied  in  the  Woman’s  Crusade 
should  not  die.  They  held  a meeting,  ap- 
pointed committees,  decided  upon  a plan  of 
organization,  and  issued  a call  for  a grand 
national  convention,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Cleveland  on  the  18th  November,  1874.  The 
result  was  that  delegates  from  almost  every 
state  in  the  Union  met  in  that  city.  They 
framed  a constitution,  adopted  the  name  of 
the  Woman’s  National  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  elected  as  their  ])ermanent  officers 
Mrs.  Annie  Wittenmeyer of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
sident, Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  of  Illinois, 
corresponding  secretary,  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Ing- 
ham of  Ohio,  treasurer.  The  methods  of  this 
new  organization  included  the  old  crusade 
plan  of  prayer  and  persuasion,  but  they  added 
three  new  features  which  have  proved  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  development  of  the 
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I organization.  They  arranged  that  each  local 
society  should  be  a miniature  of  the  iiational 
organization,  that  a jjaper  should  be  estab- 
lished, aiul  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to' 
the  women  of  the  whole  world.  At  the 
Newark  Convention  of  1876  the  advocacy  of 
women’s  suffrage  was  added  to  the  objects  of 
the  Union. 

And  what  are  the  results  of  this  modern 
crusade  by  women  since  its  conception  six- 
teen years  ago  in  the  city  of  Cleveland?  Its 
members  visit  j)risons  and  poorhouses,  and 
exhort  the  unfortunate  to  repentance  and  new 
effort;  they  establish  homes  and  hospitals  for 
inebriates ; they  seek  to  banish  alcoholic  liquor 
from  fairs,  encampments,  and  exhibitions, 
by  providing  wholesome  refreshments;  they 
seek  to  influence  public  opinion  by  lectures 
and  conventions ; and  they  have  despatched 
missionaries  all  over  the  globe.  An  immense 
publishing  establishment  has  been  organized 
in  Chicago,  where  books,  leaflets,  and  the 
Union  Signal,  the  paper  of  the  society,  is 
issued.  In  America  there  are  now  10,000 
local  unions,  with  a membership  of  a quarter 
of  a million,  besides  an  equal  number  of  ad- 
herents and  honorary  members,  and  the  Union 
is  at  present  building  a national  temple  in 
Chicago,  which  is  estimated  to  cost  £220,000. 

But  this  crusade  has  not  been  confined  to 
the  United  States.  From  the  appeal  to  woman- 
kind at  the  Cleveland  Convention  has  grown  a 
world-wide  organization,  which  now  embraces 
the  British  Women’s  Temperance  Association, 
the  Canadian  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  and  various  associations  in  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  China,  India,  and  Japan.  The 
third  president  of  this  Woman’s  Christian 
Temperance  Union  was  Mrs.  Margaret  Bright 
Lucas  (a  sister  of  the  English  statesman,  John 
Bright),  and  her  confreres  in  the  order  have 
been  Mrs.  Sasaki  of  Japan,  the  Pundita 
Eamabai  of  India,  Mrs.  Letitia  Youmans  of 
Ontario,  and  Lady  Henry  Somerset. — (Con- 
densed from  The  Cosmopolitan,  July,  1891.) 

In  1876,  as  representative  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Scotland  I.O.G.T.,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Parker  of  Dundee  visited  America,  and  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Mother  Stewart — a lady 
who  had  been  a remarkable  worker  in  the 
“ women’s  whisky  war” — and  induced  her  to 
visit  Great  Britain. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Johnson,  president  of  the 
Brooklyn  Women’s  Crusade,  and  Mother  Stew- 
ai’t,  president  of  the  Springfield  Women’s 
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League,  visited  Great  Britain,  and  addressed 
mmierous  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  Mother  Stewart  taking  the 
largest  share  of  the  work,  addressing  meetings 
in  England,  Scotland,  &c.;  and  the  result  was 
the  formation  of  the  British  Women’s  Tem- 
pei’ance  Association,  which  has  done,  and  con- 
tinues to  do,  a grand  work  amongst  the 
women  of  this  country. 

The  first  practical  step  was  taken  during 
the  sittings  of  the  English  Grand  Lodge  of 
the  I.  0.  G.  T.,  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
April,  1876,  when  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Lucas, 
Mrs.  Parker  of  Dundee,  and  Mrs.  Woyka,  met 
a number  of  influential  ladies  of  Newcastle  and 
district,  and  originated  the  “ Britisli  Women’s 
Temperance  Association.”  Mrs.  Parker  was 
elected  president;  Mrs.  David  Eichardson, 
treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Pumphrey,  secre- 
tary. 

Mrs.  Parker  was  sent  as  a delegate  to  the 
Women’s  International  Convention  at  Phila- 
delphia, where  she  was  elected  president  of 
the  larger  organization,  and  returned  home 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  energy.  Aided  by 
a number  of  equally  earnest  and  laborious 
workers,  the  Association  took  deep  root,  and 
branches  were  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country.  In  1877  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
remove  the  head-quarters  of  the  Association 
to  the  metropolis  of  England,  and  place  it 
under  new  officials,  &c.  It  received  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Aberdeen, 
the  Hon.  Lady  Mount  Temple,  Lady  Jane 
Ellice  Louisa,  Marchioness  of  Waterford, 
Lady  Eardley  Wilmot,  and  others.  The  ex- 
president, Mrs.  Parker,  was  an  able  and  elo- 
quent speaker,  and  an  ardent  worker.  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  she  went  out  to 
labour  in  America. 

In  1877  Mrs.  Lucas  of  London  became  pre- 
sident, and  her  tact,  talent,  grace,  and  bearing, 
combined  with  great  zeal,  proved  of  immense 
value  to  the  Association.  The  avowed  objects 
of  the  society  were  “ the  formation  of  a union 
or  federation  of  the  women’s  temperance  socie- 
ties existing  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  to  foi'in  others.  Its  work  is,  by  example 
and  personal  influence,  to  endeavour  to  reform 
the  intemperate;  to  discountenance  the  drink- 
ing customs  of  society,  e.specially  amongst 
women ; to  induce  households  to  abandon  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages;  to  discourage  the 
introduction  of  wine  on  festive  occasions;  to 
hold  drawing-room  meetings;  to  get  up 


women’s  petitions  on  any  great  temperance 
question ; and  such  other  matters  as  may 
appear  calculated  to  further  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance.” The  A.ssociation  has  proved  itself  a 
powerful  ally  in  these  respects,  and  especially 
in  the  petition  work,  as  ladies  are  much  more 
successful  than  the  sterner  sex,  and  more  de- 
termined to  accomplish  the  task  they  have 
undertaken. 

The  British  Women’s  Temperance  Associa- 
tion is  a wide-spread  total  abstinence  society, 
with  a large  number  of  affiliated  branches 
doing  valuable  service  to  the  cause.  It  has 
a prayer-union,  in  which  members  have  the 
option  of  being  enrolled,  and  it  is  a most  ad- 
mirable and  energetic  Christian  temperance 
organization  worthy  of  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  all  true-minded  temperance  reformers. 

On  the  4th  February,  1890,  the  tidings  were 
conveyed  to  many  a sorrowing  heart  that  Mi’S. 
Lucas,  the  beloved  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  also  president  of  the  International 
Association,  had  been  called  to  her  rest.  She 
was  seventy-one  years  of  age. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset,  the  present  pre- 
sident of  the  British  Women’s  Temperance 
Association,  was  elected  to  that  office  in  May, 
1890.  She  was  born  in  1851,  and  is  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset, 
Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury,  Herefordshire.  Upon 
the  death  of  her  father  she  inherited  the 
large  family  estates.  In  1872  she  married 
Lord  Henry  Somerset,  second  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Beaufort.  In  December,  1885,  her  ladyship 
manifested  her  sympathy  with  and  interest 
in  the  temperance  movement  by  signing  the 
pledge  in  the  village  of  Eastnor  along  with 
forty  of  the  people  on  her  estate. 

The  British  Women’s  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation is  deeply  indebted  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Fowler,  hon.  secretary  till  her  death  in  1879, 
and  since  then  to  her  talented  daughter, 
Jessie  Allen  Fowler,  who  succeeded  her 
mother,  and  as  hon.  secretary  for  over  ten 
years  has  been  indefatigable  in  her  exertions. 

Mrs.  Fowler  was  one  of  the  first  women  to 
practise  medicine  and  surgery  in  America, 
and  after  her  arrival  in  England  she  served 
for  three  months  as  obstetrician  on  tlie  staff’ 
of  the  New  Hospital  for  Women  in  tlie  Mary- 
lebone  Eoad.  She  was  a clever  lecturer,  an 
earneststudentof  science,and  po.ssessed asweet 
and  womanly  character,  so  that  her  daughter 
ever  had  before  her  a model  of  rare  excellence, 
and  was  led  to  follow  her  example  and  enter 
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the  field  of  medicine.  Miss  Fowler  was  pur- 
suing her  studies  with  zeal,  when  the  j)ro- 
longed  absence  of  her  father  in  America  led 
her  to  come  to  the  front  as  a phrenologist, 
•and  her  conduct  of  the  work  during  his  .ab- 
sence was  so  successful  that  she  never  relin- 
quished  an  active  share  in  it.  The  whole 
family  seem  to  have  devoted  themselves  to 
this  study.  Her  hate  uncle,  Mr.  O.  Fowler, 
W!vs  a phrenologist  of  repute;  .and  her  aunt 
has  for  some  time  presided  over  the  establish- 
ment founded  in  New  York  by  her  father. 

Miss  Fowler  is  an  enthusiastic  and  able 
advoc.ate  of  phrenology,  and  a constant  con- 
tributor to  the  Phrenoloyical  Magazine,  and 
author  of  Physical  Culture,  Physical  Education, 
The  Early  Development  of  our  Children,  Medi- 
cal Profession  for  Women,  and  other  works. 
Her  f.ather.  Mi’.  L.  N.  Fowler,  the  famous 
professor  of  phrenology,  author  and  lecturer, 
is  an  earnest,  able,  and  popular  advocate  of 
temperance  priucijiles,  whose  lectures  are 
always  full  of  interest.  It  goes  therefore 
without  saying,  that  Miss  Fowler  in  this  re- 
spect also  is  a worthy  daughter  of  worthy 
parents,  and  deems  the  inculcation  of  true 
temperance  an  essential  part  of  her  work. 

Miss  Martha  Holland,  secretary  of  the 
Association,  is  a lifelong  abstainer,  and  one 
of  a large  family  whose  parents  were  among 
the  early  teetotallers  who  trained  their  chil- 
dren in  thorough  temperance  principles.  Her 
public  temperance  woi’k  commenced  in  Ban- 
bury in  the  year  1870,  when  she  became  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  the  Band  of 
Hope,  retaining  her  membership  in  it  until 
she  left  that  town  for  Loudon  in  1883. 

During  four  years  of  the  time  Miss  Holland 
filled  the  ofifice  of  hon.  secretai’y  to  the  Baud 
of  Hope,  being  the  first  lady  elected  to  that 
post.  In  1872  she  became  a charter  member 
of  the  Banbury  Lodge  of  Good  TemiDlars,  of 
which  order  she  has  ever  since  been  .an  active 
member,  frequently  holding  office  in  both 
Subordinate  and  District  Lodge.  In  1883 
Miss  Holland  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 
British  Women’s  Temperance  Association,  and 
upon  her  removal  to  Loudon  was  presented 
by  the  United  Temperance  Societies  of  Ban- 
bury with  a present  and  a handsome  illumi- 
nated address. 

In  May,  1889,  at  a meeting  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  British  Women’s  Temperance 
Association,  Mrs.  Lucas,  president,  presented 
to  Miss  Holland  a gold  watch  and  chain  “in 


recognition  of  her  efficient  and  f.aithful  services 
as  their  secretary.” 

At  the  autumn  conference  of  the  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Great  Yarmouth  in  November, 
1886,  Miss  Holland  read  a short  but  very 
interesting  paper  on  “ Shopkeepers’  Licenses : 
a Fruitful  Source  of  Intemperance  among 
Women,”  which  w.as  printed,  published,  and 
widely  circul.ated  by  the  Association,  both  in 
the  Journal  and  in  tract  form. 

Mrs.  Louisa  Stewart,  treasurer  of  the 
Association,  was  born  in  London  in  the  year 
1817,  and  has  for  many  years  been  an  ac- 
tive, energetic  temperance  worker.  At  the 
formation  of  the  Association  in  1876  she  was 
elected  a member  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  has  been  a frequent  attender  at  its  meet- 
ings. In  1878  she  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
treasurer,  and  such  has  been  the  confidence 
reposed  in  her  that  she  still  retains  that  office 
to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  committee  and 
members.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  this 
office,  she  has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the 
Association  by  her  able  contributions  to  the 
press,  being  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Monthly 
Letter,  which  for  a time  preceded  the  British 
Women’s  Temperance  Journal;  and  she  is  also 
the  author  of  several  of  the  Association’s  pub- 
lications. 

For  several  years  Mrs.  Stewai’t  was  the 
.active  president  of  the  Stoke-Newington  and 
Clayton  branches  of  the  Association,  and  a 
few  years  ago  inaugurated,  and  still  leads,  the 
work  done  by  the  London  branches  among 
the  “Travellers”  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  and  which 
includes  the  first  school  ever  formed  for  the 
“Travellers’”  children. 

Mary  E.  Docwra  is  a member  of  an  old 
family  belonging  to  the  Society  of  Friends, 
who  have  long  been  active  workers  in  the 
temperance  movement  in  and  around  Kelve- 
don,  a village  in  Essex,  where  she  was  born 
in  the  year  1849.  Miss  Docwra  is  a life-long 
abstainer,  and  has  been  for  many  years  an 
active  worker  in  the  cause,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Independent  Order  of  Good 
Templars.  In  the  years  1881  and  1882  she 
held  the  office  of  Grand  Worthy  Vice  Templar 
in  the  English  Grand  Lodge,  and  for  eleven 
years  performed  the  arduous  duties  of  district 
secretary,  energetically  .and  faithfully  devot- 
ing her  attention  to  the  office.  Slie  was  reluc- 
tantly compelled  to  resign  owing  to  ill  health, 
when  the  members  testified  their  appreciation 
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of  her  service.'?  l)y  presenting  to  lier  an  illu- 
minated address  and  a silver  iuksstand. 

In  May,  1883,  Miss  Oocwra  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  national  committee  of  the 
British  Women’s  Temperance  A.ssociation, 
and  during  the  later  years  of  the  life  of  the 
late  president,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Lucas,  she,  at  her 
request,  undertook  the  chief  work  at  its  busi- 
ness meetings,  and  thus  wonderfully  relieved 
Mrs.  Lucas  during  the  time  of  her  weakness 
and  inability.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lucas 
Miss  Docwra  was  unanimously  invited  by  the 
executive  to  aecept  the  office  of  president  of 
committee,  the  office  she  now  holds. 

In  May,  1888,  Miss  Docwra  prepared  a 
paper  entitled  “How  Women  can  assist  Local 
and  Imperial  Legislation,”  which  was  read  at 
the  conference  of  the  British  Women’s  Tem- 
perance Association  that  month,  and  was  after- 
wards published  and  largely  circulated  by  the 
Association.  Previous  to  this  Miss  Docwra 
had  I’endered  valuable  service  by  the  i^ublica- 
tion  of  a very  useful  Non-alcoholic  Coolcery 
Book,  and  in  other  ways  she  has  done  good 
service  to  the  movement. 

Mrs.  Jane  M.  Aukland  is  a native  of 
Loudon,  born  in  the  year  1836.  In  early 
womanhood  she  was  induced  to  sign  the  pledge 
for  the  sake  of  a “ weak  one,”  and  was  thus  led 
to  give  her  attention  to  the  temperance  ques- 
tion. In  1878  Mrs.  Aukland  was  invited  to  a 
drawing-room  meeting  held  in  oonnection  with 
the  women’s  work  in  Stoke-Newington,  at 
which  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Bowly,  president  of  the  National 
Temperance  League,  Mrs.  Stewart,  Mrs. 
Scholefield,  and  others.  Her  interest  was 
stirred,  and  she  at  once  became  a member  of 
the  local  branch.  Soon  afterwards  she  was 
invited  to  join  the  executive  of  the  British 
Women’s  Temperance  Association,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bright  Lucas,  and 
accepted  the  invitation.  Here  Mrs.  Aukland 
found  a congenial  sphere  of  usefulness,  often 
speaking  in  favour  of  teetotalism  at  drawing- 
room and  other  meeting.s,  not  confining  her 
operations  to  this  special  organization,  but 
heartily  co-operating  with  kindred  societies. 

Mrs.  Aukland  has  been  specially  active  in 
the  formation  of  branches  of  the  British 
Women’s  Temperance  A.ssociation,  and  other- 
wise promoting  its  interests.  She  has  also 
been  instrumental  in  establishing  collee-carts 
for  the  supply  of  cheap  refreshments  to  the 
lalmuring  classes,  as  much  as  i.'.'lOO  a year 


having  been  taken  at  the  four  carts  under  her 
own  supervision.  In  Jill  these  labours  she  has 
had  the  hearty  sympathy  and  aid  of  her  hus- 
baml,  Mr.  J.  L.  Aukland,  who  is  not  oidy  an 
active  temperance  man,  but  treasurer  of  the 
Congregational  Total  Abstinence  Society. 

The  British  Women’s  Temyeranee  Association, 
Scottish  Christian  Union,  was  formed  in  1877, 
for  the  jHirpose  of  extending  the  temperance 
cause,  and  improving  the  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  people.  The  efforts  of  this 
association,  as  its  name  implies,  are  confined 
to  Scotland,  and  its  success  has  been  such 
that  there  are  now  over  50  affiliated  branches, 
with  a membership  that  exceeds  7000. 

During  the  first  years  of  its  existence  the 
ladies  connected  with  this  society  resident  in 
Edinburgh  visited  the  public-houses  there, 
and  spoke  plainly  to  the  publicans  and  sales- 
men about  the  iniquity  of  their  trade.  A few 
of  the  men  thus  addressed  were  rude,  but  the 
greater  number  were  civil  to  the  visitors,  while 
several  of  the  salesmen  were  so  impressed 
with  this  direct  appeal,  that  they  endeavoured 
to  find  other  occupations. 

Latterly  the  chief  efforts  of  the  society  have 
been  directed  to  extend  branches  throuffhout 
Scotland ; to  rescue  the  victims  of  intemper- 
ance, especially  among  girls  and  young  women; 
and  to  control  the  liquor  traffic  by  petitioning 
the  local  magistrates  and  parliament  in  favour 
of  all  restrictive  measures.  A Working  Girls’ 
Club  has  been  started  in  Edinburgh  by  Mrs. 
Inglis,  mothers’  meetings  are  held  in  various 
parts  of  that  city,  and  thei-e  is  also  an  annual 
social  meeting  for  domestic  servants.  Rescue 
work  is  also  undertaken  by  means  of  direct 
personal  dealing  with  the  drunkards  at  their 
homes,  or  by  visitation  at  the  Rescue  Home, 
the  Reformatory,  the  Medical  Dispensary,  the 
infirmary  ward  for  inebriates,  or  in  the  cells 
occu])ied  by  female  prisoners.  In  the  Browns- 
land  Temperance  Home  for  Women  effort  has 
been  successfully  made  fo)’  fourteen  yeai's  to 
reform  women  who  have  fallen  into  habits  of 
intempei'ance.  Entrance  to  the  Home  is  made 
voluntarily  by  the  inebriates,  and  the  charge 
is  seven  shillings  per  week,  ])ayable  in  ad- 
vance. During  the  year  1891  the  association 
was  fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of 
Miss  Wallace,  Glasgow  (daughter  of  the  well- 
known  Rev.  Dr.  Wallace),  as  their  organizing 
agent.  She  has  already  done  excellent  work 
in  forming  branch  societies  in  various  districts 
of  the  country. 
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LOCAL  OPTION  AND  PROHIBITION  IN  CANADA.  1872-1888. 

Canadian  Sunday  Closing  Act — Commission  of  Inquiry — Canada’s  Local  Option  Law,  or  Scott  Act — Scope 
and  Powers — First  adopted  at  Frederiekton — Appeal  to  Supreme  Court — The  New  Law  Sustained — 
New  Licensing  and  Popular  Veto  Act — Its  Provisions — No  Plea  for  Compensation — Voting  upon,  the 
Act  up  to  April,  1885 — Scott  Act  in  Athabasca — Liquor  Traffic  Prohibited  on  the  Railways — A Prohibi- 
tory Territory — Temperance  Colonization  Society — Legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  Refuses  a Licensing  Bill, 
1887  — J.  M.  Skinner’s  Report — Defeat  of  Scott  Act  Repealers  in  Parliament — Manchester  Examiner 
and  Times  Commissioner  on  Temperance  in  Canada— W.  S.  Caine’s  Testimony — Special  Sales  of  Liquors 
— Prohibition  Convention  at  Montreal. 


The  Domiuion  of  Canada,  roused  to  the 
importance  of  total  abstinence  by  the  labours 
already  recorded,  gave  their  government  no 
rest  until  they  passed  a Sunday  Closing  Act, 
and  also  a Saturday  Evening  Closing  Act,  by 
which  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
was  prohibited  from  Saturday  night  to  six 
o’clock  on  Monday  morning.  It  also  closed 
all  liquor  shops  on  the  day  of  elections.  In  | 
1874  the  temperance  sentiment  had  become 
so  strong  that  the  governor-general  was  em- 
powered by  parliament  to  appoint  a commis- 
sion of  inquiry  to  visit  the  states  of  Maine 
and  Vermont  and  others  in  America  where 
prohibitory  liquor  laws  were  in  force,  and 
ascertain  the  exact  condition  of  ah'airs.  He 
.selected  as  one  member  of  the  commission, 
Mr.  F.  Davies,  a barrister,  who  was  neither 
a pi'ohibitionist  nor  a teetotaller,  and  Mr.  J. 
W.  Manning,  a member  of  the  temperance 
jiarty  in  favour  of  pi'ohibition.  These  two 
gentlemen  conferred  together,  and  resolved 
to  gather  information  that  would  not  be 
liable  to  the  shadow  of  suspicion,  getting  the 
witnesses  to  put  their  statements  into  writ- 
ing, or  sign  them  when  read  over.  They 
took  evidence  from  every  person  able  and 
willing  to  give  it,  without  knowing  or  asking 
whether  they  were  for  or  against  prohibition. 
Amongst  the  witnesses  were  governors,  ex- 
governors,  secretaries  of  state,  clergymen  of 
all  denominations,  officers  of  the  army,  sena- 
tors, members  of  congress,  judges  of  the 
supreme  courts,  district  attorneys,  mayors, 
ex-mayors,  aldermen,  overseers  of  the  poor, 
municipal  councillors,  jailers,  magistrates,  city 
marshals,  editors,  chiefs  of  police,  employers 
of  labour,  and  influential  citizens. 

The  evidence  thus  collected  by  this  com- 
mission was  laid  before  the  governor- general 


and  jmrliameut,  and  was  considered  in  the 
subsequent  session,  botli  in  the  Senate  and 
in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  and 
a resolution  was  passed  declaring  that  the 
report  afforded  incontestable  proof  that  a 
prohibitory  law  was  the  only  effectual  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  government  to  introduce  such  a 
law  into  Canada.  This  resolution  was  carried 
in  the  Senate,  or  Canadian  House  of  Lords, 
by  a vote  of  twenty-five  to  seventeen.  In  the 
Commons  the  vote  was  not  taken  directly 
upon  the  resolution,  but  upon  a side  matter, 
yet  the  voting  was  seventy-two  for  and  eight 
against,  showing  a very  large  majority. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  a bill 
was  prepared  by  the  Hon.  W.  Scott,  and  intro- 
duced as  a government  measure  at  the  opening 
of  the  session  of  1878.  It  was  read  a second 
time  without  a division  on  the  2d  of  May, 
and  on  the  6th  was  read  a third  time  and 
passed.  Its  character  is  thus  briefly  set  forth 
by  the  Canada  Witness  of  May  23d,  1878; — 

“The  act  is  an  additional  recognition  of 
the  necessity  for  legislative  action  with  refer- 
ence to  the  liquor  taiffic.  In  its  preamble  the 
desii-ability  of  promoting  temperance  in  the 
Dominion  is  clearly  stated.  The  new  act  re- 
peals the  Duukin  Act  in  the  entire  province 
of  Quebec,  except  in  the  counties  of  Argenteuil, 
Missisquoi,  Richmond,  and  Bronie,  and  the 
local  municipalities  where  the  Dunkiu  by-law 
is  now  in  force;  these  counties  and  munici- 
palities can  continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  the  Dunkiu  Act  so  long  as  they  see  fit  to  do 
so,  but  when  once  repealed  it  ceases  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  them,  and  cannot  again  be  submitted. 
The  new  act  may  be  voted  upon  in  any  of  the 
counties  where  the  Dunkiu  Act  is  now  in  force, 
and  if  adoi»ted,  it  ipso  facto  repeals  the  Dmikiu 
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Act  so  far  as  that  county  is  concerned.  It 
applies  only  to  cities  and  counties,  a county  be- 
ing defined  as  including  every  place,  except  a 
city,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  county, 
and  also  a union  of  counties  where  united  for 
municipal  pui’poses.  The  difficulties  experi- 
enced under  the  Dunkin  Act,  in  consequence 
of  the  forms  to  be  observed  by  officers  of 
municipal  bodies,  are  entirely  removed,  inas- 
much as  the  act  is  to  be  brought  in  foi’ce 
thi'ough  the  governor  - general  instead  of 
through  municipal  councils.  The  first  step 
to  be  taken  in  any  county  where  the  submis- 
sion of  the  act  is  desired,  will  be  to  obtain  the 
signatures  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  electors 
to  a petition  (forms  of  which  will  probably  be 
furnished  by  the  Alliance) ; the  petition,  when 
duly  signed,  to  be  deposited  with  the  sheriff, 
or  registrar  of  deeds,  for  public  examination 
for  ten  days,  then  forwarded  to  the  governoi'- 
general  through  the  secretary  of  state,  with 
evidence  that  the  necessary  forms  have  been 
complied  with.  On  receipt  of  such  petition 
his  excellency  issues  a proclamation,  naming 
a date  on  which  a vote  will  be  taken,  and 
giving  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing. The  vote  is  to  be  by  ballot,  and  to  be 
taken  throughout  the  county  or  city  in  one 
day.  The  act  contains  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments for  taking  the  vote,  and  provides  for 
the  prevention  of  corrupt  practices  and  the 
preservation  of  the  pe.ace  in  connection  there- 
with; it  also  prohibits  the  sale  of  liquor 
during  the  day  of  voting.  A majority  of  the 
electors  voting  decides  whether  or  not  the 
law  shall  be  adopted  in  any  city  or  county, 
and  the  decision  so  reached  is  unalterable  for 
a period  of  three  years.  In  the  event  of  the 
law  being  adopted,  a petition  of  one-fourth  of 
the  electors,  and  a vote  of  a majority  of  those 
voting,  is  necessary  to  secure  its  repeal.  Where 
thought  desirable  to  submit  the  act,  the  vote 
must  be  taken  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
days  befoi-e  the  expiration  of  the  annual 
licenses,  at  which  time,  if  adopted,  it  comes 
into  operation.  The  act  prohibits  the  com- 
mon sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  but  affords 
opportunities  for  obtaining  wine  for  sacra- 
mental use,  and  liquors  for  medicinal  or 
manufacturing  purposes.  Even  in  these  re- 
spects the  sale  is  stringently  guarded,  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  under  any  circum- 
stances may  sell  is  very  limited.  Cider  pro- 
ducers, licensed  brewers  or  distillers,  and 
licensed  wholesale  merchants  or  traders  may 


I sell  in  quantities  of  either  eight  or  ten  gallons 
(according  to  circumstances),  but  only  to  per- 
sons authorized  to  sell  by  retail  as  above,  or 
to  those  who  will  carry  the  same  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  county,  or  any  adjoining  county 
in  which  the  act  is  in  force.  A person  who 
sells  or  keeps  for  sale  liquors  is  liable  to  a 
fine  of  fifty  dollars  for  flie  first  offence,  one 
hundred  dollars  for  the  second  ofl'ence,  and 
two  months’  imprisonment  for  the  third.  An 
employd  is  held  equally  guilty  with  the  prin- 
cipal. The  collector  of  inland  revenue  in  the 
district  is  charged  with  enforcing  the  law, 
but  prosecutions  may  be  brought  by  or  in  the 
name  of  any  person.  Right  is  given  to  search 
places  where  there  is  reason  to  suspect  liquors 
are  kept  for  illicit  sale,  and  the  liquor,  with 
kegs,  barrels,  &c.,  may  be  forfeited  and  de- 
stroyed. This  law  is  a decided  improvement 
on  the  Dunkin  Act,  and  w'e  expect  its  value 
will  be  thoroughly  tested  in  several  counties 
before  long.” 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  place 
in  Canada  which  adopted  the  Scott  Act  was 
not  a rural  district,  but  a capital  city — the  city 
of  Frederickton  in  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. For  the  first  few  months  it  worked  so 
well  that  it  aroused  the  liquor  interest  to  the 
most  determined  and  organized  action  for  its 
destruction.  A liquor-seller  named  Russell 
was  twice  convicted  of  an  offence  against  the 
act,  and  then  appealed  to  the  supreme  court. 
The  case  was  carried  to  the  supreme  court  of 
Canada,  and  on  the  plea  that  the  Canadian 
parliament  had  violated  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  inhabitants  of  Frederickton  in 
passing  the  Temperance  Act,  he  refused  to 
obey,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  appeal 
to  the  judicial  committee  of  the  privy-council 
of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  23d  June,  1882, 
this  appeal  was  dismissed  wdth  costs,  and  the 
Canada  Temperance  Act  sustained. 

At  the  instigation  of  the  liquor  interest  the 
question  of  the  adoption  or  repeal  of  the  act 
was  a second  time  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Frederickton,  when,  despite  alt 
opposition,  the  act  was  adopted  for  another 
jieriod  of  three  years  by  a majority  of  forty- 
one  votes.  After  the  decision  of  the  privv- 
council  a number  of  places  adopted  the  act 
with  most  satisfactory  results. 

In  1883  a new  licensing  and  jiopular  veto 
act  for  Canada  was  passed,  and  came  into  force, 
January,  1884,  wliicli  is  characterized  by  the 
following  special  features : — 
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(1)  The  coruniissioiiers  are  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  being  partisans.  The  board  con- 
sists of  three  members,  one  of  whom  is  tlie 
county  judge;  anotlier,  tlie  warden  of  tlie 
county,  or  mayor  of  the  county ; while  the 
third  is  appointed  by  the  government;  and 
these  appoint  the  inspectors.  (2)  It  is  in 
advance  of  all  previous  acts  in  the  manner  of 
obtaining  licenses.  Every  applicant,  not  a 
licensee,  has  to  get  a petition  signed  by  one- 
thii'd  of  the  ratei)ayers  in  his  polling  sub- 
division ; all  names  of  applicants  and  the  houses 
they  intend  to  open  are  thoroughly  advertised, 
as  also  the  time  of  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sioners; any  ten  ratepayers  having  the  right 
to  petition  against  any  application,  and  appear 
before  the  board  to  urge  their  reasons;  all 
meetings  of  the  board  for  the  granting  of 
licenses  are  open  to  the  public;  and  a petition 
lodged  against  any  application,  signed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  ratepayers  in  the  polling  district 
or  subdivision,  absolutely  vetoes  the  granting 
of  the  license.  Further,  the  seller  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor  is  to  give  securities  and  bonds 
for  $800,  or  about  £160,  and  the  names  of  the 
sureties  are  to  be  kept  in  the  inspector’s 
register  for  I'eference.  (3)  The  number  of 
licenses  is  limited  according  to  population, 
viz.;  four  for  the  first  1000,  and  one  for  each 
additional  500.  The  maximum  limit  for  shop 
licenses  is  one  for  each  400  for  the  first  1200 
of  population,  and  one  additional  for  each 
1000  people  thereaftei’.  (4)  No  vessels  are 
allowed  a bar  license.  A vessel  may  take  out 
a license  to  supply  hona-fide  passengers,  and 
then  only  at  table  during  regular  meals.  No 
bar  is  allowed,  no  sale  of  any  kind  to  the 
crew,  and  no  sale  for  tippling  purposes  to  even 
actual  passengers.  (5)  This  act  prohibits  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  young  people 
under  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  that  from  one 
end  of  the  Dominion  to  the  other.  (6)  It 
separates  groceries  and  liquors;  and  prohibits 
any  new  license  being  issued  for  the  sale 
of  liquors  with  other  merchandise.  It  en- 
acts that  all  existing  licenses  of  that  kind 
should  expire,  outside  of  cities  and  towns  in 
1887,  and  in  cities  and  towns  in  1890.  Within 
six  years  from  the  first  operation  of  the  act 
the  sale  of  liquors  was  to  be  sepai’ated  from 
thatof  all  other  articles,  from  one  end  of  Canada 
to  the  other.  (7)  The  penalties  of  this  act  ai-e 
very  effective.  Forfeiture  of  license  follows  con- 
viction for  any  offence  agaiiist  several  clauses 
of  the  act,  and  follows  conviction  for  second 


offence  against  othera,  and  also  follows  third 
conviction  against  all  other  clauses  of  the  act; 
and  any  person  whose  license  has  been  forfeited 
shall  not  be  granted  a license  for  two  full  years 
thereafter.  (8)  This  act  shuts  up  every  bar 
on  the  day  of  any  Dominion,  provincial,  or 
municipal  election  from  6 a.m.  until  the  fol- 
lowing day  at  6 a.m.  It  also  requires  an  in- 
crease in  accommodation  for  taverns,  making 
the  bedrooms  six  in  number  instead  of  four  as 
under  previous  acts.  (9)  In  this  act  the  prin- 
ciple of  local  option  is  adopted.  It  invests  the 
people  with  the  power  of  vetoing  all  licenses 
for  any  municipality  less  than  a county  or 
city.  A majority  of  three-fifths  of  the  persons 
actually  voting  is  required  for  this  purpose, 
and  if  gained  no  license  can  be  issued  there- 
after for  one  year,  and  not  then  unless  the 
prohibitory  law  be  repealed  by  a similar  three- 
fifths.  This  puts  a much-needed  and  longed- 
for  protective  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  the  municipalities. 

Another  very  important  feature  is  a pro- 
vision made  for  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor 
to  any  person  who,  by  excessive  drinking, 
wastes  or  lessens  his  estate,  injures  his  health, 
or  endangers  the  peace  and  happiness  of  his 
family.  It  gives  a husband  or  wife,  a father, 
mother,  curator,  tutor,  or  employer  of  any  one 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who  has  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess,  the 
right  of  serving  notice  upon  sellers  of  liquor 
not  to  supply  such  liquor  to  the  wife  or  hus- 
band, the  son  or  daughter,  the  ward,  pupil,  or 
employe,  who  is  addicted  to  excessive  drink- 
ing, under  penalty  of  suspension  of  license  for 
six  months  for  first  offence,  and  forfeiture  of 
license  for  second  offence.  It  likewise  pro- 
vides against  the  taking  of  pledges  in  payment 
for  liquors,  or  the  taking  of  wearing  apparel, 
household  goods,  tools,  &c.,  by  the  seller  in  any 
way  as  payment  for  liquors  sold;  and  it  has 
valuable  provisions  for  detecting  and  punish- 
ing adulteration  of  liquors. 

The  bona-fide  traveller  question  is  overcome 
by  the  provision  in  the  act  which  prohibits  all 
sale  at  or  opening  of  bars  in  hotels  on  Sunday, 
prohibits  the  supplying  of  liquors  to  guests  in 
their  rooms,  and  allows  simply  the  actual  bona- 
fide  guests  residing  in  hotels  to  be  furnished 
with  liquors  in  the  dining-room,  to  be  used  at 
the  two  principal  meal  hours,  and  at  no  other 
time  or  place.  Forfeiture  of  license  follows  a 
conviction  for  violation  of  this  provision. 

The  question  of  compensation  is  not  raised, 
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but  is  literally  ignored.  Sir  Leouard  S.  Tilley, 
in  conversation  with  an  English  visitor,  said, 
“Oh,  that  is  no  difficulty  whatever  with  us 
in  Canada.  We  license  men,  not  houses,  with 
a distinct  understanding  that  the  license  is 
granted  only  from  year  to  year,  hence  no  vested 
interests  can  centre  in  public-house  property, 
and  no  claims  for  compensation  can  possibly 
arise.” 

The  following  particulars,  taken  from  the 
Canada  Citizen  for  September,  1885,  give  a 
summary  of  the  totals  of  the  voting  upon  the 
act  up  to  April  3d,  1885 : — “ Whole  number 
of  contests,  72;  whole  number  of  victoi’ies, 
60;  whole  number  of  defeats,  12.” 

In  J uly,  1884,  the  Scott  Act  was  carried  in 
Athabasca  by  a majority  of  over  1200.  This 
is  a French  colony,  and  grave  feai’s  were 
entertained  as  to  the  result  of  the  vote;  but 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Hon.  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier  and  Mgr.  Laflhche  and  their  supportei’s, 
the  above  result  was  accomplished. 

Encouraged  by  so  signal  a victoi’y,  the  Rev. 
Father  Martineau  headed  a crusade,  and  car- 
ried the  assault  up  to  Montreal,  and  hopes  were 
entertained  that  more  than  one-half  of  the 
French  country  would  be  under  prohibition. 

Another  proof  that  Canada  is  far  in  advance 
of  the  mother  country  is  afforded  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  railways  are  free  from  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  Grand  Trunk  Railway, 
which  operates  over  3000  miles  of  road,  ex- 
cludes intoxicating  liquors  from  all  its  stations, 
and  prohibits  any  of  its  servants  from  using 
strong  drink  while  on  duty.  The  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  goes  farther  still.  It  not 
only  proscribes  the  use  of  alcohol  by  its  offi- 
cials while  on  duty,  but  also  requires  total 
abstinence  from  them  when  off  duty,  on  jjaiii 
of  instant  dismissal. 

In  the  constitution  of  the  North-West  Ter- 
ritories, reaching  from  Lake  Ontario  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  covering  a vast  area  of 
land,  the  government  embodied  an  actual  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
which  it  was  expected  would  be  for  all  time. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  attach  a portion  of 
this  territory  to  the  province  of  Manitoba, 
which  did  not  then  enjoy  a prohibitory  law, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  part  ))roposed  to  be 
annexed  memorialized  the  legislature  at  On- 
tario that  such  change  might  not  take  place, 
because  it  would  deprive  them  of  the  blessings 
of  prohibition.  In  this  “North-West  Terri- 
tory ” the  manufacture,  imj)ortation,  and  sale 


of  alcoliolic  stimulants  are  absolutely  pro- 
liibited,  and  with  most  beneficial  elfects. 

Temjjerauce  Colonization  Society”  was 
formed  under  powers  confeired  by  a grand 
charter  from  the  Federal  government.  This 
society  proposed  to  fill  a tract  of  laud  two 
million  acres  in  extent  with  settlers,  who 
would  engage  neither  to  make,  import,  or  sell 
intoxicating  liquors  of  any  kind  for  all  time 
to  come.  The  head  offices  were  in  Toronto, 
and  the  land  selected  was  situated  on  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  in  the  most  fertile  part 
of  the  North-West  Territory. 

In  the  Nova  Scotia  Legislature,  on  the  24th 
March,  1887,  a member  moved  the  second 
reading  of  a bill  re-establishing  saloon  licenses, 
but  could  not  get  any  one  to  second  his  motion. 
Finally,  the  premier  seconded  it  as  a matter 
of  courtesy.  When  a vote  was  taken  only 
the  mover  and  seconder  voted  for  it.  The 
premier  admitted  that  prohibition  would  soon 
be  an  accomplished  fact  in  Canada,  and  ad- 
vised liquor  dealers  to  prepare  for  the  inevi- 
table.—(Afffajtce  lYews,  1887,  p.  286.) 

In  the  summer  of  1887  Mr.  J.  M.  Skinner, 
of  Beckenham,  Kent,  England,  was  in  Canada, 
along  with  Mr.  Jesse  Hawkes,  of  Aylesfoi’d, 
inquiring  into  the  j^ractical  working  of  the 
Scott  or  Canada  Temperance  Act,  and  the 
Alliance  Neios  of  July  9th,  1887,  contains  a 
lengthy  report  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Skinner, 
in  which  he  says  that  “ two-thirds  of  this  vast 
country  is  under  prohibition.  There  are  139 
counties  and  23  cities  in  the  Dominion,  81  of 
which  have  taken  votes  on  the  Scott  Act,  re- 
sulting in  58  counties  and  5 cities  adopting  it.” 
He  then  goes  on  to  give  a brief  statement  of 
the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  its  enforcement 
in  the  towns  of  Prescott,  in  Grenville  county, 
on  the  St.  Lawrence;  Haltou,  Ontario;  Guelph, 
Ontario;  &c.,  and  adds : “ It  was  proposed  in 
parliament,  last  Monday,  at  Ottawa,  to  repeal 
the  act,  when  only  38  voted  for  repeal,  and 
145  in  favour  of  the  act.  It  was  then  moved 
to  allow  beer  and  wine  to  be  sold  under  the 
act,  but  that  amendment  was  also  defeated  by 
136  to  48,  clearly  proving  that  parliament  re- 
cognizes the  powerful  sentiment  in  favour  of 
local  j)rohibition.” 

In  November,  1887,  a travelling  commis- 
sioner of  the  Manchester  Examiner  and  Times 
was  engaged  in  making  inquiries  into  the 
liquor  question  in  Canada,  and  his  report  to 
that  journal  (reprinted  in  the  Alliance  Mens, 
December  24th,  1887)  is  deeply  interesting. 
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He  says:  “The  most  surpvisiug  statement  I 
have  heard  in  the  Dominion  was  from  the  lips 
of  the  editor  of  a leading  New  Brunswick 
paper,  at  the  close  of  a long  conversation  on 
political  matters.  He  said,  as  I was  leaving 
him,  ‘ By  the  way,  you  may  be  interested  to 
hear  the  opinion  that  in  three  more  parlia- 
ments from  now  the  whole  of  Canada  will  be 
a prohibition  country.’  This  astonishing  state- 
ment, coming  from  an  unusually  intelligent 
and  well-informed  man,  led  me  of  course  to 
investigate  the  basis  of  such  a forecast.  ‘ Are 
you  a teetotaller  yourself?’  I inquired.  ‘ Yes,> 
he  replied,  ‘ I am,  and  you  will  naturally  dis- 
count my  judgment  on  such  a question  in  con- 
sequence of  that;  but  when  you  go  to  Ottawa 
and  Toronto,  inquire  of  the  leaders  of  the  pro- 
hibition movement  there,  and  you  will  find 
that  they  fully  confirm  my  statement.’  ” 

The  commissioner,  acting  upon  this  advice, 
had  an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  J.  Maclaren,Q.C., 
one  of  the  foremost  and  ablest  advocates  of 
prohibition  in  the  Dominion,  from  whom  he 
learned  full  particulars  of  the  aim,  object,  and 
results  of  the  Canada  Temperance  Act,  some 
of  which  he  enumerates,  and  concludes  with 
this  observation: — “Making  allowances,  how- 
ever, for  all  the  natural  tendency  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Maclaren  to  make  the  wish  father  to 
the  fact  and  the  forecast,  there  remains  in  his 
statement  more  than  enough,  beyond  a shadow 
of  a doubt,  to  show  that  Canada  is  in  a unique 
position  as  regards  the  enforcement  of  tem- 
perance by  legislation,  and  to  signalize  her 
for  the  admiration  and  envy  of  temperance 
refoi’mei’s  the  world  over.” 

In  December,  1887,  Mr.  W.  S.  Caine  con- 
tributed to  the  Barrow  Neios  a long  and  able 
article  on  “The  Temperance  Movement  in 
Canada,”  which  was  republished  in  i\\e  Alliance 
News  (December  31,  1887,  pp.  875-6).  In 
this  article  Mr.  Caine  gives  a synopsis  of  the 
Canada  Temperance  Act  (which  we  need  not 
reproduce),  and  then  proceeds  to  give  the 
following  particulars : — 

“Nova  Scotia  has  18  counties  and  1 city,  of 
which  13  counties  have  adopted  the  act.  Mani- 
toba has  the  act  in  force  in  2 counties  out  of 
5,  and  the  temperance  party  in  Winnijjeg,  the 
capital,  are  about  to  test  it  there  for  the  first 
time.  Prince  Edward  Island  has  3 counties 
and  1 city,  all  under  the  act.  Ontario  has  38 
counties  and  11  cities;  25  counties  and  2 cities 
have  adopted  the  act.  Quebec  has  56  counties 
and  4 cities.  Five  counties  only  have  adopted 


the  act,  but  a considerable  portion  of  Quebec 
is  under  prohibition  through  a j)rovincial 
act. 

“British  Columbia  has  five  parliamentary 
constituencies,  but  the  tempeiance  party  is 
so  feeble,  and  the  liquor  interest  so  rampant, 
that  the  act  has  never  yet  been  tested  in  the 
province.  The  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  nearly 
half  the  population,  is  forbidden  by  the  laws 
of  British  Columbia  under  severe  penalties, 
thus  giving  a protection  to  Indians  withheld 
from  their  less  fortunate  white  fellow-citizens.” 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  Scott 
Act  permits  persons  specially  licensed  to  sell 
liquors  by  wholesale  in  quantities  of  not  less 
than  ten  gallons,  or,  in  case  of  ale  or  beer, 
eight  gallons,  and  only  to  druggists  or  persons 
whom  they  have  good  reason  to  believe  will 
carry  it  to,  and  have  it  consumed  in  some 
place  where  the  Scott  Act  is  not  in  force. 
Druggists  are  only  permitted  to  sell  liquor  for 
medicinal,  sacramental,  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses in  quantities  of  not  less  than  one  pint. 
For  medicine  a medical  certificate  is  required, 
and  for  sacramental  purposes  the  certificate  of 
a clergyman;  for  other  purposes,  one  signed  by 
two  justices  of  the  peace. 

On  the  3d  and  4th  July,  1888,  a great  con- 
vention of  prohibitionists  was  held  in  the 
city  of  Montreal,  when  175  delegates  were 
registered  as  follows: — Quebec,  69;  Ontario, 
103;  Lower  Provinces,  2;  England,  1;  total, 
175.  These  covered  the  following  organiza- 
tions, associations,  and  churches  : — Quebec 
bi’anch  of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  Nova  Scotia 
branch  of  the  Dominion  Alliance,  County 
Alliance  of  Women’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union,  Eoyal  Templars  of  Temperance,  In- 
dependent Order  of  Good  Templars,  Sons  of 
Temperance,  Scott  Act  Association,  Young 
Men’s  Prohibition  Club,  Methodist  Conference, 
Church  Temperance  Society,  Canada’s  New 
Party,  Gospel  Temperance  Union  of  England. 
A motion  in  favour  of  forming  a third  poli- 
tical party  in  the  interests  of  prohibition  was 
defeated  by  109  to  60,  the  majority  being  in 
favour  of  united  action  as  recommended  by 
the  committee  of  the  convention. 

Unhappily  some  six  towns  and  counties 
which  had  been  under  prohibition  in  1886 
reversed  their  policy  and  adopted  the  Crooks 
License  Act,  the  result  being  the  return  of 
those  scenes  of  drunkenness  and  demoraliza- 
tion to  which  they  had  for  some  time  been 
strangers. 


CHAPTER  LVIIL 


TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  IN  THE  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES. 


Hon.  Richard  Heales  and  the  Temperance  Society— Melbourne  Total  Abstinence  Society— Work  of  Captain 
and  Mrs.  Dalgamo— Father  Mathew  Association— The  Old  Temperance  Hall— J.  G.  Burtt— Maine- 
law  Agitation— Matthew  Burnett’s  Great  Mission  Work— Melbourne  New  Temperance  Hall— Napier 
Street  Hall— Sandhui-st  Hall— International  Exhibition— Temperance  Conference— Order  of  Rechabites 
—Hon.  James  Munro— Hon.  Wm.  M.  K.  Vale— Hon.  D.  Ham— J.  W.  Meaden— J.  W.  Hunt— Rev.  A.  R. 
Edgar— G.  Hughes-T.  Smith-R.  Baker— D.  Fletcher— W.  Bell— F.  Corlett— John  Singleton,  M.D. 
—James  and  Mrs.  Merson— A.  Fraser— T.  Ferguson— W.  Humble— C.  Fullwood— M.  L.  Hutchinson 
—The  Brothers  Ruddock— E.  W.  Binder— W.  and  G.  Howat— Rev.  D.  O’Donnell— John  Vale— T,  E. 
Edwards— G.  P.  Barber— Hon.  J.  Nimmo— H.  Crispin— G.  Martin— W.  M'Nicoll— A.  Stewart— S.  Mauger 
—Rev.  H.  Wallace— Victoria  and  Licenses— Permissive  Bill— New  Licensing  Act— Reduction  of  Licensed 
Houses— Palatial  Coffee-palaces  in  Melbourne— The  Victorian  Drink  Bill— New  South  Wales  Pioneers 
of  Temperance— Sir  George  and  Lady  Gipps— Revs.  R.  Hill  and  J.  Saunders— E.  Hunt-Victorian 
Alliance  Temperance  Hall— Rev.  Francis  B.  Boyce— Sons  of  Temperance— J.  Roseby-John  Osborne- 
Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars— Independent  Order  of  Rechabites— New  Licensing  Law- 
Local  Option  League— Parliamentary  or  Drink  Commission— Drink  Bill— Sunday  Closing. 


In  Chapter  xxxi.  we  gave  a few  particulars 
of  the  introduction  of  teetotalisni  into  Aus- 
tralasia, and  mentioned  a few  of  the  early 
workers.  We  have  recently  been  favoured 
with  authentic  official  documents,  published 
in  Australia,  which  enable  us  to  give  further 
details,  and  also  brief  sketches  of  the  active 
workers  who  have  carried  on  the  work  during 
the  past  fifty  years. 

From  Tem'perance  in  Australia,  published 
in  1888,  we  learn  that  the  Hon.  Richard 
Heales  “never  allowed  the  Tuesday  night 
weekly  meeting  of  the  Melbourne  Total  Ab- 
stinence Society  to  lapse.  Speakers  might  be 
absent,  audience  there  might  be  none,  but  at 
least  the  doors  should  be  opened,  the  hall  lit, 
and  the  pledge-book  in  its  place.  Looking 
back  through  the  mist  of  years,”  says  J.  W. 
Meaden,  “it  seems  to  me  a strange  picture 
of  patient  heroism.  The  strong,  quiet,  earnest 
man,  with  talents  that  enabled  him  to  fill  with 
credit  the  foremost  position  in  our  infant  state, 
keeping  his  lonely  vigil  in  the  shabby,  dimly- 
lighted  hall,  lest  haply  from  the  revelling 
crowd  that  surged  up  and  down  the  adjoin- 
ing thoroughfare  some  wanderer  should  break 
away,  to  seek  the  safe  and  quiet  paths  of 
temperance  and  truth.  The  patient  watcher 
has  gone  to  his  rest,  the  old  hall  has  been 
demolished  to  give  place  to  a statelier  edifice. 
They  existed  in  a smaller  day  than  ours,  but 
they  nobly  filled  the  measure  of  their  use- 
fulness, and  have  left  behind  them  a record 


which  it  would  ill  become  us  to  willingly  let 
die.” 

The  Melbourne  Total  Abstinence  Society 
was  established  February  22d,  1842,  its  meet- 
ings being  held  in  the  Scots  school-house, 
kindly  granted  free  of  charge  through  the 
favour  of  the  Rev.  James  Forbes.  During  the 
first  year  thirt3'^-nine  meetings  were  held,  and 
226  members  enrolled,  the  total  expenses 
amounting  to  .£9,  18*’.  Zd.,  and  the  income 
£10,  6s.  lid.,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  £21 
collected  as  the  nucleus  of  a fund  for  the 
erection  of  a temperance  hall.  At  the  fii-st 
anniversary,  held  February  22d,  1843,  Mr. 
Heales,  sen.,  was  appointed  president,  Mr. 
Heales,  jun.,  secretary,  and  Mr.  Knox,  trea- 
surer. At  the  public  meeting  the  chief  speaker 
was  Mrs.  Dalgarno,  wife  of  Captain  Dal- 
GARNo,  of  the  ship  Arad,  then  lying  at  anchor 
in  Hobson’s  Bay.  Through  her  laboui’s  a 
number  of  females  signed  the  pledge,  and  be- 
came active  workers  in  the  society.  Mrs.  Dal- 
garno addressed  several  large  meetings  on  a 
vacant  piece  of  gi-ound  in  Collins  Street,  over 
which  Mr.  Richard  Heales  presided.  She  wa.s 
an  eloquent  and  pathetic  speaker,  apt  in  her 
use  of  nautical  phrases,  and  strongly  ojiposed 
to  smoking  as  well  as  drinking.  She  coun- 
selled young  girls  to  refuse  to  walk  with 
sweethearts  “ who  carried  a light  at  their 
figure-heads.”  In  1844  and  1845  she  made  a 
second  and  third  visit  to  Melbourne,  when 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  Temperance 
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I I'lil  KK  iM'l-i-.AN,  V'icc-l'rcs.  Kri'.bane  Total  Abstinence  Socicly.  e (Ji-oki.l-;  Wii.i.iAM  Ciil.i:,  Atk-laiile,  one  of  ilie  Foiindcrb  ot  iiic 

Aciclaiilc  Total  Abstinence  Society.  3 I'.UWAKD  J.  II.  KNAl'l’,  J.l'  , lion.  Sec.  Local  liptinn  I.eaKue,  New  South  Wales. 

4 Hon,  jA.MI-.s  iMU.N'Ko,  cx-l'renher  of  N'lctori.i.  5 J.  W.  MliAliltN,  Melbourne,  l-.ditor  of  the  Alliance  Kceani.  6 Kev.  jAMhs 
BlClsI-UKI),  Adelaide,  ex-Pres,  S.  Austr.ili.in  Total  Abstinence  League  and  Ihind  of  Hope  Union.  7 JoIlN  Urg.anizing 

Secretary  Victorian  Alliance.  S lion.  SVI.VANUS  J,  MALAKIiV,  M l).,  li.S.,  M.L.C.,  Tresident  and  one  of  the  l-oundcrs  of 

the  South  Australian  Alliance. 
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Society  ]>resented  her  with  a gold  medal.  She 
again  returned  to  England,  and  laboiu’ed  suc- 
cessfully in  Sunderlaiul. 

During  her  vdsits  to  Australia  she  held 
meetings  in  Launceston,  Tasmania,  when  she 
and  her  liusband  had  sometimes  to  be  escorted 
to  their  ship  by  bands  of  stalwart  friemls  lest 
they  suft'ered  injury  from  tlieir  enemies.  In 
1855  they  settled  down  in  Williamstown,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  the  promotion  of  tem- 
perance, religion,  &c.  Mrs.  Dalgarno  died  in 
1878,  af  the  age  of  seventy-three  yeai's;  the 
captain  survived  her,  and  was  reported  as 
living  in  1888. 

In  1844  a society  was  formed  in  Colling- 
wood,  and  one  at  Brighton  in  1846,  as  branch 
societies;  while  in  the  same  year  the  Roman 
Catholic  inhabitants  of  Melbourne  formed  a 
Father  Mathew  Association,  numbering  over 
300  members. 

The  Melbourne  Total  Abstinence  Society 
persevered  in  its  efforts  to  seciu'e  a building 
as  a home  for  the  association,  and  the  Mel- 
bourne Tempei'ance  Hall  was  erected  in 
Russell  Street,  and  opened  with  a tea  meeting. 
To  counteract  the  influences  of  the  music-halls 
connected  with  the  drink -shops,  Saturday 
evening  concerts  were  held,  and  as  the 
charges  for  admission  were  low,  they  pi’oved 
very  successful,  and  have  been  carried  on  for 
over  thirtj"  years,  thus  keeping  up  the  interest 
and  materially  aiding  the  funds  of  the  society. 

As  the  city  of  Melbourne  grew  in  pi-opor- 
tions,  and  eventually  became  the  metropolis 
of  Victoria,  the  society’s  operations  were  en- 
larged, until  it  was  necessary  to  erect  more 
commodious  premises. 

In  1852  Mr.  J.  G.  Burtt,  of  London,  Eng- 
land, who  was  one  of  the  first  teetotallers  in 
the  English  metropolis, and  had  been  an  active 
woi’ker  there,  settled  in  Melbourne,  and  in- 
augurated a series  of  open-air  meetings  for  the 
promulgation  of  teetotal  principles  on  theMel- 
bourne  wharves.  He  carried  them  on  success- 
fully for  many  years,  until  old  age  compelled 
him  to  relinquish  the  work  in  favour  of  Mr. 
George  Hughes,  an  honorary  worker  of  great 
energy  and  ability.  Mr.  Hughes  found  able 
co-workers  in  Messrs.  Coombe,  Dale,  Thomas, 
and  others. 

In  1857  the  Temperance  League  of  Victoria 
was  established  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Hon.  Richard  Heales,  and  for  some  years  it 
did  successful  work,  the  annual  conferences 
and  festivals  forming  special  features,  the 


former  being  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall,  and 
the  latter  in  the  old  Exhibition  Buildings. 

In  1853  a Maine-law  agitation  was  inau- 
gurated at  Melbourne,  and  for  some  years 
the  movement  was  vigorously  carried  on  by  a 
special  organization,  on  the  basis  of  the  English 
and  American  prohibition  societies.  By  this 
means  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  act  upon 
the  legislature  with  some  amount  of  success, 
when  uuhaj)i)ily  a commercial  panic  brought 
the  society  to  ruin. 

In  1863  a great  impetus  was  given  to  the 
movement  by  the  arduous  and  zealous  labours 
of  a young  man  from  A'orkshire,  England, 
named  Matthew  Burnett,  since  known  as 
the  “Father  Mathew  of  Australia.” 

When  a youth  Mr.  Burnett  was  employed 
by  the  firm  now  known  as  Messrs.  W.  Eown- 
tree  and  Son  of  Scarborough.  The  principal 
of  the  firm,  Mr.  Eowntree,  took  a wai’m  intei’- 
est  in  young  Burnett,  and  finally  succeeded 
in  persuading  him  to  sign  the  teetotal  pledge 
and  give  his  attention  to  the  movement.  He 
became  a useful  and  successful  worker,  but 
becoming  infected  with  the  emigration  fever, 
in  1862  he  went  out  to  Australia.  He  gave 
his  best  attention  to  the  temperance  question, 
and  laboured  with  great  success  in  Melbourne 
and  towns  in  South  Australia,  extending 
and  widening  his  operations,  until  in  1872  he 
was  obliged  to  revisit  his  native  country,  in 
order  to  try  to  recover  his  health.  He  spent 
some  little  time  in  England,  and  again  went 
out  to  Australia,  where  he  laboured  with  zeal 
and  energy  luitil  April,  1890,  when  he  was 
again  compelled  to  return  to  England  to 
recuperate.  So  exhausted  had  he  become,  that 
his  medical  advisers  prescribed  for  him  a 
total  cessation  from  the  woi'k  of  public  sj)eak- 
ing,  lest  an  entire  loss  of  voice  should  ensue. 
On  lauding  in  England  he  made  his  way  to 
Scarboi'ough,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed. 
With  renewed  health,  he  is  about  to  return 
to  Australia. 

In  1871  the  new  Temperance  Hall,  Russell 
Street,  Melbourne,  was  erected  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  building.  The  new  hall  is  an 
imposing  building,  and  an  ornament  to  the 
city.  Its  total  cost,  including  recent  additions, 
was  £12,000.  The  main  hall  is  capable  of 
seating  2000  persons,  and  there  is  a small 
hall,  also  lodge  and  committee  rooms,  libraiy 
and  reading-rooms,  offices,  &c.  In  the  front 
portion  of  the  building  is  the  temperance 
book-room,  which  is  rapidly  assuming  large 
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proportions,  the  sales  during  the  first  seven 
years  having  exceeded  £4400;  the  stock  of 
books,  Band  of  Ho|je  requisites,  &c.,  in  1888, 
being  estimated  at  £2400. 

There  is  also  a commodious  and  handsome 
temperance  hall  in  Naj)ier  Street,  South  Mel- 
bourne, which  with  the  land  is  valued  at 
about  £2500.  It  comprises  a large  hall  for 
public  meetings,  a handsome  lodge-room,  and 
various  smaller  rooms  for  committee  and  other 
purposes.  It  is  vested  in  trustees  and  man- 
aged by  a committee,  and  is  the  property  of 
the  South  Melbourne  Temperance  Society. 
The  society  also  possesses  a hall  in  York 
Street  valued  at  £1000. 

The  temperance  hall  at  Sandhurst,  Victoria, 
was  erected  by  the  Bendigo  Total  Abstinence 
Society  in  1857,  at  a total  cost  of  £1471.  It 
comprises  a hall  capable  of  seating  450  persons, 
a capacious  lodge-room,  reading-room,  and 
free  library  containing  nearly  1500  volumes 
of  scientific,  historical,  biblical,  temperance, 
and  general  literature. 

In  1880  the  Melbourne  International  Exhi- 
bition was  held,  and  the  fi’iends  of  temperance 
thought  this  an  opportune  time  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a conference  of  temperance  workers, 
and  ai'ranged  accordingly.  Delegates  attended 
from  all  the  Australian  colonies,  and  interest- 
ing papers  were  read  and  addresses  delivered, 
which  were  subsequently  published  in  a me- 
morial volume.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
conference  was  the  establishment  of  the  Vic- 
torian Alliance,  on  precisely  the  same  lines 
as  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic. 

Valuable  aid  had  been  rendered  to  the 
movement  by  the  establishment  in  1847  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Kechabites,  the  first 
tent  being  opened  that  year  in  Melbourne. 
The  Order  soon  spi'ead,  until,  in  189t),  there 
were  in  the  whole  of  the  Australian  colonies 
over  400  tents,  with  nearly  21,000  adult  mem- 
bers, and  a considerable  number  of  honorary 
members  and  members’  wives  and  widows. 

The  temperance  cause  in  Australia  will 
ever  have  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to 
the  men  who,  during  the  decade  commencing 
1851,  left  the  mother  countiy,  many  of  them 
ardent  teetotallers,  anxious  to  find  “ a lodge  in 
the  vast  wilderness,”  where  drink’s  oppression 
might  never  reach  them  iiioi-e ; and  though 
they  have  not  succeeded  to  the  full  extent  of 
their  wishes,  they  have  done  grand  work  for 
temperance,  religion,  and  humanity.  We  are 


enabled  to  give  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
many  of  these  Australian  temperance  workers. 

I he  Hon.  .James  Munro,  M.L.A.,  president 
of  the  Victorian  Alliance  and  of  the  Melbourne 
Total  Abstinence  Society,  Past  District  Chief 
Ruler  of  the  Eechabites,  &c.,  stands  in  the 
forefront  of  the  temperance  men  in  the 
Australasian  colonies.  He  was  born  at  Glen 
Dubh,  Sutherlandshire,  Scotland,  in  1832,  and 
was  educated  in  the  village  of  Armadale.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a printer,  and 
joined  the  Temperance  Mutual  Improvement 
Society,  of  which  he  continued  a member  until 
he  emigrated  to  Victoria  in  1858.  He  at  once 
took  a front  place  on  committees  of  the  Tee- 
total, Eechabite,  Good  Templar,  Local  Option, 
and  other  societies;  and,  although  strongly 
opposed  by  the  publicans,  secured  an  easy 
victory  at  the  poll.  In  the  Australian  jxirlia- 
ment  he  has  done  immense  service  for  tem- 
perance and  prohibition  principles. 

The  Hon.  William  Mountford  Kinsey 
Vale  has  long  been  a prominent  figure  in 
the  fi’ont  ranks  of  Australian  temperance 
workers.  He  was  born  in  London,  Eimland, 
August  10th,  1833.  In  1853  he  arrived  in 
Melbourne,  and  after  being  some  years  in 
business  he  entered  public  life,  and  has  con- 
tested sixteen  elections  and  been  returned 
twelve  times  to  parliament.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  several  cabinets,  and  was  commis- 
sioner of  public  works  1866-67-08;  commis- 
sioner of  customs  1868-69  and  1871-72;  and 
attorney-general  and  minister  of  justice  1880. 

At  the  International  Temperance  Confer- 
ence in  1880,  Mr.  Vale  proposed  the  resolu- 
tion in  favour  of  establishing  the  Victorian 
Alliance.  He  has  been  a total  abstainer  since 
1847,  and  has  always  strongly  opposed  com- 
pensation to  the  liquor-vendors.  He  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  eloquent  advocates  of 
temperance  in  Austi'alia,  and  is  president  of 
the  Band  of  Hope  Union  and  a prominent 
member  of  the  Independent  Church. 

The  Hon.  David  Ham  is  a native  of  Corn- 
wall, England,  born  November  4th,  1830,  and 
arrived  in  Victoria  in  1849.  In  October,  1856, 
he  signed  the  teetotal  jiledge  with  Mr.  G.  M. 
Garratt  at  Geelong,  and  ever  since  has  been 
an  active  worker  in  the  cause,  assisting  in 
forming  temperance  societies.  Bands  of  Hope, 
&c.,  in  the  Smythesdale  and  Scai-silale  dis- 
tricts. He  was  commissioned  J.P.  in  1876, 
and  became  one  of  the  lepresentatives  of  tbe 
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province  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Hum  is  a most 
effective  speaker. 

J.  W.  Meaden  was  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land, August  12th,  1840,  and  arrived  in  Mel- 
bourne in  1854.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Victorian  Alliance  in  1881,  and  is  the 
corresponding  secretary  and  editor  of  the 
Alliance  Record.  He  is  a poet  of  no  mean 
order,  as  witness  the  cantata  poem  sung  at 
the  opening  of  the  Melbourne  International 
Exhibition  of  1880,  Australian  Tempei’ance 
Hymn,  &c.  He  was  one  of  the  most  active 
promoters  of  the  temperance  conventions  of 
1880  and  1888,  and  an  ardent  advocate  for 
the  establishment  of  a temperance  hospital  for 
Victoria. 

J.  W.  Huxt,  J.P.,  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  Victorian  Alliance,  is  a 
grand  example  of  men  who  have  risen  from 
the  ranks.  In  1852,  when  he  was  a boy  of 
thirteen  years,  he  arrived  with  his  parents  in 
Melbourne.  His  father  only  lived  live  months 
after  his  arrival,  and,  prostrated  by  the  shock, 
his  mother  sickened  and  died  a year  later, 
leaving  four  children,  of  which  he  was  the 
eldest.  By  the  aid  of  kind  and  friendly  hands 
the  children  kept  together,  and  finally  were 
all  comfortably  settled  in  life. 

In  1854  Mr.  Hunt  went  to  Sandhurst  (then 
called  Bendigo),  and  in  the  following  year  to 
Castlemaine,  to  work  in  the  establishment  of 
Messi's.  W.  M.  K.  and  R.  T.  Vale.  In  1860 
he  commenced  business  in  the  same  town,  but 
did  not  continue  there  long,  and  again  returned 
to  Melbourne,  where  he  joined  the  commercial 
staff  of  the  Age  newspaper.  In  January,  1871, 
he  established  the  Modern  Permanent  Build- 
ing Society,  which  proved  to  be  a great  finan- 
cial success.  Soon  after  the  formation  of  the 
Victorian  Alliance  he  became  one  of  its  sub- 
scribers, and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  John  Toon 
he  was  induced  to  accept  the  office  of  chair- 
man of  the  executive.  Up  to  this  time  he  was 
not  a personal  abstainer,  but  his  inquiries  into 
the  liquor  question  led  him  to  become  a decided 
and  vigorous  reformer,  and  one  whose  services 
have  been  of  immense  value  to  the  movement. 

The  Rev.  A.  R.  Edgar  is  an  Irishman  by 
birth,  born  in  Tipperaiy,  April  8th,  1850,  who 
with  his  parents  came  to  Victoria  in  1855. 
He  is  practically  a life  abstainer,  for  at  the 
age  of  eleven  years  he  signed  the  pledge  and 
joined  the  Band  of  Hope.  At  sixteen  he  en- 
tered the  order  of  Rechabites,  and  two  years 
later  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  In  1869  Mr. 


Edgar  became  a local  jn-eacher  in  connection 
with  the  Western  Church,  Stawell,  and  was 
an  active,  useful  temperance  advocate.  He 
entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry,  after  the  usual 
preparation,  in  1874,  and  has  travelled  in  sev- 
eral circuits,  in  each  of  which  he  has  gained  a 
reputation  for  fearless  and  consistent  advocacy 
of  teuq)erance  principles.  In  1887-88  he  took 
a prominent  part  in  the  agitation  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  is  often 
engaged  in  addressing  temperance  meetings. 
He  is  also  an  energetic  Good  Templar. 

George  Hughes,  of  Melbourne,  was  born 
at  Armagh,  Ireland,  in  1837.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  convinced  that  strong  drink  was 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  distresses  of  his 
native  land,  and  identified  himself  with  the 
temperance  party.  In  1854  he  arrived  in 
Victoria,  and  visited  New  Zealand  in  1861, 
returning  to  Melbourne  in  1871.  For  eight 
years,  as  a voluntary  worker,  he  conducted  an 
open-air  meeting  every  Sunday  afternoon  on 
the  Melbourne  wharves.  When  the  harbour 
trust  authorities  prohibited  meetings  here,  he 
established  a successful  mission  on  the  pier  at 
Port  Melbourne,  and  Sunday  evening  meet- 
ings in  the  Melbourne  Temperance  Hall.  He 
is  an  active  Good  Templai',  holding  a position 
on  the  executive;  he  is  also  on  the  executives  of 
the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  the  Gospel  Temper- 
ance Mission,  and  the  Victorian  Alliance. 
He  is  a vigorous  speaker,  and  has  given  special 
attention  to  temperance  physiology. 

Thomas  Smith,  M.L.  A.,  is  a native  of  War- 
wick, England,  and  arrived  in  Victoria  in 
1856.  After  spending  a few  years  in  Tasmania, 
he  settled  in  1871  in  South  Melbourne,  and 
became  a successful  and  popular  business  man. 
He  is  a town-councillor,  a justice  of  the  peace, 
and  a parliamentary  representative  for  Emerald 
Hill,  South  Melbourne.  He  has  been  long 
known  as  an  earnest  temperance  worker. 

Richard  Baker,  M.L.A.,was  born  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  Hants,  England,  in  1830,  and 
arrived  in  Melbourne  in  .Januaiy,  1854,  being 
at  that  time  a staunch  teetotaller  and  a Re- 
chabite.  He  at  once  identified  himself  with 
the  movement  in  his  new  home,  and  removing 
to  Ballarat  conducted  meetings  in  the  open 
air,  established  Bands  of  Hope,  working-men’s 
meetings,  a Rechabite  Tent,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  formation  of  the  Ballarat  District 
Temperance  League.  In  parliament  he  takes 
an  active  part  in  the  agitation  for  temperance 
legislation. 
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Donald  Fletcher  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  Lesmahagow,  Scotland,  August  26th,  1829, 
and  until  about  twenty  years  of  age  hardly 
ever  tasted  intoxicating  liquors.  In  1854  he 
determined  to  emigrate  to  Australia.  After 
a passage  of  109  days  he  arrived  in  Sydney  in 
1855,  and  about  the  end  of  that  year  settled 
down  at  Beechworth,  and  ensfaged  in  minins:, 
in  whicli  occupation  he  employs  a considerable 
Jiumber  of  workmen.  For  over  twenty  years 
be  has  been  an  active  teetotaller,  an  officer  of 
the  Eechabites,  the  Good  Templar  Order,  Blue 
Kibbon  Mission;  and  he  also  occupies  several 
important  public  positions. 

William  Bell,  J.P.,  secretary  of  the  Vic- 
toria District  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Eechabites,  is  a native  of  Wigton,  Cumber- 
land, England,  and  arrived  in  Victoria  in 
1854.  In  1860  he  joined  the  order  of  Ee- 
chabites, and  in  1863  repi'esented  Victoria 
at  the  Annual  Movable  Conference  held  at 
Tunstall,  England.  He  has  long  been  known 
in  the  colony  as  an  active  temperance  worker, 
and  held  office  as  honorary  secretary  of  the 
Melbourne  Total  Abstinence  Society,  and  the 
same  office  for  the  Victorian  Band  of  Hope 
Union.  He  takes  an  active  interest  in  the 
Victorian  Permanent  Building  Society,  which 
has  from  the  commencement  been  managed 
by  teetotallers.  As  a Christian  worker  he  is 
identified  with  the  Baptists. 

Frederick  Corlett,  J.P.,  is  a native  of 
Liverpool,  England,  and  arrived  in  the  colony 
in  1854.  He  is  a well-known  temperance  re- 
former, having  moi’e  than  once  held  the  office 
of  Grand  Worthy  Chief  Temjilar  of  the 
I.O.G.T.  He  wiis  the  first  treasurer  of  the 
Victorian  Alliance,  and  is  still  a member  of 
the  executive  committee. 

John  Singleton,  M.D.,  Melbourne,  may 
be  said  to  be  the  “Medical  Temperance 
Apostle  of  Australia.”  In  an  interesting 
paper  entitled  “Sixty  Years’  Medical  Expe- 
rience” {Temperance  in  Australia,  1888,  pp. 
212-214),  he  tells  his  readers  that  while  serv- 
ing his  apprenticeship  he  was  induced  on  one 
occasion  to  take  two  glasses  of  whisky.  He 
was  sick  and  sorry  next  day,  and  resolved 
never  to  use  such  liquor  again.  That  was  in 
1824,  and  for  over  sixty-six  years  he  has  faith- 
fully kept  that  promise.  He  was  over  twenty 
years  of  that  time  in  Dublin,  and  almost 
single-handed  fought  for  tem])erance  princi- 
ples. In  1850  he  settled  in  Melbourne,  and 
shortly  afterwards  became  president  of  the 


Melbourne  Total  Abstinence  Society,  and 
lectured  throughout  the  province,  forming 
societies  at  Warrnambool,  Woodford,  Koroit, 
Belfast,  Terang,  Mai-yborough,  Chinaman’s 
Flat,  White  Hills,  Havelock,  Horsham,  &c. 
In  1874  he  read  a paper  before  the  Melbourne 
Medical  Society  on  “Alcohol  as  a Medicine,” 
which  was  printed  in  the  Australian  Medical 
Journal  for  1874.  In  1878  he  read  another 
paper  on  the  “ Non-Alcoholic  Treatment  of 
Typhoid  and  other  Fevers,  successfullyadopted 
for  sixteen  years  in  the  Free  Medical  Mission 
Dispensary,  Collingwood,”  in  which  he  demon- 
strated the  truths  he  had  so  long  and  earnestly 
advocated.  Eechabitism,  Good  Templarism, 
the  Victorian  Alliance,  and  other  temperance 
and  Christian  efforts  have  ever  found  a warm 
friend  in  Dr.  Singleton.  For  many  years  he 
has  taken  an  average  of  1000  signatures  to  the 
teetotal  pledge ; and  although  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  in  1886  and  1887  he  took  1500 
pledges,  in  each  year,  in  his  private  and  per- 
sonal efforts  in  the  watch-houses,  jails,  lodg- 
ing-houses, the  dispensary,  and  in  the  back 
streets  and  lanes  of  Melbourne. 

James  Merson  was  born  in  London  in 
1826,  and  became  a total  abstainer  in  1844. 
He  arrived  in  Melbourne  in  1854,  and  at  once 
threw  himself  into  the  warfare  against  the 
liquor  traffic,  becoming  a working  member  of 
the  committee  of  the  Melbourne  Total  Absti- 
nence Society,  taking  his  place  on  the  plat- 
form and  at  the  open-air  meetings.  For  three 
years  he  was  the  active  agent  of  the  Ballai’at 
Temperance  League,  and  for  a similar  period 
travelling  agent  for  the  Independent  Order  of 
Eechabites.  He  has  lectured  in  most  of  the 
colonies  on  temperance  physiology  and  kindred 
subjects,  and  has  published  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution large  quantities  of  temperance  litera- 
ture. He  was  awarded  second  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  the  wine  question,  by  the  South 
Australian  Total  Abstinence  League.  Mrs. 
Merson  is  also  an  energetic  temperance 
worker,  and  authoress  of  a well-known  tem- 
perance tale,  entitled  Emily  Graham,  or  the 
Dawning  of  Light.  Their  son,  Joseph  David 
Merson,  born  in  London  in  1854,  is  of  coiu-se 
a life  abstainer.  He  has  closely  studied  the 
question,  and  is  well  known  as  the  “Aus- 
tralian Temperance  Statistician.” 

Alexander  Fraser,  Presiding  Officer  of 
the  order  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  for  the 
National  Division  of  Australia,  which  com- 
prises the  colonies  of  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
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Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania,  was  born 
at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Nov.  25th,  1855,  and 
arrived  in  Victoria  in  1864.  He  joined  the 
total  abstinence  party  in  1870,  and  in  addition 
to  his  work  in  connection  with  the  order  of 
Sous  of  Temperance,  is  an  active  Good  Templar, 
Band  of  Hope  worker,  &c. 

Thomas  Ferguson,  secretary  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Total  Abstinence  Society,  is  one  of 
those  quiet,  plodding  workers,  whose  labours 
are  felt  more  than  those  of  many  who  make  a 
noise  in  the  world.  He  is  a native  of  Edin- 
burgh,  born  March  3d,  1840,  and  arrived  in 
Victoria  in  1860.  He  is  a Eechabite,  a 
prohibitionist,  and  one  of  the  foundei’s  of  the 
Temperance  Book  Depot;  and  an  active  pro- 
moter of  the  annual  examinations  on  temper- 
ance physiology. 

William  Humble,  J.  P.,  is  a native  of 
Richmond,  Yorkshire,  England,  born  April 
9th,  1835,  and  arrived  in  Australia  in  1858. 
In  1861  he  established  himself  as  an  iron- 
founder  in  Geelong,  and  soon  became  one  of 
its  honoured  citizens.  He  is  practically  a life 
abstainer,  signing  the  pledge  when  a boy  of 
eight  years  of  age.  In  1888  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Geelong,  and  is  a Son  of  Temper- 
ance, a member  of  the  Victorian  Alliance,  &c. 
Mrs.  Humble  is  in  full  sympathy  with  him, 
and  in  1888  was  president  of  the  ladies’  com- 
mittee in  favour  of  local  option. 

Charles  Fullwood,  Grand  Worthy  Chief 
Templar  of  Victoria,  is  a native  of  Birming- 
ham, England,  born  in  1832,  and  when  he 
arrived  in  Melbourne  in  1861  he  was  a well- 
known  temperance  advocate.  He  founded  at 
Brisbane  the  order  of  Eecliabites,  being  secre- 
tary  to  the  first  tent  for  about  seventeen  years. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Queensland  district 
he  was  elected  district  secretary,  and  held 
oflSce  for  fourteen  years,  being  popularly 
known  as  “The  Rechabite.”  He  also  held 
high  office  in  the  Good  Templar  order,  and 
was  for  several  years  secretary  of  the  Brisbane 
Total  Abstinence  Society,  introducing  to  that 
colony  R.  T.  Booth,  William  Noble,  and  Mrs. 
Leavitt.  On  his  settlement  in  Melbourne  he 
was  elected  Chief  of  the  Independent  Order  of 
Good  Templars  in  Victoria. 

M.  L.  Hutchinson,  J.P.,  is  a native  of 
Newton-Stewart,  Scotland,  and  in  1853,  with 
his  young  wife  and  their  first-born  son,  landed 
in  Sydney,  where  he  assisted  in  establishing 
the  Glasgow  Book  Warehou.se.  In  1860  he 
removed  to  Melbourne,  having  full  charge  of 


the  business  of  which  he  is  now  the  principal. 
He  is  one  of  the  largest  importers  of  temper- 
ance literature  in  the  Australian  colonies,  cand 
has  been  an  active  teetotaller  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years.  He  has  held  numerous  important 
public  offices — town  councillor,  and  mayor  (in 
1880-81);  is  a justice  of  the  peace,  an  elder 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  his  eldest 
son  represented  the  Victorian  Alliance  at  the 
London  International  Congress  in  1887. 

Samuel  Ruddock  was  born  in  London, 
May  6th,  1836,  and  arrived  in  Australia  in 

1852.  He  and  his  brother  Nelson  Ruddock 
have  exercised  a widespread  influence  in  be- 
half of  total  abstinence  in  Victoria,  and  have 
established  and  built  up  successful  temper- 
ance societies  and  Rechabite  tents.  Another 
brother,  the  Rev  J.  B.  Ruddock,  is  an  active 
friend  of  the  cause  in  North  Melbourne. 

E.  W.  Binder  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
England,  in  1833,  and  arrived  in  Victoria  in 

1853,  staying  for  a short  time  in  Geelong, 
then  proceeding  to  the  diggings,  visiting 
Forest  Creek,  Tarrengower,  Buninyong, 
Dunolly,  Fiery  Creek,  Ararat,  and  other  well- 
known  gold-fields.  It  was  in  Ararat  that  he 
first  took  part  in  public  matters,  as  a member 
of  the  local  mining  board.  In  or  about  1873 
he  became  a member  of  a Good  Templar  lodge 
at  Haddou;  and  from  that  time  has  been  an 
earnest,  laborious  worker,  chiefly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  I.O.G.T. 

William  Howat  was  born  at  Old  Cum- 
nock, Ayrshire,  Scotland,  July  8th,  1850,  and 
arrived  in  Australia  in  January,  1855.  He 
is  a life  abstainer,  an  elder  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and,  with  his  brother,  George  Howat, 
is  a valued  and  able  worker  in  every  branch 
of  the  temperance  cause. 

The  Rev.  D.  O’Donnell  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, England,  in  1845,  and  arrived  in  Aus- 
tralia in  1852.  He  is  practically  a life  ab- 
stainer, and  has  been  a prominent  temperance 
advocate  in  the  colony  for  nearly  a quarter 
of  a century.  He  is  a most  intelligent  advo- 
cate of  local  option,  and  along  with  the  Rev. 
J.  Nicholson  debated  the  question  in  the 
town-hall,  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  against 
Mr.  E.  Ward,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  H.  Taylor,  as 
representatives  of  the  liquor  interest.  He  is 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church,  Malvern, 
Victoria,  and  is  a Rechabite,  &c. 

John  Vale,  organizing  secretary  of  the 
Victorian  Alliance,  was  born  in  London,  Eng- 
land. in  1857,  and  from  childhood  has  been 
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identified  with  the  temperance  movement, 
Bands  of  Hope,  Good  Templarism,  Blue  Rib- 
bon movement,  &c.,  all  having  his  earnest 
attention.  He  arrived  in  Melbourne  in  1882, 
and  at  once  became  identified  with  the  Alli- 
ance. He  is  an  efficient  speaker,  an  able 
writer,  and  a splendid  organizer. 

T.  E.  Edwards,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  Victorian  Band  of  Hope  Union,  is  a 
native  of  Malmesbury,  Wiltshire,  England, 
born  in  1860,  and  is  practically  a life  abstainer. 
His  first  employment  was  in  connection  with 
the  clerical  branch  of  the  royal  navy,  where 
he  was  exposed  to  peculiar  temptations  and 
dangers,  but  he  remained  true  to  the  principles 
imbibed  in  the  Band  of  Hope.  He  arrived  in 
Victoria  in  1881,  and  at  once  threw  himself 
enei’getically  into  Band  of  Hope  work. 

G.  P.  Barber  is  one  of  the  foremost  and 
most  influential  temperance  reformers  in  Wes- 
tern Victoria.  He  was  born  in  Norfolk,  in 
1838,  and  was  brought  up  by  a Rechabite 
father.  He  emigrated  to  Austoalia  in  1860, 
and  after  seven  years’  service  as  station 
manager  for  Sir  Samuel  Wilson  of  the  Wira- 
mei’a,  he  bought  a station  in  Queensland,  and 
in  1872  an  estate  near  Warrnambool,  where 
he  settled,  and  became  president  of  the  United 
Total  Abstinence  Society,  which  has  been  very 
successful. 

The  Hon.  John  Nimmo,  M.L.A.,  commis- 
sioner of  public  works,  Victoria,  is  a native  of 
Catrine,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and  arrived  in 
Melboui-ne  in  1853.  He  settled  in  South  Mel- 
bourne, and  soon  began  to  take  an  active  part 
in  public  affairs.  In  1877  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  district,  and  has 
retained  a seat  ever  since.  He  is  a popular 
advocate  of  cold  water. 

Henry  Crispin,  Grand  Worthy  Secretary 
of  the  I.O.G.T.,  and  chairman  of  the  People’s 
Concert  Committee  of  the  Melbourne  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  was  born  at  Usk,  Mon- 
mouthshire, September  9th,  1841,  and  arrived 
in  Victoria  in  1854.  He  is  a warm  advocate 
of  friendly  societies,  and  has  held  office  in  the 
order  of  Foresters  and  the  Oddfellows,  being 
permanent  secretary  of  the  latter  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a century.  He  became  connected 
with  the  temperance  movement  in  1879,  and 
in  1881  was  elected  to  the  post  which  he  still 
holds.  He  is  also  an  active  Good  Templar. 

All  these  workers  have  been  importations 
from  the  old  country,  and  we  now  proceed  to 
mention  a few  of  those  born  in  the  colony. 


George  Martin,  J.P.,  was  born  at  Mel- 
bourne, December  18th,  1839,  and  is  a whole- 
life  teetotaller,  signing  the  pledge  when  about 
nine  years  of  age,  at  the  request  of  his  school- 
master, Mr.  Wilson.  Removing  to  Geelong, 
he  became,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  secretary  of 
the  Band  of  Hope,  and  was  the  first  Grand 
Worthy  Patriarch,  and  the  first  Most  Worthy 
Patriarch,  of  the  Sons  of  Temperance  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  for  fifteen  years  Deputy  Most 
Worthy  Patriarch.  He  has  been  a councillor, 
alderman,  and  mayor  (1884-85)  of  Geelong, 
and  occupies  po.sitions  of  honour  and  trust  in 
many  departments  of  public  usefulness. 

William  M'Nicoll  was  born  at  Richmond, 
Victoria,  August  15th,  1852,  and  became 
closely  identified  with  the  movement  by  join- 
ing one  of  the  first  lodges  of  Good  Templars 
in  Victoria,  then  transferring  to  Pioneer 
Lodge,  No.  3,  Melbourne,  of  which  he  became 
a prominent  member.  In  1888  he  was  district 
deputy  for  the  Melbourne  Central  District, 
and  also  a member  of  the  Victorian  Alliance. 

Andrew  Stewart  was  born  in  Melbourne, 
March  24th,  1843,  and  is  a life-long  abstainer. 
He  is  best  known  as  the  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Temperance  News,  which  he  has  con- 
ducted for  over  sixteen  years.  It  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites, 
and  gives  special  attention  to  all  proceedings 
of  the  Order. 

Samuel  Mauger  was  born  at  Geelong,  Vic- 
toria, November  12th,  1857,  and  is  also  a life- 
long abstainer.  He  has  a peculiarly  interest- 
ing family  record.  His  grandfather  was  the 
founder,  and  for  many  years  supei’intendent, 
of  the  Palm  Tree  Tent  of  J uvenile  Rechabites, 
located  at  Guernsey,  Channel  Islands,  and  his 
father  was  superintendent  of  the  same  tent. 
Mr.  Mauger  himself  has  been  superintendent 
of  the  largest  Juvenile  Rechabite  tent  in  Aus- 
tralia, the  Rose  of  Denmark,  founded  under 
his  auspices.  Some  two  or  three  years  ago 
Mr.  Manger’s  eldest  sou  was  initiated  into  this 
tent,  and  is  the  fourth  generation  of  Recha- 
bites  in  the  Mauger  family.  Mr.  Mauger  was 
recently  (if  not  now)  president  of  the  National 
Fire  Brigades  Association  of  Victoria,  and 
superintendent  and  founder  of  the  Clifton 
Hill  Temperance  Fire  Brigade,  the  members 
of  which  are  all  teetotallei'S,  and  which  owns 
one  of  the  finest  volunteer  fire-stations  in 
Melbourne.  He  is  also  a member  of  the  exe- 
cutive committee  of  the  Victorian  Alliance, 
and  an  ardent  advocate  of  local  ojition. 
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The  Rev.  Henry  Wallace  was  born  in 
Parramatta,  New  South  Wales,  but  has  spent 
most  of  his  life  in  Victoria.  For  nearly  thirty 
years  he  has  as  a pledged  teetotaller  taken  an 
active  part  in  various  forms  of  temperance 
work.  Originally  engaged  in  scholastic  pur- 
suits, he  has  for  over  eighteen  years  been  en- 
gaged in  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist  Free 
Churches,  and  is  popular  as  a preacher  and 
Connexioual  administrator.  He  is  a Recha- 
bite,  an  official  Good  Templar,  and  was  presi- 
dent of  a successful  Blue  Ribbon  Society. 

When  the  Australian  colonies  increased  in 
population  and  prosperity,  it  became  necessary 
to  separate  them  into  distinct  provinces  with 
powers  of  local  self-government.  Before  the 
province  of  Victoria  was  separated  from  New 
South  Wales,  and  was  started  as  an  indepen- 
dent colony,  a license  to  sell  intoxicating 
liquors  cost  ^100,  and  the  transfer  fee  was 
£50,  the  publican  being  obliged  to  get  five 
householders  to  testify  to  his  character  before 
the  license  was  granted,  and  he  had  also  to 
find  sureties  for  his  subsequent  good  behaviour. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  high  license 
system  is  nothing  new  to  them.  The  fines 
inflicted  on  the  drunkard  were  paid  over  to 
the  benevolent  asylums,  “and,”  says  Mr.  John 
Vale  of  Melbourne,  “this  might  be  considered 
one  of  the  earliest  efforts  to  inaugurate  the 
compulsory  insurance  system.”  In  1857  the 
license  fee  was  reduced  to  £25,  and  the  evil 
was  intensified  in  1864  by  the  single-bottle 
license  and  all-night  licenses.  The  granting 
by  parliament  of  the  license  fees  to  the  muni- 
cipal councils  encouraged  these  councils  to 
allow  licenses,  and  by  giving  the  ratepayers  a 
direct  interest  in  the  profit  of  the  traffic  they 
were  blinded  to  the  evils  arising  therefrom. 

In  1871  Mr.  Casey  introduced  the  Per- 
missive Bill,  which  proposed  to  confer  upon 
the  ratepayers  power  to  prohibit  the  traffic  by 
a two-thirds  vote.  An  amendment  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Bent  to  insert  the  word  “new”  be- 
tween the  words  “no”  and  “license,”  making 
it  to  read  that  “no  new  licenses  should  be 
granted.”  The  bill  was  canned  without  the 
amendment,  but  lapsed  in  tho.  legislative 
council.  It  was  brought  in  again  in  1873,  and 
lost  on  a point  of  order.  In  1876  the  first 
embodiment  of  the  Local  Option  Bill  was  ob- 
tained, and  it  was  then  provided  that  every 
three  years  a vote  should  be  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  municipal  elections,  to  decide 
whether  public-houses  should  be  increased. 

VoL  III. 


Such  a vote  was  taken  in  1879,  1882,  and 
1885,  when,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  de- 
cision was  against  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  public-house  licenses.  This  act,  however, 
contained  two  provisions  which  militated 
against  its  usefulness : one  permitted  public- 
houses  containing  twenty  rooms  to  be  licensed 
without  regard  to  the  ratepayers’  vote,  and 
the  other  enabled  the  governor  in  council  to 
declare  any  district  a special  licensing  district, 
and  thus  place  it  outside  the  operations  of  the 
act.  This  was  virtually  giving  absolute  power 
to  the  authorities  to  ignore  the  vote  of  the 
ratepayers.  We  are  told  that  it  was  undei' 
these  two  clauses  that  many  of  the  licenses 
existing  in  1888  had  been  granted. 

In  the  autumn  of  1885  a new  law  was 
passed  by  the  Victorian  parliament,  which 
provided  that  the  number  of  licensed  houses 
in  any  licensing  (or  parliamentary  electoral) 
district  should  be  four  for  the  first  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  two  for  each  additional  thou- 
sand. For  example,  if  there  were  10,000  in- 
habitants in  a licensing  district,  thej'  were 
entitled  to  have  twenty-two  licensed  houses. 
This  limit  was  denominated  the  “ Statutory 
Number.”  If  the  existing  number  was  less 
than  the  statutory  number,  new  licenses  might 
be  granted  up  to  that  number,  if  the  electors 
in  the  licensing  district,  on  a poll  being  taken, 
gave  a majority  in  favour  of  such  increase; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  in  any  licensing  district  was  above  the 
statutory  number,  a similar  poll  could  be 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  them  to 
the  statutory  number.  There  were  about 
4500  licensed  houses  in  the  colony  when  the 
act  was  passed,  and  the  statutory  number  did 
not  exceed  2000. 

There  was,  howev^er,  a proviso  in  the  act, 
which  made  it  practically  a dead  lettei*.  This 
was  to  the  effect  that  unless  one-third  of  the 
electors  in  a district  voted  there  would  be  no 
legal  poll.  Polls  were  taken  in  several  dis- 
tricts, but  the  liquor-sellers,  and  those  they 
could  influence,  abstained  from  voting,  and 
thus  defeated  their  opponents. 

In  1886  the  Hon.  James  Munro,  backed  b}’ 
the  friends  of  temperance,  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  get  this  proviso  repealed.  In  the 
session  of  1887  the  government  introduced 
an  amending  bill  for  the  purpose  of  curing 
several  glaring  defects  in  the  act  of  1885,  and 
Mr.  Munro  renewed  his  eflbrts,  and  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  removing  the  obnoxious 
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proviso  by  54  votes  to  13.  The  next  stej)  was 
to  give  eH'ect  to  the  law,  and  a vigorous  agita- 
tion was  set  oil  foot,  the  first  trial  of  strength 
being  at  Port  Melbourne,  wliich  had  about 
11,000  inhabitants  and  48  licensed  houses,  the 
statutory  number  being  24.  The  result  was 
a poll  of  440  for  no  reduction  of  licenses,  60 
for  a less  reduction  than  24,  and  581  for  a 
reduction  of  24 — a complete  victory  for  the 
temperance  party. 

At  South  WilliamstowD,  where  the  existing 
number  of  hotels  was  26  and  the  statutory 
number  14,  the  extreme  reduction  was  deter- 
mined upon  by  437  votes  to  302.  At  Warr- 
nambool,  however,  the  result  was  against  the 
local  optionists  by  a majority  of  60  votes — 
334  for  reduction  and  396  against  any  reduc- 
tion. In  Ballarat  East  the  votes  were  995 
for  a reduction  to  27  hotels,  and  590  for  the 
existing  number,  72,  thus  abolishing  45  hotels 
at  one  sweep.  The  duty  of  deciding  which 
houses  were  to  be  closed  devolved  upon  the 
licensing  courts,  guided  by  the  reports  of  the 
licensing  inspectors  and  the  police.  Compen- 
sation was  to  be  paid  to  those  deprived  of 
their  licenses  out  of  a special  fund  made  up 
partly  by  fines  and  penalties  under  the  Li- 
censing Act,  but  chiefly  by  the  extra  license 
fee  levied  upon  hotels,  and  the  balance  (if 
any)  from  the  proceeds  of  any  dut}"-  on  liquor 
afterwards  imposed,  and  especially  appropri- 
ated by  parliament  for  that  purpose. 

The  Melbourne  Temperance  News,  December 
1st,  1887,  reported  as  follows: — “Never  in 
the  history  of  Victoria  has  legislation  on  the 
drink  traffic  taken  such  a hold  on  the  public 
mind  as  at  the  present  time.  For  weeks  past 
it  has  been  a staple  topic  for  the  daily  press, 
and  not  even  the  question  of  the  defence  of 
our  shores  against  foreign  attack  has  ai'oused 
the  interest  of  legislators  in  any  degree  to 
compare  with  it.” 

The  same  authority  (of  the  same  date)  re- 
ported that  at  the  recent  sittings  of  the  various 
religious  bodies  — Congregational,  Presby- 
terian, Wesleyan,  and  Bajitists — there  were 
striking  manifestations  of  increased  interest 
in  the  question  of  temperance,  and  the  desire 
to  remove  the  stumbling-blocks  out  of  the 
way  of  the  people.  It  warmly  commended 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  Cardinal  Manning  and 
Father  Nugent,  and  desired  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  the  colony  to  emulate  that  zeal,  and 
lead  tlieir  flocks  into  paths  of  true  temjierance. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of  jiro- 


gress  in  Melbourne  is  the  number  of  palatial 
temjierance  hotels,  or  coffee-palaces  as  they 
term  them,  which  rival  the  finest  hotels  in 
London,  Paris,  New  York,  Chicago,  or  San 
Irancisco,  wliile  not  a drop  of  strong  drink  is 
to  be  had  within  their  walls.  “ The  ‘Grand,’  ” 
says  Sir  William  Fox,  who  stayed  there, 

contains  about  300  rooms,  and  can  accom- 
modate over  500  guests,  in  double  and  single 
beds.  There  are  thirty-two  hot  and  cold 
baths  in  the  house ; the  electric  light  in  every 
room,  in  the  corridors,  and  everywhere , the 
dining-room  is  100  feet  long  by  about  40 
broad,  and  there  is  a restaurant  besides.  All 
the  work  of  the  hotel  is  conducted  in  the 
most  admirable  manner.  There  are  no  male 
waiters,  but  dainty  little  waitresses,  all  in  one 
neat  costume,  and  natty  little  lace  caps  on 
their  heads,  quite  a jiretty  sight  to  see. 

“I he  Salvation  Army  is  doing  so  great 
a work  in  rescuing  the  perishing  by  refuges 
and  such  like,  that  the  government  recognizes 
its  success  by  giving  it  £1000  a year.  I spent 
an  evening  in  their  Women’s  Eescue  Home, 
and  certainly  nothing  could  be  more  satisfac- 
tory or  efficient.  At  the  bottom  of  all  this 
evil  lies  the  horrible  drink,  but  for  which  our 
colonial  cities  would  almost  be  without  crime, 
so  great  are  the  rewards  to  be  obtained  by 
the  sober  and  industrious  workers”  {Alliance 
News,  1889,  p.  15). 

The  particulars  given  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing chapter  clearly  show  that  the  Aus- 
tralian temperance  reformers  are  enlightened, 
influential;  earnest,  and  united.  They  adopt 
all  legitimate  methods  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  cause:  the  pulpit,  platform,  press,  moral 
suasion  and  legislative  enactment,  counter- 
attractions,  music  and  song,  &c.,  are  all  wisely 
utilized  to  make  temperance  teaching  attrac- 
tive and  permanently  successful.  Their  tem- 
perance songs,  written  by  such  men  as  John 
Vale,  J.  W.  Meaden,  Eev.  J.  AVatsford,  and 
others,  are  equal  to  any  we  have  seen  for 
jnirity  of  diction,  lofty  and  inspiriting  senti- 
ment, and  sound  temperance  teaching. 

The  table  on  next  page  is  taken  from  the 
Temperance-Year- Book  and  Victorian  Alliance 
Anmial  fo^’  1890,  published  in  Melbourne. 

The  cost  for  the  forty-nine  years  totals 
£193,748,750.  The  cost  per  head  per  annum 
is  based  on  the  estimated  mean  populatiou. 
The  lowest  amount  was  reached  in  1885  (£4 
19a'.  llcf.),  excluding  the  years  1843  and  1844; 
and  the  highest  is  1853  (£27  195.  7c?.).  For 
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The  Victorian  Drink  Bill, 

From  the  year  1842  to  the  year  1890  inclusive. 
Compiled  by  J.  D.  Merson. 


Year. 

Total  Cost. 

Per  Year. 

Per  Head. 

1842  

£277,765 

£12 

11 

3 

1843  

77,053 

3 

4 

4 

1844  

119,802 

4 

14 

0 

1845  

162,916 

5 

12 

4 

1846  

272,214 

7 

17 

0 

1847  

403,712 

9 

18 

8 

1848  

427,815 

9 

1 

5 

1849  

518,704 

8 

16 

5 

1850  

507,677 

7 

2 

7 

1851  

6i7,622 

8 

0 

8 

1852  

2,887,076 

21 

14 

5 

1853  

5,467,461 

27 

19 

7 

1854  

5,389,962 

20 

3 

1 

1855  

4,367,461 

12 

18 

2 

1856  

5,343,954 

14 

0 

1 

1857  

6,208,482 

14 

8 

6 

1858  

5,667,425 

11 

14 

3 

1859  

5,466,676 

10 

11 

4 

1860  

4,933,729 

9 

4 

9 

1861  

4,481,854 

8 

6 

1 

1862  

3,680,490 

6 

14 

4 

1863  

3,629,862 

6 

3 

11 

1864  

4,057,828 

6 

18 

5 

1865  

4,188,123 

6 

17 

0 

1866  

3,836,849 

6 

0 

1 

1867  

4,465,452 

6 

18 

1 

1868  

4,085,151 

6 

3 

3 

1869  

5,474,425 

7 

19 

2 

1870  

4,816,414 

6 

15 

10 

1871  

5,114,523 

6 

18 

8 

1872  

4,593,549 

6 

2 

0 

1873  

4,738,820 

6 

3 

10 

1874  

4,972,384 

6 

7 

11 

1875  

4,897,714 

6 

4 

5 

1876  

4,769,639 

5 

19 

9 

1877  

4,946,465 

6 

2 

4 

1878  

4,964,070 

6 

0 

10 

1879  

4,870,644 

5 

16 

9 

1880  

4,512,971 

5 

3 

0 

1881  

4,402,112 

5 

1 

4 

1882  

4,558,980 

5 

2 

5 

1883  

4,861,412 

5 

6 

9 

1884  

4,880,146 

5 

3 

2 

1885  

4,870,971 

4 

19 

11 

1886  

5,098,735 

5 

0 

10 

1887  

5,352,411 

5 

5 

0 

1888  

6,129,192 

5 

15 

5 

1889  

6,540,763 

5 

18 

5 

1890  

6,730,430 

6 

0 

7 

the  ’40’s  the  average  was  £7  14s.  5d. ; the  ’50’s, 
£14  17s.  Zd.)  the  Ws,  £7  3s.  Id.-,  the  ’70’ s, 
£6  5s.  Zd.-,  the  ’80’s,  £5  5s.  7^d.^ 


1 The  quantities,  e.xcept  in  a few  instances  in  some  of 
the  earlier  years,  are  taken  from  government  returns. 
Tlie  prices  set  down  to  ascertain  the  cost  are  tlie  same  for 
every  year,  which  will  facilitate  comparison,  and  they 
are : — For  spirits,  £1 17«.  6cl.;  wines,  imported,  £1  15«.  Oii.; 
wines,  Victorian,  7«.;  beer,  imported,  0».;  beer,  Victorian, 
3s.  per  gallon.  There  is,  however,  no  doubt  tliat  the 
money  spent  has  been  in  excess  of  the  amount  stated. 


Amongst  the  ])ioneers  of  temperance  in 
New  South  Wales  we  tincl  tlie  names  of  His 
Excellency  Sir  George  Girrs,  the  gover- 
nor-in-chief,  and  his  excellent  wife,  Lady 
Elizabeth.  On  the  formation  of  the  New 
South  Wales  Temperance  Society  in  1835  its 
motto  was,  “Temperance  is  moderation  in 
things  innocent,  and  abstinence  from  things 
hurtful.”  Sir  George  Gipps  was  the  firet 
president,  and  was  supported  by  the  Revs.  R. 
Hill,  J.  Saunders,  and  Mr.  Edward  Hunt, 
who  loyally  w’oi’ked  to  establish  the  society. 
Sir  George  Gijips,  in  spite  of  sneers  and 
obloquy,  continued  a faithful  friend  of  the 
cause  during  the  eleven  years  he  remained 
in  the  colony.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1846,  a 
public  meeting  was  held  to  bid  him  farewell, 
when  Sir  Alfred  Stephen,  lieutenant-governor, 
presided,  and  delivered  a telling  speech,  re- 
viewing the  history  of  the  movement. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1857,  a meeting 
was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  G.  J.  Crouch, 
Sydney,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  forming 
a society  on  the  same  lines  as  the  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  of  Great  Britain;  and  in 
the  following  week,  viz.  February  26th,  1857, 
a public  meeting  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the 
School  of  Arts,  Sj'dney,  to  inaugurate  the 
New  South  Wales  Alliance  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  Intemperance.  The  society  had  not 
been  in  existence  many  mouths  before  steps 
were  taken  to  secure  a site  for  the  erection  of 
a temperance  hall  for  the  use  of  the  members. 
An  eligible  site  in  Pitt  Street  was  obtained, 
and  arrangements  entered  into  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  in  accordance  with  plans 
drawn  by  Mr.  Gould,  architect.  The  daughter 
of  his  excellency  the  governor-general  of  the 
Australian  colonies.  Sir  William  Thomas 
Denison,  laid  the  foundation-stone,  and  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Beasley  and  the  governor-general. 

The  building  was  opened  on  the  19th  of 
April,  1859.  Meetings  were  held  to  advocate 
the  principles  of  the  Alliance,  and  a public 
library  and  reading  - room  was  established. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  committee,  after 
the  completion  of  the  hall,  was  to  bring  pres 
sure  upon  the  parliament  of  the  colony,  to 
take  the  power  of  licensing  public-houses  out 
of  the  hands  of  tlie  magistrates,  and  place  it 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  tlie  people  themselves. 

In  1873  another  hall  was  built  upon  the 
adjoining  land  belonging  to  the  Alliance,  with 
commodious  refreshment-rooms  beneath. 
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THE  TEMPERANCE  MOVEMENT. 


At  a later  period  it  was  determined  to  erect 
new  premises  to  cover  the  whole  land,  so  as 
to  make  the  metropolitan  temperance  hall 
correspond  with  other  large  and  splendid 
buildings  that  were  being  erected  in  Sydney. 
Prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  designs,  and 
in  1886  a most  magnificent-looking  pile  of 
buildings  was  erected,  the  total  value  of  the 
property  being  estimated  at  .£50,000. 

In  September,  1838,  Mr.  William  Rowe 
bi’ought  out  the  first  total  abstinence  pledge 
in  Sydney.  There  were  six  who  started  that 
total  abstinence  movement,  and  among  them 
were  Mr.  Adam  Howell,  James  Hetherington, 
and  Mr.  Walker.  “ His  grandfather  and  his 
father  both  died  through  drink,  and  he  was 
on  the  highway  to  follow  their  example.  In 
1840  he  saw  a procession  of  teetotallers  going 
along  the  road,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  then 
that  if  those  men  could  be  kept  sober  he  could 
also.  He  was  stopping  at  a tempei’ance  coffee- 
house, kept  by  a Mrs.  Varcoe,  and  he  signed 
the  pledge  on  28th  December,  1840,  with  Mrs. 
Varcoe,  and,  thank  God,  he  had  kept  that 
pledge  ever  since,  and  he  had  tried  to  do  what 
he  could  to  help  it.  He  could  not  talk,  but 
he  could  do  something  in  the  way  of  organiza- 
tion” {Temperance  in  Australia,  p.  19). 

J.  Roseby,  J.P.,  Rev.  J.  Archibald,  Mrs. 
Bowse,  G.  H.  Wigley,  Rev.  George  Dunekley, 
J . S.  Shearston,  and  Rev.  W.  Taylor  are  a few 
of  the  numerous  active  workers  in  this  colony. 

Rev.  Francis  Bertie  Boyce,  vicar  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
was  born  at  Tiverton,  Devonshire,  England, 
April  6th,  1844,  and,  with  his  parents,  arrived 
in  New  South  Wales  in  1853.  He  is  a very 
popular  and  energetic  temperance  worker,  a 
thorough  believer  in  moral  suasion  backed 
by  legislative  enactment.  He  commenced  the 
local  option  movement  in  Orange,  N.S.W.,  in 
1876,  founded  the  New  South  Wales  Local 
Option  League  in  1883,  and  has  comjiiled  the 
Drink  Bill  of  the  colony  annually  for  some 
years  past. 

In  May,  1864,  a division  of  the  Sons  of 
Temperance  was  opened  in  the  Temperance 
Hall,  Sydney,  when  George  Lucas  was  the 
first  chartered  member.  In  June,  1873,  a 
lodge  of  Good  Templars  was  opened  in  the 
same  hall,  and  the  Grand  Lodge  holds  its 
sessions  and  has  its  central  offices  in  the  new 
premises.  In  1888  it  was  reported  that  eight 
subordinate  lodges  of  Good  Templars,  and  ten 
divisions  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Tem- 


perance, hold  their  regular  meetings  in  the 
hall. 

J.  Roseby,  J.P.,  one  of  the  trustees  (from 
whose  papers  these  particulars  have  been 
taken),  gives  the  following  figures  to  show  the 
success  of  the  Alliance  in  enrolling  names  upoc 
the  pledge  register: — 

Peb.  1857— June  1864  (seven  years),  1815. 

June  1864 — June  1868  (four  years),  2365. 

June  1868 — June  1873  (five  years),  2739. 

June  1873 — June  1878  (five  years),  5902. 

June  1878 — April  1882  (four  years),  10,517. 

April  17th  1882 — October  1st  1888  (six  years), 
24,662. 

making  a total  of  48,000  pledges  signed  from 
the  commencement  of  the  society  to  the  1st  of 
October,  1888. 

In  July,  1862,  Mr.  John  Osborne  was 
elected  upon  the  committee,  and  appointed 
secretary  on  the  14th  May,  1864,  and  he  con- 
tinued to  discharge  these  onerous  duties  up  to 
the  date  named,  proving  that  he  is  a “patient, 
intelligent,  industrious,  and  devoted”  official 
of  this  gigantic  institution  {Temperance  in 
Australia,  pp.  37-39). 

The  Sous  of  Temperance  soon  became  a 
powerful  combination.  In  their  early  days 
Messrs.  George  Lucas,  W.  Henson,  J.  Roseby, 
J.  Wearne,  R.  S.  Holdswoi'th,  and  others,  did 
good  service,  and  laboured  to  advance  the 
temperance  cause.  In  1869,  when  Mr.  Wearne 
was  member  for  West  Sydney,  he  introduced 
his  Permissive  Bill  into  parliament,  where  it 
passed  a second  reading  by  a large  majority. 

In  1874  the  central  branch  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society  was  organized; 
but  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  individual 
parishes  had  their  societies  on  the  basis  of  the 
parent  society  in  England.  Special  mention 
is  made  of  Revs.  Canon  Thomas  Smith, 
Thomas  O’Reilly,  and  others,  as  prominent 
leaders  in  this  movement.  The  Centennial 
Temperance  Congress,  held  in  Sydney,  in 
May,  1888,  emanated  from  the  council  of  this 
society. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars 
was  organized  in  New  Soutli  Wales,  May  25th, 
1874.  In  1888  it  was  reported  to  be  numeri- 
cally the  largest  temperance  organization  in 
the  colony,  having  an  official  organ,  the  Good 
Templar,  published  fortnightly,  with  a good 
circulation.  The  finances  of  the  Order  were 
sound,  and  three  lecturers  were  emjiloyed  in 
travelling  the  country  to  educate  the  peojile 
on  the  subject. 
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The  Inilepeiuleut  Order  of  Rechabites  had 
formed  tents  iu  the  Newcastle  district  some 
years  before,  but  it  was  not  until  1878  tliat  auy 
permanent  good  was  done.  Tents  were  opened 
in  Sydney  and  suburbs,  which  up  to  1884 
were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Victoria 
district.  A New  South  Wales  district  was 
formed,  September  24th,  1884,  and  iu  1890 
reported  29  tents,  with  900  members,  ICO  wives 
and  widows,  and  115  honorary  members. 

A new  Licensing  Law  for  New  South 
Wales  was  passed  iu  1881,  and  came  into 
operation  January  1st,  1882,  and  was  amended 
iu  1883.  By  this  law  the  principle  of  local 
option  is  applied  to  the  issue  of  new  licenses 
for  public-houses,  and  to  the  removal  of  such 
licenses  from  one  district  to  another.  Every 
three  years  a poll  is  taken  in  connection  with 
the  municipal  elections  upon  the  following 
questions,  viz.: — (1)  Shall  any  new  publicans’ 
licenses  be  granted  iu  i-esjject  of  premises 
situate  within  the  ward  or  municipality  for 
the  period  of  three  y^ears  from  this  date? 
(2)  Shall  any  removals  of  publicans’  licenses 
be  granted  in  respect  of  premises  within  the 
ward  or  municipality  for  the  period  of  thi’ee 
years  from  this  date? 

New  hotels  containing  not  less  than  twenty- 
six  rooms  are  exempt  from  the  local  option 
provisions.  In  order  to  take  effect  the  votes 
polled  against  new  licenses  or  removals  must 
exceed  those  for  such  by  one -twentieth  of 
the  votes  recorded. 

In  consequence  of  a suggestion  made  by  the 
Rev.  F.  B.  Boyce,  the  New  South  Wales 
Local  Option  League  was  instituted  January 
4th,  1883.  Its  object  is  to  focus  the  strength 
of  the  temperance  bodies,  and  join  with  them 
in  educating  and  agitating  the  parliamentary 
electors  to  demand  that  the  people  should 
have  the  control  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  full 
local  option,  i.e.  up  to  local  prohibition.  Up 
to  September,  1884,  Mr.  Boyce  was  the  ener- 
getic and  able  secretary  of  the  League,  when 
the  office  was  conferred  upon  Edward  J.  H. 
Knapp,  J.P.  On  the  1st  of  April,  1884,  Mr. 
(now  the  Hon.)  Francis  Abigail  (minister  of 
mines)  for  the  first  time  proposed  the  local 
option  resolution  iu  parliament,  when  four- 
teen voted  for  it  and  thirty  against  it.  It 
resulted  iu  Sir  J.  Robertson  (then  premier) 
appointing  a I’oyal  commission  to  inquire  into 
the  effects  of  the  drink  traffic,  which  is  dated 
February  26th,  1886.  This  commission — 


known  as  the  Drink  Commission  — recom- 
mended that  no  spirits  imported  into  the 
colony,  and  no  home-made  spirits,  be  allowed 
to  pass  into  consumption  if  they  were  found 
to  contain  fusel-oil.  During  the  sittings  of 
this  commission  110  witnesses  were  examined, 
of  these  64  declared  in  favour  of  local  option, 
16  against,  the  rest  being  either  doubtful  or 
not  examined  on  the  question.  Most  of  the 
representative  working  men  examined  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  favour  of  extending  the 
principle  of  local  option  to  renewal  of  publicans’ 
licenses.  Despite  the  evidence  of  public  officials 
and  others  that  the  publicans  were  systematic 
law-breakers,  the  commission  recommended  a 
certain  kind  of  local  option,  with  compensa- 
tion to  those  whose  licenses  were  withdrawn. 

The  effect  of  the  report  of  this  commission 
upon  the  minds  of  members  of  parliament  was 
clearly  manifested  on  the  26th  September, 
1887,  when  a division  was  taken  on  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Hutchinson’s  local  option  resolution 
(similar  to  Mr.  Abigail’s),  when  forty^-six 
voted  for  and  only  thirteen  against. 

The  following  table  (compiled  by  the  Rev. 
F.  B.  Boyce)  shows  the  amount  expended  in 
di’ink  iu  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  from 
the  year  1883  to  1890  inclusive : — 


year. 

Total  Cost. 

Per  Year. 

Per  Head  o£ 
Population. 

£ 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1883  

4,840,019 

5 

16 

0 

1884  

5,143,309 

5 

16 

9 

1885  

5,477,234 

5 

17 

8 

1886  

5,131,792 

5 

4 

8 

1887  

4,614,585 

4 

10 

3 

1888  

4,777,168 

4 

9 

9 

1889  

4,867,396 

4 

8 

2 

1890  

4,909,500 

4 

5 

8 

The  total  for  the  eight  years  is  .£39,761,003, 
which  is  more  than  the  cost  of  making  all  the 
railways  in  the  colony.  There  has  been  a 
slight  reduction  yearly,  during  the  past  four 
years,  in  spirits  and  beers. 

In  New  South  Wales  public-houses  are 
closed  at  11  p.m.  on  week-days,  and  the  wh'ole 
of  Sunday.  The  maximum  penalty  for  breach 
of  law  is  £20.  The  bona-fide  lodger  and  tra- 
veller are  recognized.  The  customer  who  breaks 
the  law  is  liable  to  a fine  of  £2,  and  pemous 
apparently  under  sixteen  years  are  not  to  be 
supplied  with  drink  for  consumption  on  the 
premises. 
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Queensland — Moreton  Bay  Temperance  Society — Founders,  &c. — Brisbane  Temperance  Hall — Rechabite 
Pioneei-s— Good  Templars  and  Others — Efforts  to  Introduce  a Permissive  Bill — Local  Option  Resolution 
Carried — New  Licensing  Bill — Local  Option  made  Legal — Provisions  of  the  Act — Sunday  Closing 
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Fox — John  Harding — F.  H.  Fraser — Local  Option  Act — Deputation  to  the  Premier  from  Good  Tem- 
plar Grand  Lodge — The  City  Hall,  Dunedin — Independent  Orders  of  Rechabites  and  Good  Templars — 
New  Zealand  Alliance — Raratonga  Island — Norfolk  Island. 


Prior  to  the  year  1859,  the  colony  of  Queens- 
land was  part  of  New  South  Wales,  and  very 
little  was  known  of  the  vast  territory  deno- 
minated the  Moreton  Bay  District.  Its  first 
white  inhabitants  consisted  of  convicts,  sent 
from  Sydney,  and  the  military  who  had  them 
in  charge.  The  transportation  of  convicts 
gradually  ceased,  while  free  immigrants  from 
Sydney,  and  pioneer  squatters,  gradually  found 
their  way  thither,  so  that  in  time  a continued 
increase  of  settlers  was  visible. 

In  1859,  through  the  active  efforts  of  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Lang,  a Presbyterian  minister  of 
Sydney,  an  interest  was  created,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  separation  of  Queensland  into  a 
distinct  colony,  apart  from  New  South  Wales. 
With  the  increase  of  population  came  the 
establishment  of  churches  and  other  societies, 
those  for  the  promotion  of  temperance  being 
included. 

“The  Moreton  Bay  Temperance  Society,” 
Queensland,  Australia,  was  established  in  1849, 
by  Mr.  Munroe  Smith,  a young  Englishman, 
who  had  recently  arrived  in  the  colony,  and 
he  found  a ready  and  able  co-worker  in  Mr. 
J OHN  Patient  Smith,  who  hailed  from  Canada, 
and  was  an  earnest  Christian  temperance 
worker  until  his  death  a few  years  ago. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  new  colony 
under  the  name  of  Queensland,  the  old  title 
of  “Moreton  Bay  District”  was  abandoned, 
and  reorganization  and  rechristening  became 
the  order  of  the  day. 

The  Temperance  Society  changed  its  name  to 
the  “ Brisbane  Total  Abstinence  Society,”  and 


one  of  its  early  members,  Eobert  Bullock,  J.P., 
is  the  present  president.  Soon  after  the  es- 
tablishmentof  theTemperance  Society,  another 
of  the  early  settlers,  Mr.  John  G.  Cribb,  com- 
menced a Band  of  Hope,  which,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  friends,  became  very  successful.  In 
1869  the  Brisbane  Temperance  Hall  was 
erected,  and  opened  in  January,  1870.  The 
society  have  determined  to  erect  a new  hall, 
the  total  cost  of  which  is  estimated  at  £27,000. 
Nearly  every  important  town  in  the  colony 
has  either  a Temperance,  Eechabite,  or  Good 
Templar  Hall. 

In  1869  the  first  Eechabite  Tent  was  formed 
in  Brisbane,  and  the  Order  has  since  been 
steadily  growing  in  the  colony.  Messrs. 
Charles  Fullwood  and  the  Eev.  J.  J.  Halley 
of  Victoria  were  the  pioneers  and  founders  of 
the  Order  in  Queensland.  In  1890  the  Queens- 
land District  (instituted  May,  1872)  reported 
19  adult  tents  (one  just  opened,  merabei’ship 
not  stated),  with  979  members,  344  wives  and 
widows,  and  45  honorary  members;  W.  J. 
M'Culloch  being  District  Chief  Euler. 

In  1871  two  families  of  Good  Templars  ar- 
rived in  Brisbane,  and  they  soon  found  num- 
bers willing  to  join  them  in  forming  lodges, 
and  in  a few  weeks  the  district  was  alive  with 
Good  Templars  and  Templar  lodges. 

The  Band  of  Hope,  Blue  Eibbon,  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Local  Option 
League,  and  other  organizations,  are  well  re- 
presented in  the  colony. 

During  the  parliamentary  session  of  1881, 
Mr.  Peter  M'Lean,  an  earnest  Good  Templar, 
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introduced  the  Permissive  Bill  into  tlie  Queens- 
land legislative  assembly,  and  carried  it  to  a 
second  reading,  but  had  to  withdraw  it  on 
account  of  the  session  closing,  intending  to 
introduce  it  again.  At  the  general  election  in 
1883  he  failed  to  secure  a seat  in  parliament, 
when  John  Macfailane  took  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  in  1884  moved  a resolution  to  the 
following  effect; — “That  no  bill  introduced 
by  the  government  to  amend  the  Licensing 
Act  will  be  satisfactory  to  this  house  which 
does  not  contain  the  principle  of  local  option.” 
He  took  this  course  because  the  government 
had  promised  to  amend  the  Licensing  Act. 
He  gained  the  support  of  the  premier.  Sir 
Samuel  Walker  Griffith,  and  the  leader  of  the 
opposition.  Sir  Thomas  MTlwraith,  and  the 
resolution  was  carided  without  a division. 

In  1885  the  government  of  Queensland  in- 
troduced a new  Licensing  Bill,  which  incor- 
porated the  principle  of  local  option.  Thi.s 
bill  was  assented  to  in  November,  1885,  and 
thus  became  an  act  of  parliament. 

The  following  are  the  leading  features  of 
Part  6 of  this  act : — “ The  provisions  of  this 
part  of  this  act  may  be  applied  in  any  muni- 
cipality or  division,  or  any  other  subdivision 
of  either,  or  in  any  other  area  which  forms  a 
municipality  or  division,  and  also  forms  part 
of  one  licensing  district,  and  the  boundaries 
whereof  can  be  clearly  and  conveniently  con- 
fined. Any  such  municipality,  division,  sub- 
division, or  area,  is  hereinafter  in  this  part  of 
this  act  referred  to  as  an  area. 

“Any  number  of  rate-payers  in  any  area, 
being  not  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
number  of  rate-payers  in  such  area,  may,  by 
notice  in  writing  given  not  later  than  the  1st 
day  of  November  in  any  year,  require  the 
chairman  of  the  local  authority  to  take  a poll 
of  the  rate-payers  of  such  area,  for  or  against 
the  adoption  of  all  or  any  of  the  following  re- 
solutions, to  have  effect  within  the  area.  That  is 
to  say — 1.  That  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
shall  be  prohibited.  2.  That  the  number  of 
licenses  shall  be  reduced  to  a certain  number 
(specified  in  the  notice),  not  being  less  than 
one-third  of  the  existing  number.  3.  That  no 
new  license  shall  be  granted. 

“The  chairman  of  the  local  authority  shall 
be  the  returning  officer  for  tlie  purposes  of 
this  part  of  the  act. 

“ If  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  votes 
recorded  in  respect  of  tlie  first  resolution,  or 
a majority  of  the  votes  recorded  in  respect  of 


the  second  or  tldrd  resolution,  be  in  favour  of 
its  adoption,  sucli  resolution  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  carried,  and  sliall  be  adopted. 

“ Provided  tliat  if  a poll  is  taken  upon  more 
than  one  resolution: — (a)  Only  one  resolution 
shall  be  adopted.  (6)  If  the  first  resolution  is 
carried,  it  shall  be  adopted  whether  either  or 
both  of  the  other  resolutions  is  or  are  carried 
or  not.  (c)  If  the  second  resolution  is  carried, 
and  the  first  is  not  carried,  the  second  resolu- 
tion shall  be  adopted,  whether  the  third  re- 
solution is  carried  or  not.  (d)  If  the  third 
resolution  is  carrieil,  and  the  first  and  second 
are  not  carried,  the  thii’d  resolution  shall  be 
adopted. 

“ If  the  first  resolution  is  adopted,  then 
from  and  after  the  date  when  it  comes  into 
operation  in  the  area,  the  following  conse- 
quences will  issue: — 1.  It  shall  not  be  lawful 
to  sell,  bartei',  or  otherwise  dispose  of  liquor 
in  the  area.  2.  Any  person  who,  whilst  the 
resolution  is  in  force,  sells,  barters,  or  other- 
wise disposes  of  liquor  in  the  area,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  imposed  by 
this  act  for  selling  spirits  without  a license. 

3.  All  such  liquor,  whatever  the  quality  may 
be,  and  measures,  jars,  or  other  utensils  used 
in  holding  or  measuring  or  conveying  it,  found 
in  the  possession  or  custody  of  such  person, 
shall  be  forfeited,  and  shall  be  destroyed  or 
sold  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

4.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  prohibit 
the  sale  of  methylated  spirits  for  use  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures,  or  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  liquor  for  medicinal  use  under  conditions 
following,  that  is  to  say:— (a)  It  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  any  person  to  sell  in  the  area  any 
liquor  for  medicinal  use  except  on  the  pres- 
cription of  a legally  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioner, nor  unless  he  is  a pharmaceutical 
chemist,  registered  under  ‘ Pharmacy  Act  of 
1884,’  or  any  act  amending  or  in  substitution 
for  the  same.  (6)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  to  sell 
any  such  liquor  for  medicinal  use  unless  the 
bottle  or  other  vessel  in  which  such  liquor  is 
contained  is  distinctly  labelled  with  the  words 
‘Intoxicating  Liquors,’  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  seller.  5.  If  any  pei-son  sells 
liquor  for  medicinal  use  otherwise  than  herein 
provided,  he  shall  be  liable  for  the  first  oflence 
to  a penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds,  and 
for  the  second  or  any  subsequent  offence,  to  a 
penalty  not  exceeding  ten  pounds.” 

Other  provisions  atlecting  the  carrying  out 
of  the  second  or  third  resolution,  if  adopted 
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restricted  the  number  of  licenses  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  voters,  or  prohibited  the 
granting  of  any  new  licenses. 

If  the  first  resolution  was  adopted,  then  an- 
other poll  could  not  be  taken  until  after  the 
expiration  of  two  years,  and  then  only  on  the 
first  resolution.  If  the  second  resolution  was 
adopted,  a ))oll  for  a fiu’ther  reduction  of  li- 
censes, or  for  the  adoption  of  the  first  or  third 
resolution,  could  not  be  taken  until  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  yeais  after  the  last  poll  was 
taken.  If  the  third  resolution  was  adopted, 
then  a poll  on  the  whole  or  any  of  the  reso- 
lutions could  be  demanded  on  the  expiration 
of  two  years  after  the  last  poll  was  taken,  and 
the  same  if  all  the  resolutions  were  rejected. 

By  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  resolutions, 
not  only  could  a stop  be  put  to  the  issue  of 
new  licenses,  but  the  number  of  houses  could 
be  reduced,  or  the  entire  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  traffic  carried  out  {Melbourne  Alliance 
Record,  Oct.  29th,  1887). 

By  the  law  of  Queensland  children  under 
fourteen  are  not  to  be  supplied  with  liquor 
under  any  circumstances,  and  young  persons 
under  eighteen  are  not  to  be  served  for  con- 
sumption on  the  premises.  As  in  all  other 
Australian  colonies,  so  in  this,  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  aborigines  is  prohibited. 

Queensland  has  entire  Sunday  closing,  the 
penalty  for  breach  of  law  being  not  less  than 
and  not  exceeding  £5.  Bona-fide  traveller 
and  lodger  allowed.  Sunday  customer  liable 
to  fine  of  £% 

We  are  able  to  give  notices  of  some  of  the 
active  workers  in  Queensland,  but  some  of  the 
workers  now  in  Victoria  and  other  colonies 
have  at  certain  periods  of  their  life  been  closely 
identified  with  the  movement  in  Queensland. 

Peter  M'Lean  was  born  in  Glasgow  in 
1837.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  Alexander 
M‘Lean,  sculptor,  he  was  left  an  interest  in  a 
flourishing  business,  then  carried  on  behind 
the  old  Barony  Cluu’ch,  Glasgow.  Desiring 
to  emigrate,  he  sailed  for  Australia,  and 
arrived  at  Melbourne  in  1854.  After  spend- 
ing seven  years  on  the  gold-fields  he  returned 
to  tlie  place  of  his  nativity,  and  in  18G1  be- 
came a total  abstainer  and  a member  of  tlie 
Scottish  Temperance  League.  For  some  time 
he  was  engaged  in  business,  but  his  health 
failing  him  lie  again  determined  to  try  the 
climate  of  Australia,  and  arrived  in  Queens- 
land in  1865,  and  subsequently  engaged  in 
agricultural  and  [lastoral  pursuits. 


Wlien  the  Good  Templar  order  was  intro- 
duced into  Queensland  Mr.  M‘Lean  entered 
heartily  into  the  work,  and  in  a short  time 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  Grand  Worthy 
Secretary,  a position  he  held  for  nine  years. 
He  also  held  the  office  of  Worthy  Grand 
Templar  of  Australia  for  twelve  mouths.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly for  the  electoral  district  of  Logan. 
In  1878  he  became  minister  for  public  land, 
but  only  held  office  for  a short  time.  Within 
a few  weeks  of  entering  parliament  he  intro- 
duced a Licensing  Bill  to  provide  for  Sunday 
closing,  and  prevent  females  from  serving  in 
the  bar  as  barmaids.  He  was  then  the  only 
known  total  abstainer  in  the  house,  and  his 
measure  was  defeated.  Immediately  after- 
wards Mr.  M'Lean  gave  notice  that  in  the 
following  session  he  would  introduce  a Per- 
missive Bill  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson’s  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons.  Accordingly  in  1881  his  Permissive 
Bill  was  introduced,  and  session  after  session 
for  six  years  this  bill  was  discussed  and  de- 
feated; but  the  time  was  not  wasted,  as  these 
discussions  were  of  great  value  in  educating 
the  people  on  the  subject  of  local  option. 

Although  Mr.  M'Lean  lost  his  seat  in  1882 
his  work  was  felt,  for  the  government  em- 
bodied the  principle  of  local  option  in  their 
new  Licensing  Bill  of  1885,  which  was  assented 
to  in  November,  1885,  and  thus  became  the 
law  of  the  colony. 

Shortly  after  his  defeat  in  1882  Mr.  M‘Lean 
was  appointed  inspecting  laud  commissioner 
for  the  colony,  and  when  the  government 
decided  upon  the  formation  of  an  agricultural 
department  he  was  appointed  under-secretary 
for  agriculture.  He  has  been  president,  and 
is  now  a vice-president  of  the  Brisbane  Total 
Abstinence  Society. 

John  Macfarlane,  M.L.A.,  the  leader  of 
the  temperance  party  in  the  Queensland  legis- 
lature, is  a native  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  born 
June  2d,  1829,  and  is  said  to  be  a life  ab- 
stainer. He  began  to  work  in  the  cause  when 
a boy  in  the  Baud  of  Hope  at  Glasgow.  When 
he  arrived  in  Queensland  in  1862  he  had  a re- 
putation as  a zealous  temperance  worker.  He 
settled  in  Ijiswich,  Queensland,  which  district 
he  reju’esents  in  parliament,  having  been  re- 
peatedly returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll. 
He  has  also  served  the  town  as  alderman  ami 
mayor,  and  “has  taken  an  active  j)art  in  every 
movement  in  Ipswich  which  had  for  its  object 
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the  promotion  of  the  moral  and  social  welfare 
of  the  people.” 

l\Ev.  JosEPU  Walker,  pastorof  the  “mother 
church  ” of  the  Cougi-egational  denomination 
in  Queensland,  was  born  near  Manchester, 
England,  August  12th,  1840,  and  entered  the 
ministry  in  1860.  He  arrived  in  Melbourne 
in  August,  1865,  and  for  a time  held  an  im- 
portant charge  in  the  suburbs  of  Melbourne, 
and  afterwards  removed  to  Ballarat.  He  has 
ever  been  a champion  of  the  twin  causes— 
religion  and  temperance,  and  it  is  noteworthy 
that  he  held  most  distinguished  offices  in 
both  departments  simultaneously,  having  been 
chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  Vic- 
toria in  1882-83,  and  at  the  same  period  was 
District  Chief  Ruler  of  the  Independent  Order 
of  Eechabites,  Victoria  district.  He  is  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  in  Queensland,  and  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  that  colony  for  1887-88. 

The  Rev.  William  Whale,  Baptist,  arrived 
in  Queensland  with  an  English  reputation  as 
a temperance  worker,  having  laboured  in 
Birmingham  along  with  such  men  as  Joseph 
Sturge,  J.  S.  Wright,  the  Cadburys,  B.  Haw- 
ley, B.  Blackham,  and  others.  At  the  Baptist 
College  Mr.  Whale  was  regarded  as  a teetotal 
champion,  and  while  pastor  at  Ipswich,  Mid- 
dlesbrough, and  elsewhere,  was  known  as  a 
pronounced  teetotal  worker. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  xxxi.,  the  movement 
in  South  Australia  is  under  a deep  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  heroic  missionaries  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  Messrs.  James  Backhouse 
and  George  Washington  Walker,  and  also  to 
a number  of  men  and  women  who  came  out 
from  the  mother  country  to  find  new  homes. 

Prominent  amongst  those  who  took  an 
active  part  in  forming  the  early  temperance 
and  total  abstinence  societies  were  James 
Bonwick  (who  in  1889  returned  to  England), 
George  Wm.  Cole,  T.  J.  Crouch  and  family, 
Robert  Steele,  and  others  already  mentioned. 

George  William  Cole  was  born  at  Lind- 
field,  Sussex,  England,  in  1823,  and  signed  the 
teetotal  pledge  at  Chichester  in  1838.  In  the 
following  March  he  left  his  native  land  for 
Australia,  and  arrived  in  Adelaide  a few 
months  later.  On  New-year’s  Day,  1840,  he 
with  a few  others  founded,  or  rather  inau- 
gurated, the  Adelaide  Total  Abstinence  So- 
ciety. Although  only  a youth  of  seventeen,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries, 
and  has  held  office,  except  at  short  intervals. 


for  fifty  years.  In  1847  he  visited  Hobart, 
Tasmania,  and  joined  the  Independent  Order 
of  Eechabites,  and  in  the  following  year  in- 
stituted the  Order  in  South  Australia.  On 
the  formation  of  the  South  Australian  district 
he  was  elected  the  first  District  Chief  Euler, 
and  afterwards  secretary  of  the  Albert  dis- 
trict. He  represented  the  Burra  district  for 
seven  years  in  the  house  of  assembly,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  to  move  in  parliament  for 
the  suppression  of  Sunday  liquor  and  railway 
traffic. 

Captain  C.  H.  Bagot  was  boi-n  in  Ireland 
in  1788,  and  entered  the  army  in  1805,  serv- 
ing at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius, 
and  in  India.  On  his  retirement  on  half- pay 
he  with  his  family  went  to  South  Australia 
in  1840.  He  took  an  active  part  in  parlia- 
mentary and  general  public  life,  and  was 
very  active  in  the  work  of  reorganizing  the 
temperance  cause  in  South  Australia.  In 
1870  he  took  great  interest  in  promoting 
petitions  to  both  houses  of  parliament  in 
favour  of  Sunday  closing  and  the  people’s 
veto,  which  were  signed  by  nearly  17,000  of 
the  inhabitants.  He  also  drafted  a new  Per- 
missive Bill  containing  several  novel  features. 
He  died,  July  29, 1880,  aged  ninety-two  years. 

Of  the  noble  temperance  women  of  Australia, 
few  are  more  worthy  of  honourable  men- 
tion than  Mrs.  Sarah  Lindsay  Evans,  of 
Evandale,  Keyneton,  South  Australia.  She 
was  born  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  England, 
November  13th,  1816,  and  was  a daughter  of 
the  late  Hon.  G.  T.  Angus,  who  took  a deep 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  South  Australia. 

Mrs.  Evans  arrived  in  the  colony  in  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  and  became  an  abstainer  in  1870. 
On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mr.  Henry 
Evans,  sen.,  the  estate,  which  consisted  chiefly 
of  large  vineyards  (and  the  Evandale  wines 
were  famous),  devolved  on  Mrs.  Evans,  who 
being  convinced  of  the  evils  of  drink,  caused 
the  whole  of  the  vines  to  be  uprooted,  and  the 
grounds  to  be  replanted  with  other  fruits. 

The  large  wine-cellar  was  converted  into  a 
temperance  meeting-place,  and  the  large  wine- 
vat  was  turned  upside  down  and  made  into  a 
platform.  Here  the  first  meetings  were  held. 
Mrs.  Evans  afterwards  built  a large  temper- 
ance hall  at  a cost  of  £450,  the  foundation- 
stone  of  which  was  laid  by  her  brother,  the 
Hon.  J.  H.  Angus,  M.L.C.,  in  1872.  After 
establishing  a local  Band  of  Hope,  which  has 
proved  very  successful,  Mi-s.  Evans  interested 
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herself  iu  the  iieiglibonnng  townships.  No 
sooner  was  the  township  of  Iveyneton  surveyed 
and  laid  out  in  allotments,  than  Mrs.  Evans 
bought  the  whole  of  them,  and  in  the  centre 
of  four  cross  roads  leading  to  Angaston,  Sedan, 
Truro,  and  Eden  Valley,  ei'ected  a commodi- 
ous temperance  hotel  costing  J1500.  So  great 
had  become  her  influence  that  nearly  all  the 
members  on  the  chiu’ch  roll  had  become  total 
abstainers,  and  nearly  all  the  children  of  the 
Sunday-school  were  members  of  the  Band  of 
Hope.  The  South  Australian  Band  of  Hope 
and  Gospel  Temperance  Union,  recognizing 
the  value  of  her  counsel  and  helj},  made  Mrs. 
Evans  patroness  of  the  society. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Nicholson  is  a native 
of  Brampton  in  Cumberland,  England,  born 
April  23d,  1845.  He  arrived  in  Australia 
April  10th,  1857,  and  is  a life-long  abstainer, 
and  one  of  the  most  prominent  Wesleyan 
ministers  in  South  Australia.  In  1888  he 
was  located  at  Mount  Gambler,  was  chairman 
of  the  south-east  district  of  South  Australia, 
secretary  of  the  South  Australian  Wesleyan 
Conference,  and  a likely  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  He  was  also  Past  Grand  Worthy 
Chief  Templar,  and  a member  of  the  execu- 
tive council  of  the  I.O.G.T.;  president  of  the 
Mount  Gambler  Wesleyan  Band  of  Hope,  and 
vice-president  of  the  South  Australian  Total 
Abstinence  League.  In  1876  he  was  editor 
of  the  Tribune,  a South  Australian  temper- 
ance paper;  editor  of  the  Christian  Weekly 
and  Methodist  Journal,  the  official  organ  of 
the  South  Australian  Wesleyan  Conference; 
and  in  January,  1884,  was  colleague  with  the 
Rev.  D.  O’Donnell  in  the  great  public  debate 
on  local  option  held  in  Adelaide  town-hall, 
in  opposition  to  Mes.srs.  E.  Ward,  M.P.,  and 
H.  Taylor,  representatives  of  the  licensed 
victuallers.  He  is  the  author  of  several  use- 
ful temperance  sermons  and  pamphlets. 

J.  Pickering,  J.P.,  another  of  the  founders 
of  the  temperance  cause  in  South  Australia,  is 
a native  of  Ashorn,  Warwickshire,  England, 
where  he  was  born  in  1814.  He  arrived  in 
Australia  in  1839,  and  was  one  of  the  little 
band  who  arranged  the  tea  and  public  meet- 
ing in  the  temporary  Congregational  Church, 
Adelaide,  January  1st,  1840, and  which  marked 
the  commencement  of  all  practical  temper- 
ance work  in  the  colony.  From  the  com- 
mencement Mr.  Pickering  has  been  an  active 
working  official  of  the  South  Australian  Total 
Abstinence  League  and  Baml  of  Hope  Union. 


MOVEMENT. 

Edward  Semmens  of  Port  Wakefield,  South 
Australia,  Chief  Ruler  of  the  Albert  district  of 
the  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites,  and 
president  of  Port  Wakefield  branch  of  the 
Gospel  Temperance  Blue  Ribbon  movement, 
is  a native  of  Cornwall,  England,  born  in 
1846.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  arrived  in 
South  Austi’alia,  beai’ing  with  him  creden- 
tials that  he  was  one  of  the  true  “teetotal 
Methodists  of  Cornwall.”  He  soon  began  to 
•take  his  part  amongst  the  active  workers,  and 
being  an  effective  public  speaker  and  a useful 
“ local  preacher,”  he  is  highly  esteemed.  For 
three  years,  1885  to  1888,  Mr.  Semmens  occu- 
pied the  position  of  mayor  of  Port  Wakefield. 

The  Hon.  Stlvanus  J.  Magarey,  M.L.C., 
M.D.,  B.S.,  is  a native  of  the  colony  of  which 
he  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  and  in 
which  he  is  regarded  as  the  parliamentary 
champion  of  temperance  and  local  option. 
He  was  born  in  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
on  the  21st  October,  1850,  and  was  educated 
in  the  colony,  but  studied  medicine  at  the 
university,  Melbourne  (1868-1873),  graduated 
as  Bachelor  of  Medicine  1873,  and  subse- 
quently at  the  same  university  as  Bachelor  of 
Surgery  in  1887  and  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1888.  He  has  been  engaged  in  private  prac- 
tice since  1873,  and  for  several  years  has  been 
honorary  surgeon  to  the  Adelaide  Children’s 
Hospital.  He  is  a member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  South  Australia,  and  was  a vice- 
president  of  the  Field  Naturalists’  Society. 
He  became  an  abstainer  in  1870,  and  joined 
the  Rechabites  in  1882.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  South  Australian  Alliance, 
and  was  president  in  1888.  He  is  also  an 
enthusiastic  Sunday-school  worker,  and  has 
been  connected  with  the  schools  of  the  Dis- 
ciples of  Christ  from  childhood. 

In  1857  the  Rev.  James  Bickford  publicly 
identified  himself  with  the  total  abstinence 
cause  iu  Ballarat,  Victoria,  and  in  1873,  on  re- 
moving to  Adelaide,  he  became  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  South  Australian  Temper- 
ance Society  and  Band  of  Hope,  which  position 
he  held  until  he  was  elected  to  the  office  of 
president,  holding  the  post  for  three  years  in 
succession. 

The  Temperance  Hall,  Tyne  Street,  North 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  was  ei-ected  in  1858, 
enlarged  about  fifteen  years  later,  and  consid- 
erable alterations  were  made  in  1885,  the 
total  cost  being  .£1200.  Some  of  the  most 
important  meetings  in  connection  with  the 
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movement  have  been  held  iu  this  liall,  which 
is  the  lieail-quarters  of  the  South  Australian 
Totid  Abstinence  League  and  Baud  of  Hope 
Union.  The  various  orders  and  oi’ganizations 
hold  their  meetings  iu  rooms  specially  pro- 
vided for  them.  At  the  south  end  of  the 
city  there  is  a commodious  “Rechabite  Hall,” 
in  which  the  temperance  work  of  South  Ade- 
laide is  successfully  carried  on. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Nicholson,  in  his  paper  on 
“South  Australian  Political  Review  and  Out- 
look,” tells  us  that  “ in  South  Australia  there 
has  ever  been  a band  of  earnest  and  devoted 
men  ready  to  plead  with  the  young  in  Bands 
of  Hope,  and  from  the  public  platform  or 
pulpit  in  favour  of  personal  abstinence.  The 
Christian  churches  have,  in  the  main,  given 
distinct  encouragement  to  this  work  with  more 
or  less  fidelity.  Tens  of  thousands  have  been 
enrolled  as  pledged  abstainers,  and  are  exert- 
ing a powerful  influence  throughout  the  land. 
But  the  temptations  to  drink  which  exist  under 
the  sanction  of  the  law  are  so  numerous,  and 
their  dire  and  destructive  power  is  so  great, 
that  the  political  and  legal  aspect  of  the  liquor 
question  has  grown  to  be  of  very  practical 
importance.” 

He  passes  a high  eulogium  on  the  Good 
Templars,  and  says  they  did  much  to  create 
enlightened  zeal  in  political  temperance  action, 
and  formally  petitioned  both  houses  of  parlia- 
ment to  “ abolish  the  manufacture,  sale,  and 
importation  of  all  fermented  and  spirituous 
liquors.”  Following  this,  Mr.  David  Nock, 
M.P.,  secured  the  closing  of  public-houses  on 
Sunday  evenings,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
principle  of  “ local  option  ” iu  its  application 
to  new  licenses.  This  was  in  1876,  and  South 
Australia  was  the  first  of  the  Australian  colo- 
nies to  secure  a legal  recognition  of  the  peo- 
ple’s right  of  veto  concerning  the  liquor  trade. 

As  in  the  mother  country,  there  were  a 
number  of  powerful  brewers  in  parliament, 
who  took  action  to  carry  an  amending  liquor 
bill  through  the  house,  and  a licensed  victual- 
lers’ association  for  defensive  and  aggressive 
purposes  was  formed. 

Mr.  Mortlock,  M.P.,  the  “ trade  ” represen- 
tative, attempted  to  repeal  Nock’s  Sunday- 
closing act,  but  petitions,  public  meetings,  and 
action  at  the  polls  caused  parliament  to  reject 
his  motion. 

The  next  step  was  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  and  ope- 
ration of  the  liquor  laws,  when  valuable  evi- 


dence was  adducetl,  especially  from  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  town  of  Moonta  and  districts, 
concerning  the  marvellous  sobriety,  frugality, 
and  morality  of  that  neighbourhood  through 
the  absence  of  the  common  sale  of  intoxicants. 
This  evidence  showed  that  while  arrests  for 
drunkenness  averaged  1 to  60  in  the  pro- 
vince generally,  the  proportion  for  Moonta 
only  reached  1 to  180.  It  was  further  shown 
that  the  calendar  of  crime  was  75  per  cent 
^ests  than  the  general  average  for  the  colony. 
The  Register  spoke  of  the  whole  evidence  as 
“ compelling  public  attention”  to  a remarkable 
case  of  the  advantages  of  prohibiting  the  liquor 
trade. 

In  1880  the  liquor  laws  were  consolidated, 
and  the  “trade”  made  further  efforts  to  secure 
the  repeal  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act;  but 
they  signally  failed,  and  power  was  given  to 
close  hotels  all  day  on  Sunday  by  the  applica- 
tion of  a “local  option  poll”  on  the  request  of 
ten  rate-payers. 

Encouraged  by  these  successes,  the  friends 
of  temperance  legislation  took  steps  to  influ- 
ence the  candidates  for  seats  i n the  legislative 
council;  and  just  before  the  election  of  1884, 
the  question  of  securing  a fuller  recognition 
of  local  option  was  advocated  at  a meeting  of 
temperance  electors. 

The  liquor  party  failing  to  secure  an  en- 
trance to  this  meeting,  got  up  an  anti-local- 
option  meeting,  at  which  some  strong  remarks 
were  made  relative  to  the  meeting  of  the  tem- 
perance party.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Nicholson 
and  the  Rev.  D.  O’Donnell  forwarded  to  that 
meeting  a definite  challenge  to  debate  dis- 
tinct propositions  bearing  upon  the  evils  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  local  option  as  a fair  and 
effectual  remedy  for  them.  This  challenge 
was  accepted,  and  Messrs.  E.  Ward  and  H. 
Taylor  met  the  above-named  in  January, 
1884.  The  result  was  proved  to  be  iu  favour 
of  the  temperance  reformers.  This  was  deemed 
an  opportune  moment  to  organize  the  tem- 
perance vote,  the  South  Australian  Alliance 
was  therefore  established,  and  thousands  of 
electors  friendly  to  temperance  reform  were 
registered. 

In  1888  there  were  about  750  public-houses 
in  the  colony.  The  increase  has  been  vei-y 
slight  during  the  past  decade,  and  not  iu  pro- 
portion to  the  growth  of  population — clearly 
showing  that  the  temperance  sentiment  is 
rapidly  growing. 

The  South  Australian  Act  of  1880  may  be 
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briefly  sninniarized  as  follows:— Limited  Sun- 
day trading  allowed,  viz.  from  one  to  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon;  but  poll  of  rate- 
payers can  be  taken  to  determine  whether 
licensed  premises  shall  be  closed  altogether 
on  Sunday.  Minimum  penalty  for  breach 
of  law,  £b;  maximum,  £50. 

On  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  of  September, 
1887,  an  “International  Temperance  Conven- 
tion” was  held  in  Adelaide,  Australia,  when 
all  the  Australasian  colonies  were  represented 
with  the  exception  of  Western  Australia.  The 
Eev.  James  Bickford  presided,  and  delivered 
an  inaugural  address  in  the  Eechabite  Hall. 
Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  Eobt.  Eae,  London; 
Mr.  Frederic  Smith,  London  (United  Kingdom 
Band  of  Hope  Union),  Dr.  S.  J.  Magarey  of 
Adelaide,  Mr.  E.  Martin, Victoria;  Eev.  D.  V. 
Lucas,  and  others.  An  address  upon  the  early 
history  of  the  temperance  movement  was  de- 
livered by  Mr.  John  Vale.  A resolution  in 
favour  of  temperance  federation  of  the  colonies 
was  referred  to  a convention  in  January,  1888, 
at  Sydney. 

The  colony  of  Tasmania  was  settled  in  1804, 
when  Colonel  Collins  landed  with  307  male 
convicts,  a guard  of  fifty  marines,  and  seven- 
teen married  women.  The  island  was  one 
huge  jail,  with  the  ocean  for  its  walls.  Its 
governors  were,  as  a rule,  men  more  remark- 
able for  animal  passions  and  drinking  habits 
than  for  any  virtues  calculated  to  elevate  and 
improve  the  peo2:)le  under  their  charge,  until 
Colonel  Sorrel  was  ajjj^ointed  governor.  He 
encouraged  traders,  and  urged  the  British 
government  to  give  their  best  attention  to 
free  emigration,  and  during  his  administration 
the  colony  received  a number  of  highly  respec- 
table Scotch  immigrants  of  a thrifty  class. 

In  1824  Colonel  Arthur  became  governor, 
and  being  a strict  disciplinarian  he  took  steps 
to  put  matters  into  order.  He  increased  the 
number  of  clergymen  and  catechists,  divided 
the  colony  into  police  districts  with  resident 
magistrates,  stopped  the  issue  of  small  pro- 
missory notes,  and  discountenanced  the  circu- 
lation of  rum  as  payment. 

Even  with  these  reforms  the  state  of  society 
was  still  low  and  lewd  in  1833.  Launceston 
at  that  j)eriod,  not  including  military  or  con- 
victs, had  a pojjulation  of  2249  men,  women, 
and  children.  The  total  population  of  the 
colony,  then  known  as  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
was  22,000,  of  whom  1()44  were  females  in 
bondage,  and  about  17,000  free  i)eoi)le  not  in- 


cluding military.  There  were  thirteen  public- 
houses,  and  men  were  in  the  habit  of  selling 
their  wives  and  farms  for  so  many  bottles  of 
drink. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Meaden,  editor  of  Temperance  in 
Australia,  informs  us  that  in  September,  1832, 
the  Eev.  Charles  Price,  the  first  Indepen- 
dent minister  who  arrived  in  Australia,  com- 
menced the  first  temperance  campaign  in 
Launceston,  single-handed.  He  (the  editor) 
quotes  from  the  biography  of  Mr.  Price  by 
James  Fenton,  who  says:— “On  the  4th  of 
October,  1832,  the  temperance  society  was 
formed  in  Launceston.  Mr.  Henry  Jennings 
was  chairman  on  that  occasion.  Mr.  Price 
was  appointed  president  of  the  society,  which 
was  composed  of  several  active  and  energetic 
members  during  the  early  years  of  its  exis- 
tence, none  of  whom  remain  but  Mr.  Price 
and  Ml-.  W.  B.  Dean,  the  latter  a man  of  great 
ability  and  energy,  whose  long  life  in  Tasmania 
has  been  exercised  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
temperance  and  kindred  efforts  to  elevate  the 
tone  of  public  morals,  particularly  among  the 
working-classes.” 

Mr.  W.  B.  Dean,  though  an  old  man,  was 
still  capable  of  writing  an  able  and  interesting 
pajier  foi’  the  International  Temperance  Con- 
vention at  Melbourne,  Victoria,  in  1888.  In 
this  paper  he  tells  that  the  Venerable  Arch- 
deacon Jefireys  of  Calcutta  visited  Van  Die- 
men’s Land  on  a tour  of  inspection,  and  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1834,  electrified  his 
audience  in  the  town  of  Launceston  by  declar- 
ing that  the  surest  and  best  way  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  intemperance  was  to  abstain  from  in- 
toxicating drinks,  and  to  sign  a pledge  for  the 
mutual  benefit  and  support  of  each  other.  His 
first  convert  was  a government  woman  named 
Bridget  Sullivan,  in  the  service  of  Mr.  J. 
Sherwin.  The  next  were  two  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  50th  Eegiment — privates  Potter 
and  Small ; Mr.  J.  Sherwin  and  his  good  lady 
followed.  The  archdeacon  wrote  the  names 
in  a book,  which  was  long  carefully  treasured 
by  the  Sherwin  family. — (Temperance  in  Aus- 
tralia, pp.  61,  62.) 

One  of  the  most  prominent  temperance 
workers  in  Tasmania  was  Mr.  Peter  Fact, 
shipowner  and  merchant.  Mr.  Facy  was  born 
October  6th,  1822,  and  witli  his  parents  went 
to  Tasmania  when  he  'was  a mere  child.  “ His 
connection  with  temperance  work  dates  fiom 
a very  early  period  of  the  movement  in  tlie 
colony.  He  was,  we  believe,  a member  of 
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the  temperance  society,  the  membership  of 
which  only  required  abstinence  from  the  use 
of  ardent  spirits.  Soon  after  the  formation 
in  1842  of  a total  abstinence  society,  he  took 
the  pledge,  which  he  most  faithfully  kept  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest members  of  the  Rechabite  Order  on  its 
introduction  into  the  colony  in  1843.  He  also 
became  an  active  member  of  the  ‘Van  Die- 
men’s Land  Total  Abstinence  Society,’  which 
then  numbered  among  its  members  Mr.  George 
Washington  Walker  (the  founder  of  the 
Hobart  Savings  Bank),  Mr.  James  Bonwick 
(the  author  of  sevei'al  works  on  Tasmania), 
Mr.  T.  J.  Crouch  (for  many  years  under- 
sheriff of  the  county),  and  other  active  and 
philanthropic  individuals. 

“ In  1856,  thi’ougli  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Facy 
and  others  associated  with  him  in  Rechabitism, 
the  ‘Tasmanian  Temperance  Alliance’  was 
formed;  and  in  1857  a building  (erected  by 
Mr.  W.  G.  Elliston  in  Macqua  Street,  Ho- 
bart, for  public  assemblies)  was  purchased 
by  the  society,  which  thence  became  known 
as  the  Alliance  Rooms.  From  this  period 
Mr.  Facy  until  his  deatli  took  a most  active 
interest  in  every  department  of  temperance 
work,  and  was  generally  recognized  by  the 
public  at  large  as  a consistent  and  prominent 
representative  of  the  movement.” 

Mr.  Facy  also  became  an  active  Good  Tem- 
plar; was  treasurer  of  the  Alliance;  for  twenty- 
one  years  the  publisher  of  the  People’s  Friend; 
treasurer  of  the  building  fund  of  the  new  tem- 
perance hall  in  Melville  Sti’eet,  as  he  had  been 
of  the  building  fund  of  the  Alliance  Rooms; 
and  in  every  conceivable  way  did  all  he  could 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  temperance  and 
other  movements.  He  died  on  the  5tli  of 
February,  1890,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 

Thomas  James  Crouch,  the  veteran  pioneer 
of  temperance  in  Tasmania,  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, England,  October  23d,  1805,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen,  having  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  junior  clerk  to  Dudley  Fereday,  the 
first  sheriff  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  in  1825  he 
arrived  in  Hobart  to  undertake  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him.  In  1826  he  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Wesleyan  Sunday-school,  and 
soon  afterwards  a member  of  the  church.  He 
was  for  many  years  secretary  and  superin- 
tendent of  the  school  in  Melville  Street,  and 
was  for  fifty-eight  years  trustee  of  the  church. 
He  signed  the  temperance  pledge  at  a meet- 
ing convened  by  Messrs.  James  Backhouse 


and  George  Washington  Walker,  and  became 
a teetotaller  in  1842.  In  1847,  in  conjunction 
with  James  Bonwick,  he  established  the  Van 
Diemen’s  Total  Abstinence  Society.  He  was 
an  energetic  supporter  of  all  temperance  wf)rk, 
and  a member  of  the  Tasmanian  Alliance, 
repi’esenting  it  at  various  temperance  con- 
ferences held  in  Melbourne,  Adelaide,  &c. 

In  1889  he  attended  the  International  Tem- 
perance Convention,  although  over  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. On  the  29tli  of  May,  1890,  he  presided 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Tasmanian  Tem- 
perance Alliance,  and  made  what  proved  to 
be  more  than  usually  appropriate  remarks, 
impressing  upon  the  young  the  importance  of 
giving  themselves  to  the  work,  as  the  old 
workers  were  one  after  another  passing  away, 
and  almost  the  last  woi’ds  he  uttered  were: 
“ God  buries  the  workmen,  but  carries  on  the 
work.”  Before  midnight  he  passed  away,  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  son, 
T.  J.  Crouch,  jun.,  of  Melbourne,  died  in  the 
summer  of  1889.  He  left  one  son,  Alderman 
Crouch  of  Hobart,  and  one  daughter,  wife  of 
the  Rev  R.  S.  Caseley,  of  Kent  Town,  South 
Australia,  both  active  temperance  workers. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Rechabites  has 
a powerful  hold  upon  the  temperance  com- 
munity in  this  colony,  and  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars, 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Tasmania  being  instituted 
in  1874.  Bands  of  Hope  and  other  organiza- 
tions have  been  established,  and  the  Tasmanian 
Alliance  has  been  in  existence  since  1856. 

In  1858  a Sunday-closing  act  was  passed, 
which  was  amended  in  1859,  1863,  1867,  1870, 
and  again  in  1884.  By  this  amended  act  Tas- 
mania has  entire  Sunday  closing. 

The  Temperance  Hall,  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
was  erected  in  1888,  and  is  a substantial  erec- 
tion, capable  of  seating  800,  with  committee 
rooms,  &c.  J.  G.  Parker,  J.P.,  gave  a donation 
of  .£1000  towai'ds  the  cost  of  the  building,  a7id 
laid  the  foundation  stone,  four  memorial  stones 
being  laid  by  Mrs.  Fisher,  widow  of  the  late 
Cajitain  W.  Fisher;  Mrs.  Arnold,  widow  of 
the  late  Mr.  George  Arnold ; T.  J.  Crouch, 
ex-sheriff;  and  Peter  Facy,  J.P. 

Western  Australia  was  not  represented  at 
the  convention  held  at  Melbourne  in  1888, 
and  the  report  gives  no  particulars  of  the 
movement  in  that  colony,  but  from  other 
sources  we  find  that  this  colony  has  not  been 
altogether  left  unmissioned  by  temperance 
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reformers,  but  lias  its  active,  working  temper- 
ance organizations.  Tlie  Indepemlent  Order 
of  Rechabites  obtaineil  a footing  there  some 
years  ago,  and  in  January,  1876,  the  Western 
Australian  district  was  instituted,  and  was 
registered  April  i:3th,  1876.  In  1889  this  dis- 
trict reported  seven  tents,  with  231  members, 
W.  Simpson  being  District  Chief  Ruler,  and 
James  F.  Barratt  of  Wellington  Street,  Perth, 
District  Secretaiy.  There  was  a Rechabite 
hall  in  Perth,  and  the  tents  were  located  at 
Perth,  York,  Geraldton,  Freeman  tie,  Northam, 
and  Bunbury,  the  largest  numerically  being 
that  at  Northam,  and  the  next  at  Perth. 

The  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Temperance  had 
also  obtained  a footing  in  the  colonj^,  having 
divisions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  National 
Division  of  Victoria  and  South  Australia. 

Wherever  these  orders  ai’e  vigorously  worked 
there  is  sure  to  be  such  a temperance  sentiment 
as  to  warrant  the  Good  Templars,  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  Band  of  Hope 
Union,  and  kindred  movements,  to  join  in 
carrying  on  a successful  temperance  campaign. 

Like  the  Australian  colonies.  New  Zealand 
was,  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living, 
one  of  the  great  recejDtacles  for  those  classes 
that  Christian  charity  removed  from  our  midst, 
in  the  hope  of  purifying  and  keeping  from 
contamination  the  young  and  virtuous  of  the 
country.  It  was  a vain  and  delusive  hope, 
for  it  could  not  but  fail,  while  the  main  cause 
— the  prolific  source  of  the  crimes  of  which 
these  men  had  been  guilty — was  allowed  to 
grow  and  multiply,  making  still  more  crimi- 
nals from  the  very  classes  government  pro- 
fessed to  be  anxious  to  protect. 

But  what  happened  to  many  of  the  convicts? 
When  placed  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, av'ay  from  the  evil  associations  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  talked  to  by  men  whose 
hearts  the  Lord  had  touched,  and  who  tried 
to  lead  them  to  re])entauce  and  newness  of 
life,  these  very  people  became  virtuous,  sober, 
and  prosperous  members  of  society,  and  settled 
down  as  tillers  of  the  soil,  miners,  artizans,  and 
tradesmen,  rearing  sojisand  daughters  of  whom 
any  nation  might  be  proud. 

One  of  the  most  j)rominent  temperance 
workers  in  New  Zealand  is  Sir  William  Fox, 
K.C.M.G.  and  M.A.,  ex- premier.  He  has  a 
world -wide  rejuitation  as  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  local-option  pai  ty  of  the  colony 
of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament. 
Although  now  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  he 


is  still  a vigorous  and  energetic  worker,  travel- 
ling from  place  to  jilace  to  advocate  principles 
he  holds  as  dear  as  life  itself.  He  has  ren- 
dered valuable  service  to  the  cause  in  his  native 
country,  England,  having  on  several  occasions 
paid  lengthy  visits,  and  addressed  large  meet- 
ings in  furtherance  of  the  principles  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Alliance,  &c. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  at  the  welcome 
demonstration  in  connection  with  the  Mel- 
bourne International  Temperance  Convention, 
1888,  Sir  William  stated  that  seventeen  years 
ago  (1871)  the  average  annual  expenditure  on 
drink  in  New  Zealand  was  £10,  lOs.  jier  head 
of  the  population,  but  that  now  it  had  been 
reduced  to  £3,  4s.  He  counselled  them  to  be 
careful  in  framing  laws  dealing  with  the  liquor 
question,  as  the  New  Zealand  Act,  containing 
200  clauses,  had  been  framed  to  please  both 
licensed  victuallers  and  temperance  reformers, 
and  was  very  confusing  when  it  came  to  be 
applied.  “The  object  should  be,”  he  added, 
“to  have  the  liquor  laws  very  brief  and  clear, 
giving  the  people  the  power  to  say  definitely 
whether  they  would  or  would  not  ])ermit  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.” 

John  Harding,  of  Hawke’s  Bay,  New  Zea- 
land, was  born  in  Hants,  England,  August  2d, 
1819,  and  amved  in  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
in  1842.  Having  signed  the  old  “moderation” 
pledge  when  a lad  of  thirteen,  and  the  teetotal 
pledge  on  Christmas- day,  1837,  he  is  a veteran 
temperance  reformer  of  over  fifty  years’  experi- 
ence. By  the  aid  of  an  elder  brother  a society 
was  started  at  Gosport,  where  he  then  resided, 
being  the  first  abstainer  in  the  town,  and  the 
first  public  speaker  on  behalf  of  temperance. 
It  was  at  Mr.  Harding’s  house  in  Willis 
Street,  Wellington,  that  the  first  total  abstin- 
ence society  in  New  Zealand  was  established, 
in  May,  1842.  Mr.  Harding  is  largely  en- 
gaged in  pastoral  pursuits,  and  has  long  been 
known  as  an  earnest,  hard-working  friend 
and  liberal  supporter  of  the  temperance  cause, 
travelling  long  distances  to  advocate  its  prin- 
ciples and  help  the  societies.  He  is  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  principle  of  local  option,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  New  Zealand  Alli- 
ance, of  which  he  is  a vice-president.  Much 
of  his  most  effective  work  has  been  done  in 
connection  with  the  Good  Templar  Order,  of 
which  he  is  a Past  Grand  Worthy  Chief.  To 
encourage  the  members  of  the  lodges  to  study 
theipiestion  thoroughly,  Mr.  Hanling  offered 
valuable  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
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temperance  question,  to  be  competed  for  by 
tlie  Good  Templars  of  the  colony. 

F.  H.  Fraser,  J.F.,  Wellington,  New  Zea- 
land, was  born  in  Loudon,  England,  in  1833, 
educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  arrived  in  the 
town  of  his  adoption  in  January,  1865.  From 
that  time  he  has  been  a valued  citizen,  and 
an  active  pi’omoter  of  temperance  and  religion, 
being  an  elder  of  St.  John’s  Presbyterian 
Church,  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school, 
a Rechabite,  Good  Templar,  local  optionist,  &c. 

In  New  Zealand  the  friends  of  temperance 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a partial  adoption  of 
loctd  option  in  an  act  passed  in  1881,  and 
amended  1882,  which  contains  the  following 
provisions ; — Once  in  three  years  a vote  is 
taken  ad  hoc  for  increase  or  not  of  licenses. 
If  carried  in  favour  of  licenses,  the  licensing 
committee  are  not  obliged  to  increase  licenses; 
it  is  optional  with  them.  In  addition  to  this 
vote,  another  is  taken  every  year  to  elect  a 
committee  of  five,  who  have  power  to  cancel 
every  license;  a license,  if  granted,  is  from 
7 A.M.  to  10  P.M.,  but  if  the  committee  choose 
they  can  extend  the  hour  to  11  or  12  p.m. 
In  April,  1884,  the  local-option  polling  for  the 
city  of  Dunedin  resulted  in  a great  success  for 
the  temperance  party  on  every  issue. 

Early  in  1884  a strong  contest  took  place 
between  the  temperance  party  and  the  licensed 
victuallers  in  Auckland  over  the  election  of 
the  licensing  committees.  Previous  to  this 
the  licensed  victuallers  of  New  Zealand  were 
successful  in  returning  as  members  of  the 
licensing  bench  persons  favourable  to  their 
interests,  but  a change  had  come  over  the 
public  mind,  in  favour  of  gieater  stringency 
of  the  licensing  laws.  In  Auckland  city  and 
suburbs  the  temperance  tickets  were  successful 
in  five  diistricts  out  of  seven. 

According  to  the  Melbourne  Spectator  it 
appears  that,  “on  the  requisition  of  the  native 
race  in  New  Zealand,  the  whole  of  what  is 
known  as  ‘ King  County’  has  been  proclaimed 
by  the  governor  of  the  colony  as  protected 
from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drink  for  ever.” 
A special  ])rovision  was  inserted  in  the  Licen- 
sing Act  of  the  colony  with  this  object  in 
view,  and  after  the  natives  (Maoris)  had  been 
fully  acquainted  with  the  fact,  they  unani- 
mously assented  to  the  proposal  to  make  ap- 
plication to  the  governor,  with  the  result 
stated.  The  consequence  is  that  an  area  of 
three  million  acres  of  the  most  feitile  land  in 
New  Zealand,  and  possessing  one  of  the  finest 


harboui’s  in  the  colony,  luis  been  absolutely 
dedicated  to  temjieiance /or  ever. 

The  following  table  (compiled  by  C.  M. 
Grajq  Christchurch,  New  Zealand)  gives  par- 
ticulars of  alcoholic  liquors  cleared  for  con- 
sumi)tion,  together  with  the  amount  of  money 
expended  thereon,  during  the  year  1891 ; — 


Gallons. 

Price. 

Cost. 

Spirits 

435,402 

40/ 

£870,804 

Wines, 

122,499 

40/ 

244,998 

English  ale,.... 

270,454 

6/ 

81,136 

Colonial  beer, .. 

4,646,000 

4/ 

929,200 

5,474,355 

2,126,138 

The  following  table  gives  the  totals  for  the 
years  1882  to  1890  inclusive  : — 


Year. 

Gallons. 

Cost. 

1882 

6,204,312 

£2,658,092 

1883 

5,678,860 

2,497,754 

1884 

5,541,452 

2,394,176 

1885 

5,475,762 

2,289,414 

1886 

5,103,333 

2,130,356 

1887 

5,017,194 

2,060,543 

1888 

4,924,327 

2,040,901 

1889 

— 

1,996,286 

1890 

5,474,355 

2,126,138 

For  seven  years  in  succession,  1883  to  1889 
inclusive,  the  drink  tide  had  ebbed  continu- 
ously, but  in  1890  there  was  an  increased 
expenditure  of  .£129,852. 

During  the  summer  of  1888  a deputation 
from  the  Good  Templar  Grand  Lodge  of  New 
Zealand  waited  upon  the  Premier  of  New 
Zealand,  asking  (1)  that  the  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  to  young  persons  for 
their  own  consumption,  should  be  extended 
to  prohibit  their  being  served  wuth  it  for  the 
consumption  of  others;  (2)  that  further  restric- 
tions should  be  put  in  the  way  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  clubs,  seeing  that  some  persons 
who  were  refused  di'ink  licenses  had  turned 
their  houses  into  clubs,  and  sold  without  a 
license;  (3)  that  greater  stringency  should  be 
observed  with  regard  to  licensed  premises  in 
railway-stations;  (4)  that  the  attempt  to  re- 
establish distilleries  in  the  colony  should  be 
resisted.  In  reply,  the  pi-emier  said  he  favoured 
action  to  prohibit  the  serving  of  children  with 
intoxicants;  the  sale  of  intoxicants  at  railway- 
stations  should  be  restricted  to  travellers,  and 
not  allowed  to  ordinary  persons  or  railway 
servants.  He  was  oppo.sed  to  the  colonial 
secretary  having  the  jjower  to  override  the 
local  licensing  committee  in  respect  to  clubs, 
and  would  oppose  club  cliarters  being  granted 
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to  tliose  refused  drink  licenses.  The  govern- 
ment would  not  countenance  the  re-establish- 
ment of  distilleries. 

The  building  known  as  the  City  Hall,  Dun- 
edin, New  Zealand,  is  a classic-looking  struc- 
ture, erected  for  other  purposes,  but  was  a few 
years  ago  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  temperance, 
and  is  used  by  various  orders,  societies,  &c. 

The  New  Zealand  (North)  District  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Rechabites  was  instituted 
May  21st,  1866,  and,  according  to  the  report 
for  1890,  had  10  tents,  with  389  members,  77 
wives  and  widows,  and  17  houorai’y  members. 
The  New  Zealand  Central  District  was  in- 
stituted December  21st,  1871,  and  in  1890  re- 
ported 28  tents,  with  850  adult  members  and 
63  honorary  members. 

The  Independent  Order  of  Good  Templars 
has  also  been  highly  successful  in  the  colony, 
its  Grand  Lodge  being  presided  over  for  some 
time  by  T.  W.  Glover,  of  Ponsonby,  Auck- 
land, some  3'ears  ago  well  known  in  England 
as  a temperance  and  Alliance  agent. 

The  New  Zealand  Alliance,  on  the  same 
lines  as  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  is  the 
centi'e  of  all  effort  in  favour  of  the  legislative 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  is  ably 
supported  by  Sir  William  Fox,  John  Harding, 
F.  H.  Fraser,  T,  Field,  and  other's,  and  has 
already  made  its  influence  felt  in  the  colony. 

In  addition  to  two  forms  of  local  option,  the 
colony  of  New  Zealand  has  entire  Sunday 
closing.  Children'  under  sixteen  ai’e  not  to 
be  supplied  for  their  own  consumption  on  the 
premises,  and  sale  to  aborigines  is  prohibited. 

Just  off  New  Zealand  are  the  group  of 
islands  of  which  Raratonga  is  the  chief.  They 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Maoris,  who  are  under 
the  charge  of  a British  Resident. 

Difficulties  have  arisen  between  the  natives 
and  the  few  resident  Europeans,  because  the  lat- 
ter will  introduce  alcoholic  liquors  contrary  to 
the  wishes,  practices,  and  laws  of  the  natives. 

At  Raratonga  a native  council  has  sat 
several  times  in  conference  with  the  British 
Resident,  and  with  an  elected  delegate  re- 
presenting the  European  po])ulatiou.  The 
result  has  been  the  passing  of  laws  by  which 


the  Europeans  are  to  get  their  liquor  through 
a licensing  officer,  who  is  to  keep  the  key  of 
all  liquors  in  the  place,  and  natives  are  only 
to  get  liquor  on  the  written  permit  of  the 
queen  of  each  district.  The  natives  are  dis- 
satisfied with  this  ai'raugement,  and  demand 
the  total  prohibition  of  the  traffic;  but  the 
Resident  is  against  this.  Far  better  would  it 
be  for  these  people  to  be  their  own  protectors 
and  free  from  the  drink  curse,  than  to  have 
such  miscalled  “ protection.” 

About  300  miles  midway  between  New 
Zealand  and  New  Caledonia  is  the  colony 
of  Norfolk  Island,  “ where  a penal  settlement 
long  existed,  with  consequences  which  caused 
the  island  to  be  known  as  ‘hell  in  paradise.’” 
In  1856  all  the  convicts  were  I’emoved,  and 
the  island  was  taken  possession  of  by  ninety- 
five  of  the  Pitcairn  Islanders,  descendants  of 
the  mutineers  of  H.M.S.  Bounty.  These 
people  were  absolutely  sober,  being  trained 
from  childhood  to  look  upon  strong  drink  as 
their  deadly  foe.  They  were  conveyed  there, 
over  about  3000  miles  of  ocean,  in  a ship  of 
war  sent  specially  by  Sir  W.  Denison,  who,  at 
their  request,  drew  up  a code  of  laws  that 
could  be  written  on  two  pages  of  foolscap,  one 
of  the  laws  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  except  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. The  island  is  five  miles  long  and  three 
broad,  and  at  the  last  census  had  a population 
(including  the  members  of  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Station)  of  741  souls. 

The  natives  are  alternately  (according  to 
season)  farmers  and  fishermen.  In  1888  they 
were  reported  as  “pi'osperous  and  peaceful, 
having  no  crime  and  no  lock-up.”  The  death- 
rate  is  only  nine  per  thousand,  due  in  part  to 
the  healthine.ss  of  the  climate,  but  more  to  the 
sobriety,  morality,  and  religious  principles  of 
the  people.  The  original  history  of  the  Mutiny 
of  the  Bounty,  as  given  by  Mr.  Montgomery', 
or  the  Paradise  of  the  Pacific,  by  Dr.  F.  R. 
Lees,  are  both  narratives  which  show  how  from 
the  most  degraded  and  ignorant,  humanity 
may  be  raised  to  a high  moral  staud.ard,  and 
that  by  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  and  taking  the  Bible  as  the  rule  of  life. 
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the  work  will  form  three  large  handsome  volumes,  which  for  general  attractiveness,  copiousness  of  illustration,  and  moderate 
price,  will  compare  favourably  with  any  History  of  England  hitherto  published. 


Ill  15  parts,  super-royal  8vo,  2a  each;  or  4 vols. , cloth  elegant,  burnished  edges,  cjs.  (id.  each. 

NE  W EDITION,  Continued  to  /S90. 

Gladstone  and  His  Contemporaries: 


.Sixty  Years  of  Social  and  Political  Progress.  By  Thomas  Archer,  f.R.h.s.,  Author  of  “Pictures 
and  Royal  Portraits,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  a series  of  34  authentic  and  beautifully  executed  Portraits. 


“ -nts  work  U not  so  muck  a Uografiky  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as  a political  ‘f 

is  a book  which  has  evidently  been  compiled  with  no  ordinary  pains  and  care,  and  with  a praisesvorthy  desire  to  ie 
impartial^" — Daily  News. 

" It  is  Probablv  true  that  the  biographical  form  of  history  is  the  best  in  dealing  with  times  within  the  memory  of  men 
yet  living^  The  life  of  a man,  prominent  in  affairs  during  a particular  period,  may  be  taken  as  a central  point  round 
which  matters  of  more  genera!  history  group  themselves.  — Standard. 
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Blackie  & Sons  Publications. 


Ill  i8  parts,  super-royal  4to,  at  2s.  each;  in  6 divisions  at  6s.  each;  and  also  in  2 volumes,  large  4to, 
elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  price  241-.  each. 

The  Natural  History  of  Animals 

(Class  Mammalia— Animals  which  Suckle  their  Young),  In  Word  and  Picture.  By 
Carl  Vogt,  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Geneva,  and  Friedrich  Specht,  Stuttgart.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Geo.  G.  Chisholm,  m.a.,  b.sc.  Illustrated  by  above  300  fine  Engravings  on  wood. 

This  account  of  the  animals  comprised  in  the  class  Mammalia  has  a decidedly  popular  character— not  through  lack 
of  scientihc  value,  but  because  the  author  presents  the  facts  in  an  attractive  form,  and  studies  to  smooth  the  path  of  those 
who  oan  give  only  their  leisure  hours  to  learning  the  results  of  scientific  research.  The  author’s  style  is  above  all  things 
clear,  simple,  and  direct,  and  where  occasion  offers,  lively  and  animated. 

"I  he  artist  has  portrayed  in  the  most  spirited  manner  the  animals  as  they  appear  in  the  varied  circumstances  of  real 
life,  m quest  of  their  prey,  caressing  their  young  ones,  or  sporting  with  their  fellows.  The  engravings  have  been  executed 
in  the  most  careful  and  finished  manner,  under  Mr.  Specht’s  own  direction. 


In  8 divisions  at  8s.  each;  or  23  parts  at  2s.  6d.  each;  also  2 vols.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  351-.  each. 

Pictures  and  Royal  Portraits, 

Illustrative  of  English  and  Scottish  History,  from  the  Introduction  of  Christianity  to  the 
Present  Time.  This  Work  will  comprise  a Series  of  69  Magnificent  Plates  engraved  on  steel  in  the 
most  finished  manner,  with  descriptive  Historical  Sketches,  by  Thomas  Archer.  Printed  on  fine 
medium  quarto  paper,  forming  2 elegant  volumes,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  with  richly  ornamented  boards. 

Pictures  and  Royal  Portraits  * will  present  a series  of  line  engravings  of  historical  designs,  beautifully  executed 
in  steel,  and  produced  in  a new  and  attractive  style,  which  imparts  to  them  the  appearance  of  highly-finished  drawings 
in  sepia.  The  series  will  include  faithful  reproductions  of  important  paintings  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  historical 
painters  of  the  present  century. 


In  24  parts,  demy  4to,  at  2s.  each;  or  in  6 volumes,  artistically  bound  in  cloth  extra, 

with  olivine  edges,  at  1 1 j.  6d. 

The  Works  of  Shakspeare, 

Revised  from  the  best  Authorities;  with  a Memoir  and  Essay  on  his  Genius  by  Bryan  W.  Procter 
(Barry  Cornwall),  Annotations  and  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  Plays  by  Distinguished  Writers,  and 
numerous  Illustrative  Engravings  from  Designs  by  Kenny  Meadows  and  T.  H.  Nicholson. 

The  most  distinctive,  as  well  as  the  most  attractive  feature  of  this  edition  of  the  Works  of  Shakspeare  consists  in  the 
pictorial  illustrations  with  which  it  is  so  copiously  enriched.  These  are  upwards  of  750  in  number,  and  bring  most  vividly 
before  the  reader  the  scenes  and  incidents  occurring  in  the  different  plays. 

By  far  the  greater  number  are  by  the  well-known  artist  Kenny  Meadows,  and  so  Important  are  these  illustrations 
that  the  edition  of  which  they  form  a part  has  been  appropriately  named  the  Kenny  Meadmvs  Shakspeare. 

Each  play  is  accompanied  by  an  original  introduction,  and  explanatory  notes  from  the  pens  of  various  writers  dis- 
tinguished  for  their  critical  acumen  and  their  wide  knowledge  and  high  appreciation  of  Shakspeare’s  writings.  Altogether 
this  work  will  be  found  not  unworthy  of  him  who  “ was  not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time.” 


In  17  parts,  extra  demy  8vo,  at  2s.  each;  or  5 volumes,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  at  8^.  6d.  each. 

NEW  PICTORIAL  EDITION. 

The  Works  of  Robert  Burns, 

With  a series  of  Authentic  Pictorial  Illustrations,  Marginal  Glossary,  numerous  Notes,  and  A]ipendixes. 
Also  the  life  of  Burns  by  J.  G.  Lockhart,  and  Essays  on  the  Genius,  Character,  and  Writings  of 
Burns,  by  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Professor  Wilson.  Edited  by  Charles  Annandale,  m.a.,  ll.d., 
editor  of  the  “ Imperial  Dictionary,”  &c. 

In  this  edition  of  Burns  his  writings  are  presented  in  two  .sections,  the  one  containing  the  poetry,  the  other  the  prose. 
Marginal  explanations  of  .Scottish  words  accompany  each  piece  that  requires  such  aid,  enabling  anyone  at  a glance  to 
apprehend  the  meaning  of  even  the  most  difficult  passages. 

The  Pictorial  Illustrations,  which  consist  of  Fifty-six  beautiful  Landscapes  .and  Portraits,  engraved  on  steel  in  the  most 
finished  manner,  form  a very  distinctive  feature  of  this  edition.  The  Landscapes  embr.ace  the  principal  scenes  identified 
with  the  l.ife  and  Writings  of  the  Poet,  and  are  from  pictures  painted  by  D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A. 

Altogether  in  no  other  edition  is  so  much  light  thrown  from  all  points  of  view  upon  Burns  the  poet  and  Burns  the  man, 
and  it  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  complete  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 


Blackie  & Sous  Publications. 
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In  i8  parts,  demy  8vo,  2s.  each;  also  in  6 vols.,  cloth  elegant,  with  olivine  edges,  yj.  6J.  each. 

The  Casquet  of  Literature: 

A Selection  in  Poetry  and  Prose  from  the  works  of  the  most  admired  Authors.  Edited,  with 
Biographieal  and  Literary  Notes,  by  Charles  Giihion,  Author  of  “Robin  Gray,”  “For  Lack  of  Gold,” 
&c.  Illustrated  with  Numerous  Engravings,  exquisitely  executed  on  steel. 

The  Casquet  contains  more  than  a Thousand  Selections  from  the  works  of  upwards  of  Five  Hundred 
Authors,  accompanied  by  about  Four  Hundred  Biographical  and  Literary  Notes.  Whilst  the  chief  aim  is  to  afford 
characteristic  specimens  of  the  writings  of  modern  Poets,  Novelists,  and  Essayists,  extracts  are  given  also  from  the  works 
of  early  and  classical  authors. 


In  14  parts,  2s.  each;  or  4 vols.,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  8j.  6d.  each. 

The  Cabinet  of  Irish  Literature. 

A Selection  from  the  Works  of  the  chief  Poets,  Orators,  and  Prose  Writers  of  Ireland.  Edited,  with 
biographical  sketches  and  literary  notices,  by  Charles  A.  Read,  f.r.h.s.,  author  of  “Tales  and 
Stories  of  Irish  Life,”  “ Stories  from  the  Ancient  Classics,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  a series  of  32  admirable 
Portraits  in  mesochrome,  specially  prepared  for  this  work. 

The  Publishers  aim  in  this  Work  to  supply  a standard  work  in  which  the  genius,  the  fire,  the  pathos,  the  humour,  and 
the  eloquence  of  Irish  Literature  are  adequately  represented.  The  specimens  selected,  which  are  arranged  chronologically 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time,  will  both  present  a historical  view  of  Irish  Literature,  and  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
of  the  individual  style  and  particular  merit  of  each  author,  while  to  those  not  critically  disposed  the  infinite  variety  presented 
in  this  convenient  collective  form  will  afford  both  instruction  and  amusement. 


In  12  parts,  demy  8vo,  2s.  each;  and  4 lialf-vols.,  cloth  elegant,  yy.  6d.  each;  or  gilt  edges, 

at  Ss.  6d.  each. 

The  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Scotland: 

From  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time.  Comprising  Characteristic  Selections  from  the 
works  of  the  more  Noteworthy  Scottish  Poets,  with  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices.  By  James 
Grant  Wilson.  Illustrated  by  Portraits. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Work  the  first  object  has  been  to  present,  not  a collection  of  the  ballads  or  songs,  or  the 
writings  of  the  poets  of  any  particular  district  of  the  country,  but  a comprehensive  view  of  the  poetry  of  Scotland  in 
all  its  forms  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time.  Besides  original  contributions  and  poems  by  living  authors,  the  Work 
will  contain  poems,  hitherto  unpublished,  by  Robert  Burns,  William  Tennant,  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  James 
Hvslop,  Henry  Scott  Riddell,  John  Leyden,  William  Miller,  and  others. 

The  Illustrations  will  consist  of  Twenty-four  life-like  Portraits,  engraved  on  steel  in  the  most  finished  manner. 


In  15  parts,  2s,  each;  or  two  handsome  vols.,  super-royal  8vo,  cloth,  36^'. 

The  Works  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

IN  POETRY  AND  PROSE.  Centenary  Edition.  With  a Biographical  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thomson.  Illustrated  by  Forty-four  fine  Engravings  on  steel,  from  Original  Drawings  by 
D.  O.  Hill,  R.S.A.,  K.  Halsewelle,  a.r.s.a.,  W.  Small,  and  J.  Lawson. 

Hogg's  Works  comprise  Tales  in  Prose,  illustrative  of  Border  history  and  superstitions.  They  comprise  likewise 
Poems  of  great  imaginative  power  and  descriptive  beauty ; Ballads  full  of  humour  and  touches  of  tender  pathos ; and  Songs 
which,  besides  being  universally  popular  when  first  made  public,  are  still  cherished  as  among  the  finest  productions  of  our 
native  lyric  muse. 

/ 

“ Certainly  we  may  now  recognize  him  as  the  only  one  of  Bums'  followers  who  deserves  to  be  named  in  the  same 
brea  th —Prea. 
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Blackie  & Sous  Publicalious. 


To  be  completed  in  four  half-volumes,  super-royal  8vo,  at  lar.  bd.  each;  or  in 
twelve  parts  at  3^.  bd.  each. 

The  Steam  Enmne: 

A Treatise  ON  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers.  Comprising  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  the 
Combustion  of  huel,  the  Economical  Generation  of  Steam,  the  Construction  of  Steam  Boilers-  and  the 
I nnciples.  Construction,  and  Performance  of  Steam  Engines— Stationary,  Portable,  Locomotive  and 
Marine,  exemplified  in  Engines  and  Boilers  of  Recent  Date.  By  Daniel  Kinnear  Clark 
MAnstCE.,  M.I.M.E.:  Author  of  “Railway  Machinery;”  “A  Manual  of  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data  for 
Mechanical  Engineers;”  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  by  above  1300  Figures  in  the  Text,  and  a Series  of 
Folding  Plates  drawn  to  Scale. 


This  work  provides  a comprehensive,  accurate,  and  clearly  written  text-book,  fully  abreast  of  all  the  recent  developments 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Steam  Engine.  ^ 

Wntten  in  full  view  of  the  great  advances  of  modern  times,  it  expounds  the  principles  and  describes  the  practice 
exemplified  in  the  construction  and  use  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  in  all  their  varieties. 


In  13  parts,  super-royal  8vo,  2s.  6d.  each;  or  one  handsome  volume,  cloth,  35 j. 

The  Gardeners  Assistant, 

Practical  and  Scientific  ; a Guide  to  the  Formation  and  Management  of  Kitchen,  Fruit,  and  Flower 
Gardens,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Management  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  and  Flowers.  With  select 
Descriptive  Lists  of  the  best  varieties  in  each  department,  and  a Copious  Calendar  of  Garden  Opera- 
tions. By  Robert  Thompson.  New  Edition,  revised  and  largely  extended  by  eminent  practical 
garckners,  under  the  editorial  care  of  Thomas  Moore,  f.l.s..  Curator  of  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens 

K C/^ronide,  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  by  above  400  Figures  printed  in  the  text! 

by  12  beautifully  coloured  and  i8  plain  Plates. 

GardZ^s  Chrokct  horticulture  in  the  English  language.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this."- 

"The  best  book  0/ its  kind,  a?id  the  only  thoroughly  comprehensive  work  adapted  equally  for  the  gardener  the 
gentleman  amateur,  and  the  man  who  is  engaged  in  plant  production  as  a matter  oftrade."-G2Lrdeners  Magazine.’ 


In  20  parts,  2s.  each;  or  5 divisions,  royal  4to,  8x.  each;  or  one  vol.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  42s. 

Suggestions  in  Design; 

A comprehensive  series  of  Original  Sketches  in  various  Styles  of  Ornament,  arranged  for  application  in 
the  Decorative  and  Constructive  Arts,  comprising  102  plates,  containing  more  than  iioo  distinct  and 
separate  ‘ sugpstions,”  by  John  Leighton,  f.s.a.  To  which  is  added  descriptive  and  historical 
letteipress,  with  above  200  explanatory  engravings,  by  James  Kellaway  Colling,  f.r.i.b.a. 

t original,  designed  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the  proper  art  feeling  of  the  various  styles 

whattverfo™  ''lnrh  ‘^e  wants  of  nearly  every  one  who  has  occasion  for  decoration  in 

whatever  form  ,-to  the  worker  in  stone,  wood,  metal,  ivory,  glass,  and  leather,-to  the  house-painter,  decorator,  &c.  &c. 


In  20  parts,  super-royal  4to, 


cacii. 


The  Carpenter  and  Joiner’s  Assistant. 

By  James  Newlands,  Borough  Engineer  of  Liverpool.  and  Improved  Edition.  Being  a Compre- 
hensive  I reatise  on  the  selection,  iireparation,  and  strength  of  Materials,  and  the  mechanical  princiiiles 
ol  Prammg,  with  their  applications  in  Carpentry,  Joinery,  and  Hand  Railing;  also,  a complete  treatise 
on  Lines;  and  an  Illustrated  Glossary  of  Terms  used  in  Architecture  and  Building.  Illustrated  by 
DO  e ne  undicd  laigraved  1 lates,  containing  above  Nine  Hundred  Figures;  and  above  Seven 
Hundred  Geometric,  Constructive,  and  DescrijDtive  Figures  interspersed  throughout  the  text. 

urir  ‘ Carpentry  and  Joinery  which  at  ail  approaches  this  in  merit.  . . . We  strongly 

urge  our  practical  mechanics  to  obtain  and  study  it.  ’’-Mec’muic's  M.-ig.-izinv. 


Blackie  & Sons  Publicatio7is. 
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In  12  parts,  small  4to  size,  price  2s.  each;  or  4 volumes,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  gs.  each. 

Our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Victoria: 

HER  LIFE  AND  JUBILEE.  By  Thomas  Archer,  f.r.h.s..  Author  of  “ I’ictures  and  Royal 
Portraits;”  “ Fifty  Years  of  Social  and  Political  Progress;”  &c.  Illustrated  by  a series  of  28  highly- 
finished  Etchings. 

It  is  believed  that  for  the  multitudes  of  men  and  women  who  regard  the  Queen  with  a sentiment  that  may  be  spoken 
of  as  that  of  personal  regard  and  affection,  no  more  fitting  memorial  can  be  provided  than  a con>plete  and  worthy  Life  of 
our  Sovereign  Lady— a “ Life”  such  as  that  which  is  here  announced.  The  narrative  presents  a biogr.aphical  rather  than 
a historical  record : a record,  faithful,  interesting,  and  well  illustrated,  of  the  Royal  Family  and  of  the  Queen  as  Sovereign 
Lady  rather  than  as  Sovereign  Ruler. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  a series  of  twenty-eight  highly-finished  etchings,  including  portraits  of  Her  Majesty, 
the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  all  the  members  of  their  Family;  also  scenes  and  events  in  which  the  Queen  has  personaMy 
t.aken  part. 


To  be  completed  in  15  parts,  folio  (size  16^'  x ii^  inches),  price  5^.  each. 

The  Practical  Decorator  knd  Ornamentist 

For  the  use  of  Architects,  Painters,  Decorators,  and  Designers.  Containing  one  hundred 
Plates  in  colours  and  gold.  With  Descriptive  Notices,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Artistic  and 
Practical  Decoration.  By  George  Ashdown  Audsley,  ll.d.,  f.r.i.b.a.,  and  Maurice  Ashdown 
Audsley,  Architect. 

The  highly  practical  and  useful  character  of  this  important  Work  will  at  once  commend  it  to  those  interested  in 
decorative  art,  to  whom  it  is  more  immediately  addressed. 

It  will  be  found  useful  to  the  Modeller,  the  Plasterer,  the  Stone  Carver,  the  Wood  Carver,  the  Fret  Cutter,  the  Inlayer, 
the  Cabinetmaker,  the  Potter,  the  Engraver,  the  Lithographer,  the  House  Painter,  the  Architect,  the  Interior  Decorator, 
and,  indeed,  to  every  workman  who  has  anything  to  do  with  ornament  and  design.  To  the  student  in  drawing  and  orna- 
mental design  it  presents  a wide  field  of  suggestive  study. 


Fourth  Edition.  Large  8vo  (1000  pp.),  cloth,  i6.f.,  or  half-morocco,  20s. 

A Manual  of  Rules,  Tables,  and  Data 

For  Mechanical  Engineers,  based  on  the  most  recent  investigations.  By  Daniel  Kinnear 
Clark,  author  of  “ Railway  Machinery,”  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams. 

This  book  comprises  the  leading  rules  and  data,  with  numerous  tables,  of  constant  use  in  calculations  and  estimates 
relating  to  Practical  Mechanics presented  in  a reliable,  clear,  and  handy  form,  with  an  extent  of  range  and  completeness 
of  detail  that  has  not  been  attempted  hitherto.  This  (the  fourth)  edition  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  in  its  preparation 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  many  suggestions  made  by  those  using  the  former  editions. 

"Mr.  Clark  writes  with  great  clearness,  and  he  has  a great  power  of  condensing  and  summarizing  facts,  and 
lu  has  thus  been  enabled  to  embody  in  his  volume  a collection  of  data  relating  to  jnechanical  engineering,  such  as  has 
certainly  never  before  been  brought  together.  We  regard  the  book  as  one  which  no  mechanical  engineer  in  regular 
practice  can  afford  to  be  rutV/tcKA”— Engineering. 


In  14  parts,  medium  8vo,  at  2s.  each;  or  4 divisions  at  6s.  each,  and  one  at  4s. 

Modern  Steam  Practice  and  Engineering: 

A Guide  to  Approved  Methods  of  Constniction,  and  the  Principles  relating  thereto,  with  Examples, 
Practical  Rules,  and  Formula.  By  JOHN  G.  WiNTON,  Engineer,  Author  of  “Modern  Workshop 
Practice.”  Assisted  by  W.  J.  Millar,  C.e.,  Secretary  of  the  Institution  of  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders 
in  Scotland;  Author  of  “Principles  of  Mechanics,”  &c.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings. 

The  object  of  the  present  publication  is  to  supply  the  practical  Engineer,  Shipbuilder,  and  Mechanic  with  a trustworthy 
guide  to  the  varied  operations  of  the  Workshop  and  the  Building -yard  in  a convenient  form  and  at  a moderate  price.  It  is 
written  by  practical  men,  we]!  acquainted  with  the  operations  which  they  describe,  and  seeks  to  convey  to  the  workman 
detailed  directions  regarding  his  work  in  language  such  as  he  is  daily  familiar  with;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  state  clearly 
the  higher  principles  upon  which  these  operations  are  b.ased  and  on  which  they  depend  for  success. 
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Blackie  & Son  s Publications. 


To  be  completed  in  2i  parts,  super-royal  8vo,  zs.  each;  or  in  6 volumes,  cloth  extra,  gs.  td.  each. 

NEW  ISSUE. 

The  Imperial  Bible-Dictionary, 

lysTORicAL,  Biographical,  Geographical,  and  Doctrinal.  Edited  by  Rev.  Patrick 
Fairbairn,  D.D.,  author  of  “Typology  of  Scripture;”  &c.  With  Introductions  by  the  Right  Rev. 
J.  C.  Ryle,  d.d..  Lord  Bishop. of  Liverpool,  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Waller,  m.a.  Illustrated  by  about 
seven  hundred  Engravings. 

This  Edition  will  be  augmented  by  an  interesting  discussion  on  the  subject  of  Inspiration  by  the  Rev  C H 
Waller,  Principal  of  the  London  College  of  Divinity.  To  this  is  prefixed  a luminous  introduction  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  Right  Rev.  John  Charles  Ryle,  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool. 

I'he  Work  takes  up  in  alphabetical  order  all  the  subjects  which  enter  into  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  while  the  several 
books  of  which  the  Bible  is  composed  in  every  case  receive  careful  and  attentive  consideration.  In  the  treatment  of  the 
different  topics,  full  advantage  is  taken  of  the  materials  which  modern  criticism  and  research  have  accumulated. 

The  pictorial  Illustrations  include  representations  of  the  plants  and  animals  mentioned  in  Scripture,  notable  scenes  and 
places,  manners  of  social  life,  and  the  manifold  productions  of  human  skill.  In  addition  to  these  illustrations,  a Series  of 
Views  engraved  on  steel  in  the  most  finished  manner,  accompany  the  work. 


New  Issue,  to  be  completed  in  6 half-volumes,  imperial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs.  6d.  each. 

The  Whole  Works  of  John  Bunyan, 

Accurately  reprinted  from  the  Author’s  own  editions.  Collated  and  edited,  with  an  introduction  to 
each  treatise,  numerous  illustrative  and  explanatory  notes,  and  a memoir  of  Bunyan,  by  George  Offor. 
Illustrated  by  engravings  on  steel  and  on  wood. 

Among  the  Illustrative  Engravings  will  be  found  the  Portrait  of  Bunyan  after  Sadler-;  and  a careful  copy  of  the  inter- 
esting Porlrait  by  R.  White,  now  in  the  British  Museum;  Views  of  Bedford,  and  Prison  on  Bedford  Bridge;  of  Biinyan’s 
Cottage,  the  Market-hoiise  and  Church,  Elstow;  and  of  Bunyan’s  Tomb  in  Bunhill  Fields.  Also,  a Series  of  beautiful 
Illustrations  of  The  Pilgrim  from  Stothard’s  elegant  designs;  with  Facsimiles  of  Bunyan’s  Writing,  and  of  the  earliest 
wood-cut  illustrations  to  The  Pilgrim,  and  to  the  Life  of  Badman. 

All  the  excellencies  of  this  much  admired  and  highly  valued  edition  of  Bunyan’s  Whole  Works  (of  which  over  twenty 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold)  are  retained,  the  work  being  simply  reprinted  with  occasional  improvements  in  typography.. 


New  Issue,  with  Questions.  Eleven  vols. , post  8vo,  cloth,  red  edges,  3r.  (sd.  each. 

Notes  on  the  New  Testament, 

Explanatory  and  Practical.  With  Questions  for  Bible-classes  and  Sunday-schools.  By  Albert 
Barnes.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Frew,  d.d.  With  numerous  additional  Notes,  and  an  eC!» 
tensive  series  of  beautiful  Engravings  and  Maps,  not  in  any  other  edition. 

Shorlly  before  his  decease  the  Author  completed  a revision  of  his  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,  to  the  end  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  the  only  section  of  the  New  Testament  respecting  the  exposition  and  illustration  of  which  modern  research 
had  accumulated  new  and  important  materials. 

In  making  this  new  issue  the  first  three  volumes  have  been  re-set  so  as  to  embody  the  author’s  latest  corrections  and 
additions,  and  they  are  now  presented  for  the  first  time  to  readers  in  this  country.  This  issue  will  consequently  be  the  most 
complete  and  perfect  of  any  published  in  Great  Britain. 


In  25  parts  at  is.  each;  or  one  volume,  royal  4to,  cloth,  zjs.  6d. 

Family  Worship: 

A Series  of  Devotional  Services  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  throughout  the  Year,  adapted  to  the 
purposes  of  Domestic  Worship;  Prayers  for  Particular  Occasions,  and  Prayers  suitable  for  Children,  &c. 
By  above  Two  Hundred  Evangelical  Ministers.  Illustrated  by  Twenty-six  fine  Engravings  on 
steel.  New  and  Improved  Edition. 

I he  work  comprises  732  Services,  adapted  to  be  used  in  the  family,  being  a service  for  every  Morning  apid  Evening 
throughout  the  year,  with  Special  Services  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  of  New  Year’s-Day.  Each  Service  is  ccxmposed 
of  I raise,  Prayer,  and  Scriptural  E.vposition.  1 hus  it  points  out  a suitable  psalm  or  hymn  to  be  sung;  next  it  refers 
to  a portion  of  Scripture  to  be  read  from  the  Hible  itself,  and  adds  some  brief  explanatory  .and  practical  remarks;  and  the 
whole  closes  with  a plain  and  earnest  Prayer. 


LONDON:  BI^ACKTE  & SON,  LIMITED;  GLASGOW  AND  EDINBURGH. 
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